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Of  tlie  two  works  of  Xenophon,  contained  in  the 
present  volume,  English  translations  have  already 
appeared.  ^ 

The  only  version  of  the  Anabasis,  on  which  the 
pubKc  could  look  with  any  favor,  was  Spelman's,  which 
certainly  has  spirit,  and  is  in 'general  not  unfaithful, 
but  is  not  sufficiently  close  for  the  scholar  or  student. 
Spelman  has  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  was  de- 
ficient, as  is  proved  by  his  notes,  in  that  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  which  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  an  exact  version. 

The  best  previous  translation  of  the  Memorabilia 
was  that  by  Sarah  Fielding,  the  sister  of  the  novelist ; 
a  performance,  hoWever,  extremely  verbose  and  licen- 
tious. Its  authoress  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Greek  to  justify  her  in  undertaking  it.  Harris  of 
Salisbury  gave  her  some  help,  as  she  says  in  a  note 
near  the  commencement,  but  assuredly  not  much. 
She  had  been  preceded  by  Bysshe,  the  author  of  the 


Ti  PBEFACB. 

Art  of  Poetry,  a  free  translator,  many  of  whose 
phrases  she  adopted. 

The  present  translator  has  endeavored  to  preserve 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original,  in  language  which 
may  satisfy  both  the  English  reader  and  the  scholar. 

In  the  Anabasis,  the  text  of  Dindorf  has  been  fol- 
lowed ;  in  the  Memorabilia,  that  of  Klihner. 

The  Geographical  Commentary,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
author  of  "  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,''  has  been  added  at  the  wish  of  the  publisher, 
and  will,  without  doubt,  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable 
illustration  of  the  ^Anabasis. 

J.  &  W. 
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A  BiOGBAPmoAL  Notice  of  Xenophon  will  be  prefixed  to  another 
Tolnme.  Some  remarks  are  here  offered  on  the  authorship  of  the 
H  Anabasis.'* 

A  passage  of  the  "  Hellenica,'*  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  narra- 
liye  of  the  Expedition  of  Gyms  was  written  by  Themistogenes  of 
Syracuse,  has  given  rise  to  the  question^  whether  the  aoconnt  of 
that  expedition  which  we  now  have  is  that  of  Xenophon  or  that 
of  Themistogenes. 

When  Xenophon,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  events  relat- 
ing to  Greece,  comes  to  the  time  at  which  the  expedition  of 
Cyras  took  place,  he  says,'  "How  Gyros  collected  an  army,  how 
he  marched  np  the  country  with  it  against  his  brother,  how  the 
battle  was  fought,  how  Gyms  was  killed,  and  how  the  Ghreeks 
afterward  effected  a  safe  retreat  to  the  sea,  has  been  written  by 
Themistogenes  the  Syracusan.*' 

Suidas*  also  says  that  '^  Themistogenes,  a  Syraonsan  historian, 
wrote  the  Anabasis  of  Gyrus,  vric  ^  toIc  Kevo^Qvro^  'lS,Xkififuuiic 
^perai/sjid  some  other  things  conoemmg  his  own  country/' 
What  sense  is  to  be  given  to  the  word  ^perai  in  this  passage,  has 

1  IComs  in  Dissert.  HeUenicis  prsemiss.  c.  6.  Kiihner  Frolegom.  in 
Aiiab.*p.  xviii. 

*  HeBeh.  iiL  1,  2.  ^  y,  eefiurroyevvs. 
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been  a  snljjeot  of  much  doii\^t.  If  the  phrase  containing  it  be 
translated^  Mrith  Morns,  qua  nominattir  aut  laadaUir  in  HutoriA 
6r<BC&^  a  sense  is  given  to  the  verb  for  which  there  is  no  anthor- 
ity;  and  if  it  be  rendered,  with  most  interpreters,  qua  inserta 
legitur  hktoriia  Oraoi^  that  is  said  which  is  ^pt  trne.  Knster^ 
and  Dindorf,'  therefore,  snggest  that  the  word  ^EXkipuKol^^  which 
is  not  fonnd  in  the  Paristnannscripts,  shonld  be  struck  out.  The 
sense  will  then  be,  ^^whidi  is  inserted  among  the  writings  of 
Xenophon.^' 

Snidas  being  thns  interpreted,  the  two  passages  wfll  concur 
in  showing  that  a  narrative  of  the  ''  Anabasis"  was  written  by 
Themistogenes,  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
that  narrative  which  we  now  have  is,  or  is  not,  the  work  of 
Themistogenes. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Considerations  whether  the  Athenians  were  more 
renowned  in  Arms  or  in  Letters^*  observes,  in  alluding  to  the  his- 
torians, that  "  Xenophon  was  a  subject  of  history  for  himself,  for 
ho  wrote  an  acconnt  of  the  military  matters  which  he  successfully 
conducted,  but  represents  that  the  account  was  written  by  The- 
mistogenes the  Syracusan,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more 
credit  if  he  spoke  of  himself  as  another  person,  giving  to  another 
the  reputation  of  the  work."  The  passage  is  somewhat  obscure, 
for  there  is  a  word,  such  as  Xe^et,  wanting;  I  translate  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  taken  by  Leunclavius  and  Wyttenbach. 

In  agreement  with  this  passage  of  Plutarch,  Tzetzes,  in  his 
Chiliads,^  after  observing  that  Phidias  made  two  statues  for  a 
young  man  of  whom  he  was  fond,  and  for  whose  workmanship, 
it  appears,  they  were  to  pass,  says  that  ^^  Xenophon  did  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus ;  for  he  set  a  certain  name 
to  the  work  to  please  one  whom  he  loved ;  *  *  *  it  is  the 
book  of  Themistogenes  the  Sjrracusan,  and  afterward  came  to  be 
fsommonly  called  the  work  of  Xenophon ;  so  Plato  the  philosopher 
wrote  his  Dialogues  under  the  names  of  his  friends ;  and  other 
writers  have  composed  innumerable  things  in  a  similar  way.** 
When  he  says  that  *'  it  is  the  book  of  Themistogenes,"  rd  ptfi?Xo9 

*  Ad  Suidam,  v.  Oefuaroyevrfc.     s  Praef  in  Anab.  p.  vlL  ed.  1825. 
»  c.  L  *  viL  930. 
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BefuoToyhov^  iart,  he  can  have  no  other  meaning  bnt  that  it  was 
(plven  to  the  world  by  Xenophon  under  the  oame  of  Themisto- 
genes.  A  Scholinm,  which  is  appended  to  the  passage  by  an  un- 
known author,  states  the  matter  more  briefly  and  clearly :  ^^  Xeno- 
phon inscribed  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus  with  the  name  of  Themis- 
togenes,  yet  it  came  to  be  commonly  called  afterward  the  work 
of  Xenoj^on." 

From  these  writers,  then,  Plutarch,  Tzetzes,  and  hb  Scholiast, 
it;^ould  appear  that  the  ^*  Anabasis,"  or  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cyrus,  was  written  by  Xenophon,  and  published  as  the 
work  of  Themistogenes.  But  from  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  to 
which  we  ought  to  attribute  more  authority  than  to  any  other, 
as  also  from  that  of  Suidas,  we  may  rather  conceive,  as  Bindorf 
suggests,  that  there  were  two  Anabases^  the  one  written  by  The- 
mistogenes, before  Xenophon  wrote  the  third  book  of  the  Helle- 
nica,  and  to  which  Xenophon  was  then  content  to  refer,  and  the 
other  written  by  Xenophon  himself  subsequently  to  that  time. 
Under  this  supposition,  indeed,  we  must  believe  that  Xenophon 
published  the  Anabasis  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  while 
the  composition  seems  to  be  that  of  a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
faculties ;  but  Sophocles,  as  Kiihner'  observes,  wrote  with  great 
spirit  after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  the  Anabasis  might 
have  been  written  some  years  before  Xenophon  sent  it  out  of  his 
hands.  If  there  were  two,  that  of  Themistogenes,  from  what 
Xenophon  says  of  it,  may  have  brought  the  Greeks  only  to  the 
sea,  or  to  Trebisond ;  that  of  Xenophon  'is  continued  to  their 
junction  with  Thibron.  If  there  were  but  one,  Xenophon  may 
have  published  the  first  four  books,  at  an  earlier  period,  under  the 
name  of  Themistogenes,  and  have  afterward  added  the  three 
other  books,  and  signified  that  the  whole  was  his  own. 

One  object  of  the  author  of  the  work  which  we  have,  ob- 
serves Mitford,'  was  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  Xenophon ; 
in  the  latter  part  the  narrative  is  constantly  accompanied  with  a 
"Studied  defense  of  his  proceedings ;  the  droumstances  that  pro- 
duced his  banishment  from  Athens,  and  whatever  might  excite 
jealousy  against  him  at  LacedsBmon,  have  been  carefully  con- 

*  Prolegom.  in  Anab.  p.  xix.  «  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol  v.  p.  333. 
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sidered;  il^  therefore,  Themistogenes  wrote  it,  he  may  hare 
written  under  the  direction  of  Xenophon ;  if  Xenophon  wrote  it^ 
there  may  have  been  good  reasons  why,  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, he  shonld  have  wished  it  to  pass  under  another  person's 
name. 

If  there  were  two  Anabases,  we  may  sappose  that  Xenophon's 
superseded  that  of  Themistogenes,  and  caused  it  to  be  lost. 
The  name  of  Themistogenes,  as  an  author,  is  mentioned  by  no 
writer  besides  those  whom  we  have  noticed;  while  that  of 
Xenophon,  as  the  author  of  the  Anabasis,  is  specified,  as  Mitford 
and  Kriiger^  observe,  by  Bionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Strabo, 
Cicero,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lucian,  ^ian,  and  Athenans,  besides 
the  grammarians  and  lexicographers,  Hesychius,  f  oUux,  Harpo- 
oration,  and  Ammonius. 

But  no  decisive  opinion  can  be  pronounced.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  which  he  gives,  not  as  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  but 
as  a  matter  of  general  belief  in  his  day,  and  which  is  supported 
by  Tzetzes  and  his  Scholiast,  may  induce  many  readers,  if  sot 
the  mcyority,  to  suppose,  with  Weiske'  and  Xuhner,  that  there 
was  probably  but  one  Anabasis,  that  which  we  now  have,  and 
which,  though  the  work  of  Xenophon,  was,  for  whatever  reasons 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  sent  into  the  world  as  the  composition 
of  Themistogenes.  The  attractions  of  the  subject,  as  Dr.  Smith* 
observes,  might  have  induced  more  than  one  or  two  persons  to 
write  upon  it 

Of  the  other  work  translated  in  this  volume,  no  doubt  has  been 
expressed  that  Xenophon  was  the  author.  It  shows  what  were 
the  habits  and  conversation  of  him  who  taught  that 

To  know 
That  whidi  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom ; 

who  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  dwell  with  men ; 
and  who  was  pronounced  the  wisest  of  men  by  the  Delphio 

1  De  Authent  Anab.  p.  18. 

>  Tractat  de  8B8timand&  Gyri  Ezped.  p.  xvii  seqq. 

>  Note  on  Xen.  Hellen.  iii  1. 
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oracle,  ^*  because  he  judicionsly  made  choice  of  human  nature  for 
the  object  of  his  thoughts,  an  inquiry  into  which  as  much  ex- 
ceeds all  other  learning  as  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  adjust 
the  true  nature  and  measures  of  right  and  wrong  than  to  settle 
the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  compute  the  time  of  their  cir- 
cumvolutions.'' '    His  doctrine  was, 

Tavy  elSiiCt  ao^df  Ur^t  fidrtjv  6*  *EiriKovpov  iaaov 
Hov  rd  Kevdv  ifjTeiv,  kcU  riveg  al  fwvdde^,^ 

X)n  life^  on  morals,  be*  thy  thoughts  employed ; 
Leave  to  the  schools  their  Atoms  and  their  Yoid. 

He  gave,  indeed,  it  may  be  thought,  too  little  encouragement 
to  investigations  in  physical  science.  How  &r  he  recommended 
that  mathematical  studies  should  be  pursued,  may  be  seen  in  B. 
iv.  c.  7.  The  best  specimen  of  Socratio  reasoning  in  the  Memo- 
rahiUa  is  the  philosopher's  conversation  with  Euthydemns  in  B. 
iv.  0.  2.  9 

1  Spectator,  No.  408. 

y  AutomedoiL    AntfaoL  Gr.    Bambler,  No.  180. 
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BOOK  L— CHAPTER  L 


B«raatiige  of  O^rns  the  Toimger.  After  the  death  of  hiB  fitther  he  is  ao« 
cosed  of  j^lottiiiff  against  his  brother  Artaaeerzes,  who  imprisons  him,  bn^ 
releases  hmi  on  the  intercession  of  his  mother,  aiid  sends  nim  baok  to  his 
province,  where  he  secretly  colleots  forces,  of  whioh  a  laige  proportion 
are  from  Greece,  to  make  war  on  his  brother, 

1.  Of  Darius*  and  Parysatis  were  bom  two  sons,'  the  elder 
Artaxerzes,'  and  the  younger  CTms.  After  Darius  had  fallea 
sick,  and  suspected  that  tibe  end  of  his  life  was  approaching, 
he  was  desirious  that  both  of  his  sons  should  attend  him. 
2.  The  elder  then  happened  to  be  present ;  Cyrus  he  sent  for 
from  the  province  of  whidi  he  had  made  him  satrap.  He  had 
also  appointed  him  commander  of  all  the  forces  that  muster  in 
the  plain  of  Castolus.^ 

1  Darius  IL,  sumamed  Nothus,  who  reigned  from  B.a  423  to  B.a 
404,  the  year  in  which  Gyrus  went  np  to  BiSiylon. 

s  Several  children  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Life  of  Artax. 
c.  i  27. 

3  Afterward  Artaxerzes  H,  sumamed  Mnemon ;  he  began  his  reign 
B.C.  40fi. 

<  £if  KatTTuXov  ireSiov.']  In  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire,  certain  open  places,  plains  or  commons,  were  appointed  for  the 
assembly  and  review  of  troop&  See  i.  2*  11;  9.  7;  Hellen.  L  43. 
Heeren,  Jdeen,  vol  ii.  p.  486.  Castolus  is  mentioned  as  a  caij  of  Xiydia 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.    Kuhner. 
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Oyms  accordingly  went  up,  taking  with  him  Tissaphemes  as 
a  friend,  and  having  also  with  him  Qiree  hundred  heavy-armed 
Greeks,^  and  Xenias  of  Parrhasia,'  their  captain. 

3.  But  when  Darius  was  dead,  and  Artaxerxes  was  placed 
upon  the  throne,  lissaphemes  brought  an  iuscusation  against 
Cyrus  before  kis  brother,  saying  i^&t  he. was  plotting  against 
him.  Artaxerxes  was  induced  to  give  credit  to  it,  and  had 
Gyrus  arrested  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to  death ;  but 
his  mother,  having  begged  his  life,  sent  him  back  to  his  prov- 
ince. 

4.  When  Cyrus  had  departed,  after  being  thus  in  danger 
and  disgrace,  he  began  to  consider  by  what  means  he  might 
cease  to  be  subject  to  his  brother,  and  make  himself  king,  if  he 
could,  in  his  stead.  Parysatis,  their  mother,  was  well  disposed 
toward  Cyrus,^  as  she  loved  him  better  than  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  on  the  throne.  6.  Whatever  messengers  from  the  king* 
came  to  visit  him,  he  let  none  of  them  go  till  he  had  inclined 
them  to  be  friends  to  Himself  rather  than  the  monarch.^  He 
also  paid  such  attention  to  the  barbarians'  that  were  with  him, 
that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  and  well  inclined 
toward  himself.  6.  His  Greek  force  he  collected  as  secretly  as 
he  could,  that  he  might  surprise  the  king  as  little  prepared  as 
possible. 

He  collected  troops  in  the  following  manner.  Whatever 
garrisons  he  had  in  his  towns,  he  sent  orders  to  the  com- 
manders of  them  to  procure  respectively  as  many  Peloponne- 
sians  as  they  could,  of  the  best  class  of  soldiers,  on  pretense 
that  lissaphemes  was  forming    designs  upon  those  towns. 

*  TcDv  *'EX2,^vijv — ^TrA/rflf — Tpicucoaiovc.']  Three  hundred  of  the 
Greeks  that  were  in  his  pay,  or  of  such  as  he  could  then  procure. 

8  A  city  and  district  in  the  south-western  part  of  Arcadia. 

8  'Tnf/pxe  rifi  Kvp^]  "Partibus  et  consiliis  €gu8  [Cyril  fiivebat" 
Schneider.  "  Gyro  addicta  et  adjumento  erat."  Kuhner.  Compare  v. 
6.  23 ;  Hellen.  vii  6.  5. 

*  'OoTic — Ttjv  TTapd,  paaLkE(»>g.'\  We  must  understand  those  who  are 
called  i^oSoij  Cyrop.  viiL  6.  16 :  compare  CEcon.  iv.  6.  Zetme.  They 
were  officers  appointed  to  visit  the  satrapies  annually,  and  make  a  report 
respecting  the  state  6f  them  to  the  king. 

6  Odrcj  diari^eic  direnefiTrsTo,' k.  r.  A.]  "He  sent  them  all  away 
(alter)  so  disposing  them,  that  they  were  friends  rather  to  himself  thsai 
the  king." 

'  By  this  term  are  meant  chiefly  the  Asiatics  that  were  about  Cynia 
The  Greeks  called  all  people  Barbarians  that  were  not  of  their  own 
pwtion. 
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For  the  cities  of  Ionia  had  fonnerly  been  under  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Tissaphemes,  having  been  assigned  to  him  by  the 
king,  but  had  at  this  time  all  revolted  to  Cyras  ezoept  Miletus. 
7.  l^ssaphemeS)  discovering  that  the  people  of  lifiletas  weie 
forming  a  similar  design,  [to  go  over  to  Cyrus,^]  put  some  of 
them  to  death,  and  sent  others  into  banishment.  Cirrus,  receiv- 
ing the  exiles  under  his  protection,  and  assembling  an  army, 
laid  siege  to  Miletus  by  land  and  sea,  and  used  every  exertion 
to  restore  these  exiles ;  and  he  had  thus  another  pretext  for 
augmenting  the  number  of  his  forces.  8.  He  then  sent  to  the 
king,  and  requested  that,  as  he  was  his  brother,  these  cities 
should  be  given  to  him  rather  than  that  Tissaphemes  should 
govern  them ;  and  in  this  application  his  mother  supported  him. 
Thus  the  king  had  no  suspicion  of  the  plot  against  him,  but 
supposed  that  Cyrus  from  being  at  war  with  Tissaphemes  W9s 
spending  the  money  upon  troops ;  so  that  he  was  not  at  aU  con- 
cerned at  the  strife  between  them,  especially  as  C3nnis  remitted 
to  him  the  tribute  arising  from  the  cities  which  Tissaphemes 
had  had. 

9.  Another  army  was  collected  for  him  in  the  Chersonesus 
opposite  Abydos,  in  the  following  method.  Clearchus,  a  Lace^ 
daemonian,  happened  to  be  in  e^e.  Cyrus,  having  met  with 
him,  was  struck  with  admiration  for  him,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  ten  thousand  darics.'  Clearchus,  on  receiving  the 
gold,  raised  by  means  of  it  a  body  of  troops,  and  making  excur- 
sions out  of  the  Chersonesus,  made  war  upon  the  'Thracians 
that  are  situated  above  the  Hellespont,  and  was  of  assist^ce  to 
the  Greeks ;  so  that  thd  towns  on  the  Hellespont  willingly  con- 
tributed money  for  the  support  of  his  men.  This  too  was  a  force 
thus  secretly  maintained  for  Cyrus. 

10.  Aristippus,  also,  a  Thessalian,  happened  to  be  a  guest- 
friend'  of  Cyrus,  and,  being  pressed  by  an  adverse  faction  at 

1  '^ Kieoorffvai.  irpdg  Kvpov.']  These  words  are  regarded  as  spurious 
hy  Schneider,  on  the  suggestion  of  Wolf  and  Wyttenbach.  Ejruger  and 
Kjohner  retain  them,  as  added  eacpUcaUonis  causd, 

s  The  daric  was  a  Persian  gold  coin,  generallj  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Darius  I. ;  but  others  think  this  donbifol.  3BVom 
a  viL  18,  it  appears  that  three  hundred  darics  were  equal  to  a  talent. 
If  the  talent  be  estimated  liierefore^  as  in  Mr.  Hussey's  JEsaay  on 
Ane,  Weights  and  Mmey,  oh.  ixi.  sect  12,  at  £243  15«.,  the  value  of 
the  daric  will  be  1 69.  3d  The  sum  given  to  Clearchus  will  then  be 
£8125. 

>  Sivof,]    I  have  translated  this  word  by  guest-firiend,  a  conven- 
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liome,  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  for  two  thousand  meroen- 
arj  troops,  and  three  months'  pay  for  them,  representing  that 
he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  overpower  his  enemies.  Crros 
granted  him  four  thousand,  and  six  months'  pay,  desiring  him 
not  to  terminate  the  strife  until  *he  should  considt  him.  Thus 
another  body  of  troops  was  clandestinely  supported  for  him  in 
Thessaly. 

11.  He  then  requested  Prozenus  a  Boeotian,  who  waa  also 
his  guest-fiiend,  to  join  him  with  as  many  men  as  ho  oonld 
procure,  stating  that  he  intended  to  make  war  on  the  Pirn- 
dians,  as  they  molested  his  tearitories.  He  also  desired 
Sophsenetus  of  Stymphalus,^  and  Socrates,  an  Achaeaii,  both  of 
them  his  guest-friends,  to  come  to  him,  and  bring' as  many  men 
as  possible,  pretending  that  he  was  goiug  to  war  with  Tissa- 
phemes  on  Mhalf  of  the  lifilesian  exiles ;  and  they  acted  as  he 
wished. 


CHAPTER  n; 

Cyras  be^^  his  marcli,  proceeding^  ttom  Sardis  tltrongli  Lydia  into  Phiy- 

S'la,  where  he  is  joined  on^  new  foixses.    The.  city  of  Celnnsd ;  the  plain  of 
aTstrus,  where  the  soldiers  demand  their  arreazs  of  j)ay,  which  Cyrus 
discharges  with  money  received  from  the  qneen  of  Cihda.    The  town  of 
'    Thymbri][im ;  the  fbuntain  of  Hidas.    Cyrus  enters  OiHcia,  and  is  met  ttt 
Tarsus  by  Syennesis,  the  king  of  the  ooontry. 

1.  When  it  seemed  to  him  time  to  march  up  into  the  coun- 
try, he  made  it  his  pretext  for  doing  so  that  he  wished  to 
expel  the  Pisidians  entirely  from  the  territory,  and  mustered, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them,  the  whole  of  the  troops, 
as  well  barbarian  as  Greek,  that  were  on  the  spot.'     He  also 

lent  term,  which  made  its  appearance  in  our  language  some  time 
ago.  The  ^evoi  were  bound  by  a  league  of  f rieud^p  and  hospital- 
ity, by  which  each  engaged  to  entertain  the  other,  when  he  yisited 
him. 

^  A  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  borders  of  Achda. 

*  To  re  papfiapiKdv  k<U  rd  'EX^ffPucbv  rd  h>Tair&a  arpdrevficu]  There 
has  been  mu(di  dispute  about  the  exact  signiflcatiea  of  hfraO^a  in  this 
place.  Zeune  would  have  it  mean  ''iUuc,  in  ilhim  locum  ubi  sank 
Pisidas;"  and  Eriiger  thinks  that  "toward  Sardis"  is  intended.  But 
this  is  to  do  violence  to  the  word ;  I  have  followed  Weiske  and  Hixhnei^ 
Who  give  it  its  ordinary  sigmfloation.     "Barbaroium  et  GnBoonim 
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Bent  word  to  Clearchua  to  join  him,  bringing  whatever  force  was 
at  his  command ;  and  to  Aristippus,  as  soon  as  he  had  come  to 
terms  with  the  party  at  home,  to  send  him  back  the  troops  that 
he  had.  He  also  desired  Xenias  the  Arcadian,  who  commanded 
for  him  the  mercenaries  in  the  several  towns,  to  bring  him  all 
his  men  except  such  as  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  cit- 
adels. 2.  He  summoned,  too,  the  army  that  was  besieging 
Miletus,  and  invited  the  exiles  to  accompany  him  on  his  expedi- 
tion;  promising  them  that  if  he  snccessftilly  accomplished  the 
objects  for  which  he  undertook  it,  he  would  never  rest  till  he 
had  re-established  them  in  their  country.  They  cheerfully  con- 
sented, as  they  had  confidence  in  him,  and,  taking  their  arms, 
joined  him  at  Sardis. 

3.  To  Sardis  also  came  Xenias,  bringing  with  him  the 
troops  from  the  several  towns,  to  the  number  of 'four  thousand 
heavy-armed  men.  Thither  came  also  Proxenus,  with  heavy- 
armed  men  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  and  five  hun- 
dred Hght-armed ;  Sophaenetus  the  Stymphalian  with  a  thou- 
sand heavy-armed ;  Socrates  the  Achaean  with  five  hundred ; 
and  Pasion  of  Megara  with  three  hundred  heavy-armed,  and 
the  same  number  of  peltasts.^  Both  Pasion  and  Socrates  were 
among  those  serving  in  the  army  at  Miletus. 

4.  These  joined  him  at  Sardis.  Tissaphemes,  observing  these 
proceedings,  a^nd  considering  the  force  to  be  greater  than  was 
necessary  to  attack  the  Pisidians,  set  out,  with  all  possible 
^peed,  to  give  notice  of  the  matter  to  the  kin^,  taking  with  him 
about  five  hundred  cavalry ;  6.  and  the  king,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  from  Tissaphemes  of  the  preparation  of  Gyrus,  made  ar^ 
rangements  to  oppose  him. 

Gyrus,  at  the  head  of  the  force  which  I  have  stated,  com" 
menced  his   journey  from    Sardis,"  and  proceeded  through 

[exerdtum],  says  Kuhner,  "quern  Cyras  ibi,  ubi  versabatnr,  ooUecttiin 
habebat"  The  rd  before  ivravi^a  is  an  addition  of  Dindoif' s,  which 
Kiilmer  pnmounces  mmeoessary. 

1  The  ^e^raffrat  were  troops  armed  with  a  light  shield,  called  TceTiTtf, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  the  67r?.TTai  and  \f)i^L  They  were  6r8t 
made  an  efficient  part  of  the  Greek  forces  by  Iphicrates :  see  his  Life 
in  Com.  Nep. ;  and  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4.  16 ;  3.  12. 

>  Xenophon  begins  his  account  of  ike  expedition  from  Sardis, 
because  1^  there  joined  the  army,  but  afterward  constantly  computes 
from  ^gbsaas,  the  sea-port  from  whence  he  began  his  journey.  Stanr 
fird. 
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Lydia,  three  days'  march/  a  distance  of  twenty-two  parasangs," 
as  far  as  the  river  Maeander.  The  breadth  of  this  river  is  two 
plethra,*  and  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  it,  constructed  of  seven 
boats.  6.  Having  crossed  the  stream,  he  went  forward  through 
Phrygia,  one  day's  march,  eight  parasangs,  till  he  reached 
ColossaB,  a  populous  city,  wealthy,  and  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. Here  he  halted  seven  days ;  when  Menon  the  Thes- 
salian  joined  him  with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  troops  and  five 
hundred  peltasts,  consisting  of  Dolopians,  .^Enianes,  and  Olyn- 
thians. 

7.  Hence  he  proceeded  in  three  days'  march,  a  distance  of 
twenty  parasangs,  to  Oelsense,  a  populous,  large,  and  rich  city 
of  Phrygia.  Here  Gyrus  had  a  psdace,  and  an  extensive  park 
full  of  wild  beasts,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  hunt  on 
horseback  whenever  he  wished  to  give  himself  and  his  horses 
exercise.  Through  the  middle  of  this  park  flows  the  river 
M»ander;  its  springs  issue  from  the  palace  itself;  and  it 
runs  also  through  the  city  of  Celsense.  8.  There  is  also  at 
Gelsenae  a  palace  of  the  Great  King,^  situated  near  the  source 
of  the  rivet  Marsyas,  under  the  citadel.  This  river  too 
runs  through  the  city,  and  falls  into  the  Maeander.  The 
breadth  of  the  Marsyas  is  twenty-five  feet  Here  Apollo  is 
said  to  have  fiayed  Marsyas,  after  conquering  him  in  a  trial 
of  musical  skill,  and  to  have  hung  up  his  skin  in  the  cave, 
where  the  source  of  the  stream  rises :  and  on  this  account 
the  river  is  called  the  Marsyas.      9.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have 

1  2Ta5/4o6c.]  The  word  aradfto^  means  properly  a  station  or  TiaUing' 
place  at  the  end  of  a  day's  march,  of  which  the  length  varied,  but  was 
generally  about  five  parasangs. 

3  The  parasang  in  Xenophon  is  equal  to  thirty  stadia ;  see  ii  2.  6. 
So  Herodotus,  iL  6;  il  63.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  following  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Colonel  Leake,  makes  the  parasang  equal  to  3  English  miles,  180 
yards,  or  3  geographical  miles  of  1822  yards  each.  Travels  in  (he 
Traek^  pref.  p.  zii.  Thus  five  parasangs  would  be  a  long  day's  march; 
these  marches  were  more  thaii  seven ;  and  the  next  dAy's  was  eight. 
But  Bennell  thinks  the  parasang  not  more  than  2.78  English  miles. 
Mr.  Hussey,  Anc,  Weights^  eta.  Append,  sect.  12,  %iakes  it  3  miles, 
787*  yards. 

8  The  pkthrwn  was  100  Greek  or  101.126  English  feet.  See  Hussey, 
Append,  sect.  10,  p.  232. 

*  The  king  of  Persia  was  called  the  Great  King  by  the  Greek  writers, 
on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  his  dominions,  or  of  the  number  of 
kings  subject  to  him ;  a  title  similar  to  that  of  the  suooessors  of  Mo* 
hammed.  Grand  Signior. 
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built  both  this  palace  and  the  citadel  of  Cebenas,  when  he  was 
letnniizig  from  Greece  after  his  discomfitare  in  battle. 

Oyma  remained  here  thirty  dajs ;  daring  which  time  Cle- 
aitshuB,  the  Laoedsemonian  exile,  joined  him  with  a  thousand  i 
heayy-armed  men,  eight  hundred  Thracian  peltasts,  and  two 
hmidred  Cretan  archers.    At  the  same  time  Sosis^  of  Syrar 
ease  arriyed  with  three  hondie^  heavy-armed  men,  and  So- 
jhrnnetaA,  an  Arcadian,  with  a  thousand.    Here  C^rus  held 
a  review  of  the  Greeks  in  the  park,  and  took  their  number;! 
and  they  were  in  all  eleven  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  and 
about  two  thousand  peltasts.'     10.  Hence  he  proceeded  two  "^ 
days'  march,  a  distance  of  ten  parasangs,  to  Peltae,  a  well- 
peopled  city,  where  he  halted  three  days,  during  which  Xenias  ~3> 
the  Arcadian  celebrated  the  sacred  rites  of  Lycaean  Jove,'  and 
held  public  games  on  the  occasion ;  in  which  the  prizes  were 
golden  strigiles.*   Cyrus  was  present  at  the  games  as  a  spectator. 
Thence  he  proceeded,  two  days'  march,  twelve  parasangs,  to      ^ 
Ceramon  Agora,  a  populous  city,  the  last  on  the  side  of  Mysia. 

11.  Hence  he  proceeded,  in  three  days'  march,  the  distence 
of  thirty  parasangs,  to  the  Plain  of  Caystrus,  a  populous 
city.  Here  he  halted  five  days ;  and  at  this  time  more  than 
three  months'  pay  was  due  to  the  troops,  which  they  frequently 
went  to  his  tent  to  demand.    Cyrus  put  them  o^  giving  them 

'  This  is  the  reading  of  the  name  adopted  by  Dhidorf  and  Kuhner ; 
most  other  editors  have  SoeraUdf  which  oociirs  in  fbur  manuscripts ;  two 
have  808108 f  and  one  Sostes, 

,    *  The  word  is  here  used,  as  Spelman  observes,  in  a  more  general  sense 
than  ordinary,  to  signify  all  that  were  not  heavy-armed. 

*  Td  KyKoia,"]  The  festival  of  Lycsean  Jove  is  mentioned  by  Pansanlas, 
tilL  2,  1,  and  the  gymnastic  contests  held  in  it  by  Pindar,  OL  iz.  145; 
adiL  163 ;  Nem.  z.  89.  Schneider, — ^Moimt  Lycsenm  was  sacred  to  both 
Jupiter  and  Pan.    Kuhner. 

*  ZTXeyyide^.']  Generally  sapposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Latin  gtrigi' 
Us,  a  flesh-flcraper;  an  instrument  used  in  the  bath  for  cleansing  the 
sidn.  To  this  interpretation  the  preference  seems  to  be  given  by  Kiihner 
and  Bomemann,  to  whom  I  adhere.  Schneider,  whom  ErUger  follows, 
would  have  it  a  head-band  or  fillet,  such  as  was  worn  by  women,  and 
by  peisons  that  went  to  oonsolt  oracles.  Poppo  observes  that  the 
latter  sort  of  prizes  would  be  less  acceptable  to  soldiers  than  the 
former.  There  were,  however,  women  in  the  Grecian  camp,  as  will 
afterward  be  seen,  to  whom  the  soldiers  that  gained  the  prizes  might 
have  presented  tneib.  The  sense  of  the  word  must,  therefore,  be  left 
donbtftiL  The  sense  of  sHqiUa  is  supported  by  Soidas;  see  Sturz's 
Lez.s.  V. 
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hopes,  but  was  eyidenily  distressed;  for  it  was  no  pmrt  of 
his  character  not  to  pay  when  he  had  the  means.  12. 
Bnt  while  he  waa  there,  Epyaxa,  the  wife  of  Syennesis  king 
of  the  Cilicians,  paid  him  a  visits  and  was  said  to  have  pre* 
sented  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  in  consequence 
gave  the  troops  pay  for  four  months.  The  Cilician  queen 
had  with  her  a  body-guard  of  Cilicians  and  Aspendiana;  and 
it  was  reported  that  Cyrus  had  connection  with  ner. 

1  13.  Hence  he  proceeded  two  days'  march,  ten  parasangs,  to 
Thymbrium,  a  populous  city.  Here,  by  the  roadnside,  was  a 
fountain,  called  the  fountain  of  Midas,  king  c^  Phiygia;  at 
which  Midas  is  said  to  have  captured  the  Satyr,^  by  mixing 
wme  with  the  water. 
'V       14.  Hence  he  proceeded,  two  days'  march,  ten  parasangs, 

-.  to  Tyriseum,  a  well-peopled  city,  where  he  staid  three  days. 
The  Cilician  queen  is  said  to  have  requested  Cyrus  to  show  her 
his  army.  With  the  desire  therefore  of  exhibiting  it  to  her, 
he  reviewed  his  troops,  as  well  Greek  as  Barbarian,  in  the  plain. 

15.  He  ordered  the  Greeks  to  be  marshaled,  and  to  take  their 
places,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  for  battle,  each  captain 
arranging  his  own  men.  They  were  accordingly  drawn  up  four 
deep ;  Menon  and  his  troops  took  the  right  wing ;  Clearchus  and 
his  men  the  left ;  and  the  other  captains  occupied  the  center. 

16.  First  of  all,  then,  Cyrus  reviewed  the  Barbarians,  who 
marched  past  him,  drawn  up  in  troops  and  companies  f  and 
afterward  the  Greeks,  riding  by  them  in  his  chariot,  with  the 
Cilician  queen  in  her  car.'  They  had  all  brazen  helmets,  scarlet 
tunics,  greaves,  and  polished  shields.  17.  When  he  had  ridden" 
past  them  all,  he  stopped^his  chariot  in  front  of  their  phalanx, 
and  sent  Pigres  the  interpreter  to  the  Greek  officers,  with 
orders  for  them  to  present  arms,*  and  to  advance  with  their 
whole  phalanx.    The  officers  communicated  these  orders  to 

'  Tdv  Idrvpov,]  Silenufi.    See  Servius  ad  Yirg.  Ed.  vi.  13. 

'  KarcL  l?^  kcU  Kard.  rd^eic.']  'lA^  sigiiifies  properlj  a  troop  of  horse, 
consisting  of  64  men;  and  rdiict  a  company  of  foot,  which  Xenophon,  in 
the  Oyropsedia,  makes  to  consist  of  100  men. 

3  >£0'  dpftofM^C'^  The  harmamaaa  was  a  Persian  carriage^  probably 
covered,  for  women  and  children.  See  Q.  Curt.  iiL  3,  23 ;  Wesseling  ad 
Herod,  vil  4L. 

4  UfxMTieadai  rd  6vr^a.']  "To  hold  out  the  shield  ahd  the  spear,  the 
one  to  defend  the  person,  and  the  other  to  repel  or  attadc  an  advenazy.'* 
Kuhner, 
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their  soldiers ;  and,  when  the  trumpeter  gave  the  signal,  th^ 
presented  arms  and  advanced.  Then,  as  they  proceeded  witibi 
a  quicker  pace  and  loud  shouts,  the  soldiers  of  their  own  ac- 
cord took  to  running,  bearing  down  upon  the  tents  of  the  Per- 
sians. 18.  Upon  this,  there  arose  great  terror  among  the  rest 
of  the  Barbarians;  the  Gilician  queen  fled  from  her  car;  and 
the  people  in  the  mlurket  deserted  their  goods  and  took  to  their 
heels ;  whflo'  the  Greeks  marched  up  to  the  tents  with  laugh- 
ter. The  Gilician  queen,  on  beholding  the  splendor  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  armjc,  was  struck  with  admiration ;  and  Cyrus 
was  delighted  when  he  saw  the  terror  with  which  the  Greeks 
inspired  the  Barbarians. 

19.  Hence  he  advanced,  three  days'  march,  a  distance  of  *)> 
twenty  parasangs,  to  Iconium,  the  last  town  of  Phrygia ;  where 

^      he  halted  three  days.    He  then  went  forward  through  Lycao-    ') 
nia^  five  days'  march,  a  distance  of  thirty  parasan^ ;  and  this 
I  country,  as  being  that  of  an  enemy^  he  permitted  &e  Greeks  to 

L  T&vage.     . 

20.  From  hence  Cyrus  dispatched  the  Cilician  queen,  by  the 
shortest  road,  into  Cihcia ;  and  sent  with  her  the  troops  which 
Menon  had,  and  Menon  himself  Cyrus,  with  the  rest  ^f  the 
army,  proceeded  through  Gappadocia,  four  days'  march,  a  di&-  ^ 
tanoe  of  twenty-five  -parasangs,  to  Dana,  a  populous,  large,  and 
wealthy  city.  Here  he  staid  three  days ;  in  the  course  of  which  ^ 
he  put  to  death  a  Persian,  named  Megaphemes,  a  weaker  of  the 
royal  purple,.^  and  a  certain  other  person  in  power,  one  of  the 
provincial  governors  having  accused  them  of  conspiring  against 
him. 

21.  Th^  then  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Cilicia;  but  the. 
sole  entrance  was  a  road  broad  enough  only  for  a  single  car- 
riage,  very  steep,  and  impracticable  for  an  army  to  pass,  if 
any  one  opposed  them.  Syennesis,  besides,  was  said  to  be 
stationed  on  the  heights,  guarding  the  defile ;  on  which  ac-  , 
count  Cyrus  halted  for  a  day  in  me  plain.    The  next  day,  a  ' 

'  ^oivuciarr^  PaaiXeiov,']  .^knilins  Portas,  on  the  authority  of  Zonaras, 
Lex.  p.  1818,  interprets  this  "dyer  of  the  king's  purple;"  an  interpreta- 
tion repugnant  to  what  follow&     Moms  makes  it  purpt^cetus ;  Larcher, 
^  veoBiUainus,  because  in  Died.  Sic.  ziv.  26,  a  standaid  is  called  ^ivlkl^  : 

Brodflsos  gives  '  unus  d  regiis  fiuniliaribus,  punice&  vesto  indutus,  non 
poipnreA.'  Without  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  highest  Persian  nobles,  as 
he  is  Joined  with  the  ^irapxoi  dvvaffrai,^^    KuhMT^ 

1* 
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messenger  came  to  inform  him  that  Syennesis  had  quitted  the 
heights,  on  receiving  information  that  Menon's  army  was 
already  in  Oilicia  within  the  mountains,  and  hearing  that 
Tamos  had  a  nmnber  of  galleys,  belonging  to  the  Lacedse- 
monians  and  Cyrus  himself  sailing  round  from  Ionia  to  Oilicia. 
22.  Cyrus  accordingly  ascended  the  mountains  without  any 
opposition,  and  saw^  the  tents  in  which  the  Cilicians  kept 
guard.  Hence  he  descended  into  a  large  and  beautiful  plain, 
well  watered,  and  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  as  well 
as  vines.  It  also  produced  great  quantities  of  sesamum, 
panic,  nullet,'  wheat,  and  barley.  A  chain  of  hills,  strong 
and  high,  encompasses  it  on  all  sides  from  sea  to  sea.  23.  De- 
scending through  this  plain,  he  proceeded,  in  four  days'  march, 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  parasangs,  to  Tarsus,  a  large  and 
opulent  city  of  Oilicia.  Here  was  the  palace  of  Syennesis, 
the  king  of  the  Cilicians ;  and  through  the  midst  of  the  city 
runs  a  river,  caUed  the  Cydnus,  the  breadth  of  which  is  two 
plethra.  24.  This  city  Ihe  inhabitants,  with  Syennesis,  had 
deserted  for  a  stronghold  upon  the  mountains,  exeept  those 
who  kept  shops.'  Those  also  remained  behind,  wno  lived 
near  the  sea  at  Soli  and  at  Issi. 

25.  Epyaza,  the  wife  of  Syennesis,  had  arrived  at  Tarsus  five 
days  before  Cjtub,  But  in  passing  over  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  plain,  two  companies  of  Menon's  troops  had  perished ; 
some  said  that  they  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Cilicians, 
while  conmiitting  some  depredations;   others,  that  being  left 

^  EMe.]  This  seems  to  be  the  reading  of  all  the  manuscripts,  and  is 
retain^  07  Poppo,  Bomemann,  Bindor^  and  ii^uhn^r.  £ut  Schneider 
and  Weiske  read  elJie,  ''took  possession  o^"  on  the  suggestion  of  Mure- 
tus,  Yar.  Lect.  xv.  10,  who  thought  it  superfluous  for  Xenophon  to  saj 
that  CjTus  merely  saw  the  tents.  Lion,  however,  not  unreasonably  sup- 
poses this  verb  to  be  Intended  to  mark  the  distance  at  which  Cyrus 
passed  from  the  tents,  that  is,  that  he  passed  within  sight  of  them,  the 
Cilicians  having  retired  only  a  short  space  to  the  rear. 

s  ^rjffaftov  KoX  fieTUvriv  koI  KEyxpov!\  Sesamum  is  a  leguminous  plant, 
well  knoTd  in  the  East ;  the  seeds  of  it  resemble  hemp-seed,  and  are 
boiled  and  eaten  like  rice.  Me^vrf,  pcmcum^  is  a  plant  resembling 
millet.  KeyxpoCy  milvwrr^  millet,  is  far  the  best  known  of  the  three  to 
Europeans.    Panic  bears  its  grain  in  ears ;  millet,  in  bunches. 

9  Ka7r7/7.£Za.]  Kairrj'keiov  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  a  tavern ;  some- 
times in  a  more  general  sense,  as  any  kind  of  shop.  We  may  suppose 
that  all  those  remained  behind  who  had  any  thing  to  sell,  with  the  hope 
of  getting  profit 
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bebind,  and  unable  to  find  tbe  rest  of  the  anny  or  tbeir  road, 
tbey  bad  been  destroyed  wbile  wandering  about.  Tbey 
amounted  to  a  hundred  heavy-farmed  men«  26.  Wben  the  rest 
of  Menon's  troops  came  up,  full  of  resentment  at  the  fate  of  their 
comrades,  they  plundered  both  the  city  of  Tarsus  and  the  pa- 
lace in  it.  Cyrus,  on  entering  the  city,  sent  for  Syennesis  to 
come  to  him ;  but  Syennesis  answered,  that  he  had  /never  yet 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  one  stronger  than  himself; 
nor  would  he  then  consent  to  go  to  Cyrus,  until  his  wife  pre- 
vailed upon  him,  and  he  received  solemn  assurances  of  safely. 
27.  Afterward,  when  they  had  met,  Syennesis  gave  Cyrus  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  his  army,  and  Oynis  in 
return  presented  him  with  such  gifts  as  are  hekl  in  estunation 
by  a  king,  a  horse  with  a  golden  bit,  a  golden  chain  and  biace- 
lets,  and  a  golden  cimiter  and  Persian  robe.  He  also  engaged 
that  his  country  should  no  more  be  plundered,  and  that  he 
should  receive  back  the  captured  slaves,  if  they  any  where 
met  with  them. 


CHAPTER  m. 


CyniB  is  forced  to  stay  twenty  days  at  Tarsns  by  a  mnliny  of  the  Oreek 
soldiers,  who,  snepecting  that  they  were  led  against  the  king*  refhse  to 
go  fhrther,  and  oner  violence  to  Clearchns,  who  endeavors  to  force  them 
to  proceed.  Bat  being  told  by  Cyrus  that  the  expedition  is  directed 
i^^ainst  Abrooomas,  and  promised  an  increase  of  pay,  they  agree  to  ooxk- 
tmue  their  march. 

1.  Here  Cyrus  and  the  army  remained  twenty  days ;  for  "X  o 
the  soldiers  refused  to  proceed  further,  as  they  now  began  to 
suspect  that  they  were  marching  against  the  king,  and  said 
that  they  had  not  been  hired  for  this  purpose.  Clearchus, 
first  of  all,  endeavored  to  compel  his  soldiers  to  proceed ;  but, 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  advance,  they  pelted  him  and  his 
baggage-cattle  wiSi  stones.  2.  Clearchus,  indeed,  on  this 
occasion,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  stoned  to  death.  At 
length,  when  he  saw  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  by 
force,  he  called  a  meeting  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  first,  stand- 
ing before  them,  he  continued  for  some  time  to  shed  tears, 
while  they,  looking  on,  were  struck  with  wonder,  and  re- 
mained silent    He  then  addressed  them  to  this  effect : 
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3.  "^  Wonder  not,  soldiers,  that  I  feel  distressed  at  the 
present  occurrences ;  for  Cyrus  engaged  himself  to  me  by  ties 
of  hospitality,  and  jLonored  me,  iimen  I  was  an  ecdle  from  my 
country,  both  with  other  marks  of  esteem,  and  by  presenting 
me  with  ten  thousand  darics.  On  receiving  this  money,  I 
did  not  treasure  it  up  for  my  ojm  use,  or  squander  it  in 
luxury,  but  spent  it  upon  you.  4.  First  of  all,  I  made  war 
upon  the  Thracians,  and,  m  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  with 
your  assistance,  took  vengeance  upon  them  by  expelling  them 
from  the  Ghersonesus,  when  they  would  have  taken  the  coun- 
try from  its  Grecian  colonists.  When  Cyrus  summoned  me, 
.  I  set  out  to  join  him,  taking  you  with  me,  that  if  he  had  need 
\  of  my  aid,  I  might  do  him  service  in  return  for  the  benefits 
'  thaft  I  had  received  from  him.  5.  But  since  you  are  unwill- 
ing to  accompany  him  on  this  expedition,  I  am  under  the  ob- 
ligation, either,  by  deserting  you,  to  preserve  the  friendship  of 
Cyrus,  or,  bv  proving  false  to  him,  to  adhere  to  you.  Whether 
I  shall  do  ngnt,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  shall  give  you  the  pref- 
erence, and  will  undergo  with  you  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary. Nor  shall  any  one  ever  say  that,  after  leading  Greeks 
into  a  country  of  Barbarians,  I  deserted  the  Greeks,  and 
adopted,  in  preference,  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians. 

6.  "  Since,  however,  you  decline  to  obey  me,  or  to  follow 
me,  I  will  go  with  you,  and  submit  to  whatever  may  be  des- 
tined for  us.  For  I  look  upon  you  to  be  at  once  my  country, 
my  friends,  and  my  fellow-soldiers,  and  consider  that  with  you 
I  shall  be  respected,  wherever  I  may  be :  but  that,  if  separated 
from  you,  I  shall  be  unable  either  to  afford  assistance  to  a 
friend,  or  to  avenge  myself  upon  an  enemy.  Feel  assured, 
therefore,  that  I  am  resolved  to  accompany  you  wherever 
you  go." 

7.  Thus  he  spoke;  and  the  soldiers,  as  well  those  under 
his  own  command  as  the  others,  on  hearing  these  assur- 
ances, applauded  him  for  saying  that  he  woidd  not  march 
against  the  kin^ ;  and  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  troops  of 
Aenias  and  Pasion,  taking  with  them  their  arms  and  baggage, 
went  and  encamped  under  Glearchus. 

8.  Cyrus,  perplexed  and  grieved  at  these  occurrences,  sent 
for  Clearchus ;  who,  however,  would  not  go,  but  sending  a 
messenger  to  Cyrus  without  the  knowledge  of  the  soldiers, 
bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  as  these  matters  would  be  ar- 
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ranged  to  his  satisfiiction.  He  also  desired  Cyras  to  send  for 
Mm  again,  but,  when  Cyrus  had  done  so,  he  again  declined  to 
go.^  9.  Afterward,  having  assembled  his  own  soldiers,  and 
those  who  had  recently  gone  oyer  to  him,  and  any  of  the  rest 
that  wished  to  be  present,  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

^'It  is  evident,  soldiers,  that  the  situation  of  Cyrus  with 
regard  to  us  is  the  same  as  ours  with  regard  to  him ;  for  we 
are  no  longer  his  soldiers,  since  we  refuse  to  follow  him,  nor' is 
he  any  longer  our  paymaster.  10.  That  he  considers  himself 
wronged  by  us,  however,  I  am  well  aware;  so  that,  even 
when  he  sends  for  me,  I  am  unwilling  to  go  to  him,  prind- 

dlyfrom  feeling  shame,  because  I  am  conscious  of  having 
n  in  all  respects  falae  to  him ;  and  in  addition,  from  being 
afraid  that,  when  he  has  me  in  his  power,  he  may  take  venge- 
ance on  me  for  the  matters  in  which  he  conceives  that  he 
has  be«L  injured.  11.  This  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
lime  for  us  to  sleep,  or  to  neglect  our  own  safety ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  consider  what  we  must  do  under  these  circum- 
stances.' As  long  as  we  remain  here,  it  seems  necessary  to 
consider  how  we  may  best  remain  with  safety ;  or,  if  we  de- 
termine upon  going  at  once,  how  we  may  depart  with  the 
greatest  security,  and  how  we  noiay  obtain  provisions;  for 
without  these,  the  general  and  the  private  soldier  are  alike 
inefficient.^  12.  Cyrus  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  friend  to 
those  to  whom  he  is  a  friend,  but  a  most  violent  enemy  to 
those  to  whom  he  is  an  enemy.  He  has  forces,  too,  both  in- 
fimtry  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  a  naval  power,  as  we  all  alikd 
see  and  know ;  for  we  seem  to  me  to  be  encamped  at  no  great 
distance  from  him.  It  is  therfore  full  time  to  say  wha£dver 
any  one  thinks  to  be  best"  Having  spoken  thus,  he  made  a 
pause. 

13.  Upon  this,  several  rose  to  speak;  some,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  express  what  they  thought ;  others,  previously  in- 
structed by  Clearchus,  to  point  out  what  difficulty  there  would 
be  either  in  remaining  or  departing,  without  the  consent  of 

^  He  himselC  the  very  person  who  had  desired  Cyras  to  send  for  him, 
refiised  to  go;  this  refusal  being  given  for  the  sake  of  keeping  np  ap- 
pearances. 

*  '£k  tovtuv.1  **Ez  his,  secundum  hssc,  h.  e.  in  hac  rerum  oonditione.'^ 
JDihner.    Bornemann  interprets  mmpljpost  hcK, 

>  OijTe  arpaniyw  oUre  16l6tov  o^eXog  oifdiv,']  *'  No  profit  (or  use)  ttftbar 
Df  a  geofiral  or  private  soldier." 
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Cyrus.  14.  One  of  these,  pretending  to  be  eager  to  proceed 
"vnth  all  possible  haste  to  Greece,  proposed  that  they  should 
choose  other  commanders  without  delay,  if  Glearchus  were  un- 
willing to  conduct  them  back ;  that  they  should  purchase  pro- 
visions, as  there  was  a  market  in  the  Barbarian  camp,  and  pack 
up  their  baggage ;  that  they  should  go  to  Cyrus,  and  ask  him 
to  fiimish  l£em  with  ships,  in  which  they  might  sail  home ; 
and,  if  he  should  not  grant  them,  that  they  should  beg  of  him 
a  guide,  to  conduct  them  back  through  such  parts  of  the 
country  as  were  friendly  toward  them.*  But  if  he  would  not 
even  allow  them  a  guide,  that  they  should,  without  delay,  form 
themseves  in  warlike  order,  and  send  a  detachment  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights,  in  order  that  neither  Cyrus  nor  the 
Cilicians  ("of  whom,"  said  he,  "we  hare  many' prisoners,  and 
much  money  that  we  hare  taken")  may  be  the  first  to  occupy 
them.  Sucn  were  the  suggestions  that  he  offered ;  but  after 
him  Clearchus  spoke  as  follows : 

15.  "  Let  no  one  of  you  mention  me,  as  likely  to  imdertake 
this  command ;  for  I  see  many  reasons  why  I  ought  not  to  do 
so ;  but  be  assured,  that  whatever  person  you  may  elect,  I  shall 
pay  the  greatest  possible  deference  to  him,  that  you  may  see 
that  I  know  how  to  obey  as  well  as  any  other  man." 

16.  After  him  another  arose,  who  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
him  who  advised  them  to  ask  for  ships,  just  as  if  Cyrus  were 
not  about  to  sail  back,'  and  who  showed,  too,  how  foolish  it 
would  be  to  request  a  guide  of  the  very  person  "  whose  plans," 
said  he,  "we  are  frustrating.  And,"  he  added,  "if  we 
should  trust  the  guide  that  Cyrus  might  assign  us,  what  will 
hinder  Cyrus  from  giving  orders  to  occupy  the  heights  before 
we  reach  them  ?     17.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be  reluctant 

*  Aid  ^iTiiac  r^f  ;%;wpaf.]  The  earlier  editions  have  <5f  before  Sidj  of 
which,  as  being  useless,  Schneider  first  suggested  the  omission;  and 
which  has  accordingly  been  rejected  by  subsequent  editors.  The  guide 
was  to  conduct  them  only  through  regions  that  were  friendly  to  Gyros, 
or  where  he  could  procure  them  a  friendly  reception. 

3  'Qav:£p  TTuXiv  rdv  arohiv  Kvpov  fii)  iroiovfihfov.']  About  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  there  has  been  much  dispute.  The  translation  which 
I  have  given  is  that  of  Bomemann,  "  quasi  retro  Cyrus  navigaturus  non 
esset,"  which  is  adopted  by  Kuhner.  "The  speaker  assumes,"  says 
Bomemann,  "  that  Cyrus  is  directing  his  march  against  the  Pisidifins  or 
some  other  rebellious  people,  and  that,  when  he  has  reduced  them,  h% 
will  return  to  his  province." 
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to  embark  in  any  vessel  that  he  mieht  grant  us,  lest  he 
should  send  us  and  the  galleys  to  me  bottom  together;  I 
should  also  be  afraid  to  follow  any  guide  that  he  may  ap- 
point, lest  he  should  conduct  us  into  places  from  whence 
there  would  be  no  means  of  escape ;  and  I  had  rather,  if  I 
depart  without  the  consent  of  Cyrus,  depart  without  his 
knowledge ;  but  this  is  impossible.  18.  I  say  then  that  such 
proposals  are  absurdities ;  and  my  advice  is,  that  certain  per- 
sons, such  as  are  fit  for  ihe  task,  should  accompany  Clearchus 
to  Cyrus,  and  ask  him  in  what  service  he  wisnes  to  employ 
us ;  and  if  the  undertaking  be  similar  to  that  in  which  he  be- 
fore employed  foreign  troops,^  that  we  too  should  follow  him, 
and  not  appear  more  cowardly  than  those  who  previously 
went  up  widi  him.  19.  But  if  the  present  design  seem  great^ 
and  more  difficult  and  more  perilous  than  the  former,  that 
that  they  should  ask,  in  that  case,  either  to  induce  us  to  accom- 
pany him  by  persuasion,  or,  yielding  himself  to  our  persuasions, 
to  give  us  a  passage  to  a  friendly  country ;  for  thus,  if  we 
accompany  him,  we  shall  accompany  him  as  friends  and  zeal- 
ous supporters,  and  if  we  leave  him,  we  shall  depart  in 
safety ;  that  they  then  report  to  us  what  answer  he  makes  to 
this  application ;  and  that  we,  having  heard  his  reply,  take 
measures  in  accordance  with  it" 

20.  These  suggestions  were  approved ;  and,  having  chosen 
certain  persons,  &ey  sent  them  with  Clearchus  to  ask  Cyrus 
the  questions  agreed  upon  by  the  army.  Cyrus  answered 
that  he  had  hea^  that  Abrocomas,  an  enemy  of  his,  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  twelve  d&jB^  march  distant ;  and  it  was 
against  him,  he  said,  that  he  wished  to  march ;  and  if  Abroco- 
mas should  be  there,  he  said  that  he  longed  to  take  due  venge- 
ance on  him ;  but  if  he  should  retreat,  *'  we  will  consider 
there,"  he  added,  "  how  to  proceed." 

21.  The  delegates,  having  heard  this  answer,  reported  it  to 
the  soldiers,  who  had  still  a  suspicion  that  he  was  leading  them 
against  the  king,  but  nevertheless  resolved  to  accompany  him. 
Tmey  then  asked  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  Cyrus  promised  to 
give  them  all  half  as  much  again  as  ihej  received  before,  that 
IS  to  say,  instead  of  a  daric,  three  half-darics  a  month  for  every 

^  The  reference  la  to  the  three  hundred  Greeks  that  went  up  with 
Gyms  to  Babylon  under  the  command  of  Xenias  the  Pairhasian,  / 
1,2. 
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soldier.    But  no  one  heard  there,  at  least  publicly,  that  he  was 
leading  them  against  the  king. 


CHAPTER  W. 

The  mmy  readhes  Iflsi,  the  last  dt^  in  Cilida,  at  whioh  the  fleet  then  ar- 
rives. Cyms  proceeds  into  Syria,  where  two  of  the  Greek  captains, 
Xenias  and  Pasion,  desert  the  expedition;  the  good  feeling  of  Cyrus,  in 
forbearing  to  pursue  them,  renders  the  other  Greeks  more  willing  to  ao- 
company  him.  He  arrives  at  Thapeaoas,  on  the  Euphrates,  where  ne  d^ 
closes  the  real  object  of  his  ezpeaition  to  the  Greek  troops,  who  express 
discontent,  but  are  induced  by  nresh  promises,  and  the  example  of  Menon, 
to  cross  the  river. 

1.  Hence  he  proceeded,  two  days'  march,  a  distance  of  ten 
parasangs,  to  the  river  Psarus,  the  breadth  of  which  was  three 
plethra.  He  then  went  forward,  one  days'  march,  five  para- 
sangs, to  the  river  Pyramus,  the  breadth  of  which  is  a  stadium. 
Hence  he  advanced  in  two  days'  march,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
parasangs,  to  Issi,  the  last  city  in  Cilicia,  situate  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  a  populous,  large,  and  rich  place. 

2.  Here  Cyrus  remained  three  days,  in  which  time  the  ships 
from  Peloponnesus,  thiry-five  in  number,  arrived,  Pythagoras 
the  Lacedaemonian  being  their  commander.  But  Tamos,  an 
I^yptian,  had  conducted  the  fleet  from  Ephesus,  who  had  also 
with  him  five-and-twenty  other  ships,  belonging  to  Cyrus,  with 
which  he  had  blockaded  Miletus  when  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
Tissaphemes,  and  had  fought  against  him  on  behalf  of  Cyrus. 
3.  In  these  vessels  came  also  Cheirisophus  the  Lacedaemonian, 

.  who  had  been  sent  for  by  Cyrus,  and  who  had  with  him  seven 
hundred  heavy-armed  troops,  which  he  commanded  as  part  of 
the  army  of  Cyrus.  The  ships  were  moored  opposite  Cyrus's 
tent.  Here,  too,  the  Greek  mercenaries,  who  were  in  the  pay 
of  Abrocomas,  four  hundred  heavy-armed  men,  deserted  nim 
and  came  over  to  Cyrus,  and  joined  in  the  expedition  against 
the  king. 

^  4.  Hence  he  proceeded,  one  day's  march,  five  parasangs,  to 
the  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria.     These  were  two  fortresses  ;* 

1  'Hffcv  (Jl  Tavra  6vo  reixv-]  As  the  fern.  TrvAat  precedes,  and  as  the 
ffotes  were  not  properly  the  reixvt  but  the  spaco^between  them,  Weiske 
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of  the  part  inihin  ihem,  toward  Oilieiay  Syeimesis  and  a 
gotttd  of  Cilicians  had  the  charge ;  the  part  without,  toward 
Syria,  a  garrison  of  the  king's  soldiers  was  reported  to  oc- 
cupy. Between  the  two  runs  a  rirer,  called  Carsus,  a  pleth- 
mxa  in  breadth.  The  whole  space  between  the  fortresses  was 
three  stadia ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  pass  it  by  force ;  for  the 
passage  was  very  narrow,  the  walls  reached  down  to  the  sea, 
and  above  were  inaccessiUe  rocks.  At  each  of  the  fortresses 
were  gates.  5.  It  was  on  account  of  this  passage  that  Cyrus 
had  sent  for  the  fleet,  that  he  might  disembark  heavy-armed 
troops  within  and  without  the  gates,^  who  might  force  a  pass- 
age through  the  enemy,  if  they  still  kept  guard  at  the  Syrian 
gates ;  a  post  which  he  expected  Abrocomas  would  hold,  as 
he  had  under  his  command  a  numerous  army.  Abrocomas 
however  did  not  attempt  this ;  but,  when  he  heard  that  Cyrus 
was  in  Cilida,  retreated  out  of  Phoenicia,  and  proceeded  to 
join  the  kmg,  having  with  him,  as  was  said,  three  hundred 
ihousand  men. 

6.  Hence  he  proceeded  through  Syria,  one  day's  march,  i 
five  parasangs,  to  Myriandrus,  a  city  near  the  sea,  inhabited 
by  Phoenicians:  this  place  was  a  public  mart,  and  many 
merchant-vessels  lay  at  anchor  there.  7.  Here  they  remained 
seven  days;  and*  here  Xenias  the  Arcadian  captain,  and^ 
Pasion  the  Megarean,  embarking  in  a  vessel,  and  putting  on 
board  their  most  valuable  effects,  sailed  away;  being  actu- 
ated, as  most  thought,  by  motives  of  jealousy,  because  Cyrus 
had  allowed  Clearchus  to  retain  under  his  command  their  sol- 
diers, who  had  seceded  to  Clearchus  in  the  expectation  <^ 
returning  to  Greece,  and  not  of  marching  against  the  king. 
Upon  their  disappearance,  a  rumor  pervaded  the  army  that 

conjectures  ^aav  Si  Ivraiy&a,  k,  r.  A.,  which  Kuhner  and  others  approve^ 
bnt  have  not  admitted  into  the  text.  Kiihner  interprets  reixv  ''ca^ 
teDa,"  and  I  have  followed  him.  When  Zoiophoa  epet^  a  UtUe  below, 
of  reixv  ^k  t^v  ^d^xertav  Ko^Kovray  he  seems  to  mean  waJQs  attached 
to  the  fortress  nearest  to  the  sea.  So  when  he  says  that  aJt  each  of  (he 
fortresses,  hrl  role  reixeaiv  dfupoT^poiCf  were  gcUes,  he  appears  to  signify 
that  there  were  gates,  in  the  walls  attached  to  each  of  the  fortresses. 
'*  At  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  yards,  corresponding  with  the  three 
stadia  of  Xenophon,  are  the  rains  of  a  wall,  which  can  be  traced  ami<^ 
dense  shrabbery,  from  the  mountains  down  to  the  sea-shore,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  round  tower."    Amsworth,  p.  69. 

I  '' That  is,  within  the  two  fortiresses  aid  beyond  them,  viz.,  In  Syiia.*' 
Xuhner, 
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Cjrros  would  parsue  them  with  ships  of  war;  and  some 
wished  that  they  might  be  taken,  as  having  acted  per« 
fidiously;  while  others  pitied  their  &te,  if  they  should  be 
caught. 

8.  But  Cyrus,  calling  together  the  captains,  said  to  them, 
^'  Xenias  and  Pasion  have  left  us :  but  let  them  be  well  as' 
sured  that  they  have  not  fled  clandestinely;  for  I  know 
which  way  they  are  gone ;  nor  have  they  escaped  beyond  my 
reach ;  for  I  have  triremes  that  would  overtake  tlieir  vessel. 
But,  by  the  gods,  I  shall  certainly  not  pursue  them ;  nor  shall 
any  one  say  that  as  long  as  a  man  remains  with  me,  I  make 
use  of  his  services,  but  that,  when  he  desires  to  leave  me,  I 
seize  and  ill-treat  his  person,  and  despoil  him  of  his  property. 
But  let  them  go,  with  the  consciousness  that  they  have  acted 
a  worse  part  toward  us  than  we  toward  them.  I  have,  in- 
deed, their  children  and  wives  under  guard  at  Tralles;  but 
not  even  of  them  shall  they  be  deprived,  but  shall  receive  them 
back  in  consideration  of  their  former  service  to  me."  9.  Thus 
Cyrus  spoke ;  and  the  Greeks,  even  such  as  had  been  previously 
d^inclined  to  the  expedition,  when  they  heard  of  the  noble 
conduct  of  Cyrus,  accompanied  him  with  greater  pleasure  and 
alacrity. 

After  these  occurrences,  Cyrus  proceeded  four  days'  march, 
a  distance  of  twenty  parasangs,  to  the  river  Chains,  which  is 
a  plethrum  in  bread^,  and  full  of  large  tame  fish,  which  the 
Syrians  looked  upon  as  gods,  allowed  no  one  to  hurt  either 
them  or  the  pigeons.  The  villages,  in  which  they  fixed  their 
quarters,  belonged  to  Parysatis,  having  been  given  her  for  her 
girdle.* 

10.  Thence  he  advanced,  five  days'  march,  a  distance  of 
thirty  parasangs,  to  the  source  of  the  river  Dardes,  which  is  a 
plethrum  in  breadth.  Here  was  the  palace  of  Belesys,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  and  a  very  large  and  beautiftd  garden,  con- 
taining all  that  the  seasons  produce.  But  Cyrus  laid  it  waste, 
and  burned  the  palace. 

^  Elc  ^civffv.li  Nominally  to  famish  her  with  girdles,  or  to  supj^  or- 
naments for  her  girdle,  it  being  the  custom  wi&  the  Persian  kings  to 
bestow  places  on  their  queens  and  other  fovorites,  ostensibly  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  famishing  them  with  articles  of  dress,  food,  or  other  conven- 
ienoe&  See  Herod.  iL  98;  Plato,  Aldb.  I.  c.  40;  Cia  in  Yerr.  iii.  23; 
Com.  Nepbs,  Life  of  Themistodes,  c.  10. 
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11.  Hence  he  proceeded,  three  days'  march,  a  distance  ofN 
fifteen  parasangs,  to  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  there  four 
stadia  in  breadth,  and  on  which  is  situated  a  large  and  rich 
city,  named  Thapsacus.  The  army  remained  there  five  days ;  S 
and  Gyrus  sent  for  the  Greek  captains,  and  told  them,  that 
his  march  was  directed  to  Babylon,  against  the  Great  King ; 
and  he  desired  them  to  make  this  announcement  to  the  soldiers, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  accompany  him. 

12.  The  leaders,  assembling  their  troops,  communicated  this 
information  to  them;  and  Uie  soldiers  expressed  themselves 
much  displeased  with  their  officers,  and  said  that  they  had 
long  known  this,  but  concealed  it ;  and  they  refused  to  go,  im- 
less  such  a  donative  was  granted  them  as  had  been  given  to 
those  who  had  before  gone  up  with  Gyrus  to  his  father,  and 
that,  too,  when  they  did  not  go  to  fight,  but  merely  attended 
Gyrus  when  his  father  summoned  him.  13.  This  state  of 
things  the  generals  reported  to  Gyrus ;  who  in  consequence 
promised  to  give  every  man  five  minae  of  silver,^  when  they 
should  arrive  at  Babylon,  and  their  full  pay  besides,  until  he 
should  bring  back  the  Greeks  to  Ionia  again.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Grecian  force  was  thus  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany him.  But  before  it  was  certain  what  the  other  soldiers 
would,  do,  whether  they  would  accompany  Gyrus  or  not,  Menon 
assembled  his  own  troops  apart  from  the  rest,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

14.  **  If  you  will  follow  my  advice,  soldiers,  you  will,  with- 
out incurring  either  danger  or  toil,  make  yourselves  honored 
by  Gyrus  beyond  the  rest  of  the  army.  What,  then,  would 
I  have  you  do  ?  Gyrus  is  at  this  moment  urgent  with  the 
Greeks  to  accompany  him  against  the  king ;  I  therefore  sug- 
gest that,  before  it  is  known  how  the  other  Greeks  will  an- 
swer Gyrus,  you  should  cross  over  the  river  Euphrates.  16. 
For  if  they  should  determine  upon  accompanying  nim,  you  will 
appear  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  by  being  the  first  to  pass 
the  river;  and  to  you,  as  being  most  forward  with  your 
services.  Gyrus  ^\  feel  and  repay  the  obligation,  as  no  one 
knows  how  to  do  better  than  himself.  But  if  the  others  should 
determine  not  to  go  with  him,  we  shall  all  of  us  return  back 
again;  but  you,  as  having  alone  complied  with  his  wishes,    . 

^  Beckoning  th&  talent  at  £243  l^s.,  the  mina  (60  =  a  talent),  will 
be  £4  Is.  3dL,  and  five  mm»  £20  Qa,  3d 
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and  as  being  most  worUij  of  his  confidenoey  he  'will  employ  in 
garrison  duty  and  posts  of  anthority ;  and  whatever  dse  yoa 
may  ask  of  him,  I  feel  assured  that,  as  the  friends  of  Cyrna, 
you  will  obtain  it." 

16.  On  hearing  these  proposals^  they  at  <mce  complied  with 
them,  and  crossed  the  river  before  the  others  had  giyen  their 
answer.  And  when  C^rros  perceived  that  they  had  crossed, 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  dispatched  Glus  to  Menon's  troops 
with  this  message:  ''I  appland  your  condncty  my  friends; 
and  it  shall  be  my  care  that  you  may  appland  me ;  or  think 
me  no  longer  Gyms."  17.  Hhe  soldiers,  in  consequence,  being 
fiUed  with  great  expectations,  prayed  that  he  might  snooeed ; 
and  to  Menon  Cyrus  was  said  to  have  sent  most  magnifi- 
cent presents.  After  these  transactions,  he  passed  the  liver, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  army  followed  him ;  and,  in  crossing 
the  stream,  no  one  was  wetted  by  its  waters  above  the  breast 
18.  The  people  of  Thiq)sacu3  said,  that  this  river  had  never,  ex* 
cept  on  tnat  occasion,  been  passable  on  foot,  but  only  by  means 
of  boats;  which  Abrocomas,  going  before,  had  burned,  that 
Cyrus  might  not  be  able  to  cross.  It  seemed,  llierefore,  that 
tlus  had  happened  by  divine  interposition,  and  that  the  liver 
had  phdnly  made  way  for  Cyms  as  the  future  king. 

19.  Hence  he  advanced  through  Syria,  nine  days'  march,  a 
distance  of  fifty  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  the  river  Araxes, 
where  were  a  number  of  villages,  stored  with  com  and  wine. 
Here  the  army  remained  three  days,  and  collected  provisions. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  anny  jprooeeds  throngh  Arabia,  having  the  Eaphrates  on  the  ri^t. 
They  Bimer  from  want  of  provisions,  and  many  of  the  beasts  of  bnraen 
perish ;  but  sapplies  are  procared  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Eaphi^- 
les.  A  dispute  oociub  between  Clearchns  ana  Menon,  which  is  qoelled 
by  Cyrus. 

1.  Cyrus  now  advanced  through  Arabia,  having  the  Eu- 
phrates on  his  right,  five  days'  march  through  the  desert,  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  parasangs.  In  thi^  region  the  ground 
was  entirely  a  plain,  level  as  the  sea.    It  was  covered  with 
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woimirpod,  and  wliatoyer  other  kinds  of  shrub  or  reed  grew 
on  it,  were  aU  odoriferous  as  petfomes.  But  there  were  no 
trees.  2.  There  were  wild  animals,  however,  of  various  kinds ; 
the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses;  there  were  also  many 
ostriches,  as  well  as  bustards  and  antelopes ;  and  these  am- 
mals  the  horsemen  of  the  army  sometimes  hunted.  The  wild 
asses,  when  any  one  pursued  them,  would  start  forward  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  then  stand  still;  (for  they  ran  much 
more  swiftly  than  the  horse ;)  and  again,  when  the  horse  ap- 
proached, they  did  the  same ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  catch 
them,  unless  the  horsemen,  stationing  themselves  at  intervals, 
kept  up  the  pursuit  with  a  succession  of  horses.  The  flesh  of 
those  tibat  were  taken  resembled  venison,  but  was  more  ten- 
der. 3.  An  ostrich  no  one  succeeded  in  catching ;  and  those 
horsemen  who  hunted  that  bird,  soon  desisted  from  the  pur- 
suit; for  it  far  outstripped^  them  in  its  flighty  nsing  its 
feet  for  running,  and  its  wings,  raising  them  Uke  a  sail.'  The 
bustards  might  be  taken,  if  a  person  started  them  suddenly ; 
for  th^  fly  but  a  short  distance,  like  plirtridges,  and  soon 
tire.    Their  flesh  is  very  delicious. 

4.  Marching  through  this  region,  they  came  to  the  river 
Mascas,  the  breadth  of  which  is  a  plethrum.  Here  was  a 
large  deserted  city,  of  which  the  name  was  Corsote,  and 
which  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Mascas.  Here  they 
staid  three  days,  and  furnished  themselves  with  provisions.  > 

5.  Thence   he   proceeded,  thirteen  days'  march  through   "* 
the  desert,  a  distance  of  ninety  parasangs,  stiU  keeping  the 
Euphrates  on  the  right,  and  arrived  at  a  place  called  the 
Gates.'    In  this  march  many  of  the  beasts  of  burden  perished 
of  hunger ;  for  there  was  neither  grass,  nor  any  sort  of  tree, 

*  'Afl-ceyfl-dro.]  "Drew  itself  away  from"  its  pursuers.  There  are 
various  readings  of  this  word.  Kiihner  adopts  direaTra^  in  the  sense  of 
"  drew  off  his  pursuers  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  huntsmen."  Bomemann  reads 
airevraro, 

*  It  would  be  needless  to  repeat  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the 
oonstruction  of  this  passage ;  I  hove  adopted  the  explication  of 
Kiihner. 

8  Eir?  XltJAof  .]  A  strait  or  defile  through  which  the  road  lay  firom  Me- 
sopotamia into  Babylonia ;  hence  called  the  Pylm  Babylonia.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  Sfub  voce  Xapfiavdij,  Ainsworth,  p.  80, 
places  it  fourteen  miles  north  of  Fel6jah,  and  a  hundred  and  eight  miles 
north  of  Babylon. 


^ 
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but  the  whole  countrj  was  completely  bare.  The  inhabitantB, 
who  quarried  and  fashioned  miUstones  near  the  river,  took 
them  to  Babylon,  and  sold  them,  and  liye&  upon  com  which 
they  bought  with  the  money.  6.  Com,  too,  fiiiled  the  army, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  any,  except  in  the  Lydian 
market  among  Cyrus's  Barbarian  troops,  where  they  pur- 
chased a  capithe^  of  wheat-flour  or  barley-meal  for  four  sigh. 
The  siglus  is  equivalent  to  seven  Atdc  oboli  and  a  half,'  and 
the  capithe  contains  two  Attic  choenices.  The  soldiers 
therefore  lived  entirely  upon  flesh. 

Y.  There  were  some  of  these  marches  which  he  made  ex- 
tremely long,  whenever  he  wished  to  get  to  water  or  forage. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  narrow  and  muddy  road  presented 
itsel£  almost  impassable  for  the  wagons,  Cyrus  halted  on 
the  spot  with  the  most  distinguished  and  weal&y  of  his  train, 
and  ordered  Glus  and  Pigres,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Bar- 
barian forces,  to  assist  m  extricating  the  wagons.  8.  But 
as  they  appeared  to  him  to  do  this  too  tardily,  he  ordered,  as 
if  in  anger,  the  noblest  Persians  of  his  suite  to  assist  in  ex- 
pediting the  carriages.  Then  might  be  seen  a  specimen  of 
their  ready  obedience ;  for,  throwing  off  their  purple  cloaks, 
in  the  place  where  each  happened  to  be  standing,  they  rushed 
forward,  as  one  would  run  in  a  race  for  victory,  down  an  ex- 
tremely steep  declivity,  having  on  those  rich  vests  which 
they  wear,  and  embroidered  trowsers,  some  too  with  chains 
about  their  necks  and  bracelets  on  their  wnsts,  and,  leaping 
with  these  equipments  straight  into  the  mud,  brought  the 
wagons  up  qmcker  than  any  one  would  have  imagined. 

9.  On  the  whole,  Cyrus  evidently  used  the  greatest  speed 
throughout  the  march,  and  made  no  delay,  except  where 
he  halted  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions,  or  for 
some  other  necessary  purpose ;  thinking  that  the  quicker 
he  went,  the  more  unprepared  he  should  find  the  king  when 
he  engaged  him,  and  that  the  more   slowly  he  proceeded, 

^  Kairi^J]  A  measure,  as  is  said  below,  equal  to  two  Attic  chcenices. 
The  Attic  clLoeniz  is  valued  by  Mr.  Hussej,  Essay  on  Ancient  Weights, 
etc.,  ch.  13,  sea  4,  at  1.8467  pint 

'  The  siglua  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
shekel,  but  erroneously,  as  the  siglus  was  of  less  value  than  the  shekel 
The  obolus  is  valued  by  Mr.  Hussey  at  something  more  than  three 
hali^pence;  seven  oboli  and  a  half  would  therefore  be  about  a  shil- 
ling. 
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the  more  numerous  would  be  the  force  collected  by  the  king. 
And  an  attentive  observer  might  see  that  the  empire  of  the 
king  was  strong  indeed  in  extent  of  territoiy  and  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  weak  through  the  length  of  the  roads,  and 
the  dispersion  of  its  forces,  if  an  enemy  invaded  it  with  rapid 
movements. 

10.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  over  against  their 
course  through  the  desert,  was  an  opulent  and  extensive  city, 
called  Charmande;  from  this  place  the  soldiers  purchased 
provisions,  crossing  the  river  on  rafts  in  the  following  manner. 
They  filled  the  skins,  which  they  had  for  the  coverings  of 
their  tents^'  with  dry  hay,  and  then  ok>8ed  and  stitched  them 
together,  so  that  the  water  could  not  touch  the  hay.  Upon 
these  they  went  across,  and  procured  necessaries,  such  as  wine 
made  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  and  panic'  com ;  for  this 
was  most  plentiful  in  those  parts.  11.  Here  the  soldiers  of\ 
Menon  and  those  of  Clearchus  falling  into  a  dispute  about 
something,  Clearchus,  iudging  a  soldier  of  Menon's  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  injQicted  stnpes  upon  him,  and  the  man,  coming  to 
the  quarters  of  his  own  troops,  told  his  comrades  what  nad 
occurred,  who,  when  they  heard  it,  showed  great  displeasure 
and  resentment  toward  Clearchus.  12.  On  the  same  day, 
Clearchus,  after  soing  to  the  place  where  the  river  was  crossed, 
and  inspecting  me  market  there,  was  returning  on  horseback 
to  his  tent  through  Menon's  camp,  with  a  few  attendants. 
Cyrus  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  was  still  on  his  way  thither. 
Otie  of  Menon's  soldiers,  who  was  employed  in  cleaving  wood, 
when  he  saw  Clearchus  riding  througn  the  camp,  threw  his 
ax  at  him,  but  missed  his  aim ;  another  then  threw  a  stone 
at  him,  and  another,  and  afterward  several,  a  great  uproar 
ensuing.  13.  Clearchus  sought  refuge  in  his  own  camp,  and 
inmiediately  called  his  men  to  arms,  ordering  his  heavy-armed 
troops  to  remain  on  the  spot,  resting  their  shields  against  their 
knees,  while  he  himself,  with  the  Thracians,  and  the  horse- 

^  XKeirdofiara  is  the  reading  of  Dindor^  but  it  ought  rather  to  be 
areydafiara,  if  the  distinction  of  Kriiger  and  Kuhner,  who  adopt  the 
latter,  bp  right;  viz.  that  tjKiircurfia  atgnifies  a  covering  to  wrap  round 
the  body,  and  arkyaaiia  a  shelter  against  sun  or  rain.  See  Arrian,  iiL 
29.  This  mode  of  crossing  rivers,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Layard,  is  still 
practioed  in  Armenia  both  by  men  and  women. 

*  See  note  on  i  2,  22. 
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men  that  were  in  his  camp,  to  the  number  of  more  than  ibrty, 
(and  most  of  these  were  Thracians),  bore  down  toward  the 
troops  of  Menon,  so  that  they  and  Idenon  himself  were  stnick 
with  terror,  and  made  a  ^neral  rush  to  their  arms;  while 
some  stood  still,  not  knowmg  how  to  act  under  the  circum- 
stances. 14.  Proxenus  happened  then  to  be  coming  up  be- 
hind the  rest,  with  a  body  of  heavy-armed  men  following 
him,  and  immediately  led  his  troops  into  the  middle  space  be- 
tween them  both,  and  drew  them  up  under  arms,  begging 
Clearchus  to  desist  from  what  he  was  doin^.  But  Olearchns 
was  indignant,  because,  when  he  had  narroTny  escaped  stoning, 
Proxenus  spoke  mildly  of  the  treatment  that  he  had  received ; 
he  accordingly  desired  him  to  stand  out  from  between  them. 

15.  At  this  juncture  Cyrus  came  up,  and  inquired  into  the 
affiiir.  He  then  instantly  took  his  javelins  in  his  hand,  and 
rode,  with  such  of  his  confidential  officers  as  were  with  him,  into 
the  midst  of  the  Greeks,  and  addressed  them  thus:  16. 
^Clearchus  and  Proxenus,  and  you  other  Greeks  who  are 
here  present,  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing.  For  if  you 
engage  in  any  contention  with  one  another,  be  assured,  &at 
this  very  day  I  shall  be  cut  off,  and  you  also  not  long  after  me ; 
/since,  if  our  affairs  go  ill,  all  these  Barbarians^  whom  you  see 
I  before  you,  will  prove  more  dangerous  enemies  to  us  than 
even  those  who  are  with  the  king."  l5r.  Clearchus,  on  hear- 
ing these  remonstrances,  recovered  his  self-possession;  and 
both  parties,  desisting  from  the  strife,  deposited  their  arms  in 
iheir  respective  encampments. 


CHAPTER  VL 


fraoes  of  the  Mng's  troopB  are  perceived.  Orontes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  • 
relation  of  Cyras,  offers  to  go  forward  with  a  body  of  cavalir,  and  lay  «n 
axnbnsh  for  the  kmg^s  army.  Before  he  sets  out,  however,  ne  is  found  to 
be  in  correspondence  with  the  king,  and  is  put  to  death. 

1.  As  they  advanced  from  this  place,  the  footsteps  and  dung 
of  horses  were  observed,  and  the  track  was  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  about  two  thousand  cavalry.  These,  as  they  went  be- 
fore, had  burned  all  the  fodder,  and  whatever  else  might  have 
been  of  use  to  Cyrus.    And  here  Orontes,  a  Persian,  by  birth 
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oomiectod  with  the  king,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Persians  in  the  field,  turned  traitor  to  Cyrus ;  with  whom,  indeed, 
he  had  previously  been  at  strife  but  had  been  reconciled  to 
him.^  2.  He  now  told  Gyrus,  that  if  he  would  give  him  a 
thousand  horse,  he  would  either  cut  6%  by  lying  in  ambnsh,  the 
body  of  cavalry  that  were  burning  all  before  them,  or  would  take 
the  greater  number  of  them  prisoners,  and  hinder  them  from 
consuming  every  thing  in  their  way,  and- prevent  them  from 
ever  informing  the  king  that  they  had  seen  the  army  of  Cyrus. 
Cyras,  when  he  heard  his  proposal,  thought  it  advantageous ; 
and  desired  him  to  take  a  certain  nimiber  of  men  from  each 
of  the  different  commanders. 

3.  Orontes,  thinking  that  he  had  secured  the  cavalry, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  saying  that  he  would  come  to 
him  with  as  many  horse  as  he  could  obtain ;  and  he  de- 
sired him  to  give  directions  to  his  own  cavalry  to  receive 
him  as  a  friend.  There  were  also  in  the  letter  expressions 
reminding  the  king  of  his  former  friendship  and  fidelity 
to  him.  This  letter  he  gave  to  a  man,  upon  whom,  as  he 
^believed,  he  could  depend,  but  who,  when  he  received 
it,  carried  it  to  Cyrus.  4.  Cyrus,  after  reading  the  letter, 
caused  Orontes  to  be  arrested,  and  summcmed  to  his  own  tent 
seven  of  the  mo^t  distinguished  Persians  of  his  sta^  and  de- 
sired the  Greek  generals  to  bring  up  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
men,  who  should  arrange  themselves  under  arms  around  his 
tent  They  did  as  he  desired,  and  brought  with  them  about- 
three  thousand  heavjr-armed  soldiers.  5.  Clearchus  he  called 
in  to  assist  at  the  council,  sjR  that  officer  appeared,  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  rest,  to  be  held  most  m  honor  among  the 
Greeks.  Afterward,  when  Clearchus  left  the  council,  he  re- 
lated to  his  friends  how  the  trial  of  Orontes  was  conducted ; 
for  there  was  no  injunction  of  secrecy.  He  said,  that 
Cyrus  just  opened  the  proceedings : 

6.  *^  I  have  solicited  your  attendance,  my  finends,  in  order 
that,  on  consulting  with  you,  I  may  do,  with  regard  to  Orontes 
here  before  you,  whatever  may  be  thought  just  before  gods 
and  men.  In  the  first  place,  then,  my  &ther  appointed  him  to 
be  subject  to  me.  And  when  afterward,  by  the  command, 
as  he  himself  states,  of  my  brother,  he  engaged  in  war  against 
me,  havinfi^  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Sardis,  I,  too,  took  up 
arms  against   him,  and   made  him  resolve   to  desist  from 

vox*  I.  2 
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war  wifli  me ;  and  then  I  reodved  fixm  him,  and  gave  him 
inietnni,  the  righC-hand  of  friendship^  7.  And  since  that 
occanence,"  he  continued,  **  is  there  anything  in  which  I  haye 
wronged  you  V*  Oiontes  replied  that  there  was  not  Gyros 
again  asked  him,  *^  And  did  you  not  then  snbeequently,  when, 
as  yon  own  yourself  you  had  received  no  injury  from  me,  go 
oyer  to  the  Mysians,  and  do  all  the  mischief  in  your  power  to 
my  territories?''  Orontes  answered  in  the  affirmatiYe.  '^And 
did  you  not  then, "  continued  Cyras,  "  when  you  had  thus 
again  proved  your  strength,  ccxne  to  the  altar  of  Diana,  and 
say  that  you  repented,  and,  prevailing  upon  me  by  entreaties^ 
;ive  me,  and  receive  from  me  in  return,  pledges  of  mutual 
lilh?"  This,  too,  Oiontes  acknowledged.  8.  ''What  in- 
jury, then,"  continued  Cyrus,  "  have  you  received  from  me, 
that  you  are  now,  for  the  third  time,  discovered  in  traitorous 
deagns  against  me  f  Orontes  saying  that  he  had  received 
no  injury  frx>m  him,  Cyrus  asked  him,  **  Ton  confess,  then, 
that  you  have  acted  unjustly  toward  me ?"  ''I  am  necessi- 
tated to  confess  it,"  replied  Orontes.  Cyrus  then  again  in- 
quired, ^'  And  would  you  yet  become  an  enemy  to  my  brother^ 
and  a  faithfril  friend  to  me  f  Oronte»  answered,  ^  Though 
I  should  become  so,  O  Cyrus,  I  should  no  longer  appear  so  to 
you."  9.  On  this  Cyrus  said  to  those  present,  "•  Such  are  this 
man's  deeds,  and  such  his  confessions.  And  now,  do  you  first^ 
O  Clearchus,  declare  your  opinion,  whatever  seems  right  to 
you."  Clearchus  spoke  thus :  ^  I  advise,  that  this  man  be  put 
out  of  the  way  with  all  dispatch ;  that  8//^  it  may  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  him,  but  that  we  may 
have  leisure  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  benefit  those  who  are 
willing  to  be  our  friends."  10.  In  this  opinion,  Clearchus 
said,  the  rest  concurred.  Afterward,  by  the  direction  of 
Cyrus,  all  of  them,  even  those  related  to  the  prisoner,  rising 
from  their  seats,  took  Orontes  by  the  girdle,^  in  token  that  he 
was  to  suffer  death ;  when  those  to  whom  directions  had  been 
given,  led  him  away.  And  when  these  saw  him  pass,  who 
had  previously  been  used  to  bow  before  hini,  they  bowed  be- 
fore him  as  usual,  though  they  knew  that  he  was  being  led  to 
execution. 

1  This  was  a  costoin  among  the  PersiaDS  on  sach  occasions,  as  ia  ex- 
pressly signified  by  Diodoras  SicolnSy  zvlL  30,  in  his  aooount  of  the  con- 
demnation of  GbandemuS)  at  the  command  of  Darius. 
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11.  AJfter  he  had  been  conducted  into  the  tent  of  Artapatas, 
the  most  confidential  of  Cyrus's  scepter-beaiers,'  no  one  from 
that  time  ever  beheld  Orontes  either  living  or  dead,  nor  could 
any  one  say,  from  certain  knowledge,  in  what  manner  he  died. 
Yarious  conjectures  were  made ;  but  no  burial-place  of  him  was 
ever  seen. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


CyroB  enton  BabTlonin,  and  reviewB  his  troopB ;  he  addresBes  the  Oreeks, 
and  promiaee  tnem  great  rewards  in  case  of  victory.  He  advances  in  order 
of  battle,  bnt  afterward,  snpiKwinff  that  his  brother  had  no  immediate 
intention  to  engage,  proceeds  with  less  cantion. 

1.  Hevcb  Cyrus  proceeded  through  Babylonia,  three  days'  t 
march,  a  distance  of  twelve  parasangs :  and  at  the  end  of  ihe 
third  day's  march,  he  reviewed  his  army,  both  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians, in  the  plain,  about  midnight ;  for  he  expected  that  with 
the  ensuing  dawn  the  king  would  come  up  with  his  army  to  of- 
fer him  battle.  He  desired  Clearchus  to  take  command  of  the 
right  wing,  and  Menon  the  Thessalian  that  of  the  lefi,  while  he 
himself  drew  up  his  own  troops. 

2.  After  the  review,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  some  deserters  from  the  - 
Great  King  came  and  gave  Cyrus  information  respecting  the 
royal  army.  Cyrus,  assembling  the  generals  and  captains  of 
the  Greeks,  consulted  with  them'  how  he  should  conduct  the 
engagement,  and  then  encouraged  them  with  the  following  ex- 
hortations :  3.  "  It  is  not,  O  Greeks,  from  any  want  of  Barbarian 
forces,  that  I  take  you  with  me  as  auxiliaries ;  but  it  is  because 
I  think  you  more  e£Scient  and  valuable  than  a  multitude  of  Bar- 
barians, that  I  have  engaged  you  in  my  service.  See,  then,  that 
you  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  liberty  of  which  you  are 
possessed,  and  for  which  I  esteem  you  fortunate ;  for  be  well  as- 
sured, that  I  should  prefer  that  freedom  to  all  that  I  possess,  and 
to  other  possessions  many  times  as  great 

4.  But  that  you  may  know  to  what  sort  of  encounter  you  are  - 
advancing,  I,  from  my  own  experience,  will  inform  you.    The 

1  XKtrrrrovxt'W.']  "Eunuchs,  who,  by  the  institution  of  Ottus  the  elder, 
fiirmed  the  Idng's  body-guard.    See  Gjiop.  viL  5,  58."    Zmme, 
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enemy's  numbers  are  immense,  and  they  make  their  onset  with 
a  loud  shout ;  but  if  you  are  firm  against  this,  I  feel  ashamed 
to  think  what  sort  of  men,  in  other  respects,  you  will  find 
those  in  the  country  to  be.  But  if  you  are  true  men,  and  prove 
yourselves  stout-hearted,  I  will  enable  those  of  you  who  may 
wish  to  go  home,  to  return  thither  the  envy  of  their  fellow-coun- 
tiymen ;  but  I  think  that  I  shall  induce  most  of  you  to  prefer 
the  advantages  of  remaining  with  me  to  those  in  your  own 
country." 

5.  Upon  this,  Gaulites,  an  exile  from  Samos,  a  man  in  the 
confidence  of  Cyrus,  being  present,  said,  "Yet  some  say,  O 
Cyrus,  that  you  make  many  promises  now  because  you  are  in 
such  a  situation  of  approaching  danger;  but  that  if  things 
should  turn  out  well,  you  will  not  remember  them  ;*  and  some, 
too,  say,  that  even  if  you  have  both  the  memory  and  the  will, 
you  will  not  have  the  power  of  bestowing  all  that  you  promise.'* 

6.  He*aring  this,  Cyrus  said,  "  We  have  before  us,  my  fidends, 
the  empire  that  was  my  Other's,  extending,  on  the  south  to  the 
parts  where  men  can  not  live  for  heat ;  and  on  the  north,  to  the 
parts  where  they  can  not  live  for  cold.;  and  over  all  that  lies 
between  these  extremes,  the  fiiends  of  my  brother  are  now  satraps. 

7.  But  if  we  conquer,  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  make  our  own 
firiends  masters  of  these  regions.  So  that  it  is  not  this  that  I 
fear,  that  I  sball  not  have  enough  to  give  to  each  of  my  Mends, 
if  things  turn  out  successfully,  but  that  I  shall  not  have  Mends 
enough  to  whom  I  may  give  it  And  to  each  of  you  Greeks,  I 
will  also  give  a  golden  crown. 

8.  The  Greeks  who  were  present,  when  they  heard  these  assur- 
ances, were  much  encouraged,  and  reported  what  he  had  said  to 
the  rest.  The  captains,  too,  and  some  others  of  the  Greeks,  went 
into  his  tent,  desiring  to  know  for  certain  what  would  be  their 
reward  if  they  should  be  victorious ;  and  he  did  not  let  them  go 
without  satisfying  the  minds  of  all. 

9.  But  all  who  conversed  with  him,  urged  him  not  to  en- 
gage in  the  battle  personally,  but  take  his  station  behind  their 
Hne.  About  this  time,  also,  Clearchus  put  a  question  to  Cyrus 
to  this  effect :  "  And  do  you  think,  Cyrus,  tnat  your  brother 

^  Ov  fiefir^adai.']  This  is  the  reading  in  all  the  books  and  manuscripts. 
Bat  a  future  seems  to  be  wanted  rather  than  a  perfect  Hutchinsoa 
and  others  render  it  "te  non  fore  memorem."  Should  we  read 
fUfjiv^aeaBai  7  * 
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-will  come  to  battle  with  you?"  "By  Jupiter,"  replied  Cyrus, 
'^  if  be  be  indeed  the  son  of  Darius  and  Parysatis,  and  my 
broths,  I  shall  not  gain  possession  of  these  dominions  without  a 
struggle." 

10.  In  mustering  the  Greeks  under  arms,  their  numbers  were 
found  to  be  ten  thousand  four  hundred  heavy-armed  men,  and . 
two  thousand  four  hundred  peltasts ;  of  Barbarian  troops  under 
Cyrus,  there  were  one  hundred  thousand,  with  about  twenty 
chariots  armed  with  scythes. 

1 1.  Of  the  enemy  the  number  was  said  to  be  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand,  with  two  hundred  scythed  chariots.  Hiere 
were,  b^des,  six  thousand  cavalry,  of  whom  Artagerses  had 
the  command ;  these  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  -king  him- 
selfl  12.  Of  the  royal  army  there  were  four  commanders,  or 
generals,  or  leaders,'  over  each  three  hundred  thousand  men ; 
that  is  to  say,  Abrocomas,  Tissaphemes,  Gobryas,  and  Arbaces. 
But  of  this  number  only  nine  hundred  thousand  were  present  at 
the  battle,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  scythed  chariots ;  fpr  Abro- 
comas, who  was  marching  from  Phoenicia,  did  not  arrive  tiU 
five  days  after  the  battle. 

13.  This  information  was  brought  to  Cyrus  by  some  of  the 
enemy  who  deserted  from  the  Great  King  before  the  battle ;  and 
such  of  the  enemy  as  were  taken  prisoners  after  the  battle  gave 
the  same  account. 

14.  Hence  Cyrus  proceeded  one  day's  march,  a  distance  of 
three  parasangs,  with  all  his  forces,  as  well  Greek  as  Barbarian, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle :  for  he  expected  that  on  this  day 
the  king  would  give  him  battle ;  as  about  the  middle  of  the 
day's  march,  there  was  a  deep  trench  dug ;  the  breadth  of  it 
was  five  fathoms,'  and  the  depth  three.  15.  This  ditch  extend- 
ed up  through  the  plain,  to  the  distance  of  twelve  parasangs,  as 
tar  as  the  wall  of  ffiedia.'    Here  are  the  canals  which  are  sup- 


*  Tlffov  dpxovTec  koI  oTparriyoi  kcH  ffyefiovec  TCTTOpfff.]  Weiske 
considezB  the  words  Kot  arpdrrjyoi  Kctt  ^efwvec  sporions ;  and  Schneider 
and  some  others  are  of  his  opinion.  Kiihner  thinks  that  they  are  genu- 
ine, and  explicative  of  the  more  general  term  apxovTcc. 

s  'OpyviaL]  The  dpyvtd  was  equal  to  6.0675  English  feet.  See  Hussey 
on  Ancient  Weights,  etc.,  Append,  sect.  10. 

8  Tov  I/Lffdiac  reixovc.]  As  many  of  the  best  manuscripts  have 
Uff^eiaCf  in  this  passage  as  well  as  in  ii.  4^  12 ;  IL  4,  27,  and  vii  8,  26, 
TCiihner  adopts  that  reading,  under  the  notion  that  the  wall  was  named 
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plied  from  the  river  Tigris;^  there  are  four  of  them,  each  a 
plethnmi  in  beadth,  and  very  deep ;  boats  employed  in  convey- 
ing corn  sail  along  them.  They  discharge  themselves  into  the/ 
Euphrates,  are  distant  from  each  other  one  parasang,  and  there 
are  bridges  over  them.  Near  the  Euphrates  was  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  the  river  and  the  trench,  about  twenty  feet  in 
breadth.  16.  This  trench  the  Great  King  had  made  to  serve  as 
a  defense,  when  he  heard  that  Cyrus  was  marching  against  him. 
By  this  passage  Cyrus  and  his  army  made  their  way,  and  got 
within  the  trench. 

17.  On  this  day  the  king  did  not  come  to  an  engagement^ 
but  there  were  to  be  seen  many  traces  of  men  and  horses  in  re- 
treat 

18.  Gyma  sent  for  Silanus,  the  Ambracian  soothsayer,  and 
gave  him  three  thousand  darics,'  because  on  the  eleventh  day 
previous,  while  sacrificing,  he  had  tgld  Cyrus  that  the  king 
would  not  fight  for  ten  days;  when  Cyrus  exclaimed,  "He  will 
not  then  fight  at  all,  if  he  does  not  fignt  within  that  time ;  but 
if  you  shall  prove  to  have  spoken  tnuy,  I  promise  to  give  you 
ten  talents."  This  money,  therefore,  he  now  paid  him,  the  ten 
days  having  elap'sed. 

19.  As  the  Mng  made  no  attempt  at  the  trench,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  Cyrus's  army,  it  was  thought  both  by  Cyrus 
and  the  rest  that  he  had  given  up  the  intention  of  fighting ; 
80  that  on  the  day  following  Cyrus  proceeded  on  his  march 
with  less  caution.     20.  On  the  day  succeeding  that,  he  pur- 

from  Medea,  the  wife  of  the  last  king  of  the  Modes,  whom  the  Persians 
conquered  and  despoiled  of  his  dominions.  "Those  who  defend  the 
reading  M^d/a^,"  continues  Kiihner,  "  suppose  the  name  to  be  derived 
from  the  country  of  Media^  and  believe,  with  Mannert  (Qeog.  L  p.  330), 
that  it  is  the  same  wall  which  Semiramis  built  to  defend  her  kingdom  on 
the  side  of  Media ;  but  this  opinion  rests  on  very  weak  arguments." 
Ainsworth,  p.  180,  thinks  that  it  extended  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  that  the  site  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  now  called  Sidd 
Nimrad,  or  "the  Wall  of  Nimrod." 

'  "  These  canals,  however,  flowed,  not  from  the  Tigris  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, but  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  Tigris,  as  is  shown  not  only  by 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Arrian,  Pliny,  Ammianus,  but  by  later  writers." 
Kuhner.  But  "the  difference  in  the  level  of  the  rivers  Is  so  sl^ht  that 
— ^it  is  probable  that  by  merely  altering  the  diagonal  direction  d^  a  canal, 
the  waters  could  be  made  to  flow  either  way;  certainly  so  at  certain 
seasons."    Ainsvoovih^  p.  89. 

>  See  note  on  i.  1.  9. 
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Bued  his  journey  seated  in  his  chariot,  and  having  but  a  small 
body  of  troops  m  line  before  him ;  while  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  army  observed  no  order  on  their  march,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers'  arms  were  carried  on  the  wagons  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


The  enemy  are  Been  advanoing  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  army  of  CWtub 
hastily  prepare  for  action.  The  Greeks,  in  the  right  wing,  put  to  mght 
the  troops  opi)oeed  to  them,  and  pursue  them  some  distance.  Cyras,  in 
the  center,  oireots  his  attack  against  the  king,  and  is  killed. 

1.  It  was  now  about  the  time  of  fiill  market,*  and  the 
station,  where  he  intended  to  halt,  was  not  far  off,  when 
Pategyas,  a  Persian,  one  of  Cyrus's  confidential  adherents, 
made  his  appearance,  riding  at  his  utmost  speed,  with  his 
horse  in  a  sweat,  and  straightway  called  out*to  all  whom  he' 
met,  both  in  Persian  and  Greek,  "  that  the  king  was  approach- 
ing with  a  vast  army,  prepared  as  for  battle."  2.  Immediately 
great  confusion  ensued ;  for  the  Greeks  and  all  the  rest  imag- 
med  that  he  would  fall  upon  them  suddenly,  before  they  could 
form  their  ranks ;  3.  and  Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  chariot,  put 
on  his  breast-plate,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  took  his  javelin 
ii)  his  hand,  and  gave  orders  for  all  the  rest  to  arm  themselves, 
and  to  take  their  stations  each  in  his  own  place.  4.  They 
accordingly  formed  with  all  expedition ;  Clearchus  occupying 
the  extremity  of  the  right  wing  close  to  the  Euphrates,  Proxe- 
nus  being  next  to  him,  and  after  him  the  other  captains  in  suc- 
cession. Menon  and  his  troops  occupied  thQ  left  wing  of  the 
Greeks. 

'  6.  Of  the  Barbarian  forces,  about  one  thousand  Paphlago- 
nian  cavalry  were  stationed  near  Clearchus,  and  the  Grecian 
peltasts  on  the  right;  and  on  the  left  was  Ariseus,  Cyrus's 
lieutenant,  with  the  rest  of  the  Barbarian  troops.  6.  In  the 
center"  was  Cyrus,  and  with  him  about  six  hundred  cavalry,  the 

'  *A^02  dyopdv  nX^Sovaav,']  The  time  fW>m  the  tenth  hour  till  noon. 
The  whole  day  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  into  four  parts,  irpult  ^f^^l 
dyopdv  •K'kqdovaavy  fjieaijfi6piaf  deiXtj.    Kuhner. 

•  The  words  Kard  rd  fdaov,  which  were  introduced  into  the  text  by 
XieimclaviQfl,  as  if  absolutely  neceflsary,  and  from  a  oomparison  of 
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men  all  armed  with  breast-plates,  defenses  for  the  thighs,  and 
helmets,  except  Gyms  alone ;  for  Cyrus  presented  himself  for 
battle  with  his  head  unprotected.  [It  is  said,  too,  that  the  other 
Persians  expose  themselves  in  battle  with  their  heads  uncov^ 
ered.] ' 

7.  All  the  horses  of  the  cavalry,  that  were  with  Cyms,  had 
defensive  armor  on  the  forehead  and  breast ;  and  the  horsemen 
had  also  Grecian  swords 

8.  It  was  now  mid-day,  and  the  enemy  was  not  yet  in  sight. 
But  when  it  was  afternoon,'  there  apptered  a  dust,  like  a 
white  cloud,  and  not  long  after,  a  sort  of  blackness,  extending 
to  a  great  distance  over  the  plain.  Presently,  as  they  ap- 
proached nearer,  brazen  armor  began  to  flash,  and  the  spears 
and  ranks  became  visible.  9.  There  was  a  body  of  cavahy, 
in  white  armor,  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line;  (Tissa- 
phemes  was  said  to  have  the  command  of  them.;)  close  by 
these  were  troops  with  wicker  shields;  and  next  to  them, 
heavy-armed  soldiers  with  long  wooden  shields  reaching  to 
their  feet ;  (these  were  said  to  be  Egyptians ;)  then  other 
cavalry  and  bowmen.  These  all  marched  according  to  their 
nations,  each  nation  separately  in  a  solid  oblong.'  10.  In  front 
of  their  line,  at  considerable  intervals  from  each  other,  were 
stationed  the  chariots  called  scythed  chariots;  they  had 
scythes  projecting  obliquely  from  ^e  axletree,  and  others  un- 

DiocL  Sicnlns,  ziv.  2,  Bomemann  and  others  have  omitted.  .  I  ha^e 
thought  it  well  to  express  them  in  the  translation.  Compare  sect 
22,  23. 

1  The  words  in  brackets,  as  being  at  variance  with^  what  is  said 
immediately  before,  that  the  Persians  had  helmets  on  their  heads, 
Wyttenbadi,  Weiske,  and  most  other  critics  have  condemned  as  an 
interpolation  of  some  copyist.  Kuhner  defends  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  interfere  witii  what  precedes,  but  merely  express  a  general 
custom  of  Uie  Persians.  Jacobs  for  aXXovf  coz^ectures  n-aAaiovf,  which 
Lion  has  received  into  his  text ;  but  TraAoxovf  does  not  suit  well  with 
the  present  SicucivSweveiv,  For  my  own  part,  I  would  raUier  see  the 
words  out  of  the  text  than  in  it,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
break  the  cuiient  of  the  narrativ&  Dindorf  very  judiciously  leaves  them 
in  brackets. 

>  AelXTf.']  See  note  on  sect.  1.  of  this  chap.  "  This  division  of  the  day 
was  also  distinguished  into  two  parts,  <5et A17  vpotoj  and  dei^ti  o^ioy  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  (which  is  here  meant),  and  the  evening.'* 
Xuhner, 

B  'Ev  irXaiaii,}  ir^pei  dv^puTrav,^  '^Jn  an  oblong  fUU  of  men,*'  i,  e.  the 
men  being  dose  together. 
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der  the  driver's  seat,  pointing  to  the  earth,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  through  wnatever  came  in  their  way  '^  and  the 
design  of  them  was  to  penetrate  and  divide  the  rai^  of  the 
Greeks. 

~11.  As  to  what  Gyrus  had  said,  however,  when,  on  calling 
together  the  Greeks,  he  exhorted  them  to  sustain  unmoved  the 
shout  of  the  Barbarians,  he  was  in  this  respect  deceived ;  for 
they  now  approached^  not  with  a  shout,  but  with  all  possible 
silence,  and  quietly,  with  an  even  and  slow  step.  12.  Cynis  in 
the  mean  time,  riding  by  with  Pigres  the  interpreter,  and  three 
or  four  others,  called  out  to  Olearckus  to  lead  his  troops  against 
the  enemy's  center,  for  that  there  was  the  king ;  "  and  i^"  said 
he,  ^' we  are  victorious  in  that  quarter,  our  object  is  fully  ac- 
complished." 13.  But  though  Glearchtts  saw  that  close  coUeo- 
tion  of  troops  in  the  center  of  the  eneiny's  line,  and  heard  from 
Cyrus  that  the  king  was  beyond  the  left  of  the  Greeks  (for  so 
much  the  superior  was  the  king  in  numbers,  that^  while  occupy- 
ing the  middle  of  his  own  line,  he  was  still  beyond  Cyrus's  Mt), 
nevertheless  he  was  unwilling  to  draw  off  his  right  wing  from 
the  river,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  henmied  in  on  both  sides ; 
and  in  answer  to  Cyrus  he  said,  '^  that  he  would  take  care  that 
all  should  go  well." 

14.  Dunng  this  time  the  Barbarian  army  advanced  with  a 
uniform  pace :  and  the  Grecian  line,  still  remaining  in  the 
same  place,  was  gradually  forming  from  those  who  came  up 
from  time  to  time.  Cyrus,  riding  by  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  his  army,*  surveyed  from  thence  both  the  lines,  looking 
as  well  toward  the  enemy  as  to  his  own  men.  15.  Xenophon, 
an  Athenian,  perceiving  him  from  the  Grecian  line,  rode  up 
to  meet  him,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  any  commands ; 
when  Cyrus  stopped  his  horse,  and  told  him,  and  desired  him 
to  tell  every  body,  that  the  sacrifices  and  the  appearances  of 
the  victims  were  &vorablei'  16.  As  he  was  saying  this,  he 
heard  a  murmur  passing  through  the  ranks,  and  a^ed  what 


*  Ov  rcaw  vpoc  a^r^  rci.  arparevftaTi,']  **  Satis  longinqno  d  sais  inter* 
vallo."     Weiake. 

s  Td  lepd — Koi  rd,  a^dyia  koXu,"]  The  Upd  are  omens  from  the  entrails 
of  the  victims ;  the  a^nyia  were  omens  taken  from  the  appearance  and 
motions  of  the  animals  when  led  to  sacarifioe.  This  is  the  explanation 
given  by  Stuiz  in  the  Lexicon  Xenophonteum,  and  adopted  by  Kuhner. 
Compare  ii  1.  9. 

2* 
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noise  that  was.  He  answered,*  "  that  it  was  the  watchword, 
passing  jiow  for  the  second  time." '  At  'which  Cyrus  won- 
dered who  had  given  it,  and  asked  what  the  word  was.  He 
replied  that  it  was,  "  Jupiter  the  Preserver  and  Victory." 
IV.  When  Cyrus  heard  it,  "I  accept  it  as  a  good  omen,"  said 
he,  "  and  let  it  be  so."  Saying  this,  he  rode  away  to  his  own 
station ;  and  the  two  armies  were  now  not  more  than  three  or 
four  stadia  distant  from  each  other,  when  the  Greeks  sang  the 
pSBan,  and  began  to  march  forward  to  meet  the  enemy.  18. 
And  as,  while  they  proceeded,  some  part  of  their  body  fluctu- 
ated out  of  line,*  those  who  were  thus  left  behind  began  to  run  : 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  all  raised  just  such  a  shout  as  they 
usually  raise  to  Mars,  and  the  whole  of  them  took  to  a  run- 
ning pace.  Some  say,  that  they  made  a  noise  with  their 
speari^  against  their  shields,  to  s^ke  terror  into  the  horses. 
19.  But  the  Barbarians,  before  an  arrow  could  reach  them,  gave 
way,  and  took  to  flight.  The  Greeks  then  piu*sued  them 
widi  all  their  force,  calling  out  to  each  other,  nqjb  to  run,  but 
to  follow  in  order.  20.  The  chariots,  abandoned  by  their 
drivers,  were  hurried,  some  through  the  midst  of  the  enemies 

themselves,  and  others  through  the  midst  of  the  Greeks.    The 

• 

1  Dindorf  has  6  6i  K^iapxo^  elireVf  which  is  the  reading  of  some  man- 
nscripts;  others  have  BevQ<i>tJv  instead  of  KXiapxoc.  Dindorf  prefers 
the  former,  assuming  that  Olearchus  had  probably  ridden  up  to  Cyrus 
on  that  occasion ;  but  this  is  an  assumption  which  he  had  no  right  to 
make,  as  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  the  text  in  favor  of  it.  Borne- 
mann  and  Euhner  think  it  better  to  consider  both  names  equally 
interpolations,  and  to  read  simply  6  dk  elneVf  Xenophon  of  course  being 
understood. 

s  Aevrepov.']  The  watchword  seems  to  have  been  passed  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  wing  (the  right  I  should  suppose),  to  the  extremity  of  the 
other,  and  then  back  again,  that  the  soldiers,  by  repeating  it  twice,  might 
be  less  likely  to  forget  it.  But  as  it  would  thus  be  passed  only  twice, 
not  oftener,  it  would  appear  that  we  should  read  rd  Sevrepov.  Kruger 
de  Authen.  Anab.  p.  33.  Kiihner  observes  that  the  article  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  have  translated  "  th&  second  time,"  as  the  sense 
seems  to  require.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  word  ievrepov  implies 
that  a  teeond  ivcUekword,  another  given  out  for  the  occasion,  was  passing 
round ;  but  for  this  supposition  there  seems  no  ground.  As  there  is  no 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  r/f  vapayyiTiMi,  Kriiger  thinks  that  some  words 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text  > 

B  ^E^EKVfjtaive.']  This  metaphor,  from  the  swelling  and  heaving  of  a 
wave,  is  imitated  by  Arrian,  An^.  iL  10.  4,  and  praused  in  the  treatise 
de  Eloc.  84,  attributed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
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Greebi,  wben  they  saw  them  coming,  opened  their  ranks  to  let 
them  pass ;  some  few,  however,  were  startled  and  caught  b j 
them,  as  might  happen  in  a  race-course ;  but  these,  they 
said,  suffered  no  material  injury ;  nor  did  any  other  of  the 
Greeks  receive  any  huH  in  this  battle,  except  that  on  the 
left  of  their  army,  a  man  was  said  to  have  been  shot  with  an 
arrow. 

21.  Cyrus,  though  he  saw  the  Greeks  victorious,  and  pur- 
suing those  of  the  enemies  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and 
though  he  felt  great  pleasure  at  the  si^t,  and  was  already 
saluted  as  king  by  those  about  him,  was-  not,  however,  led 
away  to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  but  keeping  the  band  of  six  hun- 
dred cavalry,  that  were  with  him,  drew  up  in  a  close  order  around 
him,  he  attentively  watched  how  the  king  would  proceed ;  for 
he  well  knew  that  he  occupied  the  center  of  the  Persian  army. 
22.  All  the  commanders  ^  the  Barbarians,  indeed,  lead^  their 
troops  to  battle  occupying  the  center  of  their  own  men; 
thinking  that  they  wHl  thus  be  most  secure,  if  they  have  the 
strength  of  their  force  on  either  side  of  them,  and  that  if  theyl 
have  occasion  to  issue  orders,  their  army  wiU  receive  them  in  ^ 
half  the  time.  23.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  king,  though 
he  occupied  the  center  of  his  own  army,  was  nevermeless  be- 
yond Cyrus's  left  wing.  But  as  no  enemy  attacked  him  in 
front,  or  the  troops  thit  were  drawn  up  before  him,  he  began 
to  wheel  round,  as  if  to  inclose  his  adversaries.  24.  Cyrus,  in 
consequence,  fearing  that  he  might  take  the  Greeks  in  the 
rear,  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  moved  directly  upon  him,  and  , 
charging  with  his  six  hundred  horse,  routed  the  troops  that 
were  stationed  in  front  of  the  king,  and  put  the  guard  of  six 
thousand  to  flight,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand 
Artagerses,  their  commander. 

26.  When  this  flight  of  the  enemy  took  place,  Cyrus's  six 
hundred  became  dispersed  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit ;  only  a 
v«ry  few  remaining  with  him,  chiefly  those  who  were  called 
**  partakers  of  his  table." 

26.  While  accompanied  by  these,  he  perceived  the  king  and 
the  close  guard  around  him ;  when  he  immediately  lost  his 
self-command,  and  exclaiming,  *'  I  see  the  man,"  rushed  upon 

>  Hyoijvrai.']  Schneidefr^  Euhner,  and  some  other  editors  have  ^yoth/ro, 
bat  Poppo  and  Dindorf  J»em  to  be  right  in  adopting  the  present,  not* 
withstttnding  tiiie  fi>Uowing  optative. 
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him,  strudk  bim  on  the  breast,  and  waunded  him  through  the 
breast-plate,  as  Ctesias,  the  physician,  relates,  stating  that  he 
himself  dressed  the  wound.  27.  As  C3rrus  was  in  the  act  of 
striking,  some  one  hit  him  violently  with  a  javelin  under 
the  eye ;  and  how  many  of  those  aboTtt  the  king  were  killed, 
(while  they  thus  fought,  the  king,  and  Cyrus,  and  their  re- 
spective followers  in  defense  of  each),  Ctesias  relates ;  for  he 
was  with  him ;  on  the  other  side,  Cyrus  himself  was  killed 
and  eight  of  his  principal  officers  lay  dead  upon  his  body.  28, 
Artapates,  the  most  faithful  servant  to  him  of  all  his  scepter- 
bearers,^  when  he  saw  Cyrus  &I1,  is  said  to  have  leaped  from 
his  horse,  and  thrown  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  master ; 
29.  and  some  say,  that  the  king  ordered  some  one  to  kill  him 
on  the  body  of  Cyrus;  but  others  relate,  that  he  drew  his 
cimeter,  and  killed  himself  upon  the  body;  for  he  had  a 
golden  cimeter  by  his  side,  and  also  wore  a  chain  and  brace- 
lets, and  other  ornaments,  like  the  noblest  of  the  Persians; 
since  he  was  honored  by  Cyrus  for  his  attachment  and  fidelity 
to  him. 


CHAPTER  IX.- 


The  character  of  Cyras.   All  his  personal  friends  are  killed,  except  ArieiiB, 

who  takes  to  flight. 

1.  Tmjs  then  died  Cyrus ;  a  man  who,  of  all  the  Persians 
since  Cyrus  the  elder,  was  the  most  princely  and  most,  worthy 
of  empire,  as  is  agreed  by  all  who  appear  to  have  had  personal 
knowledge  of  him.  2.  In  the  first  place,  while  he  was  yet  a 
boy,  and  when  he  was  receiving  his  education  with  his  brother 
and  the  other  youths,  he  was  thought  to  surpass  them  all  in 
every  thing.  8.  F&r  all  the  sops  of  t&e  Persian  nobles  are 
educated  at  the  gates  of  the  king;'  where  they  may  learn 

1  See  c.  6,  sec.  11. 

8  'Eirl  irate  paai2^<Dc  iWpatf.]  For  **at  the  king's  palace.  "The 
king's  palace  was  styled  among  the  ancient  Persians,  as  in  the  modem 
Constantinople,  ike  Porte,  Agreeably  to  the  costoms  of  other  despots 
of  the  East,  the  kings  of  Persia  resided  in  the  interior  of  their  palaces ; 
seldom  appearing  in  public,  and  gaardmg  all  means  of  access  to  their 
persons.    The  number  of  ooortiers,  masters  of  ceremonies,  goards,  and 
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many  a  lesson  of  virfcuous  condact,  but  can  see  or  hear  noiihuig 
disgracefuL  4.  Here  the  bo^  see  some  honored  by  the  king, 
and  others  disgraced,  and  hear  of  them ;  so  that  in  their  very 
childhood  they  learn  to  govern  and  to  obey. 

d.  Here  Cyrus,  first  of  all,  showed  himself  most  remarkable 
for  modesty  among  those  of  his  own  age,  and  for  paying  more 
ready  obedience  to  his  elders  than  even  those  who  were  inferior 
to  him  in  station ;  and  next^  he  was  noticed  for  his  fondness 
for  horses,  and  for  managing  them  in  a  superior  manner. 
They  found  him,  too,  very  desirous  of  learning,  and  most 
assiduous  in  practicing  the  warlike  exercises  of  archery,  and 
hurling  the  javelin.  6.  When  it  suited  his  age,  he  grew  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  chase,  and  of  braving  dangers  in  encounters 
with  wild  beasts.  On  one  occasion,  he  did  not  shrink  from  a 
ehe-bear  that  attacked  him,  but,  in  grappling  with  her,  was 
dragged  from  off  his  herse,  and  received  some  wounds,  the  scars 
of  whach  were  visible  on  his  body,  but  at  last  killed  her.  The  per- 
son who  first  came  to  his  assistance  he  made  a  happy  man  in 
the  eyes  of  many. 

7.  When  he  was  sent  down  by  his  father,  as  satrap  of 
Lydia  and  Great  Phrygia  and  Oappadocia,  and  was  also  ap- 
pointed commander  of  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  is  to 
muster  in  the  plain  of  Oadblus,  he  soon  showed  that  if  he 
made  a  league  or  compact  with  any  one,  or  gave  a  promise, 
he  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  break  ms  word. 
S,  Accordingly  the  states  that  were  committed  to  his  charge,  as 
^well  as  individuals,  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  him  ;  and 
if  any  one  had  been  his  enemy,  he  felt  secure  that  if  Cyrus 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  he  should  suffer  no  infraction 
of  the  stipulations.  9.  When,  therefore,  he  waged  war  against 
Tissaphemes,  all  the  cities,  of  their  own  accord,  chose  to  ad- 
here to  Cyrus  in  preference  to  Tissaphemes,  except  the  Mile- 
sians ;  but  they  feared  him,  because  he  would  not  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  exiles;  10.  for  he  both  showed  by  his  deeds,  and 
declared  in  words,  that  he  would  nereac  desert  them,  since  he 
had  once  become  a  friend  to  them,  not  even  though  they  should 
grow  still  fewer  in  number,  and  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
they  were. 

others,  was  endless.  It  was  through  them  alone  that  access  could  be 
obtained  to  the  monarch."  Heerenf  Reaecbrches,  etc.,  voL  i  p.  403.  See 
Cyrop.  i,  3.  2 ;  2.  3,  9eqq,    Corn.  Nep.  Life  of  Gonon,  c.  3* 
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11.  Wlienever  any  one  did  him  a  kmdness  or  an  injuiy,  be 
showed  himself  anxious  to  go  beyond  him  in  those  respects ; 
and  some  used  to  mention  a  wish  of  his,  that  ^^  he  desired  to 
live  long  enough  to  outdo  both  those  who  had  done  him 
good,  and  those  who  had  done  him  ill,  in  the  requital  that  he 
should  make."  12.  Accordingly  to  him  alone  of  the  men  of  our 
days  were  so  great  a  number  of  people  desirous  of  committing 
the  disposal  of  their  property,  their  cities,  and  their  own  per- 
sons. 

13.  Yet  no  one  could  with  truth  say  this  of  him,  that  he 
suffered  the  criminal  or  unjust  to  deride  his  authority;  for 
he  of  all  men  inflicted  punishment  most  unsparingly;  and 
there  were  often  to  be  seen,  along  the  most  frequented  roads, 
men  deprived  of  their  feet,  or  hands,  or  eyes;  so  that  in 
Cyrus's  dominions,  it  was  possible  for  any  one,  Greek  or  Bar- 
barian, who  did  no  wrong,  to  travel  without  feaa  whitherso- 
ever  he  pleased,  and  haying  mth  him  whatever  might  suit  his" 
convemence. 

14.  To  those  who  showed  ability  for  war,  it  is  acknowl- 
edfifed  that  he  paid  distiniruished  honor.  His  flrst  war  was 
yitk  the  PisidLs  andXians;  and,  marching  in  pe«pn 
into  these  countries,  he  made  those,  whom  he  saw  voluntanly 
hazarding  their  lives  in  hifi  ser#De,  governors  over  the  tern- 
tory  that  he  subdued,  and  distinguished  them  with  rewards 
in  other  ways.  15.  So  that  the  brave  appeared  to  be  the 
most  fortunate  of  men,  while  the  cowardly  were  deemed  fit^ 
only  to  be  their  slaves.  There  were,  therefore,  great  numbers 
of  persons  who  voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to  danger,  wher- 
ever they  thought  that  Cyrus  would  become  aware  of  their  ex- 
ertions. 

16.  With  regard  to  justice,  if  any  appeared  to  him  inclined 
to  display  that  virtue,  he  made  a  point  of  making  such  men 
richer  than  those  who  sought  to  profit  by  injustice.  17.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  in  many  other  respects  his  affairs  were  ad- 
ministered judiciously,  he  likewise  possessed  an  army  worthy 
of  the  name.  For  it  was  not  for  money  that  generals  and 
captains  came  from  foreign  lands  to  enter  into  his  service, 
but  because  they  were  persuaded  that  to  serve  Cyrus  well, 
would  be  more  profitable  than  any  amount  of  monthly  pay. 

1  A^ioiJtjOacJ]    Lion,  Poppo,  Kiiliner,  and  some  other  editors^  read 
diiow,  but  the  passiye  suits  better  with  the  preceding  ^veadiu. 
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18.  Beades,  if  any  one  executed  his  orders  in  a  superior  man- 
ner, he  never  suffered  his  diligence  to  go  unrewarded ;  conse- 
quently, in  every  undertaking,  the  best  qualified  officers  were 
said  to  be  ready  to  assist  him. 

19.  If  he  noticed  any  one  that  was  a  skillful  manager,  with 
strict  regard  to  justice,  stocking  the  land  of  which  he  had  the 
direction,  and  securing  income  firom  it,  he  would  never  take 
any  thing  from  such  a  person,  but  was  ever  ready  to  give  him 
something  in  addition;  so  that  men  labored  with  cheerful- 
ness, ac()[uired  property  with  confidence,  and  made  no  conceal- 
ment m>m  Cyrus  of  what  each  possessed^;  for  he  did  not 
appear  to  envy  those  who  amassed  riches  openly,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  into  use  the  wealth  of  those  who  con- 
cealed it. 

20.  Whatever  friends  he  made,  and  felt  to  be  well-disposed 
to  him,  and  considered  to  be  capable  of  aasisting  him  in  any 
thing  that  he  might  wish  to  accomplish,  he  is  acknowledged 
by  all  to  have  been  most  successful  in  attaching  them  to  mm. 
21.  For,  on  the  very  same  account  on  which  he  thought  that 
he  himself  had  need  of  friends,  namely,  that  he  might  have 
co-operators  in  his  undertakings,  did  he  endeavor  to  prove  an 
efficient  assistant  to  his  friends  in  whatever  he  perceived  any  of 
them  desirous  of  effecting. 

22.  He  received,  for.  many  reasons,  more  presents  than 
perhaps  any  other  single  individual ;  and  these  he  outdid 
every  one  else  in  distributing  among  his  friends,  having  a 
view  to  the  character  of  each,  and  to  what  he  perceived  each 
most  needed.  23.  Whatever  presents  any  one  sent  him  of 
articles  of  personal  cnnament,  whether  for  warlike  accouter- 
ment,  or  merely  for  dress,  concerning  these,  they  said,  he  used 
to  remark,  that  he  could  not  decorate  his  own  person  with 
them  all,  but  that  he  thought  friends  well  equipped  were  the 
greatest  ornament  a  man  could  have.  24.  That  he  should 
outdo  his  friends,  indeed,  in  conferring  great  benefits,  is  not 
at  all  wonderful,  since  he  was  so  much  more  able ;  but,  thai  f 
he  should  surpass  his  friends  in  kind  attentions,  and  anxious 
desire  to  oblige,  appears  to  me  far  more  worthy  of  admiration. 
25.  Frequently,  when  he  had  wine  served  him  of  a  peculiarly 
fine  flavor,  he  would  send  half-emptied  flagons  of  it  to  some 
of  his  friends,  with  a  message  to  this  effect:  ^' Cyrus  has 
not  for  some  time  met  with  pleasanter  wine  than  this ;  and  he 
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has  therefore  sent  some  of  it  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  drink 
it  to-day,  with  those  whom  you  love  besf  26.  He  would  often, 
too,  send  geese  partly  eaten,  and  the  halves  of  loaves,  and 
other  such  things,  desiring  the  bearer  to  say,  in  presenting  them, 
^  Cyrus  has  been  delighted  with  these,  and  therefore  wishes  you 
also  to  taste  of  them." 

27.  Wherever  provender  was  scarce,  but  he  himself  from 
having  many  attendants,  and  from  the  care  which  he  took^ 
was  able  to  procure  some,  he  would  send  it  about,  and  de- 
sire his  friends  to  give  Ihat  provender  to  the  ho^tos  that 
carried  them,  so  that  hungry  steeds  might  not  carry  his 
friends.  28.  Whenever  he  rode  out,  and  many  were  likely  to 
see  him,  he  would  call  to  him  his  friends,  and  hold  earnest 
conversation  with  them,  that  he  might  show  whom  he  held  in 
honor ;  so  that,  froni  what  I  have  neard,  I  should  think  that 
no  one  was  ever  beloved  by  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
either  Greeks  or  Barbarians.  29.  Of  this  fact  the  fc^owing* 
is  a  proof;  that  no  one  deserted  to  the  king  from  CyruB^ 
though  only  a  subject  (except  that  Orontes  attempted  to  do 
so ;  but  he  soon  found  the  person  whcxn  he  believed  faithful 
to  him,  more  a  friend  to  Cyrus  than  to  himself),  while  many 
came  over  to  Cyrus  from  the  king,  after  they  became  enemies 
to  each  other ;  and  these,  too,  men  who  were  creatly  beloved 
bv  the  king;  for  they  felt  persuaded  that  if  they  proved 
themselves  brave  soldiers  under  Cyrus,  they  would  pbtain 
from  him  more  adequate  rewards  for  their  services  than  from 
the  king. 

30.  What  occurred  also  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  a  great 
proo^  as  well  that  he  himself  was  a  man  of  merit,  as  that  he 
could  accurately  distinguish  such  as  were  trust-worthy,  well 
disposed,  and  constant  in  their  attachment.  31.  For  when  he 
was  killed,  all  his  friends,  and  the  partakers  of  his  table,  who 
were  with  him,  &11  fighting  in  his  defense,  except  Axiseus^ 
who  had  been  posted  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  on  the 
left ;  and,  when  he  learned  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  in  the  battl^ 
he  took  to  flight,  with  all  the  troops  whiph  he  had  under  his 
command* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  head  and  right-hand  of  Cyrus  cut  off.  Artaxerxes  pnrsiieB  Arisetis, 
plunders  the  camp  of  CyruB,  and  then  returns  to  attack  the  viotofiona 
Greeks, 'ifrho  pat  nim  to  flight,  recover  what  he  had  seized,  and  returned 
to  their  camp. 

1.  Thb  liead  and  righi-hand  of  Cyrus  were  then  cut  off. 
The  king,  and  the  troops  that  were  with  him,  engaging  in  pur* 
suit,  fell  upon  the  canap  of  Cyrus ;  when  the  soldiers  of  Anaeus 
no  longer  stood  their  ground,  but  fled  through  their  camp  to 
the  station  whence  they  had  last  started ;  which  was  said  to  be 
four  parasangs  distant.  2.  The  king  and  his  followers  seized 
upon  many  other  things,  and  also  captured  the  Phocsean 
woman,  the  mistress  of  Cyrus,  who  was  said  to  be  both  accom- 
plished and  beautiful.  8.  His  younger  mistress,  a  native  of 
lililetus,  being  taken  by  some  of  the  king's  soldiers,  fled  for  ref- 
uge, without  her  outer  garment,  to  the  party  of  Greeks,^  who 
were  stationed  under  arms  to  guard  the  baggage,  and  who, 
drawing  themselves  up  £>r  defense,  killed  several  of  the  pillagers; 
and  some  of  their  own  number  also  fell ;  yet  they  did  not  flee, 
but  saved  not  only  the  woman,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  property 
and  people  that  were  in  their  ouarters. 

4.  The  king  and  the  mam  body  of  Greeks  were  now 
distant  from  each  other  about  thirty  stadia,  the  Greeks  pur- 
suing those  that  had  been  opposed  to  them,  as  if  they  had 
conquered  all ;  the  Persians  engaged  in  plundering,  as  if.  they 
were  wholly  victorious.  5.  But  when  the  Greeks  found  that 
the  king  with  his  troops  was  among  their  baggage  ;  and  the 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  heard  from  Tissaphemes,  that  the 
Greeks  had  routed  that  part  of  his  line  which  had  been  op- 
p<)6ed  to  them,  and  were  gone  forward  in  pursuit,  the  king, 

I  Updc  Tuv  *EAX«7va)v.]  "These  words,"  sayB  Kiihner,  "have  wonder- 
folly  exercised  the  abilities  of  commentatcxfi."  The  simplest  mode  of 
interpretation,  he  then  ebserves,  is  to  take  irpdg  in  the  sense  of  verms, 
^'toward,"  comparing  iv.  3,  26 ;  ii  2,  4;  but  he  inclines,  on  the  whole, 
to  make  the  genitive  E^A^/t/cav  depend  on  tovtovc  understood :  tK^evyei 
Tuv  'EXXi^vfjv  Trpdf  (tovtov^)  ol  £tvxov,  k.  t.  A.,  though  he  acknowledges 
that  this  constraction  is  extremely  forced,  and  that  he  can  nowhere  find 
any  thing  similar  to  it  Brodseus  suggested  irpd^  rd  rCv  'EAAj^cjv,  soil. 
mparoize^t  and  Weiflke  and  Schneider  would  read  frpdf  rd  rOv 
'EX^ajvav  oTpar&Kedov,    Other  conjectures  it  is  unneoessaiy  to  notic& 
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on  his  part,  collected  his  forces,  and  formed  them  in  line 
again ;  while  Clearchus,  on  the  other  side,  c^ng  to  him 
Proxenus,  who  happened  to  be  nearest  to.  him,  consiUted  with 
him  whellier  they  ^ould  send  a  detachment  to  the  camp,  or 
proceed,  all  of  them  together  to  reHeve  it.  6.  In  ^e  mean 
time,  the  king  was  observed  again  approaching  thSa,  as  it 
seemed,  in  their  rear.  The  Greeks,  wheeling  round,  prepared 
to  receive  him,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  attack  them  on 
that  quarter ;  the  king,  however,  did  not  lead  his  troops  that 
way,  but  led  them  off  by  the  same  Toute  by  which  he  had  be- 
fore passed  on  the  outside  of  their  left  wing ;  taking  with  him 
both  those  who  had  deserted  to  the  Greeks  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  Tissaphemes  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. 

7.  Tissaphemes  had  not  fled  at  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement,  but  had  charged  through  the  Greek  peltasts, 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  breaking  through,  how- 
ever, he  killed  not  a  single  man,  for  the  Greeks,  opening  their 
ranlra  struck  his  men  with  their  swords,  and  hurled  their 
javelins  at  them.  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  peltasts,  and  was  said  to  have  proved  himself  an 
able  captain.  8.  Tissaphemes,  therefore,  when  he  thus  came 
off  with  disadvantage,  did  not  turn  back  again,  but,  proceed- 
ing onward  to  the  Grecian  camp,  met  the  king  there ; .  and 
thence  they  now  returned  together  with  their  forces  united  in 
battle-array.  9.  When  they  were  opposite  the  left  wing  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  feared  lest  they  should  attack  them  on 
that  wing,  and,  inclosing  them  on  both  sides,  should  cut  them 
off;  they  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  draw  back  this 
wing,*  and  to  put  the  river  in  their  rear.  10.  While  they 
were  planning  this  maneuver,  the  king,  having  passed  be- 
yond them,  presented  his  force  opposite  to  them,  in  the  same 
form  in  yrhich  he  had  at  first  come  to  battle;  and  when 

1  ^Avairrvffffeiv.']  Literallj  "to  fold  back."  Whether  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  one  part  of  the  wing  was  drawn  behind  the  other,  is  not 
very  dear.  The  oommentators  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  exact 
sense  that  the  word  ought  to  bear.  Some  would  interpret  it  hj  explicare, 
"to  open  out,"  or  "extend,"  and  this  indeed  seems  more  applicable 
to  nepirrrv^avTec  which  precedes ;  for  the  Greeks  might  lengthen  out 
their  line  that  the  king^s  troops  mi^t  not  surround  them.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  other  interpretation  seems  to  have  most  voices  in  &vor 
of  it 
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the  Greeks  saw  their  enemies  close  at  hand,  and  drawn  up  for 
fight,  they  again  sang  the  psean,  and  advanced  upon  them 
with  much  greater  spirit  than  before.  11.  The  Barbarians, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  await  their  onset,  but  fled  sooner^ 
than  at  first ;  and  the  Greeks  pursued  them  as  far  as  a  certain 
village,' where  they  halted;  12.  for  above  the  village  was  a 
hill,  upon  which  the  king's  troops  had  checked  their  flight, 
and  though  there  were  no  longer  any  infantiy^  there^'  the 
height  was  filled  with  cavalry ;  so  that  the  Greeks  could  not 
tell  what  was  doing.  They  said  that  they  saw  the  royal 
standard,  a  golden  eagle  upon  a  spear,^  with  expanded 
wings.* 

13.  But  as  the  Greeks  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
thither,  the  cavalry  too  left  the  hill ;  not  indeed  m  a  body, 
but  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another ;  and  thus  the 
hill  was  gradually  thinned  of  cavalry,  till  at  last  they  were  all 
gone.  14,  Clearchus,  however,  did  not  march  up  the  hill,  but, 
stationing  his  force  at  its  foot,  sent  Lycius  the  Syracusan  and 
another  up   the  hill,  and  ordered  them,  after  taking  a  view 

>  'E«  TrAcovof.]  Sc.  duurrifiaro^ :  they  began  to  flee  when  the  Greeks 
were  at  a  still  greater  distance  than  before. 

8  M^;tP^  KUfiriQ  TLvoQ.'l  This  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Cu- 
naza,  where,  according  to  Plut^h,  the  battle  was  fought.  Ainsworth, 
p.  244,  identifies  Cunaxa  yriul^  Imsey^ab,  a  place  36  miles  north  of 
Babylon. 

^  The  infantry  seem  to  have  fled;  the  cavalry  only  were  left. 

4  '£7r2  ireTiTijg  iirl  ^Aov.]  So  stands  the  passage  in  DindorTs  text ; 
but  most  editors,  from  Schneider  downward,  consider  inl  ^Aov  to  be  a 
mere  interpretation  of  iirl  ire'kTrjg,  that  has  crept  by  some  accident  into 
the  text,  and  either  inclose  it  in  brackets  or  wholly  omit  it  JleXTri  is 
said  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas  to  be  the  same  as  66pv  or  "^utyxv  •*  and 
Kriiger  refers  to  Philostratus,  Icon.  ii.  32,  ^l  t^q  ireTiTtig  deroc.  In 
Gyrop.  vii.  1.  4,  the  insigne  of  Gyrus  the  elder  is  said  to  have  been  a 
golden  eagle,  M  doparoc  fiaKpov  uvareTafievog,  IIcAt^  accordingly 
being  taken  in  this  sense,  all  is  dear,  and  M  ^vTjyu  is  superfluous. 
Kiihner  gives  great  praise  to  the  conjecture  of  Hutchinson,  knl  neTinjc 
inl  ivoTovj  who,  ta^g  ire^rtf  in  the  sense  of  a  shidd,  supposed  that 
the  eagle  was  mounted  on  a  shield,  and  the  shield  on  a  spear.  But  the 
shield  would  surely  have  been  a  mere  encumbrance,  and  we  had  better 
be  rid  of  it.  Yet  to  take  tteXttj  in  the  same  sense  of  a  spear ^  unusual  in 
Zenophon,  is  not  altogether  satisfiustory ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  wo 
could  fairly  admit  into  the  text  Leunclavius's  conjecture,  kizl  iraXroii, 

*  'AvflTCTa/uevov.]  This  word  is  generally  understood  to  signify  that 
the  eagle's  wings  were  expanded.  See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon;  and 
Br.  Smith's  Diet  of  G.  and  R  Ant  sab  Bigm  MUilUsria. 
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from  lihe  summit,  to  report  to  him  what  was  passing  on  the 
other  side.  15.  Lycius  accordingly  rode  thither,  and  having 
made  his  observations,  brought  word  that  the  enemy  were  flee- 
ing with  precipitation.  Just  as  these  things  took  place,  the  sun 
set. 

16.  Here  the  Greeks  halted,  and  piling  their  arms,  took  some 
rest ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  wondered  that  Cyrus  himself 
nowhere  made  his  appearance,  and  that  no  one  else  came  to 
them  from  him ;  for  tiiey  did  not  know  that  he  was  killed,  bnt 
conjectured  that  he  was  either  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  or 
had  pushed  forward  to  secure  some  post  17.  They  th^i  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  remain  in  that  spot  and  fetch 
their  baggage  thither,  or  return  to  the  camp ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  return,  and  iJiey  arrived  at  the  tents  about -supper-time. 
18.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  day. 

They  found  almost  all  their  baggage,  and  whatever  food  and 
drink  was  with  it,  plundered  and  wasted ;  the  wagons,  too,  frdl 
of  barley-meal  and  wine,  which  Cyrus  had  provided,  in  order  that, 
if  ever  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  should  fall  upon  the  army, 
he  might  distribute  them  among  the  Grecian  troops  (and  the 
wagons,  as  was  said,  were  four  hundred  in  number),  these  also 
the  king^s  soldier's  had  plundered.  19.  Most  of  the  Greeks 
consequently  remained  supperless;  and  they  had  also  been 
without  dinner ;  for  before  me  anff^  had  halted  for  dinner,  the 
king  made  his  appearance.  In  this  state  they  passed  the  ensu- 
ing night 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Greeks  are  Bnrprified  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Cyms.  Arisatui  resolves 
to  return  to  Ionia,  contrary  to  the  advioe  of  Clearchns,  who  indtes  him 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  throne  of  Persia.   Artazerzes  sends  a  message 

to  the  Greeks ;  their  reply. 

« 

1.  How  the  Grecian  force  was  collected  for  Cyrus,  when 
he  undertook  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
what  occurred  in  his  march  up  the  country,  how  the  battle 
took  place,  how  Cyrus  was  killed^  and  how  the  Greeks  re- 
turned to  their  camp  and  went  to  rest,  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  completely  victorious,  aud  that  Cyrus  was  still  aliye,  has 
been  related  in  the  preceding  book. 

2.  When  it  was  day,  the  generals  met  together,  and  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  that  Cyrus  had  neither  sent  any  person 
to  give  directions  how  they  should  act,  nor  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance himself.  It  seemed  best  to  them,  therefore,  to  pack 
up  what  baggage  they  had,  ^and,  arming  themselves,  to  march 
forward,  till  tney  could  effect  a  junction  with  Cyrus. 

3.  But  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  just  as  the  sun 
was  rising,  there  came  to  them  Procles,  the  governor  of  Teuthrania 
(who  was  descended  from  Damaratus,  the  Lacedaemonian), 
and  with  him  Glus,  the  son  of  Tamos,  who  told  them  that 
Cyrus  was  dead,  and  that  Ariaeus,  having  fled,  was,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Barbarians,  at  the  station  whence  they  started  the 
day  before ;  and  that  he  said  he  would  wait  for  the  Greeks 
that  day,  if  they  would  come  to  him ;  but  on  the  morrow,  he 
said,  he  should  set  off  for  lonia^  from  whence  he  had  come. 

4.  The  generals,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  and  the  other 
Greeks,  on  learning  it  from  them,^  were  grievously  afflicted; 
and  Clearchus  spoke  thus:  "Would  that  Cyrus  were  still 
alive ;  but  since  ne  is  no  more,  carry  back  word  to  Ariseus, 

'  Ilw&avofievoi.  Schneider  and  others  would  omit  this  word,  as  an 
apparent  interpolation.    I  have  followed  Kuhner's  interpretation. 
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that  we  at  least  are  victorious  over  the  Hng,  and  that,  a&  you 
see,  no  enemy  any  longer  oflfers  us  battle ;  and,  if  you  had  not 
come,  we  should  have  marched  against  the  king ;  and  we  promise 
Ariaeus,  that,  if  he  will  come  hither,  we  will  seat  him  on  the 
royal  throne ;  for  to  those  who  conquer,  it  belongs  also  to  rule." 

5.  Saying  this,  he  dismissed  the  messengers,  and  sent  with 
them  Cheirisophus  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  Menon  the  Thes- 
salian ;  for  Menon  himself  desired  to  go,  as  he  was  connected 
with  Ariaeus  hj  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality. 

6.  While  they  departed  on  their  mission  Clearchus  waited 
where  he  was ;  and  the  troops  supplied  themselves  with  food, 
as  well  as  they  could,  from  the  carcases  of  their  baggage-cattle, 
slaughtering  their  oxen  and  asses ;  and,  going  a  little  way  in 
front  of  the  line,  to  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
they  collected  and  used  as  ftiel,  not  only  the  arrows,  which  lay 
in  great  quantities,  and  which  the  Greeks  had  compelled  the 
deserters  from  the  king  to  throw  down,  but  also  the  wicker 
shields  of  the  Persians,  and  the  wooden  ones  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  there  were  also  many  other  light  shields,  and  wagons 
emptied  of  their  contents,*  to  be  taken  away ;  using  all  which 
materials  to  cook  the  meat,  they  appeased  their  nunger  for 
that  day. 

.  7.  It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,'  when 
some  heralds  arrived  from  the  king  and  Tissaphernes,  all  of 
them  Barbarians,  except  one,  a  Greek  named  Phalinus,  who 
chanced  to  be  with  Tissaphernes,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
him,  for  he  had  pretensions  to  skill  in  the  arrangement  of 
troops,  and  in  the  exercise  of  heavy  arms.  8.  These  persons 
having  approached,  and  asked  to.  speak  with  the  commanders 
of  the  Greeks,  told  them,  '^  that  the  king,  since  he  had  gained 
the  victory  and  slain  Cyrus,  required  the  Greeks  to  deliver 
up  their  arms,  and  go  to  the  gates  of  the  king,'  and  try  to 
obtain,  if  they  could,  some  favor  from  him.".  9.  Thus  spoke 
the  king's  heralds ;  and  the  Greeks  heard  them  with  no  small 


1  ^epetr&ai  SprifjioL]  Before  ^epecr^ai  is  to  be  understood  oiare,  as 
2Semie  and  Weiske  observe.  Kiihner  remarks  that  ipvfioi  should  prop- 
erly be  referred  to  both  niXrai  and  afia^ai :  the  shields  were  without 
owners,  and  the  wagons  without  their  contents,  as  having  been  plunder- 
ed by  t^e  enemy. 

*  ILepl  irXrf&ovaav  dyopdvj]  See  i.  8.  1 
oee  L  «i.  9. 
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concern ;  but  Clearclius  only  said,  "  that  it  was  not  the  part 
of  conquerors  to  deliver  up  their  arms:  but,"  he  continued, 
'^  do  you,  fellow-captains,  give  the&e  men  such  an  answer  as 
you  think  most  honorable  and  proper ;  and  I  will  return  im- 
mediately;" for  one  of  the  attendants  just  then  called  him 
away  to  inspect  the  entrails  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
victim,  as  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  sacrifice.  10.  Cle^or 
the  Arcadian,  the  oldest  of  them,  then  answered,  that "  tihey 
would  die  before  they  would  deliver  up  their  arms."  "  For  my 
part,"  said  Proxenus  the  Theban,  "I  wonder,  Phalinus, 
whether  it  is  as  conqueror  that  the  king  asks  for  our  arms,  or 
as  gifts  in  friendship ;  for  if  as  conqueror,  why  should  he  ask 
for  them  at  all,  and  not  rather  come  and  take  them  ?  But  if 
he  wishes  to  get  them  from  us  by  means  of  persuasion,  let 
him  say  what  will  be  left  to  the  sMdiers,  if  they  gratify  him 
in  this  particular."  11.  To  this  Phalinus  replied,  "The  king 
considers  himself  the  conqueror,  since  he  has  slain  Cyrus. 
For  who  is  there  now  that  disputes  the  sovereignty  with  him  ? 
And  he  also  looks  upon  yourselves  as  his  captives,  having  you 
here  in  the  middle  of  his  dominions,  and  inclosed  within  im- 
passable rivers;  and  being  able  to  lead  such  multitudes  against 
you,  as,  though  Be  gave  them  into  your  power,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  destroy." 

12.  After  him,  Theopompus,'  an  Athenian,  spoke  thus:  "O 
Phalinus,  we  have  now,  as  you  see,  nothing  to  avail  us,  ex- 
cept our  arms  and  our  valor.    While  we  retain  our  arms^ 

1  OeonofiiToc.]  This  is  the  reading  of  six  manuscripts ;  others  hav« 
Sevtx^tjv,  The  passage  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learn- 
ed, some  endeavoring  to  support  one  reading,  some  the  other.  If  we 
follow  manuscript  authority,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Oeoirofiiroc  is 
genuine.  Weisd^e  thinks  ^'  Xenophon"  inadmissible,  because  the  officers 
only  of  the  Greeka  were  called  to  a  conference,  and  Xenophon,  as  ap- 
pears from  iii.  1.  4,  was  not  then  in  the  service :  as  for  the  other  argu- 
ments that  he  has  offered,  they  are  of  no  weight  Kriiger  (Qutest  de 
Xen.  Tit.  p.  12),  attempts  to  refute  Weiske,  and  to  defend  the  name  of 
Xenophon,  conjecturing  that  some  scholiast  may  have  written  in  the 
margin  Qeonofiiro^  6^  Ilpo^evov  tovto  elireiv  fijait  whence  the  name  of 
Theopompus  may  have  crept  ^to  the  text,  as  Died.  Sic.,  xiv.  25,  attrib- 
utes those  words  to  ProxenusT  But  as  this  notion  rests  on  conjecture 
alone,  I  have  thought  if  safest,  with  Weiske,  Schneider,  Poppo,  and 
Dindor^  to  adhere  to  the  reading  of  the  best  manffllSipts.  ♦  *  *  Who 
this  Theopompus  was,  however,  is  imknown ;  for  he  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned  in  the  Anabaflifl.    Kiihner, 
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we  may  hope  to  profit  by  our  valor ;  but  if  we  were  to  give 
ihem  up,  we  should  expect  to  be  deprived  also  of  our  lives. 
Do  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  shall  give  up  to  you  the  only 
things  of  vsUue  that  we  possess ;  but,  with  these  in  our  hands, 
we  will  even  %ht  for  whatever  of  value  you  possess."  13.  On 
hearing  him  speak  thus,  Phalinus  snuled,  and  said,  "You 
seem  Hke  a  philosopher,  young  man,  and  express  yourself  not 
without  grace ;  but  be  asGnired  that  you  are  out  of  your  senses 
if  you  ima^e  that  your  valor  will  prove  Tictorious  over  the 
might  of  me  Mng."  14.  But  it  was  reported  that  certain 
others  of  the  generals,  giving  way  to  their  fears,'said  that  they 
had  been  £uthful  to  Cyrus,  and  might  likewise  prove  of  great 
service  to  the  king,  if  he  were  willing  to  become  their  friend ; 
and  that  whether  he  might  wish  to  employ  them  in  any  other 
service,  or  in  an  expedition  against  £^ypt,  thiey  would  assist 
him  in  reducing  it." 

15.  In  the  mean  time  Clearchus  returned,  and  asked  whether 
they  had  yet  given  their  answer.  Phalinus,  in  reply,  said, 
**Your  companions,  O  Clearchus,  give  each  a  different  an- 
swer ;  and  now  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say."  16.  Clearchus 
then  said,  "  I  was  glad  to  see  you,  O  Phali^jes,  and  so,  I  dare 
say,  were  all  the  rest  of  us ;  for  you  are  a  Greek,  as  we  also 
are ;  and,  being  so  many  in  number  as  you  see,  and  placed 
in  such  circumstances,  we  would  advise  with  you  how  we 
should  act  with  regard  to  the  message  that  you  bring.  17. 
Give  us  then,  I  entreat  you  by  the  gods,  such  advice  as  seems 
to  you  most  honorable  and  advantageous,  and  such  as  will 
bring  you  honor  in  time  to  come,  when  it  is  related,  that 
PhaHnus,  being  once  sent  from  the  king  to  require  the  Greeks 
to  deliver  up  Sieir  arms,  gave  them,  when  they  consulted  him, 
0uch  and  such  counsel ;  ror  you  know  that  whatever  counsel 
you  do  give,  will  necessarily  be  reported  in  Greece." 

18.  Clearchus  craftily  threw  out  this  suggestion,*  with  the 
desire  that  the  very  person  who  came  as  an  envoy  from  the 
Idng,  should  advise  them  not  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  in  order 
that  the  Greeks  might  be  led  to  conceive  better  hopes.  But 
Phalinus,  adroitly  evading  the  appeal,  spoke,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  as  follows:  19.  ^^I^  out  of  ten  thousand  hopefril 
chances,  you  ha^  any  single  one,  of  saving  yourselves  by  con- 

1  Tavra  {>n^errf,'\  Eae  dahak  stuxdeboL    Compare  ii.  4.  3.    Kiihiier, 
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tmning  in  arms  against  the  king,  I  advise  you  not  to  deliver 
up  your  arms ;  but  if  you  hare  not  a  single  hope  of  safety  in 
opposing  the  king's  pleasure,  I  advise  you  to  save  yourselves 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible."  20.  Clearchus  re- 
joined, "  Such,  then,  is  your  advice ;  but  on  our  part  return  this 
answer,  that  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  if  we  are  to  be  friends 
with  the  king,  we  shall  be  more  valuable  friends  if  we  retain 
our  arms,  than  if  we  surrender  them  to  anothur ;  but  that  if 
we  must  make  war  against  him,  we  should  make  war  better  if 
we  retain  our  arms,  than  if  we  give  them  up  to  another.'*  21. 
Phalinus  said,  "This  answer,  then,  we  wiU  report:  but  the 
king  desired  us  also  to  inform  you,  that  while  you  remain  in 
this  place,  a  truce  is  to  be  considered  as  existing  between  him 
and  you ;  bijt,  if  you  advance  or  retreat,  there  is  to  be  war. 
Give  us,  therefore,  your  answer  on  this  point  also ;  whether  you 
will  remain  here,  and  a  truce  is  to  exist,  or  whether  I  snail 
announce  from  you,  that  there  is  war."  22.  Clearchus  re- 
plied, "  Report,  therefore,  on  this  point  also,  that  our  resolution 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  king."  "  And  .what  is  that  ?"  said 
Phalinus.  Clearchus  replied,  "  If  we  stay  here,  a  truce ;  but 
if  we  retreat  or  advance,  war."  23.  Phaliius  again  asked  him, 
"Is  it  a  truce  or  war  that  I  shall  report  1"  Clearchus  again 
made  the  same  answer :  "  A  truce,  if  we  stay ;  and  if  we  re- 
treat or  advance,  war."  But  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  he 
gave  no  intimation. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Greeks,  joining  ArisQus.  fonn  an  alliance  with  hirn^  and  take  oounBel 
with  him  in  reference  to  tneir  retnm.  Daring  the  night  following  the 
first  day's  maroh  they  are  seized  with  a  panic,  which  ClearohiiB  aUayB. 

1.  Phalinus  and  his  companions  departed ;  and  there  now 
returned,  from  their  interview  with  Ariaefus,  Procles  and 
Cheirisophus ;  Menon  had  remained  there  with  Ariaeus. 
They  reported,  "  that  Ariaeus  said  that  there  were  many  Per- 
sians, of  superior  rank  to  himself^  who  would  not  endure  that 
he  should  be  king;  but,"  he  adds,  "if  you  wish  to  return 
with  him,  he  desires  you  to  come  to  him  this  very  night ;  if 
you  do  not,  he  says  that  he  will  set  out  by  himself  early  in  ih« 

▼OL.  I  8 
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morning."  2.  Clearchus  rejoined,  "And  we  must  certainly 
do  as  you  say,  if  we  determine  to  go  to  him  ;  but  if  not,  adopt 
for  yourselves  such  measures  as  you  may  think  most  for  your 
advantage ;"  for  not'  even  to  them  did  he  disclose  what  he  in- 
tended to  do 

3.  But  afterward,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  having  as- 
sembled the  generals  and  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows :  "  My 
friends,  when  I  offered  a  sacrifice  with  reference  to  marching 
against  the  kftig,  the  signs  of  the  victim  were  not  favorable, 
and  indeed  it  was  with  ffood  cause  that  they  were  not  so ;  for, 
as  I  now  leam,  there  is  between  us  and  the  king  the  river 
Tigris,  a  navigable  river  which  we  could  not  cross  without 
vessels ;  and  vessels  we  have  none.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to 
remain  here ;  for  we  have  no  means  of  procuring  provisions. 
But  for  going  to  the  friends  of  Cyrus,  the  sacrifices  were  ex- 
tremely &vorable.  4.  We  must  accordingly  proceed  thus: 
when  we  separate,  we  must  sup,  each  of  us  on  what  he  has ; 
when  the  signal  is  given  with  the  horn  as  if  for  going  to  rest, 
proceed  to  pack  up  your  baggage ;  when  it  sounds  the  second 
time,  place  it  on  your  baggage-cattle ;  and,  at  the  third  signal, 
follow  him  who  leads  the  way,  keeping  your  baggage-cattle 
next  the  river,  and  the  heavy-armed  troops  on  the   outside.'* 

5.  The  generals  and  captains,  after  listening  to  this  address, 
went  away,  and  did  as  he  directed ;  and  thenceforth  he  com-^ 
manded,  and  the  others  obeyed,  not  indeed  having  elected  him 
commander,  but  perceiving  that  he  alone  possessed  such  qual- 
ifications as  a  leader  ought  to  have,  and  that  the  rest  of  them 
were  comparatively  inexperienced. 

6.  The  computation  of  the  route  which  they  had  come  from 
Ephesus  in  Ionia  to  the  field  of  battle,  was  ninety-three  days' 
march,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  parasangs,  or  sixteeu 
thousand  and  ^1^  stadia ;'  and  the  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  Babylon  was  said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty 
stadia. 

7.  Here,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  liifiltoc3rthes  the  Thracian 
deserted  to  the  king,  with   ahput  forty  horse   that  he  com- 

'  As  Xenophon,  in  the  first  book,  has  enumerated  only  84  days' 
march,  51t  parasangs,  which  make  but  16,610  stadia,  Zeune  thinks  that 
the  9  days'  march,  and  18  parasangs,  here  added,  are  to  be  understood 
as  forming  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Sardis.  Exiiger  is  inclined  to 
think  the  passage  an  interpolation. 


ft 
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manded,  and  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  ThradLan  infimtary. 
8.  Clearchus  led  the  way  for  the  rest,  in  the  prescribed 
order;  and  they  followed,  and  arrived  at  the  first  halting- 
place/  to  join  Ariaens  and  his  troops  about  midnight;  and 
the  generms  and  captains  of  the  Greeks,  baying  drawn  up 
their  men  under  arms,  went  in  a  body  to  Ariaeus ;  when  the 
Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ariseus  and  his  principal  officers 
on  the  other,  took  an  oath  not  to  betray  each  other,  and  to 
be  true  allies;  and  the  [barbarians  took  another  oath,  that 
they  would  lead  the  way  without  treachery.  9.  These  oaths 
they  took  after  sacrificing  a  buU,  a  wolf^'  a  boar,  and  a  ram, 
over  a  shield,  the  Greeks  dipping  a  sword,  and  the  Barbarians 
a  lance,  into  the  blood. 

10.  When  these  pledges  of  mutual  fidelity  were  given, 
Clearchus  said :  "  Since  uien,  Ariaeus,  our  route  and  yours  is 
now  the  same,  tell  us,  what  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
our  course;  whether  we  shall  return  the  way  we  came,  or 
whether  you  consider  that  you  have  thought  of  a  better  way,** 
11.  Ariaeus  replied :  "  If  we  were  to  return  the  way  we  came, 
we  should  all  perish  of  hunger ;  for  we  have  now  no  supply  of 
provisions ;  and  for  the  last  seventeen  days'  march,  even  when 
we  were  coming  hither,  we  could  procure  nothing  fi-om  the 
country  through  which  we  passed ;  or,  if  any  thing  was  to  be 
found  there,  we  consimied  it  ourselves  in  our  passage.  But 
now  we  propose  to  take  a  longer  road,  but  one  in  which  we 
shall  not  want  for  provisions.  12.  W^  must  make  the  first 
days'  marches  as  long  as  we  can,  that  we  may  remove  our- 
selves to  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  king's  army ; 
for  if  we  once  escape  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  him,  me 
king  will  no  longer  be  able  to  ovefbEike  us ;  since  he  will  not 
dare  to  pursue  us  with  a  small  force ;  and,  with  a  numerous 
army,  he  will  not  be  able  to  march  fisust  enough,  and  will  prob- 


^  Eic  rdv  irpHrov  aTaBfiov,'\  This  is  the  aradfio^  mentioned  in  i  10. 
1,  being  that  firom  which  the  army  of  Cyrus  started  on  the  day  when 
the  baUle  took  place.  1^ 

3  Bomemann  observes  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  wolf  seems  to  have 
been  the  act  of  the  Persians,  referring  to  Plutarch  de  Is.  et  Os.,  where 
it  is  said  that  it  was  a  custom  with  thefti  to  sacrifice  that  animaL  "  They 
thought  the  wolf|"  he  adds,  "  the  son  and  image  of  Ahrimanes,  as  ap- 
pears from  Kleuk'er  in  Append,  ad  Zendavestam,  T.  II.  P.  iii.  pp!  78,  84; 
see  also  Brisson,  p.  388." 
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ably  experience  a  scarcity  of  proviaons.     ^^Such,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  is  my  opinion.*' 

13.  This  scheme  for  conducting  the  army  was  calculated  for 
nothing  else  than  to  effect  an  escape,  clandestinely  or  openly, 
by  flight.*  But  fortune  proved  a  better  leader ;  for  as  soon  as 
it  was  day  they  began  their  march,  with  the  sun  on  their 
right,  expecting  to  arrive  about  sunset  at  some  villages  in  the 
Babylonian  territory;  and  in  thisjexpectation  they  were  not 
disappointed.  14.  But,  in  the  afJemoon,  they  thought  that 
they  perceived  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and  those  of  the 
Greeks  who  happened  not  to  be  in  their  ranks,  ran  to  their 
places  in  the  ranks;  and  Ariaeus  ^for  he  was  riding  in  a 
wagon  because  he  had  been  woimded)  came  down  and  put  on 
his  armor,  as  did  those  who  were  with  him.  15.  But  while 
they  were  arming  themselves,  the  scouts  that  had  been  sent 
forward  returned,  and  reported  that  they  were  not  cavalry, 
but  baggage-catde  grazing ;  and  every  one  immediately  con* 
eluded  that  the  king  was  encamped  somewhere  near.  Smoke 
also  was  seen  rising  from  some  villages  not  far  distant.  16. 
Clearchus  however  did  not  lead  his  troops  against  the  enemy ; 

ifor  he  was  aware  that  his  soldiers  were  tired  and  in  want  of 
ood ;  and  besides  it  was  now  late  ;)  yet  he  did  not  turn  out 
of  his  yay,  taking  care  not  to  appear  t^ee,  but  continued  his 
march  in  a  direct  line,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  van- 
guard, just  at  sunset,  in  the  nearest  villages,  from  which  eyen 
the  wood-work  of  the  houses  had  heen  carried  off  by  the  king's 
troops.  lY.  These,  therefore,  who  were  in  advance,  encamped 
with  some  degree  of  regularity ;  but  those  who  followed,  com- 
ing up  in  the  dark,  took  up  with  such  quarters  as  they  chanced 
to  find,  and  made  so  much  noise  in  calling  to  each  other,  that 
even  the  enemy  heard  them ;  and  those  of  the  enemy  who 
were  stationed  the  nearest,  fled  from  their  encampments.  18. 
That  this  had  been  the  case,  became  apparent  on  the  following 
day ;  for  there  was  no  longer  a  single  beast  of  burden  to  be 
seen,  nor  any  camp,  nor  smoke  any  where  near.  The  king,  had 
been  alarmed,  as  it  ^med,  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the 

^  ^Airodpdvai  Kot  aTro^vyerv.]  The  first  means  to  flee,  so  that  it  can 
not  be  discovered  whither  the  fugitive  is  gone ;  the  second,  so  that  he 
can  not  be  overtaken.  Kuhner  ad  i  4.  8.  '^  Fag&  vel  clandestin&  vel 
apertl"  Weiske, 
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Grecian  army ;  and  of  this  he  gave  proof  by  what  he  did  on 
the  following  day. 

19.  However,  in  the  course  of  this  night,  a  panic  fell  upon 
the  Greeks  themselves,  and  there  arose  such  noise  taxd  com- 
motion in  thdr  camp  as  usually  ensues  on  the  occurrence  of 
sudden  terror.  20.  Upon  this,  Clearohus  ordered  Tolmides, 
an  Eleian,  whom  he  happened  to  have  with  him,  the  best' 
herald  of  his  time,  to  command  silence ;  and  proclaim,  that 
"  the  generals  give  notice,  that  whoever  will  give  information 
of  the  person  who  turned  the  ass  among  the  arms,'  shall  re- 
ceive a  reward  of  a  talent  of  silver."  21.  On  this  proclama- 
tion being  made,  the  soldiers  were  convinced  that  their  alarm 
was  groundless,  and  their  generals  were  safe.  At  break  of  day, 
Clearchus  issued  orders  for  the  Greeks  to  form  themselves  under 
arms,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  been  when  the  battle 
took  place. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  king  proposes  a  tmoej  and  siiipplies  the  Oieeks  with  proTifiionB  dniinff 
the  neffotiiiDon.  Three  days  Kaer  he  sends  Tissaphemes  to  them,  to  ask 
why  they  had  engaged  in  hostilities  against  him ;  he  is  answered  by 
Cleardhas.  A  treaty  is  then  ooncluded,  the  king  engaging  to  send  home 
the  Greeks  under  the  oondnotof  Tissapnemes,  and  the  Greeks  promising 
to  do  no  ii^ury  to  the  countries  through  whion  they  should  pass. 

1.  What  I  just  now  stated,  that  the  king  was  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  became  evident  by  what  followed ; 
for  though,  "^hen  he  sent  to  them  on  the  preceding  day,  he 
desired  £em  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  he  now,  at  sunrise,  sent 
heralds  to  negotiate  a  truce.  2.  These  heralds,  upon  arriving 
at  the  outposts,  requested  to  speak  with  the  commanders. 
Thejr  request  being  reported  by  the  guards,  Clearchus,  who 
happened  then  to  be  inspecting  the  several  divisions,  told  the 

^  'AptoTov,']  Best,  apparently,  on  aooonnt  of  the  loudness  or  deamess 
of  his  voice. 

^  The  arms,  as  Kiihner  observes,  were  piled  in  front  of  the  men's 
quarters.  The  affair  of  the  ass  was  an  invention  of  Clearchus  to  draw 
off  the  thoughts  of  the  soldiers  from  the  subject  of  their  apprehension. 
Polyaonufl,  iu^  9. 4,  speaks  of  a  similar  stratagem  having  been  adopted 
bylphicretea. 
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guards  to  desire  the  heralds  to  wait  till  he  should  be  at  leisure. 
3.  When  he  had  arranged  the  army  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  on  every  side  the  fair  appearance  of  a  compact  pha- 
lanx, and  so  that  none  of  the  unarmed  were  to  be  seen,  he 
called  for  the  heralds,  and  came  forward  himself  having  about 
him  the  best-armed  and  best-looking  of  his  soldiers,  and  told 
the  other  leaders  to  do  the  same.  4.  When  he  drew  near  the 
messengers,  he  asked  them  what  they  wanted.  They  replied, 
"  that  they  came  to  negotiate  a  truce,  with  fiiU  powers  to  com- 
municate with  the  Greeks  on  behalf  of  the  king,  and  with 
the  king  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks."  6.  Clearchus  answered, 
**  Tell  the  king,  then,  that  we  must  come  to  battle  first ;  for  we 
have  no  brea^a^t;^  and  there  is  no  one  who  will  dare  to  talk 
to  the  Greeks  of  a  truce,  without  first  supplying  them  with 
breakfast." 

6.  On 'hearing  this  answer,  the  messengers  departed,  but 
soon  returned ;  irom  whence  it  was  apparent  that  the  king,  or 
some  other  person  to  whom  a  commission  had  been  gyen 
to  conduct  the  negotiation,  was  somewhere  near.  They 
brought  word,  *'that  the  king  thought  what  they  said  was 
reasonable,  and  that  they  now  came  with  guides,  who  in  case 
the  truce  should  be  settled,  would  conduct  the  Greeks  to  a 
place  were  they  might  procure  provisions."  7.  Clearchus  then 
inquired,  whether  we  ^ng  would  grant  the  benefit  of  the  truce 
to  those  only  who  went  with  him,  on  their  way  thither  and  back, 
or  whether  the  truce  would  be  with  the  rest  as  well.*  The 
messengers  replied,  "  With  all ;  until  what  you  have  to  say  is 
communicated  to  the  king."  8.  When  they  had  said  this 
Clearchus,  directing  them  to  withdraw,  deliberated  with  the 
other  officers ;  and  they  proposed  to  conclude  the  truce  at 
once,  and  to  go  after  the  provisions  at  their  ease,  and  supply 
themselves.     9.  And  Clearchus  said,  '*  I  too  am  of  that  opinion. 

• 
'  'XpioTov,]  This  word  answers  to  the  Latin  prandiuTn^  a  meal  taken* 
In  the  early  part  of  the  day.    We  can  not  here  render  it  "  dinner/' 

^  I  have  translated  this  passage  as  I  think  that  the  drift  of  the  narra- 
tive requires.  Elriiger  refers  anevSoiTo  to  Clearchus,  and  thinks  that  by 
aiToiQ  Toic  uvdpdffL  are  meant  the  Persian  deputies.  Some  critics  sap* 
pose  that  by  those  words  the  men  who  were  to  get  provisions  are  in- 
tended. To  me  nothing  seems  consistent  with  the  context  but  to  re&r 
&irMoiTo  to  the  king,  and  to  underatand  by  abroic  ro2c  dvipuai  the 
mesaengers  from  the  Greeks. 
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1  will  not,  however,  announce  our  determination  immediately, 
but  will  wait  till  the  naessengers  begin  to  be  uneasy  lest  we 
should  determine  not  to  conclude  the  truce.  And  yet,**  said 
he,  "  I  suspect  that  a  similar  apprehension  will  arise  among  our 
own  soldiers.'^  When  he  thought  therefore  that  the  proper 
time  had  arrived,  he  announced  to  the  messengers  that  he 
agreed  to  the  truce,  and  desired  them  to  conduct  him  forthwith 
to  the  place  where  the  provisions  were. 

10.  They  accordingly  led  the  way ;  and  Clearchus  proceeded 
to  conclude  the  truce,  keeping  his  army  howevOT  in  battle-array ; 
the  rear  he  hrought  up  himself.  Ihe  met  with  ditches  and 
canals  so  full  of  water  that  they  could  not  cross  without 
bridges ;  but  they  made  crossings  of  the  palm-trees  which  had 
fallen,  and  others  which  tfcey  cut  down.  11.  Here  it  might  be 
seen  how  Clearchus  performed  the  duties  of  a  commander, 
holding  his  spear  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  staff  in  his  right ;  and 
if  any  of  those  ordered  to  the  work  seemed  to  him  to  loiter  at 
it,  he  would  select  a  fit  object  for  punishment,*  and  give  him  a 
beating,  and  would  lend  his  assistance  himself,''  leaping  into  the 
midst,  so  that  aU  were  ashamed  not  to  share  his  industry.  12. 
The  men  of  thirty  and  under  only  had  been  appointed  by  him 
to  the  work ;  but  the  older  men,  when  they  saw  Clearchus  thus 
busily  employed,  gave  their  assistance  likewise.  13.  Clearchus 
made  so  much  the  more  haste,  as  he  suspected  that  the 
ditches  were  not  always  so  full  of  water ;  (for  it  was  not  the 
season  for  irrigating  the  ground ;)  but  thought  that  the  king 
had  let  out  the  water  upon  the  plain,  in  order  that  even  now 
there  might  appear  to  the  Greeks  to  be  many  diflBcidties  in  the 
tnarch. 

14.  Proceeding  on  their  way,  they  arrived  at  some  tillages, 
from  which  the  guides  signifiiBd  that  they  might  procure  pro- 
visions. In  these  villages  there  was  great  plenty  of  corn,  and 
wine  made  from  dates,  and  an  acidulous  drink  obtained  from 
them  by  boiling.  15.  As  to  the  dates  themselves,  such  as  those 
we  see  in  Greece  were  here  put  aside  for  the  use  of  the  serv- 
ants ;  but  those  which  were  laid  by  for  their  masters,  were 
choice  fruit,  remarkable  for  beauty  and  size ;  their  color  was 
not  unlike  that  of  amber ;  and  some  of  these  they  dried  and 

'  Tdv    iiriT^deiov.']    SdL   naieai^aif  poenai  idonetmij  pcend    dignum, 
Kiibner. 

*  ILpoaeXdfjiCave,']  Mcvnwn  open  admovehai    Kuhner. 
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preserved  as  sweetmeats.  These  were  a  pleasant  accompani- 
ment  to  drink,  but  apt  to  cause  headache.  16.  Here  too  the 
soldiers  for  the  first  time  tasted  the  cabbage*  from  the  top  of 
the  palm-tree,  and  most  of  them  were  agreeably  struck  both 
with  its  external  appearance  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  sweet- 
ness. But  this  also  was  -  exceedingly  apt  to  give  headache. 
The  palin-tree,  out  of  which  the  cabbage  had  been  taken,  soon 
withered  throughout 

17.  In  this  place  they  remained  three  days,  when  Tissa- 
phemes  arrived  from  the  Great  King,  and  with  him  the 
brother  of  the  king's  wife,  and  three  oilier  Persians;  and  a 
numerous  retinue  attended  them.  The  generals  of  the  Greeks 
having  met  them  on  their  arrival,  Tissaphemes  first  spoke  by 
an  interpreter,  to  the  following  effect :  18.  "I  myself  dwell,  O 
Greeks,  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  country ;  and  when  I 
perceived  you  fallen  into  many  troubles  and  diflSculties,  I 
thought  it  a  piece  of  good  fortime  if  I  could  in  any  way  press 
a  request  upon  the  king  to  allow  me  to  conduct  you  in  safety 
back  to  Greece.  For  I  think  that  such  a  service  would  be 
attended  with  no  want  of  gratitude  either  from  yourselves  or 
from  Greece  in  generaL  19.  With  these  considerations,  I  made 
my  request  to  the  king,  representing  to  him  that  he  might 
reasonably  grant  me  tLos  &vor,  because  I  had  been  the  first 
to  give  him  intelligence  that  Cyrus  was  marching  against 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  brought  him  the  intelligence, 

1  Tdv  i/xe^a^ov.]  Literally  "the  brain."  Dalcis  medulla  earum 
[pahnarom]  in  cacumine,  quod  cerebrum  appellant  Plin.  H.  N.  ziii. 
4.  See  also  Theophr.  it  8 ;  Galen,  de  Fac.  simpL  Medic,  iv.  15.  "It 
is  generally  interpreted  meduUoj  "marrow"  or  "pith,"  but  it  is  in  reality 
a  sort  of  bud  at  the  top  of  the  palm-tree,  containing  the  last  tender 
leaves,  with  flowers,  and  continuing  in  that  state  two  years  before  it 
unfolds  the  flower ;  as  appears  from  Boryd.  St  Vincent  Itiner.  t.  i.  p. 
223,  vers.  Germ.,  who  g^ves  his  information  on  the  authority  of  Bu 
Petit  Thenars.  The  French  call  it  choux;  the  Germans,  Kohl  Schnei- 
der. "  By  modem  travelers  it  is  called  the  cabbage  of  the  palm ;  it '  is 
composed*  (says  Bit  Joseph  Banks)  '  of  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  enveloped  in  the  bases  or  footstalks  of  the  actual 
leaves  ,*  which  inclose  them  as  a  tight  box  or  trunk  would  do.'  It  forms 
a  mass  of  convolutions,  exquisitely  beautiful  and  delicate ;  and  wonder- 
ful to  appearance,  when  unfolded.  It  is  also  exceedingly  delicate  to 
the  taste.  Xenophon  has  justly  remarked  that  the  trees  from  whence 
it  was  taken  withered."  SenneWa  lUustrationa  of  ik^  Hxp,  of  Oyrus^ 
^  118. 
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had  come  to  bim  Tnth  an  auxiliary  force;  because  *I  alone, 
of  all  those  opposed  to  the  Greeks,  diJ  not  flee,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  charged  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  joined  the 
king  in  your  camp,  whither  he  came  after  he  had  slain  Cyrus ; 
and  because,  together  with  these  wbo  are  now  present  with 
me,  and  who  are  his  most  faithful  servants,  I  engaged  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Barbarian  part  of  Qyrus's  army.  20.  The  king 
promised  to  consider  of  my  request ;  and  in  the  mean  time  de- 
fflred  me  to  come  and  ask  you,  on  what  account  it  was  that 
you  took  the  field  against  him ;  and  I  advise  you  to  answer 
witb  moderaXion,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easier  for  me  to  secure 
you  whatever  advantage  1  can  from  the  king." 

21.  The  Greeks  then  withdrejv,  and,  after  some  deliberation, 
cave  their  answer,  Clearchus  speaking  for  them  :  "  We  neither 
mimed  ourselves  into  a  body,  with  the  view  of  making  war 
upon  the  ki^,  nor,  when  we  set  out,  was  our  march  directed 
against  him ;  but  Cyrus,  as  you  yourself  are  well  aware,  de- 
vised many  pretenses  for  his  proceedings,  that  he  might  both 
take  you  by  surprise,  and  lead  us  up  hither.  22.  But  when 
we  afterward  saw  him  in  danger,  we  were  ashamed  in  the  face 
of  gods  and  men,  to  desert  him,  as  we  had  before  allowed  him 
to  bestow  favors  upon  us.  23.  As  Cyrus,  however,  is  now 
dead,  we  neither  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  the  king,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  desire  to  do  harm  to  the 
king's  territory;  nor  would  we  wish  to  kiU  him,  but  would 
pro(5eed  homeward,  if  no  one  molest  us ;  but  we  will  endeavor, 
with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  to  avenge  ourselves  on  any  one  that 
may  do  us  an  injury;  while,  if  any  one  does  us  good  we 
shall  not  be  behindhand  in  requiting  him  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power."  Thus  spoke  Clearchus.  24.  Tissaphemes,  hav- 
ing heard  him,  said,  "  I  wiU  report  your  answer  to  the  king, 
and  bring  back  to  you  his  reply;  and  till  I  return,  let  the 
truce  remain  in  force;  and  we  will  provide  a  market  for 
you." 

25.  On  the  following  day  he  did  not  return ;  so  that  the 
Greeks  began  to  be  anxious ;  but  on  the  third  day  he  came^ 
and  said  that  he  returned  after  having  obtained  the  king's 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  save  the  Greeks ;  although  many 
spoke  against  it,  saying  that  it  did  not  become  the  king  to 
suffer  men  to  escape  who  had  engaged  in  war  against  him. 
26.  In  conclusion   he  said,  ^You  may  now  receive  from  us 

.   3* 
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• 
solemn  promises  tliat  we  will  render  the  country,  through 
which  you  will  pass,  friendly  to  you ;  and  will,  without  treach- 
ery, conduct  you  back  to  Greece,  affording  you  opportunities 
of  purchasing  provisions;  and  wheresoever  we  do  not  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of  purchasing,  we  will  allow  you  to  take 
for  yourselves  necessaries  from  the  adjacent  country.  2Y.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  you  to  swear  to  us, 
that  you  will  march  as  through  a  friendly  territory,  without 
doing  harm,  only  taking  a  supply  of  meat  and  drink,  whenever 
we  do  not  give  you  an  opportumty  of  purchasing,  but  if  that  wd' 
give  you  such  opportumty,  you  will  procure  your  supplies  by 
purchase."  28.  These  conditions  were  assented  to ;  and  they 
took  the  oaths,  and  Ussaphemes  and  the  brother  of  the  king's 
wife  gave  their  right  hands  to  the  generals  and  captains  of  the 
Greeks,  and  received  from  the  Greeks  theirs  in  return.  29.  Af- 
ter this,  Tissaphemes  said,  ''And  now  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
king ;  and  as  soon  as  I  have  accomplished  what  I  wish,  I  will 
come  again,  after  making  the  necessary  preparations,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  you  back  to  Greece,  and  returning  my- 
self to  my  province." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Greeks  oonceiye  distroBt  both  of  Tissaphemes  and  ArisBUB,  and  resolve 
to  march  apart  from  the  Persians.  Thej  commence  their  march  under 
the  guidance  of  Tissaphernes,  pass  the  wall  of  Media,  and  cross  the 
Tigns. 

I.  After  these  occurrences,  the  Greeks  and  Ariaeus,  en- 
camping near  each  ather,  waited  for  Tissaphemes  more  than 
twenty  days  ;*  in  the  course  of  which  there  came  to  visit 
Ariaeus  both  his  brothers  and  other  relations,  and  certain  other 
Persians,  to  see  his  companions,  and  gave  them  encouraging 
hopes;  some  too  were  the  bearers  of  assurances'  from  the 
king,  that  he  would  not  remember  to  their  disadvantage  their 

^  During  this  time  Tissaphemes  went  to  Babylon  to  the  king,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  the  province  of  which 
Qyros  had  been  satrap.    Diod.  Sic  ziv.  26.    See  sect  8. 

'  Ae^id^J]  That  is,  fidem  regis  nomim  dabant  See  the  oommenta- 
tors  on  CjTop.  iv.  2.  1 :  de^tav  6o^^  Iva  ^ipufiev  koI  toTc  uXXoic  Tdvra. 
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expedition  against  him  under  €30118,  or  any  thing  else  that 
was  past.  2.  On  these  things  taking  place,  the  rollowers  of 
Ariaus  evidently  began  to  pay  the  Greeks  less  attention ;  so 
that,  on  this  account,  they  rendered  most  of  the  Greeks  dissat- 
isfied with  them;  and  many  of  them,  going  to  Clearchus 
and  the  other  generals,  said,  3.  '*  Why  do  we  remain  here  ? 
are  we  not  aware  that  the  king  would  wish  above  all 
things  to  destroy  us,  in  order  that  a  dread  of  going  to  war 
with  the  €^reat  Monarch  may  fall  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  ?  For  the  present,  he  craftily  protracts  our  stay,  be- 
cause his  forces  are  dispersed ;  but,  when  his  army  is  re-as- 
sembled, it  is  not  possible  but  that  he  will  attack  us.  4. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  is  digging  some  trench  or  building  some  wall, 
that  the  way  may  be  rendered  impassable ;  for  he  will  never 
consent, 'at  least  willingly,  that  we  should  go  back  to  Greece, 
and  relate  how  so  small  a  number  as  we  are  have  defeated 
the  king  at  his  own  gates,  and  returned  after  setting  him  at 
nauocht." 

5.  To  those  who  thus  addressed  him,  Clearchus  answered, 
"I  have  been  considering  all  these  things  as  weU;  but  I 
think  that,  if  we  now  go  away,  we  shall  be  thought  to  go  with 
a  view  to  war,  and  to  act  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  truce. 
Moreover,  in  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no  one  to  provide  us 
a  market,  or  any  means  of  procuring  provisions ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  there  will  be  no  one  to  guide  us ;  besides,  the  mo- 
ment that  we  do  this,  Ariseus  will  separate  himself  from  us ; 
so  that  not  a  friend  will  be  left  us ;  and,  what  is  more,  our  form- 
er friends  will  then  become  our  enemies.  6.  Whether  there  is 
any  other  river  for  us  to  cross,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  as  for  the 
Euphrates,  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  cross  that,  if  the 
enemy  try  to  prevent  us.  Nor  yet^  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
fight,  have  we  any  horse  to  support  us ;  while  the  enemy's  cav- 
afry  is  most  numerous  and  efficient ;  so  that,  though  we  were 
victorious,  how  many  of  our  enemies  should  we  be  able  to  kill  ? 
And,  if  we  were  defeated,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  man  of 
us  to  escape.  *J.  With  regard  to  the  king,  therefore,  who  is 
aided  by  so  many  advantages,  I  know  not,  if  he  wishes  to  effect 
oar  desLction,  why  heXidd  swear,  and  give  his  right  hand, 
and  perjure  himself  before  the  gods,  and  render  his  pledge  £Edth- 

Poppo.  So  it  is  said  in  Latin  deodram  fsrre.  See  Breitenbach  on  Xen. 
AgesiL  iii.  4. 
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lees  both  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians."  He  said  much,  besides  to 
the  same  effect. 

8.  In  the  mean  time  Tissaphemes  arrived,  with  his  army,  as 
if  with  the  view  of  returning  home ;  and  Orontes  came  with 
his  army.  Orontes  also  brought*  with  him  the  king's  daughter, 
whom  he  had  received  in  marriage.'  9.  From  hence  they  now 
proceeded  on  their  march,  'Hssapnemes  being  their  guide,  and 
securing  them  opportunities  of  buying  provisions ;  Ariseus  also, 
with  the  Barbarian  troops  of  Cyrus,  marched  in  cc^pany  with 
Tissaphemes  and  Orontes,  and  encamped  in  common  with  them. 
10.  But  the  Greeks,  conceiving  a  suspicion  of  these  men,  began 
to  march  by  themselves,  taking  guides  of  their  own ;  and  mey 
always  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  parasang,  or  little  less, 
£rom  each  other ;  and  both  parties  kept  on  their  guard  against 
one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  enemies,  and  this  co^^sequent- 
ly  increased  their  mistrustful  feelings.  11.  More  than  once, 
too,  as  they  were  gathering  fuel,  or  collecting  grass  and  other 
Budi  things,  in  the  same  quarter,  they  came  to  blows  with  each 
other ;'  and  this  was  an  additional  source  of  animosity  between 
them. 

12.  After  marching  three  days,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of 
Media,*  as  it  is  called,  and  passed  to  the  other  side  of  it  This 
wall  was  built  of  burnt  bricks,  laid  in  bitumen ;  it  was  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  a  hundred  in  height,  and  the  length  of 
it  was  said  to  be  twenty  parasangs ;  and  it  was  not  far  distant 
from  Babylon.     13.  Hence  they  proceeded  in  two  days'  march, 

'  *H7e.]  From  iiL  4.  13,  it  appears  that  we  must  refer  this  verb 
to  Qrantes.  See  note  on  sect  1.  Whether  Tissaphemes  and  Orontes 
both  married  daughters  of  the  king^  is  uncertain.  If  only  one  of 
them,  Xenophon  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  Diodonis 
Slculna.  Orontes  was  satrap  c^  Armenia,  iii  6.  17.  Rhodogonei  a 
daughter  of  Artazerzea,  is  said  by  Plutarch  (Vit  Art  c.  27)  to  have 
been  married  to  Orsstes,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Xenophon's  Oron- 
tes. 

'  '£7rt  yd/jUf).']  These  words  signify  literally  for  or  upon  marriage. 
The  true  interpretatioD,  says  Kriiger,  is,  doubtless,  "in  order 'that  he 
might  have  her,  or  Uto  with  her,  in  wedlock,**  tiie  marriage  ceremony 
having  been,  it  would  seem,  previously  performed  at  Babylon. 

'  HXriyiig  ivireivop  dAA^Aoic.]  Whether  this  signifies  that  they 
actually  mdSicted  blows  on  one  another,  or  only  threatened  them, 
may  admit  <^  some  doubt.  The  former  notion  is  adopted  by  the 
Latin  tranfiHatoFB^  by  Stars  in  his  Lexicon,  and  by  the  oommentatora 
generally. 

«  See  L  7. 15. 
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the  distance  of  ek^ht  parasangs ;  crofifflng  two  canals,  the  one 
by  a  pennanent  bndge,  the  other  by  a  temporary  one  fonned  oi 
seven  boats.  These  canals  were  supplied  from  the  rives  Tigris ; 
and  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  were  cut  ditches  across  the 
country,  the  first  of  considerable  size,  and  the  next  smaller ; 
and  at  last  diminutive  drains,  such  as  are  cut  in  Greece  through 
the  panic*  fields.  They  then  arrived  at  the  Tigris ;  near  which 
there  was  a  large  and  populous  city,  called  Sitace,  distant  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  only  fifteen  stadia.  14.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  city  the  Greeks  encamped,  close  to  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  park,  tl^ckly  planted  with  all  kinds  of  trees.  The 
Barbarians,  though  itiej  had  but  just  crossed  the  Tigris,  were 
no  longer  in  sight. 

15.  After  supper  Proxenus  and  Xenophon  happened  to  be 
walking  in  front  of  the  place  where  the  arms  were  piled,  when 
a  man  approached,  and  inquired  of  the  sentinels  where  he  could 
see  Proxenus  or  Clearchus.  But  he  did  not  ask  for  Menon, 
though  he  came  from  Ariaeus,  Menon's  intimate  friend.  16.  Prox- 
enus replying,  ^  1  am  the  person  whom  you  seek,"  the  man  said, 
^Ariaeus  and  Artaozus,  the  faithful  friends  of  Cyrus,  who  are  in- 
terested for  your  wel&re,  have  sent  me  to  you,  and  exhort  you 
to  beware  lest  the  Barbarians  should  fall  upon  you  in  the  night ; 
for  their  is  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the  adjoining  park. 
17.  They  also  advise  you  to  send  a  guard  to  the  bndge  over  the 
Tigris,  as  Tissaphemes  designs  to  break  it  down  in  the  night, 
if  ne  can,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  cross  the  river, 
but  may  be  hemmed  in  between  the  river  and  the  canaL"  18. 
On  hearing  the  man's  message,  they  conducted  him  to  Clear- 
chus, and  told  him  what  he  h^  said.  When  Gearchus  heard  it 
he  was  greatly  agitated  and  alarmed. 

19.  But  a  young  man,'  one  of  those  who  were  present,  alter 
reflecting  a  Utile  on  the  matter,  observed,  ^  ihat  the  imputed 
designs  of  making  an  attack,  and  of  breaking  down  the 
bridge,  were  not  consistent;  for,"  said  he,  "if  they  attack 
US,  they  must  certainly  either  conquer  or  be  conquered;  if 
then  they  are  to  conquer  us,  why  should  they  break  down  the 
bridge  ?  for  even  though  there  were  many  bridges,  we  have 
no  {dace  where  we  could  save  ourselves  by  flight ;  20.  but  if^  on 

'  i  2.  22. 
*    *  Zeune  think?  that  Xenophon  may  possibly  mean  himself;  but  this 
iB  msre  oooJectureL 
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the  other  hand,  we  should  conquer  them,  then,  if  the  bridge 
is  broken  down,  they  will  have  no  pla<je  of  retreat ;  nor  will 
any  of  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  however 
numerous,  be  able  to  come  to  their  assistance  when  the  bridge 
is  destroyed."  21.  After  listening  to  these  observations,  Clear- 
chus  asked  the  messenger  what  was  the  extent  of  the  country 
that  lay  between  the  l^gris  and  the  canal.  He  replied,  ^*  that 
it  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  that  there  were  several  villages 
and  large  towns  in  if  22.  It  was  then  immediately  concluded, 
that  the  Barbarians  had  sent  this  man  with  an  underhand  ob- 
ject, being  afraid  lest  ihe  Greeks,  having  taken  to  pieces^  the 
bridge,  should  remain  in  the  island,  where  they  would  have,  as 
defenses,  the  river  Tigris  on  the  one  side,  and  the  canal  on  the 
other ;  and  might  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  country  which  lay  between,  and  which  was  extensive  and 
fertile,  with  people  in  it  to  cultivate  it ;  and  which  would  also 
serve  as  a  place  of  reftige  to  any  that  might  be  inclined  to  an- 
noy the  king. 

23.  They  then  prepared  for  rest,  but  did  not  neglect,  however, 
to  send  a  guard  to  the  bridge ;  but  neither  did  any  one  attempt 
to  attack  them  on  any  quarter,  nor  did  any  of  the  enemies  come 
near  the  bridge,  as  tnose  who  were  stationed  on  guard  there 
reported. 

24.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  they  crossed  the  bridge,  which  was 
constructed  of  thirty-seven  boats,  with  every  precaution  in  their 
power ;  for  some  of  the  Greeks,  who  came  from  Tissaphemes, 
stated  that  the  enemy  meant  to  attack  them  as  they  were  cross- 
ing ;  but  this  report  was  also  false.  However,  as  they  were 
going  over,  Glus  made  his  appearance,  with  some  others,  watch- 
ing to  see  if  they  were  crossing  the  river ;  and  when  he  saw 
they  were,  he  immediately  rode  away. 

25.  From  the  Tigris  they  proceeded,  in  four  days'  march,  a 
distance  of  twenty  parasangs,  to  the  river  Physcus,  which  was 
a  plethrum  in  breadth,  and  over  which  was  a  bridge.  Here 
was  situated  a  large  town,  called  Opis;  near  which  an  ille- 
gitimate brother  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes,  who  was  leading 
a  numerous  army  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  with  the  intention 

'  AieXovTeg.']  An  excellent  conjectural  emendation  of  Holtzmann 
for  the  old  reading  dieWovreg,  KuTmer. — ^The  stratagem  of  Tissaphemes, 
was  similar  to  that  by  which  Themistodes  expedited  the  departure  of 
Xerxes  from  Greece. 
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of  assisting  the  Mug,  met  the  Greeks,  and,  ordering  his  troops 
to  halt,  took  a  view  of  the  Greeks  as  they  passed  by.  16. 
Clearchus  marched  his  men  two  abreast,  and  halted  occasion- 
ally on  the  way ;  and  as  long  as  the  van  of  the  army  halted, 
so  long  there  was  necessarily  a  halt  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  line ;  so  that  even  to  the  Greeks  themselves  their  army 
seemed  very  large,  and  the  Persian  was  amazed  at  the  sight 
of  it 

IT.  Hence  they  proceeded  through  Media,'  eax  days'  march 
through  a  desert  country,' a  distance  of  thirty  parasangs,  when 
ihey  arrived  at  the  village  of  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Cyrus 
and  the  king ;  which  Tissaphemes,  in  mockery  of  Cyrus,  gave 
permission  to  the  Greeks  to  plunder  of  every  thing  except  the 
slaves.  There  was  found  in  tnem  a  great  quantity  of  com,  and 
sheep,  and  other  property.  1 8.  Hence  they  advanced  in  a  march 
of  five  days  more  through  the  desert,  a  distance  of  twenty  par- 
asangs, having  the  Tigns  on  their  left  At  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  march  &ere  was  situate  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
a  large  and  opulent  city,  called  CiensB,  whence  the  Barbarians 
brought  over,  on  rafts  made  of  hide,  a  supply  of  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine. 


CHAPTER  V. 


After  a  three  days'  lialt  on  the  river  ZabatnB,  Clearehns  endeavors  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distrost  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  by  an  inter- 
view with  'nssaphemes.  He  is  received  so  plansibly  that  he  is  induced 
to  retnm  on  the  following  day,  aocompanied  by  five  other  generals  and 
twenty  captains,  in  expectation  of  being  informed  of  tiie  persoos  who  had  y' 
ezdted,  by  fsise  reports,  ill  feelings  between  the  two  armies.  The  genet-  \^ 
als  are  oondncted  mto  the  tent  and  put  to  deatii ;  tJie  captains  and  those 
with  them  are  massacred  on  the  outside,  one  only  escaping  to  tell  the  tale. 
AriflBUs  calls  on  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  surrender  their  arms,  but  is  an- 
swered with  defiance. 

1.  Soon  after,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Zabatus,  the  breadth 
of  which  was  four  plethra.  Here  they  remained  three  days, 
during  which  the  same  suspicions  continued,  but  no  open  in- 
dications of  treachery  appeared.  2.  Clearchus  therefore  re- 
solved to  have  a  meeting  with  Tissaphemes,  and,  if  it  was  at 

»  i.  7.  15. 
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all  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  suspicions,  before  open  hos- 
tilities should  arise  from  them.  He  accordingly  sent  a  person 
to  say,  that  he  i;nshed  to  have  a  meeting  with  Tissaphemes ; 
who  at  once  requested  him  to  come.  8.  When  they  met, 
Clearchus  spoke  as  follows:  "I  am  aware,  O  Tissaphemes, 
that  oaths  have  been  taken,  and  right  hands  pledged  between 
us,  that  we  wiU  do  no  injury  to  each  other :  nevertheless,  I 
observe  you  on  your  guard  against  us,  as  though  we  were 
enemies ;  and  we,  perceiving  this,  stand  on  our  guard  against 
you.  4.  But  since,  upon  attentive  observation,  I  can  neither 
detect  you  in  any  attempt  to  injure  us,  and  since,  as  I  am 
certain,  we  have  no  sucn  intentions  toward  you,  it  seemed 
proper  for  me  to  come  to  a  conference  with  you,  that  we  may 
put  an  end,  if  we  can,  to  our  distrust  of  one  another.  5.  For 
I  have,  before  now,  known  instances  of  men,  who,  being  in 
fear  of  another,  some  through  direct  accusations,  and  otibers 
through  mere  suspicion,  have,  in  their  eagerness  to  act  before 
they  suffered,  inflicted  irremediable  evils  upon  those  who  nei- 
ther intended  nor  wished  any  thing  of  the  kind.  6.  Think- 
ing, therefore,  that  such  misunderstandings  niay  be  best 
cleared  up  by  personal  communications,  I  have  come  here, 
and  am  desirous  to  convince  you  that  you  have  no  just  ground 
for  mistrusting  us.  7.  In  the  first  and  principal  place,  the 
oaths,  which  we  have  sworn  by  the  gods,  forbid  us  to  be  ene- 
mies to  each  other ;  and  I  should  never  consider  him  to  be 
envied  who  is  conscious  of  having  disregarded  such  obliga- 
tions ;  for  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  I  know  not  with 
what  speed  any  one  could  flee  so  as  to  escape,*  or  into  what 
darkness  he  could  steal  away,  or  how  he  could  retreat  into  any 
stronghold,  since  all  things,  in  all  places,  are  subject  to  the 
gods ;  and  they  have  power  over  all  every  where  alike.  8.  Such 
are  my  sentiments  respecting  the  gods,  and  the  oaths  which 
we  swore  by  them,  in  whose  keeping  we  deposited  the  friend- 
ship that  we  cemented ;  but  among  human  advantages,  I,  for 
my  own  part,  consider  vou  to  be  me  greatest  that  we  at  pres- 

'  OvT*  dnd  iroiov  dv  rdxovg  tpeijyuv  tic  aflro^vyo/.]  This  is  Dindorf 's 
reading.  Bomemann  and  Kiihner  have  ot)r'  dird  noiov  dv  raxovg 
oUte  diroi  av  tic  <l>evyu)v  dnw^vyoi,  on  the  authority,  as  they  say,  of  the 
best  copies.  Bindorf  thought  with  Schsefer,  ad  Greg.  Cor.  p.  492,  that 
the  words  o^tc  dtroi  dv  were  superfluous,  and  consequently  omitted 
them.  Bomemann  and  KUhner  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
retained. 
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ent  possess;  9.  for  with  your  assistance,  every  road  is  easy, 
every  river  is  passable,  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  provi- 
sions; but  without  you  all  our* way  would  lie  through  dark- 
ness (for  we  know  nothing  of  it),  every  river  would  be  diflSl- 
cult  to  pass,  and  eveTV  mmtitude  of  men  would  be  terrible ; 
but  solitude  most  terrible  of  all,  as  it  is  full  of  extreme  per- 
plexity. 10.  And  even  if  we  should  be  so  mad  as  to  kill  you, 
what  else  would  be  the  consequence,  than  that,  having  slain 
our  bene^Etctor,  we  should  have  to  contend  with  the  king  as 
jovi  most  powerful  avenger  ?*  For  my  own  part,  of  how  many 
and  how  great  expectations  I  would  depnve  myself  if  I  at- 
tempted to  do  you  any  injury,  I  will  make  you  acquainted. 
11. 1  was  desirous  that  Cyrus  should  be  my  friend,  as  I  thought 
him,  of  all  the  men  of  his  time,  the  most  able  to  benefit  those 
whom  he  wished  to  favor.  But  I  now  see  that  you  are  in  the 
possession  both  of  the  power  and  the  territory  of  Cyrus,  while 
you  still  retain  your  own  province,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
king,  which  was  opposed  to  Cyrus,  is  ready  to  support  you. 

12.  Such  being  the  case,  who  is  so  mad  as  not  to  wish  to  be 
your  friend?  • 

"  But  I  will  mention  also  the  circumstances  from  which  I 
derive  hopes  that  you  will  yourself  desire  to  be  our  friend. 

13.  I  am  aware  that  the  Mysians  give  you  much  annoyance,  • 
and  these,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  should  be  able,  with  my  present 
force,  to  render  subservient  to  you ;  I  am  aware  also  that  the 
Pisi(^ans  molest  you ;  and  I  hear  that  there  are  many  such 
nations  besides,  which  I  think  I  could  prevent  from  ever  dis- 
turbing your  tranquillity.  As  ^  for  the  Egyptians,  against 
whom  I  perceive  you  are  most  of  aU  incensed,  I  do  not  see 
what  auxiliary  force  you  would  use  to  chastise  them  better 
than  that  which  I  now  have  with  me.  14.  I^  again,  among 
the  states  that  lie  around  you,  you  were  desirous  to  become  a 
friend  to  any  one,  you  might  prove  the  most  powerful  of 
friends;  and  if  any  of  them  give  you  any  annoyance,  you 
might,  by  our  instrumentality,  deal  with  them'  as  a  master,  as 

J  Tdv  fiiyiaTov  l^edpov."]  "E^ecJpof  pix)perl7  meant  a  gladiator  or 
wrestler,  who,  when  two  combatants  were  engaged,  stood  ready  to  at- 
tack the  one  l^at  should  prove  victorious.  See  Sturz,  Lex.  Xen. ;  Schol. 
in  Soph.  Aj.  610 ;  Hesychius ;  D'Orvill.  ad  Charit.  p.  338. 

*  *Av€iaTpe(^io.'\  "IJt  dominus  versere,  vivas,  domini  partes  bus- 
tineas^*'    'Av  must  be  repeated  from  the  preceding  clause ;  unless  that 
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we  should  serve  you  not  for  the  sake  of  pay  merely,  but  from 
gratitude,  which  we  should  justly  feel  toward  you  if  we  are 
saved  by  your  means.  15.  When  I  consider  all  these  things,  it 
appears  to  me  so  surprising  that  you  should  distrust  us,  that  J 
would  most  gladly  hear  the  name*-of  hifti  who  is  so  persuasive 
a  speaker  as  to  make  you  believe  that  we  are  forming  designs 
against  you." 

Thus  spoke  Clearchus.  Tissaphemes  replied  as  follows: 
16.  "  I  am  delighted,  O  Clearchus,  to  hear  your  judicious  ob- 
fiervations ;  for,  with  these  sentiments,  if  you  were  to  meditate 
any  thing  to  my  injury,  you  would  appear  to  be  at  the  same 
time  your  own  enemy.  But  that  you. may  be  convinced  that 
you  have  no  just  cause  for  distrusting  either  the  king  or  me, 
listen  to  me  in  your  turn.  17.  If  we  wished  to  destroy  you, 
do  we  appear  to  you  to  be  deficient  in  numbers  either  of 
cavalry  or  infantry,  or  in  warlike  equipments,  with  the  aid  of 
which  we  might  be  able  to  do  you  injury,  without  danger  of 
suffering  any  in  return?  18.  OJr  do  we  seem  to  you  hkely  to 
be  in  want  of  suitable  places  to  make  an  attack  upon  you  ? 
Are  there  not  so  many  plains,  which,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
them  are  friendly  to  us/  you  traverse  with  exceeding  toil? 
See  you  not  so  many  mountains  before  you  to  be  crossed, 
which  we  might,  by  pre-occupying  them,  render  impassable 
to  you  ?  Or  are  there  not  so  many  rivers,  at  which  we  might 
parcel  you  out,'  as  many  at  a  tame  as  we  might  be  willing  to 
engage  ?  Some  of  these  rivers,  indeed,  you  could  not  cross  at 
all,  unless  we  secured  you  a  passage.  19.  But  even  suppos- 
ing that  we  were  baffled  in  all  these  points,  yet  fire  at  least 
would  prove  its  power  over  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  by  burn- 
ing which,  we  could  set  famine  in  airay  against  you,  which, 
though  you  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  you  would  find  it 
difficult  to  withstand.     20.  How  then,  having  so  many  means 

particle,  ad  Dindorf  thinks,  has  dropped  out  from  before  dvaarpei^oLo, 
KuhiMT, 

1  There  is  in  the  text,  as  Ejiiger  observes,  a  c<liifusioii  of  the  two  oon- 
structioiis,  oKovaaLfii  to  bvofia  tovtov^  dariCt  and  uKovaaifii^  tic, 

2  'A  if/jiiv  <f>iXia  dpTtu]  I  have  here  departed  from  DindorTs  text, 
which  has  a  ifielc  f^i'kia  hvrOy  k.  r.  a.  ;  a  reading  much  less  satisfac- 
toiy  than  the  other,  to  which  Schneider,  Bomemann,  and  Eliihner  ad- 
here. 

3  TafiteveaOatA  This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Oyrop.  hi.  3. 
47  ;  iv.  1.  18 ;  Thncyd.  vl  18 ;  Plutarch,  TimoL  c.  27. 
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of  waging  war  with  you,  and  none  of- them  attended  with 
danger  to  ourselves,  should  we  select  from  among  them  all 
this  mode,  the  only  one  that  is  impious  in  the  sight  of  the 
gods,  the  only  one  that  is  disgraceful  in  the  sight  of  men  ? 
21.  It  belongs,  altogether,  to  men  who  are  destitute  of  means, 
deprived  of  every  resource,  and  under  the  coercion  of  nece&- 
fflly,  and  at  the  same  time  devoid  of  principle,  to  seek  to  effect 
their  purposes  by  perjury  toward  the  gods,  and  breach  of 
feith  toward  men.  We,  O  Clearchus,  are  not  so  foolish  or  so 
inconsiderate ;  22.  or  why,  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
effecting  your  destruction,  have  we  made  no  such  attempt? 
Be  well  assured,  that  the  cause  of  this  was  my  desire  to  prove 
myself  ^thful  to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  consequence  of  doing 
them  service,  to  return  supported  by  that  very  body  of  foreign 
troops,  to  whom  CJyrus,  when  he  went  up,  trusted  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  pay  that  he  gave  them.  23.  As  to  the  particulars 
in  which  you  will  be  of  service  to  me,  some  of  them  you  have 
enumerated,  but  of  the  greatest  of  all  I  am  myself  fully 
conscious;  for  though  it  is  permitted  to  the  king  alone  to 
wear  the  turban  upright  on  the  head,  yet  perhaps  another 
than  he  may,  with  your  assistance,  wear  that  upright  which  is 
on  the  heart."* 

24.  Tissaphemes,  in  speaking  thus,  seemed  to  Clearchus  to 
speak  with  sincerity,  and  he  replied,  "Do  not  those,  then, 
who  endeavor  by  calumny  to  make  us  enemies,  when  there 
are  such  strong  inducements  to  friendship  between  us,  deserve 
the  severest  of  punishment  ?"  26.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Tissa- 
phemes, "  if  you  will  come  to  me,  as  well  generals  as  captains, 
m  a  public  manner,  I  will  inform  you  who  they  are  that  tell 

1  T^  (T  inl  rg  KopSta — §xoi']  Sc.  bp&rjv.  The  sense  is^  "but  to 
wear  a  tiara  erect  on  the  heart,  that  is,  to  have  a  kingly  spirit  and  to 
aspire  to  dominion,  is  what  another,  by  your  aid,  might  be  able  to  do." 
Tissaphemes,  by  this  expression,  wished  to  make  it  understood  that  he 
might  possibly,  with  the  support  of  the  Grreeks,  aspire  to  the  throne  of 
Persia  himselE  A  similar  metaphor  is  noticed  by  Schsefer  (ad  Greg. 
Corinth,  p.  491),  in  Philosiratus  v.  a.  iiL  p.  131 :  doKei  fwi  kcU  rdv 
irpoyvoaofievov  avdpa  vyiQc  iavvmi  ix^iv — '  Ko&apci^  6t  avrbv  irpo^» 
reveiv,  iavrov  Koi  tov  irepl  r^  GT£pv<ti  rplTzodo^  avvuvTog.  Kiikner.  See 
Cyrop.  viil  3, 13.  Hutchison  refers  to  Dion  Chrysost  xiv.  extr.  Lucian 
Piscat  p.  213.  See  also  Strabo,  zv.  p.  231,  where  the  Persian  tiara  is 
said  to  be  mXriiia  fcvpyurov,  in  the  shape  of  a  towe^;  and  Joseph.  Ant 
xz.  3.  '*  The  tiaras  of  the  king's  subjects  were  soft  and  flexible :  Schol. 
ad  Plat  de  Bepub."    KrUger. 
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me  that  you  are  forming  plots  against  me  and  my  anny."  26, 
«I  will  bring  them  aff,"  said  Clearchus,  "and,  on  my.  part, 
-win  let  you  know  the  quarter  whence  I  hear  reports  respect- 
ing you."  27.  After  this  conversation,  Tissaphemes,  behaving 
to  Clearchus  with  much  courtesy,  desired  him  to  stay  with  him, 
and  made  him  his  guest  at  supper. 

On  the  following  day,  when  Clearchus  returned  to  the 
camp,  he  plainly  showed  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  on 
the  most  friendly  footing  with  Tissaphemes,  and  stated  what 
he  had  proposed ;  and  he  said  that  those  must  go  to  Tissa- 
phemes, whose  presence  he  required,  and  that  whoever  of  the 
Greeks  should  be  proved  guilty  of  uttering  the  alleged  calum- 
nies, must  be  pumshed  as  traitors,  and  persons  ill-affected  to 
the  Greeks.  28.  It  was  Menon  that  he  suspected  of  making 
the  charges,  as  he  knew  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with 
Tissaphemes  in  company  with  Ariaeus,  and  was  forming  a 
party  and  intriguing  against  himself,  in  order,  that,  having 
gained  the  whole  army  over  to  ^  his  own  interests,  he  might 
secure  the  ^endship  of  Tissaphemes.  29.  Clearchus  likewise 
wished  the  whole  army  to  have  their  affections  fixed  on  him- 
self, and  troublesome  rivals  to  be  removed  out  of  his  way. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  urged,  in  opposition  to  his  advice,  that 
all  the  captains  and  generals  should  not  go,  and  that  they 
ought  to  place  no  confidence  in  Tissaphemes.  30.  But  Clear- 
chus pressed  his  proposal  with  great  vehemence,  till  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  five  generals  and  twenty  captains 
to  go ;  and  some  of  the  other  soldiers  followed  them,  to  the 
number  of  about  two  hundred,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing.* 

31.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Tissaphemes' 
tent,  the  generals,  who  were  Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  Menon 
the  Thessalian,  Agias  the  Arcadian,  Clearchus  the  Lacedse- 
monian,  and  Socrates  the  AchsBan,  were  invited  to  enter ;  but 
the  captains  waited  at  the  door.  3'2.  Not  long  after,  at  one 
and  the  same  signal,  those  within  were  seized,  and  those  with- 
out massacred ;  and  immediately  afterward  a  body  of  Bar- 
barian cavalry,  riding  through  the  plain,  kiUed  every  Greek, 
slave  or  freeman,  that  they  met 

33.  The   Greeks,   observing  the  motions  of  these   cavalry 

*  *Qc  ^k  dyopHv^l  "  Consequeiitl7  unarmed."    KrUigmr. 
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from  the  camp,  were  filled  with  astonishment,  and  wondered 
what  they  could  be  doing,  till  Nicarchus  an  Arcadian  came 
fleeing  thither,  womided  in  the  belly  and  holding  his  intestines 
in  his  hands,  and  related  all  that  had  occurred.  34.  The 
Greeks,  in  consequence,  ran  to  their  arms  in  a  state  of  general 
consternation,  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  immediately 
march  upon  the  camp.  35.  They  however  did  not  all  come, 
but  only  Ariseus  and  Artaozus  and  Mithridates,  who  had  been 
Cyrus's  most  confidential  friends ;  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
Greeks  said  that  he  saw  with  them,  and  reco^ized,  the 
brother  of  Tissaphernes.  Other  Persians,  eqmpped  with 
corslets,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  were  in  attendance 
on  them.  36.  As  they  approached  the  camp,  they  called  for 
whatever  general  or  captain  of  the  Greeks  might  be  there,  to 
come  otit  to  them,  that  they  might  deliver  a  message  from  the 
king.  3*7.  There  accordingly  went  forth  to  them,  with  much 
caution,  Cleanor  the  Orchomenian,  and  Sophsenetus  the  Stym- 
phalian,  generals  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  them  Xenophon 
the  Athenian,  that  he  might  learn  news  of  Proxenus.  ^  for 
Gheirisophus,  he  happened  to  be  absent  at  some  village  look- 
ing for  provisions. 

38.  When  they  had  stopped  just  within  hearing,  AriaBUS 
said  to  them:  "Clearchus,  O  Greeks,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  perjury,  and  of  violating  the  truce,  has  received  his 
just  punishnient,  and  is  dead ;  Proxenus,  and  Menon,  as  hav- 
ing denounced  his  treachery,  are  in  great  honor;  but  the 
king  demands  of  you  your  arms ;  for  he  says  that  they  are 
his,  as  they  belonged  to  Cyrus  his  subject."  39.  To  this  the 
Greeks  answered  (Cleanor  the  Orchomenian  spoke  for  them), 
"  O  Ariaeus,  most  wicked  of  men,  and  the  rest  of  you,  as  many 
as  were  the  friends  of  Cyrus,  have  you  no  regard  either  for 
gods  or  men,  that,  after  having  sworn  that  you  would  consider  * 
our  friends  and  enemies  to  be  likewise  yours,  you  have  thus,^ 

*  'Df  diroXoMKare,]  Jacobs  interprets  &c  by  qudmy  as  equivalent  to 
qudbm  UurpUer  I  gudmmpQl  But  such  exclamations  t>elong  rather  to 
modem  writers  than  to  the  ancients.  *  *  *  Others  have  conjeo- 
tared  d^euCt  dvooltjgf  dtfiuct  louc,  6A<i>c,  oUrug,  In  one  manuscript  a>c 
is  omitted ;  an  omission  approved  by  JLarcher,  Porson,  and  some  others. 
Some,  too,  think  that  the  sentence  is  dvaKoXov&o^y  and  that  the  author, 
forgetful  how  he  commenced  it,  goes  on  with  uc  for  6ti,  Dindorf  8i^>- 
poses  that  Cleanor  must  be  regarded  as  too  mudi  provoked  and  agi- 
tated to  mind  the  exact  arrangement  of  his  words.    For  my  own  part, 
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after  treaclierously  deserting  us  in  concert  with  Tissar 
phemes,  the  most  godless  and  most  unprincipled  of  human 
beings,  murdered  the  very  men  to  whom  you  swore  alli- 
ance, and,  abandoning  us  who  ate  left,  have  come  against  us 
in  conjunction  with  our  enemies?"  40.  Ariseus  replied, 
"  Clearchus  had  been  previously  detected  in  treacherous  designs 
against  Tissaphemes  and  Orontes,  and  all  of  us  who  accom- 
pany them."  41.  To  this  Xenophon  rejoined,  "Clearchus, 
then,  if  he  infringed  the  truce  in  violation  of  his  oath,  is  de-' 
servedly  punished;  for  it  is  just  that  those  who  violate 
their  paths  should  suflfer  death;  but  as  for  Proxenus  and 
Menon,  as  they  are  your  benefactors  and  our  generals,  send 
them  hither ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  being  friends  to  both  parties, 
they  will  endeavor  to  advise  what  is  best  both  for  you  and 
for  us."^  42.  The  Barbarians,  after  conversing  among*  them- 
selves for  some  time,  departed  without  making  any  answer  to 
this  proposal. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  characters  of  the  five  generals  that  were  put  to  death* 

1.  The  generals,  who  were  thus  made  prisoners,  were  taken 
up  to  the  £ng,  and  put  to  death  by  being  beheaded. 

One  of  them,  Clearchus,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  him,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  well 
qualified  for  war,  and  extremely  fond  of  military  enterprise. 
2.  For  as  long  as  the  Lacedsemonians  were  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  his  country;  but 
when  the  peace  took  place,  having  induced  his  government  to 
believe  that  the  Thracians  were  committing  ravages  on  the 
Greeks,  and  having  gained  his  point,  as  well  as  he  could, 
with  the  Ephori,  he  sailed  from  home  to  make  war  upon 
the  Thracians  that  lie  above  the  Chersonesus  and  Perin- 
thus.      3.  But  when  the  Ephori,  after  he  was   gone,  hav-" 

I  consider  that  those  have  the  most  reason  on  their  side  who  think  that 
we  should  read  ourwf,  interpreting  it,  with  Bomemann,  so  rashly^  so  un- 
justifiably. From  oiJrwf,  written  compendiously,  a>f  might  easily  have 
sprang.    Kuhmr, 
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iBg  for  some  reason  changed  their  mind,  took  measures  to 
oblige  him  to  turn'  back  from  the  Isthmus,  he  then  no  longer 
paid  obedience  to  their  commands,  but  sailed  away  to  the 
Hellespont,  4.  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  to  death, 
for  disobedience,  by  the  chief  magistrates  at  Sparta.  Being 
then  an  exile,  he  went  to  Cjrrus ;  and  by  what  methods  he  con- 
ciliated the  favor  of  Cyrus,  has  been  told  in  another  place. 
Cyrus  presented  him  with  ten  thousand  darics ;  6.  and  he,  on 
receiving  that  sum,  did  not  give  himself  up  to  idleness,  but 
having  collected  an  army  with  the  money,  made  war  upon  the 
Thracians,  and  conquered  then^  in  battle,  and  from  that  time 
plundered  and  laid  waste  their  country,  and  continued  this 
warfere  till  Cyrus  had  need  of  his  army,  when  he  went  to 
him,  for  the  purpose  of'  again  making  war  in  concert  with 
him. 

6.  These  seem  to  me  to  have  been  the  proceedings  of -one 
fond  of  war,  who,  when  he  might  have  Hved  in  peace  without 
disgrace  or  loss,  chose  war  in  preference ;  when  he  might  have 
spent  his  time  in  idleness,  voluntarily  underwent  toil  for  the 
sake  of  military  adventure ;  and  when  he  might  have  enjoyed 
riches  in  security,  chose  rather,  by  engaging  in  warfare,  to  dim- 
inish their  amount.  He  was  indeed  led  by  inclination  to  spend 
his  money  in  war,  as  he  might  have  spent  it  in  pursuits  of  gal- 
lantry, or  any  other  pleasure ;  to  such  a  degree  was  he  fond  of 
war.  7.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  qualified  for  military 
imdertakings,  as  he  liked  perilous  adventure,  was  ready  to 
march  day  and  night  against  the  enemy,  and  was  possessed  of 
great  presence  of  %iind  in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  as  those 
who  were  with  him  on  all  such  occasions  were  universally  ready 
to  acknowledge^ 

8.  For  commanding  troops  he  was  said  to  be  qualified  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  was  consistent  with  his  temper ;  for  he  was 
excelled  by  no  one  in  ability  to  contrive  how  an  army  might 
have  provisions,  and  to  procure  them;  and  he  was  equally 
fitted  to  impress  on  all  around  him  the  necessity  of  obeying 
Clearchus.  9.  This  he  effected  by  severity ;  for  he  was  of  a 
stem  countenance  and  harsh  voice ;  and  he  always  punished 
violently,  and  sometimes  in  anger,  so  that  he  occasionally  re- 
pented of  what  he  had  done.  He  punished  too  on  principle, 
for  he  thought  that  there  could  be  no  efficiency  in  an  army 
undisciplined  by  chastisement.     10.  He  is  also  reported  to  have 
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said  that  a  soldier  ought  to  fear  his  commander  more  than  the 
enemy,  if  he  would  either  keep  guard  well,  or  abstam  from 
doing  injury  to  friends,  or  march  without  hesitation  against  foes. 
11.  In  circumstances  of  danger,  accordingly,  the  soldiers  were 
willing  to  obey  him  implicitly,  and  wished  for  no  other  leader ; 
for  they  said  Ihat  the  sternness  in  his  countenance  then  assumed 
an  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and  that  what  was  severe  in  it 
seemed  undauntedness  against  the  enemy ;  so  that  it  appeared 
indicative  of  safety,  and  not  of  austerity.  12.  But  when  they 
were  out  of  danger,  and  were  at  liberty  to  betake  themselves  to 
other  chiefe,  they  deserted  him* in  great  numbers;  for  he  had 
nothing  attractive  in  him,  but  was  always  forbidding  and  re- 
pulsive," so  that  the  soldiers  felt  toward  him  as  boys  toward 
their  master.  13.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  never  had  any  one 
who  followed  him  out  of  friendship  and  attachment  to  his  per- 
son ;  though  such  as  followed  him  from  being  appointed  to  the 
service  by  their  country,  or  from  being  compelled  by  want  or 
other  necessity,  he  found  extremely  submissive  to  hiuL  14. 
And  when  they  began  under  his  command  to  gain  victories 
over  the  enemy,  there  were  many  important  circumstances  that 
concurred  to  render  his  troops  excellent  soldiers ;  for  their  per- 
fect confidence  against  the  enemy  had  its  effect,  and  their  dread 
of  punishment  from  him  rendered  them  strictly  observant  of 
discipline.  15.  Such  was  his  character  as  a  commander.  But 
he  was  said  to  have  been  by  no  means  willing  to  be  commanded 
by  others.  When  he  was  put  to  death,  he  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  ^ 

16.  Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  from  his  earliest  youth,  felt  a 
desire  to  become  a  man  capable  of  great  undertakings ;  and 
through  this  desire  paid  Gorgias  of  Leontium  for  instruction. 
17.  When  he  had  passed  sometime  with  him,  and  thought  him- 
self capable  of  command,  and,  if  honored  with  the  friendship  of 
the  great,  of  making  no  inadequate  return  for  their  favors,  he 
proceeded  to  take  a  part  in  this  enterprise  with  Cyms ;  and 
expected  to  acquire  in  it  a  great  name,  extensive  influence,  and 
abundant  wealth.  18.  But  though  he  earnestly  wished  for 
these  things,  he  at  the  same  time  plainly  showed,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  acquire  any  of  them  by  injustice,  but  that  he 
thought  he  ought  to  obtain  them  by  just  and  honorable  means, 
or  omerwise  not  at  all. 

19.  He  was  indeed  able  to  command  orderly  and  well-dis- 
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posed  men,  but  incapable  of  inspiring  ordinary  soldiers  witli 
either  respect  or  fear  for  him;  he  stood  even  more  in  awe  of 
those  under  his  command,  than  they  of  him ;  and  evidently 
showed  that  he  was  more  a&aid  of  being  disliked  by  his  sol- 
diers, than  his  soldiers  of  being  disobedient  to  him.  20.  He 
thought  it  sufficient  both  for  being,  and  appearing,  capable  of 
command,  to  praise  him  who  did  well,  and  withhold  his  praise 
from  the  offender.  Such,  therefore,  of  his  followers,  as  were  of 
honorable  and  virtuous  character,  were  much  attached  to  him, 
but  the  imprincipled  formed  designs  upon  him,  as  a  man  easy 
to  manage.  He  was  about  thirty  years  old  when  he  was  put 
to  death. 

21.  As  for  Menon  the  Thessalian,  he  ever  manifested  an 
excessive  desire  for  riches,  being  desirous  of  command  that 
he  might  receive  greater  pay,  and  desirous  of  honors  that 
he  might  obtain  greater  perquisites ;  and  he  wished  to  be  well 
with  tnoGe  in  power,  in  order  that  when  he  did  wrong  he 
might  not  suffer  punishment.  22.  To  accomplish  what  he 
desired,  he  thought  that  the  shortest  road  lay  through  perjury, 
falsehood,  and  deceit ;  while  sincerity  and  truth  he  regarded 
a»  no  better  th^  folly.  23.  He  evidently  had  no  affection  for 
any  man ;  and  as  for  those  to  whom  he  professed  to  be  a 
friend,  he  was  unmistakably  plotting  mischief  against  them. 
He  never  ridiculed  an  enemy,  but  always  used  to  talk  with 
his  associates  as  if  ridiculing  all  of  ihem.^  24.  He  formed  no 
designs  on  the  property  of  his  enemies  (for  he  thought  it 
difficult  to  take  what  belonged  to  such  as  were  on  their  guard 

r'nst  him),  but  looked  upon  himself  as  the  only  person  sens!- 
how  very  easy  it  was  to  invade  the  unguarded  property  of 
£riends. 

25.  Ifiose  whom  he  saw  given  to  perjury  and  injustice,  he 
feared  as  men  well  armed ;  but  sought  to  practice  on  those 
who  were  pious  and  observant  of  truth,  as  imbeciles.  20.  As 
another  might  take  a  pride  in  religion,  and  truth,  and  justice, 
so  Menon  took  a  pride  in  being  able  to  deceive,  in  devising 
falsehoods,  in  sneering  at  friends ;  and  thought  the  man  who 
was  guileless  was  to  be  regarded  as  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
the  world.  He  believM  that  he  must  conciliate  those,  in  whose 
friendship  he  wished  to  stand  first,  by  calumniating  such  as 

'  Tuv  d^  awavTuv,  k,  r,  A.]   By  a  species  of  attraction  for  role  Si 
awovai  ndaiv,  tic  t^araye^uv  airrwf^  del  cJicXeycro.     Kiihner, 
VOL.  I.  i 
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already  Held  the  chief  place  in  their  favor.  27.  The  soldiers 
he  tried  to  render  obedient  to  him  by  being  an  accomplice  in 
their  dishonesty.  He  expected  to  be  honored  and  courted, 
by  showing  that  he  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  inflict  the 
greatest  injuries.  When  any  one  deserted  him,  he  spoke  of  it 
as  a  &vor  on  his  own  part  that,  while  he  made  use  of  his  senr- 
ioes,  he  did  not  work  his  destruction. 

28.  As  to  such  parts  of  his  history  as  are  little  known,  I 
might,  if  I  were  to  speak  of  them,  say  something  untrue  of 
him ;  but  those  which  every  one  knows,  are  these.  While  yet 
in  the  prime  of  youth  he  obtained,  at  the  hands  of  Aristippus, 
the  command  of  his  corps  of  mercenaries.  He  was  also,  in 
his  prime,  most  intimate  with  Ariaeus,  though  a  Barbarian,  as 
Ariseus  delighted  in  beautiful  youths.  He  himself  too,  while  yet 
a  beardless  youth,  made  a  favorite  of  Tharypas,  who  had  arrived 
at  manhood. 

29.  When  his  fellow-oflScers  were  put  to  death  because  they 
had  served  with  Gyrus  against  the  king,  he,  though  he  had  done 
the  same,  was  not  put  to  death  with  them ;  but  after  the  death 
of  the  other  generals,  he  died  under  a  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  king,  not  like  Clearchus  and  the  other  commanders,  who 
were  beheaded  (which  appears  to  be  the  speediest  kind  of 
death) ;  but  after  Uving  a  year  in  torture,  like  a  male&ctor,  he 
is  saia  at  length  to  have  met  his  end. 

30.  Agias  the  Arcadian,  and  Socrates  the  Achsean  were  also 
put  to  death.  These'  no  one  ever  derided  as  wanting  courage 
m  battle,  or  blamed  for  their  conduct  toward  their  frien£u 
They  were  both  about  five  and  thirty  years  of  age. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Dejection  of  the  Greeks.  How  Xenophon  was  led  to  join  in  Qyros's  ezpe« 
oition.  His  dream,  and  reflections.  He  rouses  the  captains  of  the  divi- 
sion that  Proxenns  had  oonunanded,  and  exhorts  them  to  take  measures 
for  their  saibty.  Apollonides  deprived  of  his  captaincy.  A  general  meet- 
ing of  the  surviving  generals  and  captuns,  at  wnich  Xenophon  persuades 
tiiem  to  choose  new  commanders  in  the  room  of  those  that  they  had  lost. 
Xenophon  is  one  of  those  elected. 

1.  What  the  Greeks  did  in  their  march  up  the  country 
with  Cyrus,  until  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  what  occurred 
after  Cyrus  was  dead,  when  the  Greeks  set  out  to  return 
with  Tissaphemes  in  rehance  on  a  truce,  has  been  related  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  work. 

2.  After  the  genepls  were  made  prisoners,  and  such  of  the 
captains  and  soldiers  as  had  accompanied  them  were  put  to 
death,  the  Greeks  were  in  great  perplexity,  reflecting  that 
they  were  not  fer  from  the  king's  residence  ;*  that  there  were 
around  them,  on  all  sides,  many  hostile  nations  and  cities; 
that  no  one  would  any  longer  secure  them  opportunities  of 
purchasing  provisions;  that  they  were  distant  from  Greece 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  stadia ;  that  there  was  no  one  to 
guide  them  on  the  way ;  that  impassable  rivers  would  inter- 
cept them  in  the  midst  of  their  course ;  that  the  Barbarians 
who  had  gone  up  with  Cyrus  had  deserted  them ;  and  that 
they  were  left  uttediy  alone,  having  no  cavalry  to  support 
them,  so  that  it  was  certain,  even  if  they  defeated  their  ene- 
mies, that  they  would  not  kill  a  man  of  them,  and  that,  if 
they  were  defeated,  none  of  themselves  would  be  left  alive ; 
8.  reflecting,  I  say,  on  these  circumstances,  and  being  dis- 
heartened at  them,  few  of  them  tasted  food  for  that  evening,' 
few  kindled  fires,  and  many  did  not  come  to  the  place  of 

1  *Eiri  rale  (3tu7tM<JC  ^vpaic,']  See  n.  4.  4. 

3  £/c  riiv  iairepav.']  VesperHno  tempore.    Kuhner. 
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anns'  dnriiig  the  mght,  but  lay  down  to  rest  where  they 
severally  happened  to  be,  unable  to  sleep  for  sorrow  and  long- 
ing for  their  country,  their  parents,  their  wives  and  children, 
whom  they  never  expected  to  see  again.  In  this  state  of 
mind  they  all  went  to  their  resting-places. 

4.  There  was  in  the  army  a  certain  Xenophon,  an  Athe- 
nian, who  accompanied  it  neither  in  the  character  of  general, 
nor  captain,  nor  common  soldier,  but  it  had  happened  that  Prox- 
enus,  an  old  guest-fnend  of  his,  had  sent  for  him  from  home, 
giving  him  a  promise  that,  if  he  came,  he  would  reconmoiend 
him  to  the  friendship  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  considered,  he  said, 
as  a  ^eater  object  of  regard  than  his  own  country.  5. 
Xenophon,  on  reading  the  letter,  consulted  Socrates  the 
Athenian,  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  the  journey;  and 
Socrates,  fearing  that  if  he  attached  himself  to  Cyrus  it  might 
prove  a  ground  for  accusation  against  him  with  his  country, 
because  Cyrus  was  thought  to  have  zealously  assisted  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  with  Athens,  advised  Xenophon 
to  go  to  Delphi,  and  consult  the  god  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion. 6.  Xenophon,  having  gone  mither  accordingly,  inquired 
of  Apollo  to  which  of  the  gods  he  should  sacrifice  and  pray, 
in  order  most  honorably  and  successfully  to  perform  the 
journey  which  he  contemplated,  and,  after  prosperously  ac- 
complishing it,  to  return  in  safety.  Apollo  answered  him  that 
*  he  should  sacrifice  to  the  gods  to  whom  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  sacrifice."*  7.  When  he  returned,  he  repeated  the 
oracle  to  Socrates,  who,  on  hearing  it,  blamed  him  for  not 
asking  Apollo  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  were  better  for 
him  to  go  or  stay  at  home ;  whereas,  having  settled  with  him- 
self that  he  would  go,  he  only  asked  how  he  might  best  go ; 
"  but  since  you  have,"  said  be,  **  put  the  question  thus,  you 
must  do  what  the  god  has  directed."  8.  Xenophon,  there- 
fore, having  sacrificed  to  the  gods  that  Apollo  commanded, 

^  *Eirl  6i  Td.  dir^a,]  See  note  on  iL  2.  20. 

3  GeoiCf  olc  ideif  OveivA  Ut  diia  ew,  qwXms  oporkret,  sacra  faoertL 
Those  gods  are  to  be  understood,  to  whom  it  was  established,  by  law 
or  bj  custom,  that  whoever  was  entering  on  an  expedition,  such  as 
that  which  Xenophon  meditated,  should  offer  sacrifice.  They  were, 
therefore,  certam  or  ^pointed  gods:  comp.  sect.  8;  and  vi  L  22. 
Yet  the  absence  of  the  article  ought  not  to  surprise  ns,  even  when 
special  gods  are  meant  Kulmer, — ^What  gods  th^  were,  does  not 
appear. 
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set  sail,  and  found  Proxenus  and  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  just  setting 
out  on  their  march  up  the  country,  and  was  presented  to 
Gyrus.  9.  Proxenus  desiring  that  he  should  remain  with 
them,  Cyrus  joined  in  the  same  desire,  and  said  that  as  soon 
as  the  expedition  was  ended,  he  would  send  him  home  again. 
The  expedition  was  said  to  be  intended  against  the  Pisidians. 
10.  Xenophon  accordingly  joined  in  the  enterprise,  being  thus 
deceiyed,  but  not  by  Proxenus;  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
moyement  was  against  the  king,  nor  did  any  other  of  the 
Greeks,  except  Clearchus..  When  they  arrived  in  Cilicia, 
however,  it  appeared  manifest  to  every  one  tjiat  it  was  against 
the  king  that  their  force  was  directed ;  but,  though  they  were 
afraid  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  unwilling  to  proceed, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  them,  out  of  respect*  both  for  one 
another  and  for  Cyrus,  continued  to  follow  him;  of  which 
niunber  was  Xenopnon. 

11.  When  this  perplexity  occurred,  Xenophon  was  distressed 
as  well  as  the  other  Gredcs,  and  unable  to  rest,  but  having 
at  length  got  a  little  sleep,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thunder-storm,  a  bolt  seemed  to  him  to  fall  upon 
his  father's  house,  and  the  house  in  consequence  became 
all  in  a  blaze.  12.  Being  greatly  frightened,  he  immediately 
awoke,  and  considered  his  dream  as  in  one  respect  favorable 
(inasmuch  as,  being  in  troubles  and  dangers,  he  seemed  to  be- 
hold a  great  light  from  Jupiter),  but  in  another  respect  he  was 
alarmed  (because  the  dream  appeared  to  him  to  be  from  Ju- 
piter who  was  a  king,  and  the  fire  to  blaze  all  around  him),  lest 
he  should  be  unable  to  escape  from  the  king's  territories,  but 
should  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  inextricable  difficulties. 

13.  What  it  betokens,  however,  to  see  such  a  dream,  we  may 
conjecture  from  the  occurrences  that  happened  after  the  dream. 

'  At'  alffxwrfv.'j  They  had  regard  for  their  character  in  the  eyes  of 
one  another,  feanng  that  thej  might  seem  fiunlrhearted ;  and  regard  for 
it  in  those  of  Cyrus,  fearing  that  they  might  seem  ungratefbL  Euhner. 
-^AlaxvvTf  is  self-respect,  apprehension  of  what  others  may  think  of  us; 
and  may  be  illustrated  by  Horn.  XL  v. 

AiSofievuv  dvdpcjv  nTieovec  ffooi  ijk  nt^avrcu ' 

'*  Have  self-respect  before  one  another  in  the  violence  of  battle ;  of  men 
who  respect  themselves,  more  aro  saved  than  killed."  Hutchinson 
cites  A.  GtoUius,  ziz.  7 ;  tUaxdvri  iarl  ^66oc  SiKoiov  ^yov,  i.  e*  afeatr  of 
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What  immediately  followed  was  tiiis.  As  soon  as  he  awoke, 
the  thought  that  first  occurred  to  him  was,  **  Why  do  I  lie 
here  ?  The  night  is  passing  away.  With  daylight  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  enemy  will  come  upon  us ;  and  if  we  once  &11 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  what  is  there  to  prevent  us  from 
being  put  to  death  with  ignominy,  a^r  witnessing  the  most 
grievous  sufferings  among  our  comrades,  and  enduring  every 
severity  of  torture  ourselves  ?  14.  Yet  no  one  concerts  meas- 
ures, or  takes  thought,  for  our  defense,  but  we  lie  still,  as 
if  we  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy  repose.  From  what  city,  then, 
do  I  expect  a  leader  to  undertake  our  defense  ?  What  age 
am  I  waiting  •for  to  come  to  myself?  Assuredly  I  shall  never 
be  older,  if  I  give  myself  up  to  the  enemy  to-day."  15.  After 
these  reflections  he  arose,  and  called  together,  in  the  first 
place,  the  captains  that  were  under  Proxenus. 
'  When  they  were  assembled,  he  said,  "  For  my  part,  captains, 
I  can  not  sleep,  nor,  I  should  think,  can  you,  nor  can  I  lie 
still  any  longer,  when  I  consider  in  what  circumstances  we 
are  placed ;  16.  for  it  is  plain  that  the  enemy  did  not  openly 
manifest  hostility  toward  us,  until  they  thought  that  they 
bad  judiciously  arranged  their  plans ;  but  on  our  side  no  one 
takes  any  thought  how  we  may  best  maintain  a  contest  with 
them.  17.  Yet  if  we  prove  remiss,  and  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  king,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  sufier  from  a  man 
who  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  his  own  brother  by  the 
same  mother  and  father,  even  after  he  was  dead,  and  fixed 
them  upon  a  stake  I  What  may  not  we,  I  say,  expect  to 
suffer,  who  have  no  relative^  to  take  our  part,  and  who  have 
inarched  against  him  to  make  him  a  subject  instead  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  to  put  him  to  death  if  it  should  lie  in  our  power  ? 
18.  Will  he  not  proceed  to  every  extremity,  that  by  reducing 
us  to  the  last  degree  of  ignominious  suffering,  he  nuiy  inspire 
all  men  with  a  dread  of  ever  taking  the  field  against  him  ? 
We  must,  however,  try  every  expedient  not  to  mil  into  his 
hands.  19.  For  myself,  I  never  ceased,  while  the  truce  lasted, 
to  consider  ourselves  as  objects  of  pity,  and  to  regard  the 
king  and  his  people  as  objects  of  envy,  as  I  contemplated  how 
extensive  and  vwuable  a  country  they  possessed,  how  great 
an  abundance  of  provisions,  how  many  slaves  and  cattle,  and 

1  Kridefiuv,']  Oyraa,  says  Weiske,  had  his  mother  to  take  his  part; 
the  Gre^  had  no  one  to  take  theirs. 
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how  vast  a  quantity  of  gold  and  raiment;  20.  while,  on  the 
ether  hand,  when  I  reflected  on  the  condition  of  our  own 
soldiers,  that  we  had  no  share  in  any  of  all  these  hlessings, 
unless  we  bought  it,  and  knew  that  few  of  us  had  any  longer 
money  to  buy,  and  that  our  oaths  restrained  ns  from  getting 
provisions  otherwise  than  by  buying,  I  sometimes,  on  taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  feared  the  continu- 
ance of  peace  moi^  than  I  now  fear  waf.  21.  But  since  they 
have  put  an  end  to  peace,  their  own  haughtiness,  and  our 
mistrtist,  seem  likewise  to  be  brought  to  an  end;  for  the 
advantages  which  I  have  mentioned  lie  now  as  prizes  between 
us,  for  whichsoever  of  us  shall  prove  the  better  men ;  and 
the  gods  are  the  judges  of  the  contest^  who,  as  is  just,  will 
be  on  our 'side ;  22.  since  the  enemy  have  offended  them  by 
perjury,  while  we,  though  seeing  many  good  things  to  tempt 
us,  have  resolutely  abstained  from  all  of  them  through  regard  ' 
to  our  oaths ;  so  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  advance  to  the 
combat  with  much  greater  confidence  than  they  can  feel.  23.  We 
have  bodies,  moreover,  better  able  than  theirs  to  endure  cold, 
and  heat,  and  toil ;  and  we  have,  with  the  help  of  the  gods, 
more  resolute  minds;  while  the  enemy,  if  the  gods,  as  before, 
grant  us  success,  will  be  found  more  obnoxious  to  wounds 
and  death^  than  we  are.  24.  But  possibly  others  of  you  en- 
tertain the  same  thoughts ;  let  us  not,  then,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  wait  for  others  to  come  and  Exhort  us  to  noble  deeds, 
but  let  us  be  ourselves  the  first  to  .excite  others  to  exert  their 
valor.  Prove  yourselves  the  bravest  of  the  captains,  and 
more  worthy  to  lead  than  those  who  are  now  leaders  25.  As 
for  me,  if  you  wish  to  take  the  start  in  the  course,  I  am 
willing  to  follow  you,  or,  if  you  appoint  me  to  be  a  leader, 
I  shall  not  make  my  youtib  an  excuse,  but  shall  think  myseli 
sufficiently  mature  to  defend  myself  against  harm." 

26.  Thus  spoke  Xenophon;  and  the  captains,  on  hearing 
his  observations,  all  desired  him  to  be  their  leader,  except  a 
certain  Apollonides,  who  resembled  a  Boeotian  in  his  manner 
of  speaking ;  this  man  said  that  '*  whoever  asserted  they  could 
gain  safety  by  any  other  means  than  by  obtaining,  if  he  could,  * 
the  king's  consent  to  it,  talked  absurdly;"  and  at  the  same 

'  Kal  rpoTol  xaZ  i&vtfrol  ^X2^)v.]    "Hore  vulnerable  and  mortal" 
Alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  armor  over  that  of  the  Per- 
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time  began  to  enumerate  the  difficulties  surrounding  them« 
27.  But  Xenophon,  interrupting  himj  said,  ^'O^most  wonder- 
ful of  men  I  you  neither  under^band  what  you  see,  nor  remem- 
ber what  you  hear.  Yet  you  were  on  tne  same  spot  with 
those  here  present,  when  the  king,  after  Cyrus  was  dead,  being 
in  high  spirits  at  the  circumstance,  sent  to  demand  that  we 
should  deliver  up  our  arms ;  28.  aiKl  when  we,  refusing  to  de- 
liver them  up,  and  aj^aring  in  full  armor,  went  and  en- 
camped over  against  him,  what  means  did  he  not  try,  sending 
deputies,  asking  for  a  truce,  and  supplying  us  with  provisions 
until  he  obtained  a  truce  ?  29.  But  when,  on  the  otner  hand, 
our  generals  and  captains  went  to  confer  with  the  Barbarians, 
as  you  now  advise  us  to  do,  without  their  arms,  and  relying 
on  the  truce,  were  they  not  beaten,  goaded,  insulted,  and  are 
they  not  unable,  wretched  men,  to  die,  though,  I  should  think, 
greatly  longing  for  death  9  And  do  you,  knowing  all  these 
occurrences,  say  to  those  who  exhort  us  to  defend  ourselves 
talk  absurdly,  and  advise  us  to  go  again  to  try  persuasion  ? 
80.  To  me,  O  captains,  it  seems  that  we  should  no  longer  ad- 
mit this  man  into  the  same  service  with  ourselves,  but  take 
from  him  his  captaincy,  and  laying  baggage  on  his  back,  make 
use  of  him  in  that  capacity ;  for  he  disgraces  both  his  own 
country  and  all  Greece,  inasmuch  as,  being  a  Greek,  he  is  of 
such  a  character."  31.  Here  Agasias  of  'St3rmphalu8,  pro- 
ceeding to  speak,  said,  ^  But  this  man,  assuredly,  has  nothing 
to  do  either  with  Boeotia  or  with  Greece  at  all,  for  I  have  ob- 
served that  he  has  both  his  ears  bored,  like  a  Lydian."  Such 
indeed  was  the  case ;  and  they  accordingly  expelled  him. 

3.2.  The  rest(  proceeding  to  the  different  divisions  of  the 
troojps,  called  up  the  general  wherever  there  was  a  general 
surviving,  and  the  lieutenant-general*  where  the  general  was 
dead,  and  the  captain  wherever  there  was  a  captain  surviving. 
33.  When  they  wexe  all  come  together,  they  sat  down  before  the 
place  where  the  arms  were  piled ;'  and  the  generals  and  cap- 
tains assembled  were  about  a  hundred  in  all.  The  time  when 
the  meeting  took  place  was  about  midnight. 

*  Tdv  <nroffrpm,Ttjyov.Jl  Kfiiger,  from  v.  9.  86,  and  vt  2.  11,  con- 
cludes that  the  viroorparriyo^  was  he  who  was  appomted  to  dischaige 
the  duties  of  the  arpdniyoi  in  his  absencei  or  to  take  his  place  if  he 
should  be  killed. 

'  See  IL  2.  20. 
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34.  HieronymuS)  a  native  of  Elis,  the  oldest  of  all  the  cap- 
tians  that  had  served  under  Proxenus,  was  the  first  to  speak, 
as  follows :  "  It  has  seemed  proper  to  us,  O  generals  and  cap- 
tians,  on  contemplating  the  present  state  of  our  affairs,  to  meet 
together  ourselves,  and  to  call  upon  you  to  join  us,  that  we 
may  determine,  if  we  can,  on  some  plan  for  our  benefit.  But 
do  you,  Xenophon,  first  represent  to  the  assembly  what  you 
have  already  observed  to  us. "  35.  Xenophon  accordingly  said, 
^  We  are  all  aware  that  the  king  and  TissaphemQs  have  made 
prisoners  of  as  many  of  us  as  they  could ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  forming  designs  against  the  rest  of  us,  that  they  may 
put  us  to  death  if  they  can.  But  on  our  parts  I  thin£  that 
every  means  should  be  adopted  in  order  that  we  may  not  fall 
into  the  Barbarians'  hands,  but  rather  that  they,  if  we  can 
accomplish  it,  may  fall  into  ours.  36.  Be  well  assured  then, 
that  you,  who  have  now  met  together  in  such  numbers,  have 
upon  you  a  most  important  responsibility ;'  for  all  the  soldiers 
look  to  you,  and,  if  they  see  you  dispirited,  they  will  them- 
selves lose  courage,  but  if  both  you  yourselves  appear  well 
prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  exhort  others  to  be  equally 
prepared,  be  certain  that  they  will  follow  you,  and  strive  to 
imitate  you.  37.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  right  that  you  should 
show  some  superiority  over  them ;  for  you  are  their  generals^ 
their  officers,  and  their  captains,  and,  when  there  was  peace, 
you  enjoyed  advantages  over  them  in  fortune  and  honor; 
and  now,  in  consequence,  when  war  arises,  you  ought  to  prove 
yourselves  pre-eminent  over  the  multitude,  and  to  take  the 
lead  in  forming  plans  for  them,  and,  should  it  ever  be  necesr. 
sary,  in  toiling  for  them.  38.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  think 
that  you  will  greatly  benefit  the  army,  if  you  take  care  that 
generals  and  captains  be  chosen,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the 
room  of  those  whom  we  have  lost ;  for  without  commanders 
nothing  honorable  or  advanatgeous  can  be  achieved,  I  may 
say  in  one  word,  any  where,  but  least  of  all  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Crood  order  conduces  to  safety,  but  want  of  order  has  al- 
ready proved  fatal  to  many.  39.  Again,  when  you  have  ap- 
pointed as  many  commanders  as  are  requisite,  I  consider  that 

'  K*aip6v.]  Leunclaviua  makes  this  equivalent  to  "  in  vobis  plurimum 
est  sitam."  Stiirz,  in  his  Lexicon  Xenoph.,  says,  "  rerum  status  is  est, 
nt  V08  in  primis  debeatis  rebus  consuiera"  Toup,  is  his  Emend,  ad 
Siddj  gives  maximwn  momeanlbum  habetia, 

4* 
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if  you  were  to  assemble  and  encourage  the  rest  of  the  soldiers, 
you  would  act  very  suitably  to  the  occasion ;  40.  for  yoii 
perhaps  observe,  as  well  as  myself,  how  dejectedly  they  have 
now  come  to  the  place  of  arms,*  and  how  dejectedly  .ihey  go 
upon  guard,  so  that,  while  they  are  in  such  a  condition,  I 
^ow  not  for  what  service  any  one  could  employ  them,  whether 
required  by  night  or  by  day.  41.  But  if  any  one  could  change 
the  direction  of  their  thoughts,  so  that  they  may  not  merely 
contemplate  what  they  are  likely  to  suffer,  but  what  they  may 
be  able  to  do,  they  will  become  much  more  eager  for  action ; 
42.  for  you  are  certain  that  it  is  neither  numbers  nor  strength 
which  gives  the  victory  in  war,  but  that  whichsoever  side 
advances  on  the  enemy  with  the  more  resolute  courage,  their 
opponents,  in  general,  can  not  withstand  their  onset.  43.  I 
have  also  remarked,  fellow-soldiers,  that  such  as  are  eager  in 
the  field  to  preserve  their  lives  at  any  rate,  for  the  most  part 
perish  wretchedly  and  ignominiously,  while  I  see  that  such 
as  reflect  that  death  is  to  all  men  conmion  and  inevitable,  and 
seek  in  battle  only  to  fall  with  honor,  more  frequently,  from 
whatever  cause,  arrive  at  old  age,  and  live,  while  they  live, 
with  greater  happiness.  44.  Being  aware,  then,  of  these  facts, 
it  behooves  us,  such  are  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  both  to  prove  ourselves  to  be  brave  soldiers,  and  to 
exhort  others  to  be  so  likewise."  45.  Having  spoken  thus,  he 
stopped. 

After  him  Cheirisophus  said,  '^  TUl  the  present  moment,  O 
Xenophon,  I  knew  nothing  of  you,  except  having  heard  that 
►you  were  an  Athenian,  but  now  I  have  to  praise  you  both 
for  what  you  say  and  what  you  do,  and  could  wish  tiiat  there 
were  very  many  like  you ;  for  it  would  be  a  general  good. 
46.  And  now,"  he  added,  "  let  us  not  delay,  my  fellow-soldiers, 
but  proceed  at  once,  you  who  want  them,  to  choose  commanders, 
and  when  you  have  elected  them,  come  to  the  center  of  the 
camp,  and  bring  those  that  are  chosen ;  and  we  will  then  call 
the  rest  of  the  soldiers  together  there.  And  let  Tolmides 
the  herald,"  said  he,  "come  with  us."  47.  As  he  said  this,  he 
rose  up,  that  the  necessary  measuses  might  not  be  delayed, 
but  carried  at  once  into  execution.  There  were  accordingly 
chosen  commanders,  Timasion,  a  Dardanian  in  the  room  of 
Clearchus,  Xanthicles  an  Achsean  in  that  of  Socrates,  Cleanor 

1  See  ii.  2.  20. 
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an  Arcadiaa  inrthat  of  Agiaa,  Phileeius  an  Achaean  m  that 
of  Menon,  and  Xenophon  of  Atliena  in  that  of  Ptozenus. 


CHAPTER  n. 


The  new  generals  hold  a  oounoU  of  war.  The  speeohes  of  Cheiriaophni^ 
Cleaner,  and  Xenophon.  The  order  of  march  i&  settled,  and  the  outieB 
of  each  commander  appointed. 

1.  When  the  officers  were  chosen,  and  day  was  just  dawning, 
they  met  in  the  center  of  the  camp,  and  it  was  resolved  to  star 
tion  sentinels  at  the  outposts,  and  to  call  together  the  soldiers. 
When  the  rest  of  the  troops  came  up,  Oheirosophus  the 
Lacedaemonian  rose  first,  and  spoke  as  follows :  2.  *^  Our  pres- 
ent circumstances,  fellow-^diers,  are  fraught  with  difficulty, 
since  we  are  deprived  of  such  able  generals,  and  captains,  and 
soldiers,  and  since,  ^also,  the  party  of  Ariseus,  who  were  form- 
erly our  supporters,  have  deserted  us ;  3.  yet  it  behooves  us 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  these  difficulties  as  brave  men, 
and  not  to  lose  courage,  but  to  endeavor  to  save  ourselves^ 
if  we  can,  by  an  honorable  victory ;  but  if  we  can  not  do  so, 
let  us  at  least  die  with  honor,  and  never,  while  we  live,  put 
ourselves  into  the  power  of  the  enemy;  for  I  think  that,  in 
that  case,  we  should  endure  such  sufferings  as  I  wish  that  the 
gods  may  inflict  on  our  adversaries." 

4.  After  him  Cleanor  the  Orchomenian  arose  and  spoke 
thus:  '^You  see,  soldiers,  the  penury  and  impiety  of  the 
king;  and  you  see  also  the  faithlessness  of  Tissaphemes, 
who,  after  telling  us  that  he  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Greeks,  and 
would  esteem  it  the  highest  privilege  to  save  us,  and  after 
having  given  us  his  rigat  hand  as  a  pledge,  has  himself  de- 
ceived and  made  prisoners  our  generals,  and  has  not  respected 
even  Jupiter,  the  protector  of\  the  rights  of  hospitality,  but, 
entertaining  Clearc&us  at  his  own  table,  has,  by  this  very  means, 
inveigled  and  destroyed  our  officers.  6.  Ariseus,  too,  whom 
we  offered  to  make  king,  to  whom  we  gave  and  from  whom 
"^e  received  pledges,  that  we  would  not  betray  one  another, 
even  he,  neither  fearing  the  gods,  nor  respecting  the  memory 
of  Cyrus,  though  honored  by  him  in  the  nighest  degree  while 
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he  was  aliye,  has  now  gone  over  to  his  bitterest  enemies^  and 
endeayors  to  distress  us  who  were  his  friends.  6.  Bnt  on 
these  men  may  the  gods  take  vengeance ;  for  ourselves,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us,  having  this  conduct  before  bur  eyes,  not 
to  be  deceived  again  by  them,  but,  after  fighting  as  bravely 
as  we  can,  to  bear  with  patience  such  fortune  as  the  gods  may 
appoint  us." 

7.  Next  stood  up  Xenophon,  who  had  accoutered  himself 
for  war  as  splendidly  as  he  could,  thinking  that  if  the 
gods  should  grant  them  victory,  the  finest  equipment  would 
be  suitable  to  success,  or  that,  if  it  were  appointed  for  him 
to  die,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  adorn  himself  with  his 
best  armor,'  and  in  that  dress  to  meet  his  end.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  thus :  8.  ^^  Of  the  perjury  and  perfidy  of  the 
Barbarians  Cleanor  has  just  spoken,  and  you,  I  am  sure,  are 
well  aware  of  it.  If,  then,  we  think  of  coming  again  to  terms 
of  friendship  with  them,  we  must  of  necessity  feel  much  dis- 
trust on  that  head,  when  we  see  what  our  generals  have  suf- 
fered, who,  in  reliance  on  their  £uth,  put  themselves  into  their 
hands ;  but  if  we  propose  to  infiict  on  them  vengeance  with 
our  swords  for  what  they  have  done,  and,  for  the  fiiture,  to  be 
at  war  with  them  at  all  points,  we  have,  with  the  help  of  the 
gods,  many  £ur  hopes  of  safely."  9.  As  he  was  uttering  these 
words,  somebody  sneezed,  and  the  soldiers,  hearing  it,  with 
one  impulse  paid  their  adoration  to  the  god  ;*  and  Xenophon 
continued,  ^  Since,  soldiers,  while  we  were  speaking  of  safety, 
an  omen  firom  Jupiter  the  Preserver  has  appeared,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  vow  to  that  god  to  offer  sacrifices  for 
our  preservation  on  the  spot  where  we  first  reach  a  friendly 
country ;  and  that  we  should  vow,  at  the  same  time,  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  other  gods  according  to  our  ability.  And  to  whom- 
soever this  seems  reasonable,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand."  All 
held  up  their  hands ;  and  they  then  made  their  vows,  and  sang 
the  paean.  When  the  ceremonies  to  the  gods  were  duly  per- 
formed, he  recommenced  thus:  10.  ^'I  was  saying  that  we 
had  many  fair  hopes  of  safety.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
observed  our  oaths  made  to  the  gods ;  but  the  enemy  have 
perjured  themselves,  and  broken  the  truce  and  their  oaths. 

»  Twv  KaXXiffTf^v  iavrdv  u^uMravTCL]  "  Thinking  himself  worthy  of 
the  most  beautiful  (equipments)." 
s  Tdv  6e6v,]  Jupiter  the  Preserver.    Kiikner, 
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Such  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  the  gods  shonld  be  un- 
£sK7orable  to  our  enemies,  and  should  fight  on  our  side;  the 
gods,  who  are  able,  whenever  they  will,  to  make  the  mighty 
soon  weak,  and  to  save  the  weak  with  ease,  although  they  be 
in  grievous  perils.  11.  In  the  next  place,  I  will  remind  you 
<^  ^e  dangers  in  which  our  ancestors  were,  that  you  may  feel 
conscious  how  much  it  becomes  you  to  be  brave,  and  how  the 
brave  are  preserved,  even  from  the  greatest  troubles,  by  the  aid 
of  the  gods.  For  when  the  Persians,  and  those  tmited  with 
them,  came  with  a  numerous  host,  as  if  to  sweep  Athens  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,^  the  Athenians,  by  daring  to  oppose 
them,  gave  them  a  defeat;  12.  and  having  made  a  vow  to 
Diana,  that  whatever  number  they  should  kill  of  the  enemy, 
they  would  sacrifice  to  her  .divinity  the  same  number  of  goats, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  enough,  they  resolved  to  sacrifice 
five  hundred  every  year ;  and  to  this  day  they  still  continue 
to  sacrifice  them.  13.  Again,  when  Xerxes,  having  collected 
that  innumeraUe  army  of  his,  came  down  upon  Greece  a 
second  time,  our  ancestors  on  that  occasion,  too,  defeated  the 
ancestors  of  these  Barbarians,  both  by  land  and  sea;  of  which 
exploits  the  trophies  are  still  to  be  seen  as  memorials ;  the 
greatest  of  all  memorials,  however,  is  the  liberty  of  the  states 
m  which  you  were  bom  and  bred,  for  you  worship  no  man 
as  master,  but  the  gods  alone.  Of  such  ancestors  are  you 
sprung. 

14.  ^Nor  am  I  going  to  say  that  you  dishonor  them. 
It  is  not  yet  many  days  since  you  arrayed  yourselves  in  the 
field  against  the  descendants  of  those  Barbarians,  and  defeated, 
with  the  help  of  the  gods,  a  force  many  times  more  niunerous 
than  yourselves.  15.  On  that  occasion  you  showed  yourselves 
brave  men  to  procure  a  throne  for  Cyrus ;  and  now,  when 
the  struggle  is  for  your  own  lives,  it  becomes  you  to  be  more 
valiant  and  resolute.  16.  At  present,  too,  you  may  justly  feel 
greater  confidence*^  against  your  adversaries ;  for  even  then, 
when  you  had  made  no  trial  of  them,  and  saw  them  in  count- 

1  ki$ic  d<l>aviovvruv.']  Weiske,  Schneider,  and  others  enut  the  aiOtc* 
Bomemann,  Dindoi^  and  £uhner  preserve  it,  as  it  is  found  in  six  manu- 
scripts, giving  it,  with  Spohn,  Lect.  Theocr.  i  p.  33,  the  sense  of  back 
agcmj  as  if  the  Persians  had  intended  to  make  Athens  disappear  again 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  1  think  the  word  better  left  out  An  Ameri- 
can editor  has  conjectured  avta^. 
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less  'ftunbeis  before  you,  you  yet  dared,  with  the  spirit  of 
your  ikthers,  to  advance  upon  them,  and  now,  when  you  have 
learned  from  experience  of  them,  that,  though  many  time^ 
your  number,  they  shrink  from  receiving  your  charge,  what 
reason  *have  you  any  longer  to  fear  them?  11.  And  do  not 
consider  it  any  disadvantage,  that  the  troops  of  Cyrus^  who 
were  formerly  arrayed  on  our  side,  have  now  left  us;  for  they 
are  &r  more  cowardly  than  those  who  were  defeated  by  you ; 
at  least^  they  deserted  us  to  flee  to  them,  and  those  who  are 
so  ready  to  conunence  flight  it  is  better  to  see  posted  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  than  in  our  own  ranks. 

18.  ^^If,  again,  any  of  you  are  disheartened  because  we 
have  no  cav^hy,  and  the  enemy  have  a  great  number,  con- 
sider that  ten  thousand  cavalry  are  nothing  more  than  ten 
thousand  men;  for  no  one  ever  perished  in  battle  of  being 
bitten  or  kicked  by  a  horse ;  it  is  the  men  that  do  whatever 
is  done  in  the  encounter.  19.  Doubtless  we,  too,  rest  upon  a 
surer  support  than  cavalry  have,  for  they  are  raised  upon  horses, 
and  are  afraid,  not  only  of  us,  but  also  of  &Uing,  while  we, 
taking  our  steps  upon  the  ground,  shall  strike  such  as  ap- 
proach us  with  &r  greater  force,  and  hit  much  snore  surdy 
the  mark  at  which  we  may  aim.  In  one  point  alone,  indeed, 
have  the  cavalry  the  advantage,  that  it  is  aaier  for  them  to  flee 
than  for  us. 

20.  "  But  if,  though  you  have  courage  for  battle,  you  are 
disquieted  at  the  thought  that  Tissaphemes^  will  no  longer 
guide  you,  and  that  the  king  will  no  longer  supply  you  with 
provisions,  consider  whether  it  ib  better  to  have  Tissaphemes 
for  our  guide,  who  is  manifestly  plotting  our  destruction,  or 
such  persons  as  we  ourselves  may  seize  and  compel  to  be  our 
guides,  who  will  be  conscious  that  if  they  go  wrong  with  reh 
gard  to  us,  they  go  wrong  with  regard  to  their  own  lives  aiid 
persons.  21.  And  as  to  provisions,  whether  is  it  better  for  us 
to  purchase,  in  the  markets  which  they  provide,  snoudl  measures 
of  food  for  large  sums  of  money  (no  longer,  indeed,  having  the 
money),  or,  if  we  are  successfrd  in  the  field,  to  take  supplies 
for  ourselves,  adopting  whatever  measure  each  of  us  may 
wish  to  use  ? 

22.  ''Again,  if  you  think,  that  this  state  of  things  will  be 

1  Todv.]  Some  copies  have  o^v.     "  The  sense  of  yow  is  this :  ceieris 
rdnu  prakrmissia^  hoc  quidem  ceriissmium  esty  eotfyj/iate*    Kiihner. 
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better,  but  imagine  that  the  rivers  will  be  impassabl^fKuid 
that  yoa  were  greatly  misled  when  you  came  across;  them, 
reflect  whether  the  Barbarians  have  not  acted  most  unwisely 
alao  in  this  respect'  For  all  rivers,  though  they  may  be 
impassable  at  a  distance  firom  their  sources,  are  easy  to  be 
forded  by  those  who  go  to  their  springs,  wetting  them  not 
even  to  the  knees.  23.  But  even  if  the  rivers  shall  not  afiford 
us  a  passage,'  and  no  guide  shall  appear  to  conduct  us,  we 
still  need  not  be  in  despair ;  for  we  know  that  the  Mysians, 
whom  we  should  not  call  more  valiant  than  ourselves,  have 
settled  themselves,  against  the  king's  will,  in  many  rich  and 
large  cities  in  the  king's  territory;  we  know  that  the  Pisi- 
dians  have  acted  similarly ;  and  we  have  ourselves  seen^  that 
the  Lycaonians,  having  seized  on  the  stongholds  in  the 
plains,  enjoy  the  produce  of  the  land  of  these  Barbarians ; 
24.  and  I  should  recommend  that  we,  for  the  present,  should 
not  let  it  be  seen  that  we  are  eager  to  start  homeward,  but 
should  apparently  make  arrangements  as  if  we  thought  of 
settling  somewhere  in  these  parts ;  for  I  am  sure  that  the  king 
.would  grant  the  Mysians  many  guides,  and  give  them  many 
hostages  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  safely,  and  even  make 
roads  for  them,  though  they  should  desire  to  depart  in  four- 
horse  chariots;  and  for  ourselves,  too,  I  am  convinced  that~ 
he  would  with  thrice  as  much  pleasure  do  the  same,  if  he  saw 
us  making  dispositions  to  remain  here.  25.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  if  we  would  once  learn  to  live  in  idleness,  to  revel  in 
abundance,  and  to  associate  with  the  fair  and  stately  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  should,  like  the 
lotus-eaters,^  think  no  more  of  the  road  homeward.     26.  It 

'  El  dpa^  K.  r.  X]  Elruger  admonishes  the  reader  that  these  words 
must  be  taken  negatively :  whe9ijer'—7u>t 

'  AtiftrovaivJ]  Eight  manuscripts  have  iioiaovaiv^  which  Bomemann 
has  preferred.  Bindorf  also  gave  the  preference  to  it  in  his  first  edition, 
bat  has  subsequently  adopted  the  other  reading.  M^re  dLoiaovatv  is 
interpreted  by  Bomemann,  "  if  the  rivers  shall  present  no  difference  in 
any  part  of  their  course ;  if  they  be  as  broad  at  their  souroes  as  at  their 
mouths." 

■  Avrol  eldo/iEv.]  The  Grreeks  had  passed  through  a  part  of  Lycaonia 
in  their  march  up  the  country,  L  2.  19 ;  when,  however,  it  is  not  indi- 
cated that  they  saw  much. 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Odyss.  ix.  83,  where  the  lotus-eaters  are  men- 
tioned: 

The  trees  around  them  all  their  food  produoe, 
Lotus  the  name,  divine  nectareous  juice 
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seefll  to  me,  therefore,  both  reasonable  and  just,  that  we 
should  first  of  all  make  an  attempt  to  return  to  Greece,  and 
to  the  members  of  our  families,  and  let  our  countrymen  see 
that  they  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  since  they  might  see  those, 
who  are  now  living  at  home  without  due  means  of  subsistence, 
enriched  on  betaMng  themselves  hither.  But  I  need  say  no 
more  on  this  head,  for  it  is  plain,  my  fellow-soldiers,  that  all 
these  advantages  fall  to  the  conquerors. 

2Y.  "  I  must  also*  suggest  to  you,  however,  in  what  manner 
we  may  proceed  on  our  way  with  the  greatest  safety,  and 
how  we  may  fight,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  fight,  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  First  of  all,  then,"  he  continued, 
'4t  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  bum  whatever  carriages  we 
have,  that  our  cattle  may  not  influence  our  movements,  but 
that  we  may  march  whithersoever  it  may  be  convenient  for 
the  army  ;  and  then  that  we  should  bum  our  tents  with  them, 
for  tents  are  troublesome  to  carry,  and  of  no  service  either  for 
fighting  or  in  getting  provisions.  28.  I  think  also  that  we 
ought  to  rid  ourselves  of  whatever  is  superfluous  in  the  rest 
of  our  baggage,  reserving  only  what  we  have  for  war,  or  for 
meat  and  cmnk,  that  as  many  of  us  as  possible  may  be  under 
arms,  and  as  few  as  possible  baggage-bearers;  for  you  are 
aware  that  whatever  belongs  to  t^e  conquered  becomes  the 
property  of  others;  and,  if  we  are  victorious,  we  ought  to 
look  upon  the  enemy  as  our  baggage-carriers. 

29.  "  It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  a  particular  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  You  see  that 
the  enemy  did  not  venture  openly  to  commence  war  against 
us,  untn  they  had  seized  our  generals,  thinking  that  as  long 
as  we  had  commanders,  and  were  obedient  to  them,  we  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  gain  the  advantage  over  them  in  the  field, 
but,  on  making  prisoners  of  our  generals,  they  expected  that 
we  should  perish  from  want  of  direction  and  order.  30.  It  is 
incumbent,  therefore,  on  our  present  commanders  to  be  fer 
mote  vigilant  than  our  former  ones,  and  on  those  under  com- 

(Thence  called  Lotophagl),  which  whoso  tastes, 

Insatiate  riots  in  their  sweet  repasts, 

Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  intends, 

But  quits  his  house,  his  country;  and  his  friends.        Pope. 
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mand  to  be  far  more  orderly,  and  more  ol)edient  to  tlieir 
officers,  at  present,  than  they  were  before.  31.  And  if  you 
were  also  to  pass  a  resolution,  that,  should  any  one  be  dis- 
obedient, whoever  of  you  chances  to  light  upon  mm,  is  to  join 
with  his  officers  in  punishing  him,  the  enemy  would  by  that 
means  be  most  effectually  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
for,  on  the  very  day  that  such  resolution  is  passed,  they  will 
see  before  them  ten  thousand  Clearchuses  instead  of  one,  who 
will  not  allow  a  single  soldier  to  play  the  coward.  32.  But  it 
is  now  time  for  me  to  conclude  my  speech  ;^  for  in  an  instant, 
perhaps,  the  enemy  will  be  upon  us.  Whosoever,  therefore, 
thinks  these  suggestions  reasonable,  let  him  give  his  sanction 
to^them  at  once,  that  they  may  be  carried  into  execution* 
But  if  any  other  couise,  in  any  one's  opinion^  be  better  than 
this,*  let  him,  even  though  he  be  a  private  soldier,  boldly  give 
us  his  sentiments ;  for  tne  safety,  which  we  all  seek,  is  a  gen- 
eral concern. 

33.  Gheirisophus  then  said,  ^  Should  there  be  need  of  any 
other  measure  in  addition  to  what  Xenophon  proposes,  it  will 
be  in  our  power  to  bring  it  forward  by  and  by ;  what  he  has 
now  suggested  we  ought,  I  think,  to  vote  at  once  to  be  the 
best  course  that  we  can  adopt ;  and  to  whomsoever  this  seems 
proper,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand  ;**  and  they  ail  held  them  up. 
34.  Xenophon  then,  rising  again,  said,  ^'Hear,  soldiers,  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  in  addition  to  what  I  h^ve  laid 
before  you.  It  is  plain -that  we  must  march  to  some  place 
from  which  we  may  get  provisions ;  and  I  hear  that  there  are 
some  good-looking  villages  not  more  than  twenty  stadia  dis- 
tant ;  35.  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  enemy  (like  cow- 
ardly dogs  that  run  after  such  as  pass  by  them,  and  bite  them 
if  they  can,  but  flee  from  those  who  pursue  them),  I  should  not 
wonder,  I  say,  if  the  enemy  were  to  follow  close  upon  us  when 
we  begin  to  march.  36.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  the  safer  way  for 
us  to  march,  therefore,  forming  a  hollow  square  of  the  heavy- 
armed  troops,  in  order  that  the  baggage  and  the  large  number 
of    camp-followers    may   be  in  greater  security   within    it; 

'  Uepatveiv,']  Sc.  rdv  ?,6yov.  This  is  the  aense  in  which  this  word 
has  been  taken,  I  believe,  by  most  readers ;  as  in  JBsch.  Pers.  699,  and 
elsewhere.  Storz,  in  his  Lexicon,  seems  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  to 
execuU,  to  proceed  to  acUoik 

*  El  di  Ti  iSAAo  PiXuov  ^  Tovrp,']  Understand  doKel  Bxeiv,  Kiffimer^ 
"But  if  any  thing  else  (seems)  better  (to  any  one)  than  in  this  way." 
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and  if  it  be  now  settled  who  is  lead  on  the  square,  and  lego- 
late  the  movements  in  front,  who  are  to  be  on  ^each  flank,  and 
who  to  have  charge  of  the  rear,  we  shall  not  have  to  consider 
of  these  things  when  the  enemy  approach,  but  may  at  once 
act  according  to  what  has  been  arranged.  37.  I^  then,  any  one 
else  sees  any  thing  better  to  reconmiend,  let  it  be  settled  other- 
wise ;  if  not,  let  Oheirisophus  lead,  since  he  is  also  a  Lacedae- 
monian ;^  let  two  of  the  oldest  generals  take  the  command  on 
each  of  the  flanks ;  and  let  Timasion  and  myself,  the  youngest 
of  the  officers,  take  charge,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  the  rear. 
38.  After  a  time,  when  we  have  tried  this  arrangement,  we  will 
consider,  as  occasion  may  require,  what  may  seem  best  to  be 
done.  If  any  one  thinks  of  any  better  plan  than  this,  let  him 
speak."  As  nobody  made  any  objection,  he  said,  "  Whosoever 
likes  these  proposals,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand."  The  pro- 
posals were  approved.  39.  **And  now,"  he  added,  "it  be- 
longs to  you  to  go  and  carry  into  execution  what  has  been 
decided  upon ;  and  whosoever  of  you  wishes  to  see  his  friends 
and  relations,  let  him  prove  himself  a  man  of  valor,  for  by 
no  other  means  can  he  succeed  in  attaining  that  object ;  who- 
ever of  you  desires  to  preserve  his  life,  let  him  strive  to  con- 
quer, for  it  is  the  part  of  conquerors  to  kill,  but  of  the  con- 
quered to  die ;  and  if  any  one  of  you  covets  spoil,  let  him 
endeavor  to  secure  victory  for  us,  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  victors 
at  once  to  save  their  own  property  and  to  seize  on  that  of  the 
vanquished." 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  Greeks  are  vieited  hj  Mithridates  as  a  fHend,  but  he  soon  shows  that 
he  is  an  enemy,  and  they  resolve  to  enter  into  no  farther  negotiations 
with  the  Persian  king.  Tney  pass  the  Zabatns,  are  harassed  by  Mithri- 
dates. and  suffer  from  the  want  of  slingers  and  cavalry.  Volonteers  an 
enrolled  for  these  services. 

1.  When  this  speech   was   concluded,  they  rose  up,  and 
went  off  to  bum  their  carriages  and  tents ;   of  their  superflu- 

^  ^Eiretdrf  Kai  KaKeSaifioviog  iaTi,'\  The  Kal,  aisOy  refers  to  somethii^f 
understood :  '^  since  he  is  not  only  a  brave  n^an,  but  also  a  Laoedfimo* 
nian.V  Kukner, — ^The  Laoedaemoniaxui  were  then  at  the  head  of  Greece : 
oomp.  V.  9.  26 ;  vL  6. 12.    JSeune. 
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ous  baggage  they  divided  among  themselves  such  portions  aa 
any  needed,  and  threw  the  rest  into  the  fire.  Having  done 
thijs,  they  vrent  tcf  breakfast.  While  they  were  at  their  meal, 
Mithridates  rode  up  to  them  with  about  thirty  horsemen,  and 
requesting  the  generals  to  come  within  hearing,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  2.  ^^  I  was  fjEuithful  to  Cyrus,  O  men  of  Greece,  as  you 
yourselves  know ;  I  am  now  well  disposed  toward  you ;  and 
I  am  living  here  under  great  apprehensions;  if,  therefore,  I 
should  find  that  you  are  concerting  any  safe  scheme  for  your 
deliverance,  I  would  come  and  join  you,  bringing  with  me  all 
my  followers.  Let  me  know,  therefore,  what  you  have  in  con- 
templation, as  one  who  is  your  friend  and  well-wisher,  and 
who  is  willing  to  march  along  with  you."  8.  The  generals, 
after  consulting  together,  resolved  on  returning  the  following 
answer;  and  CSbeirisophus  delivered  it:  "It  is  our  deter- 
mination, if  no  one  hinders  us  fix>m  returning  home,  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  country  with  as  little  injury  to  it  as  possible ; 
but  if  any  one  opposes  us  on  our  march,  to  fight  our  way 
against  him  as  vigorously  as  we  can."  4.  Mithridates  then 
endeavored  'to  convince  them  how  impracticable  it  was  to 
escape  without  the  king's  consent.  But  it  was  now  concluded 
that  he  was  insidiously  sent ;  for  one  of  the  followers  of  Tis- 
saphemes  was  in  attendance  on  him  to  ensure  his  fideHty.^ 
5.  In  consequence,  it  was  thought  right  by  the  generals  to 
pass  a  resolution  that  the  war  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
no  intercourse  by  heralds  f  for  those  that  came  tried  to  corrupt 
the  soldiers,  and  succeeded  in  seducing  one  of  the  captains, 
Kicarchus  an  Arcadian,  and  he  deserted  in  the  night  vnth  about 
twenty  men. 

6.  Having  then  dined,  and  crossed  the  river  Zabatus,  they 
marched  on  in  regular  order,  keeping  the  baggage-cattle  and 
camp-followers  in  the  center.  But  before  they  had  gone  &r, 
Mithridates  made  his  appearance  again  with  about  two  hun- 
dred cavalry  and  about  four  hundred  archers  and  stingers, 

'  Uiareoc  SvckoJ]  To  watch  him,  lest  he  should  act  treacherously. 
Kuhner. 

'  IloXefiov  oKifpyKTov,']  Properly  ijoar  in  which  (here  is  no  use  for 
TieraldSf  but  in  which  all  is  violent  and  desperate ;  so  that  dKrjpvKToc 
will  be  equivalent,  according  to  HesychiuSr  to  ddidX^xucTo^^  mplaech 
hie,  irreeoncHiible,  See  Erasm.  Adag.  iii  3.  84.  Sturz  Lex.  Others 
ratiier  think  it  a  deadly  war,  not  oommenoed  by  sending  heralds,  and 
not  to  be  terminated  by  sending  theoL  JEuA«er»  Sse  HeiocL  v. 
81. 
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very  light  and  active  troops.  6.  He  advanced  toward  the 
Greeks  as  a  friend,  but  when  he  came  near,  some  of  his  men, 
both  horse  and  foot,  suddenly  discharged  their  arrows,  and 
others  used  their  slings,  and  wounded  some  of  our  men.  The 
rear  of  the  Greeks,  indeed,  was  much  harassed,  and  could  do 
nothing  in  return ;  for  the  Cretan  bowmen  shot  to  a  less  di%> 
tance  than  the  Persians,  and  had  also,  as  being  lightly  armed, 
sheltered  themselves  within  the  heavy  troops ;  and  the  javelin- 
men  did  not  hurl  far  enough  to  reach  the  dingers.  8.  Upon 
this  it  seemed  to  Xenophon  that  it  would  be  well  to  pursue 
them ;  and  such  of  the  heavy-armed  and  peltasts  as  happened 
to  be  with  him  in  the  rear,  began  to  pursue,  but  could  over- 
take in  the  pursuit  not  a  single  man  of  the  enemy ;  9.  for  the 
Greeks  had  no  cavalry,*  nor  could  their  in&ntry,  in  a  short  dis- 
tance overtake  the  infanty  of  the  enemy,  who  took  to  flight 
when  they  were  a  long  way  off  since  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Greeks  to  follow  them  to  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
army.  10.  The  Barbarian  cavalry,  too,  inflicted  wounds  in  their 
retreat,  shooting  backward  as  they  rode,  and  however  &r  the 
Greeks  advanced  in  pursuit,  so  far  were  they  oblige'd  to  retreat, 
fighting.  11.  Thus  during  the  whole  day  they  did  not  advance 
more  than  flve-and-twenty  stadia ;  however  they  arrived  at  the 
villages  in  the  evening. 

Here  again  there  was  much  dejection;  and  Gheirisophus 
and  the  oldest  of  the  generals  blamed  Xenophon  for  pursuing 
the  enemy  apart  from  the  main  body,  endangering  himself 
and  yet  being  unable  to  hurt  the  OBsaiiants.  12.  Xenophon, 
hearing  this  charge,  acknowledged  that  they  blamed  him  justly, 
and  that  the  result  bore  testimony  in  their  favor.  "But," 
said  he,  "I  was  under  the  necessity  of  pursuing,  as  I  saw 
that  we  suffered  great  damage  while  remaining  at  our  posts, 
and  were  unable  to  retaliate.  13.  But  when  we  Began  to 
pursue,"  continued  he,  "  the  truth  was  as  you  say ;  for  we 
were  none  the  better  able  to  injure  the  enemy,  and  we  could 
not  retreat  without  great  difficulty.  14.  Thanks  are  due  to  the 
gods,  therefore,  that  the  Barbarians  did  not  come  upon  us  in 
great  force,  but  only  with  a  few  troops,  so  that,  while  they 

I  Oyrus's  Q-reek  auxiliaiies  for  the  expedition  had  consisted  only  of 
in&ntry;  all  his  cavalrv  was  either  Asilhtio  or  Thracian.  The  Thracian 
horse  had  deserted,  and  the  Asiatic  cavaliy  had  gone  over  to  Tiasa- 
phemes  soon  after  the  battle. 
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did  us  no  great  harm,  they  showed  ns  of  what  we  stand  in 
need :  15.  for  at  present  the  enemy  shoot  their  arrows  and 
sling  their  stones  such  a  distance,  that  neither  can  the  Cretans 
return  their  shots,  nor  can  those  who  throw  with  the  hand 
reach  them,  and  when  we  pursue  them,  we  can  not  go  after 
them  any  great  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  in  a  short 
space,  a  foot-soldier,  even  if  ever  so  swift,  can  not  overtake 
another  foot-soldier,  starting  at  bow-shot  distance.  16.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  keep  off  the  enemy,  so  that  they  may  be 
unable  to  hurt  us  on  our  march,  we  must  at  once  provide  our- 
selves with  slingers  and  cavalry.  There  are,  I  hear,  some 
Rhodians  in  our  army,  the  greater  number  of  whom,  they  say, 
understand  the  use  of  the  sling,  while  their  weapon  carries 
even  double  the  distance  of  the  Persian  sling,  17.  which,  as 
they  sling  wiA  large  stones,  reach  only  a  short  distance, 
while  the  Rhodians  know  how  to  use  leaden  bullets.  18.  If, 
then,  we  ascertain  which  of  them  have  slings,  and  give  money 
to  each  of  them^  for  them ;  and  pay  money  also  to  any  one 
who  is  willing  to  plait  more,  and  find  some  other  privilege' 
for  him  who  consents  to  serve  in  the  troop  df  slingers,"  possi- 
bly some  will  offer  themselves  who  may  be  able  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  us.  19.  I  see  also  that  there  are  horses  in  the  army, 
some  in  my  posesssion,  and  some  left  by  Olearchus,  besides 
many  others  taken  from  the  enemy  which  are  employed  in 
carrying  the  baggage.  IfJ  then,  we  collect  all  these,  and  put 
ordinary  baggage-cattle  in  their  place,  and  equip  the  horses  for 
riders,  they  wiu  perhaps  annoy  the  enemy  in  their  flight." 
20.  These  suggestions  were  approved;  and  that  very  night 
there  came  forward  slingers  to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 
The  next  day,  as  manv  as  fifty  horemen  and  horses  were 
pronounced  fit  for  service ;  leaUiem  jackets^  and  breastplates 

1  TovTif)  fittfJ]  As  nveg  ireiravrai  immediatelj  precedes,  the  singular 
TovTif}  rather  startles  tiSe  reader ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  examples 
of  similar  irregularity. 

s  ^AreXeiav^  Exemption,  for  instance,  from  keeping  guard  and  keep- 
ing watch.    Kriiger, 

8  T^  atftevdovdv  ivTerayfievtf)  i^i^.ovTiJ]  "To  him  willing  to  be  a 
slinger,  being  enrolled  in  the  company  (of  slingers)."  This  is  the  read- 
ing of  Schneider,  and  Dindor^  and  Bomemann.  Kiihner  and  some 
o^ers  pre&r  h  T<i)  rercfyfuvifi,  "in  the  place  appointed  him." 

4  27ro^i<Jcf.]  This  form  of  the  word  is  preferred  by  Dindorf ;  Schnei- 
der, Bomemann,  and  Kiihner  prefer  oro^ade^ ,  both  in  this  paamge  and 
in  iv.  1. 18.    Both  forms  seem  to  have  been  in  use,  and  to  have  had  th* 
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were  funushed  to  them ;  and  Lycius  the  son  of  Fdlystratus^  an 
Atheman,  was  appointed  iheir  captain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Mithridates  again  ptiTsueB  the  Greeks,  but  is  repulsed.  They  reach  the 
Tigris,  enoamp  at  Mespila,  and  are  attacked  by  Tissaphemes  with  a  na- 
merouB  force.  They  repel  him,  and  alter  their  order  of  march.  Travers- 
ing a  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  they  are  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
till,  on  getting  nossession  of  a  height,  they  are  enabled  to  reach  the  plain 
beyond  it  in  saiefy. 

m 

1.  Having  halted  for  that  day,  they  went  forward  on  the 
next,  rising  earlier  in  the  morning  than  usual ;  for  they  had 
a  ravine  formed  by  a  torrent  to  pass,  at  wTiich  they  were 
afraid  that  the  enemy  would  attack  them  while  they  were 
crossing.  2.  It  was  not  till  they  had  got  over,  however,  that 
Mithridates  again  made  his  appearance,  having  now  with  him 
a  thousand  hors0,  and  archers  and  slingers  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand ;  for  he  had  solicited  and  obtained  that  nun)t>er 
from  Tissaphemes,  promising  that,  if  he  received  them,  he 
would  deliver  the  Greeks  into  his  hands;  for  he  had  con- 
ceived a  contempt  for  them,  because,  in  his  previous  attack 
on  them,  though  he  had  but  a  small  force  with  him,  he  had 
suffered  no  loss,  and  thought  that  he  had  caused  them  great 
annoyance.  3.  When  the  Greeks,  having  crossed,  were  dis- 
tant about  eight  stadia  from  the  ravine,  Mithridates  also 
passed  over  it  with  his  force.  Instructions  had  been  issued 
to  such  of  the  peltasts  and  heavy-armed  troops  as  were  to 
pursue,  and  a  charge  had  been  given  to  the  horsemen  to  pur- 
sue with  boldness,  as  a  sufficient  force  would  follow  to  support 
them.  4.  When,  therefore,  Mithridates  lOvertook  them,  and 
the  slings  and  arrows  began  to  take  effect,  a  signal  was  given 
to  the  Greeks  with  the  trumpet,  and  those  who  had*1been  or- 
dered inmiediately  hastened  to  charge  the  enemy,  the  cavalry 
riding  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  enemy,  however,  did 
not  wait  to  receive  their  charge,  but  fled  back  to  the  ravine. 

same  signification ;  but  awoXd^  to  have  been  the  more  common.  See 
Pollux,  1.  136.  Hesychins  has  (nroTidCi  x'-'^f^'^OKoc  ^aM^,  rrKVTtvo^^  6 
pvpatvoc  66pa§.  See  Pollux,  *l.  10 ;  10.  143.  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  and 
Photias  give  similar  interpretations. 
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5.  In  the  .pursmt  several  of  the  Barbarian  foot  were  killed,  and 
about  eighteen  of  the  horse  were  made  prisoners  in  the  defile. 
The  Greeks,  of  their  own  impulse,  mutuated  the  dead  bodies, 
in  order  that  the  sight  of  them  might  be  as  horrible  as  possible 
to  the  enemy. 

6.  The  enemy,  after  &ring  thus,  went  off,  and  the  Greeks, 
advancing  the  rest  of  the  day  without  molestation,  arrived  at 
the  river  Tigris.  1.  Here  was  a  large  deserted  city,  the  name 
of  which  was  Larissa,  and  which  the  Medes  had  formerly  in-^ 
^bited.  The  breadth  of  its  wall  was  five  and  twenty  feet, 
and  ihe  height  of  it  a  hundred ;  its  circuit  was  two  parasangs. 
It  was  built  of  bricks  made  of  clay,  but  there  was  under  it  a 
stone  loundation,*  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  8.  This  city  the 
king  of  the  Persians,'  at  the  time  when  the  Persians  wrested' 
the  empire  from  the  Medes,  was  unable  by  any  means  to  take ; 
a  cloudy  however,  having  covered  the  sun,  lud  it  from  view,^ 

'  Kp^nlc  ff  (f^njv  "hBivr),  k,  t.  X]  The  foundation  appears  to  have 
Tisen  twenty  feet  above  the  ground;  so  that  the  whole  height  of  the 
wall  would  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  that  he 
found  the  vuins  of  the  brick  wall  at  Eesen,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  same  with  Larissa,  "  based  on  a  rude  and  hard  conglomerate  rock, 
giving  to  them  all  the  solidity  and  characteristics  of  being  built  of  stone.*' 
Travels  in  the  Track,  p.  139. 

s  Gyrus  the  Grreat 

8  ^^JidfiBavov.l  That  the  Medes  did  not  willingly  submit,  but  were 
overcome  by  force,  is  testified  by  Herodotus,  and  is  apparent  from  what 
18  said  here ;  whence  it  fbllows  that  7iaiA6dvitv  r^  upx^^  irapd  rtvoc 
may  be  applied  even  when  those  who  lose  the  government  are  forcibly 
deprived  ck  it  Xenophon,  however,  is  at  variance  with  himself  in  the 
Gjn^paedia,  where  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  a 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Oyazares.    Kuhner, 

*  "HAioi/  6i  ve(^Xff  irpoKa2,wffa(ja  ^(jtavtae.l  This  reading  has  been 
adopted  by  Dindorf  and  others,  from  a  conjecture  of  Brodseos  or  More- 
tus ;  the  manuscripts  have  all  ^kioc  Si  ve^hrjv  irpoxaXvilfa^j  except  two, 
one  of  which  has  the  v  erased  in  ve^i'Xrjv,  and  the  other  ve^iX^,  Those 
who  read  with  Dindorf  refer  to  Plutarch  de  Placit  Philoeoph.  ii.  24, 
whefe  the  cause  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  said  by  some  philosophers 
to  be  a  ccndensaHon  of  chuds  imperetjkHhly  advancing  over  the  disc. 
Bonnemlmn  and  Kiihner  restore  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  which 
Langius  thus  interprets :  sol  ntthem  sibi  pradendens  se  obscuravU;  than 
whidi  no  better  explanation  has  been  offered.  That  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose on  edipee  of  the  sun  to  be  signified  in  the  text,  is  well  observed 
by  Bomemann;  as  Thales  had  previously  ascertained  the  causes  of 
such  edipses,  and  had  foretold  one,  according  to  Herodotus  l  74 ;  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Xenophon  would  have  spoken  oif  a 
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mi  the  people  deserted  it^^  and  so  it  was  taken.  9.  Near  the 
city  was  a  stone  pyramid,  of  the  breadth"  of  one  plethrom,  and 
the  height  of  two  plethra.  Upon  it'  were  many  of  the  Barba> 
nans  who  had  fled  from  the  neighboring  vilUges. 

10.  Hence  they  proceeded  one  day's  journey,  six.  parasangs, 
to  a  large  unoccupied  fortress,*  situated  near  a  city,  the  name  of 
which  was  MespUa ;  the  Medes  had  formerly  inhabited  it  The 
foundation  of  the  wall  was  of  polished  stone,  fuU  of  shells,*  the 
breadth  fifty  feet,  and  the  height  fifty ;  11.  and  on  it  was  con- 
stracted  a  wail  of  bricks,  fifty  feet  broad,  and  a  hundred  high^ 
the  circumference  of  it  was  six  parasangs.  Here  Medea,  the 
king's  wife,  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge,  when  the  Meded  were 
deprived  of  their  empire  by  the  Persians.  12.  The  kin^  of  the 
Persians,  on  besieging  the  city,  was  unable  to  reduce  it  either 
by  length  of  time  or  by  assault,  but  Jupiter,  as  with  a  thunder- 
stroke,* deprived  the  inhabitants  of  their  senses,  and  thus  it  was 
taken. 

13.  Hence  they  proceeded  one  day's  journey,  a  distance,  of 
four  parasangs.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  march  Tissaphemes 
made  his  appearance,  having  with  him  the  cavalry  which  he 
himself  commanded,  the  force  of  Orontes,  who  had  married 
the  king's  daughter,^  the  Barbarian  troops  with  which  Cyrus 

solar  eclipse  himself)  or  have  made  the  inhabitants  speak  of  one,  so 
irrationally.  Hutchinson  and  Zeune  absurdly  understand  r^v  ttoA^v 
with  ii^vifte, 

1  'E^eAfTTov.]  Hutchinson  and  Weiske  interpret  this  word  ammis  de- 
fseerunt  Abreschius  (Dilucid.  Thucyd.  p.  2*74)  makes  it  rdiquertmi  sc 
urhem ;  an  interpretation  adopted  hy  Person, .  Schneider,  Kiihner,  and 
all  the  modem  editors. 

s  Evpof.]  We  must  understand  the  length  of  each  side. 

9  ^Eirl  TavTtf^.']  There  might  be  steps  on  the  outside  on  which  they 
might  dimb. 

*  Teix<K.}  Now  called  Tarwnjahj  according  to  Ainsw.  Travels,  p. 
139. 

s  KoyxvXidrov.']  *^  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  common  building- 
stone  of  Mosul  (near  Mespila)  is  highly  fossiliferous,  and  indeed  re- 
plete with  shells,  characteristic  of  a  tertiary  or  supra-cretaoeous  de- 
posit ;  and  the  same  hmestone  does  not  occur  far  to  the  north  or  south 
of  Mosul,  being  succeeded  by  wastes  of  gypsum."  Ainsw.  TratoeU,  p. 
140. 

*  ^Efi6povT7JTovi  noieLl  '*  Jupiter  makes  the  inhabitants  thunder- 
struck.*' "  He  rendered  them,*'  says  Stuns,  **  either  stupid  or 
mad" 

7  il4  8. 
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went  Tip,  the  troops  with  which  the  king's  brother  came  to 
assist  him,  and,  besides  these,  all  that  the  king  himself  had 
given  him;  so  that  his  army  appeared  extremely  numerous. 
14.  When  he  came  near,  he  stationed  some  of  his  companies  in 
the  rear,  and  brought  others  round  upon  our  flanks,  but  did  not 
venture  to  make  a  charge,  or  show  any  disposition  to  endanger 
himself,  but  ordered  his  men  to  use  their  slings  and  bows.  15. 
But  when  the  Rhodians  who  were  dispersed  among  the  ranks, 
began  to  use  their  slings,  and  the  Scythian  archers^  dis- 
charged their  arrows,  no  one  failing  to  hit  a  man  (for  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  do  so,  even  if  they  had  been  ever 
so  desirous),  Tissaphemes  hastily  retreated  beyond  reach  of 
the  missiles,  and  the  other  divisions  drew  off  at  the  same  time. 
16.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  Greeks  continued  their 
march,  and  the  enemy  followed ;  but  the  Barbarians  no  longer 
harassed  them  with  their  usual  skirmishing ;  for  the  Rhodians 
sent  their  missiles  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  Persians, 
and  than  most  of  the  bowmen.  17.  The  bows  of  the  Persians, 
too,  were  large,  so  that  such  of  their  arrows  as  were  taken  up, 
were  of  service  to  the  Cretans,  who  continued  to  use  the  enemy's 
arrows,  and  practiced  shooting  by  sending  them  far  up  into  the 
air.'  A  great  number  of  bowstrings  were  also  found  m  the 
villages,  and  some  lead,  so  that  they  could  use  it  for  their 
slings. 

18.  For  that  day,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Greeks  reached 
the  villages  and  encamped,  the  Barbarians  went  off,  having 
had  the  worst  in  the  skirmish ;  and  during  the  next  the 
Greeks  remained  where  they  were,  and  collected  provisions, 
for  there  was  plenty  of  com  in  the  villages.  The  day  after, 
they  proceeded  through  the  open  country,  and  Tissaphemes 
followed,  hurling  missiles  at  them  from  a  distance.  19.  Here 
the  Greeks  found  that  a  square  was  a  bad  disposition  for  an 

1  iKMai  To^oTaul  As  there  is  no  mention  of  ScTthians  in  the  whole 
Anabasis,  Kriiger,  in  his  larger  edition,  suggested  that  the  word  lKv-&ai 
might  have  been  written  in  the  margin  by  some  scholiast,  who  was  think- 
ing of  the  Athenian  to^otoi  ;  but  in  his  smaller  edition  he  has  shown 
that  he  had  learned  something  better  from  Arrian,  Tact.  ii.  13 :  "  Those 
of  the  cavalry  who  use  bows  are  called  lirnoTo^oraij  and  by  some 
S/cvi^af."    Kuhner. 

2  In  order  that  they  might  fell  with  greater  weight.  Bomemcmn,  Or 
perhaps,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  thinkspthat  they  might  reach  a  greater 
distance. 

VOL.  X.  6 
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anny  when  an  enemy  was  behind  them ;  for  it  must  neoe»- 
sarily  happen,  that  if  the  flanks  of  the  square  close  together, 
from  the  road  being  narrow,  or  from  hills  or  a  bridge  making 
it  necessary,  that  the  heavy-armed  men  must  be  pushed  out  of 
their  places,  and  march  with  difficulty/  being  at  the  same 
time  crowded  together  and  thrown  into  confusion ;  so  that 
when  in  such  disorder  they  must  be  nearly  useless.  20.  And 
when,  again,  the  flanks  divide,  those  who  were  previously 
forced  out  of  their  places,  must  now  of  necessity  separate,  and 
the  space  between  the  flanks  be  left  empty ;  and  men  who  are 
thrown  into  such  a  condition  must  doubtless  lose  heart,  if  the 
enemy  are  behind  them.  Whenever,  too,  they  had  to  pass  a 
bridge,  or  any  other  crossing-place,  each  hastened  on  to  get 
first,  and  the  enemy  had  then  a  fine  c^portunity  of  attacking 
them."  21.  The  generals,  seeing  that  such  was  the  case,  formed 
six  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  and  appointed  captains 
of  these  companies,  as  well  as  captains  of  fifty  and  captains 
of  twenty-five.^  These  captains  and  th^ir  companies,  on  the 
march,  whenever  the  flanks  of  the  square  closed  together,  fell 
behind,  so  as  to  cause  no  disorder  in  the  flanks,  and  then  led 
on  outside  the  flanks  ;•  22;  and  whenever  th.e  sides  of  the  square 
opened,  they  filled  up  the  center,  if  the  opening  was  narrow, 
by  companies;  if  rather  wide,  by  fifties;  if  very  wide,  by 
twenty-fives;*  so  that  the  center  was  always  friU.  23.  Ij^ 
then,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  any  defile  or  bridge,  they  were 
not  mrown  into  confusion,  but  the  captains  and  companies  went 
over  in  succession  ;^  and  if  any  thing  was  needed  m  any  part 

*  Uov^poc.']  f*rom  novijpocj  difficuU^  not  from  7rovJ7p6f,  had.  See 
Thncyd.  viii  24^  ed.  Popp.  part  iii.  vol  iv.  p.  658,  seqq.    Kuhner^ 

2  Kal  tbeTTid^erov  tjv  ivrair^a  roig  iroXe/jtioic,  I  have  rendered  this 
phrase  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  Xriiger,  who  thinks  eveiri'&eTov  used 
absolutely,  or  as  a  substantive.  Some,  however,  understand  rd  n^Miaiov, 
or  Td  aTpdTevfMf  which  is  perhaps  better. 

3  *EvufioTdpxaC']  The  ivufwrla  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  ^oxoc,  or 
twenly-five  men.  See  Xea  Be  Bep.  Lac  ii.  4:  Arnold's  Thucyd  v. 
68. 

4  As  there  were  six  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  they  moved 
into  the  vacant  space,  if  it  was  but  narrow,  by  centuries,  that  is,  six 

.  men  in  front,  and  a  hundred  deep ;  if  it  was  somewhat  broader,  by 
fifties,  that  is,  twelve  men  in  front,  and  fifty  deep;  if  very  broad,  by 
twenty-fives,  that  is,  twenty-four  men  in  front,  and  twenty-five  deep. 
Kiihner. 

*  *Ev  T^  fiipeu']  Each  in  his  place ;  one  after  another  in  the  order 
which  had  been  previously  appointed. 
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<xf  the  main  body,  these  were  at  hand!    In  this  order  thej  ad- 
vanced four  days'  journey. 

24.  As  they  were  pnisuing  the  fifth  day's  march,  they  ob- 
served a  kind  of  palace  with  several  villages  round  it.  The 
way  to  this  place,  they  perceived,  lay  among  high  hills,  which 
reached  down  from  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  vil- 
lage was.^  These  hills  the  Greeks  were  glad  to  see,  as  was 
natural,  when  the  enemy's  force  consisted  of  cavahy.  25. 
But  when,  after  leaving  the  plain,  they  had  ascended  tibe  fmst 
bill,  and  were  descendW  in  order  to  mount  the  second,  the 
Barbarians  came  upon  mem,  and  from  the  eminence  b^an, 
imder  the  lash,"  to  hurl  darts,  use  their  slings,  and  shoot 
arrows,  on  the  ground  below ;  26.  they  wounded  many,  and 
had  the  advantage  over  the  light-armed  Greeks,  and  shut 
them  up  within  the  heavy-armed;  so  that  both  the  slingers 
and  archers  were  that  day  entirely  useless,  being  mixed  with 
the  crowd  that  had  charge  of  the  baggage.  27.  When  the 
Greeks,  on  being  hard  pressed,  attempted  pursuit,  they 
mounted  the  height  but  slowly,  as  being  heavily  armed,  while 
the  enemy  sprang  up  speedily.  28.  When,  again,  they  re- 
treated back  to  the  rest  of  the  force,  they  far^  equally  ill. 
The  same  occurrences  took  place  on  the  second  hill ;  so  that 
they  thought  it  proper  not  to  move  the  soldiers  from  the  third 
hill,  until  they  led  up  a  body  of  peltasts  to  the  mountain  from 
the  right  wing  of  the  square.  29.  When  these  had  got  above 
the. pursuing  enemy,  they  no  longer  attacked  them  in  their 
descent,  fearing  that  they  mighf  be  cut  off  from  their* own 
body,  and  that  enemies  might  assail  them  on  both  sides.  30. 
Marching  in  this  manner  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  some  by  the 
route  among  the  hills,  and  others  advancing  abreast  of  them 

>  Hv  i  KufAfi."]  Schneider,  BomemaDn,  and  most  editors  before 
Dindoif,  read  Kofirf^  a  vUlage^  without  the  article.  Dindorf  has  added 
the  article  from  two  manuscripts,  and  Kiihner  has  followed  him,  sup- 
posing that  ihe  particular  viUiage  of  which  the  Greeks  had  now  caught 
sight  is  meant  Bomemann,  if  the  article  be  added,  thinks  that 
Vie  vUlage  in  which  (he  palace  stood  is  intended.  The  passage  seems 
to  me  decidedly  better  without  the  article;  for,  if  it  be  inserted, 
the  reader  is  puzzled  to  know  why  Xenophon  changes  the  number, 
when  he  had  just  before  said  that  the  palace  stood  in  tiie  midst  of 
villages. 

s  According  to  the  discipline  of  the  Peraians :  see  Herod.  viL  21,  56, 
228. 
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along  the  moimtain,  they  arrived  at  the  villages,  and  appointed 
eight  surgeons/  for  there  were  many  wounded. 

31.  Here  they  remained  three  days,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
wounded,  and  because  they  found,  at  the  same  time,  abund- 
ance of  provisions,  wheat-flour,  wine,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
barley  laid  up  for  horses ;  supplies  which  had  been  collected 
for  the  satrap  of  the  country.  On  the  fourth  day  they  went 
down  into  the  plain.  32.  But  as  Tissaphemes  overtook  them 
with  his  forces,  necessity  taught  them  to  encamp  where  they 
first  saw  a  village,  and  not  to  march  on  still  fighting ;  for  there 
were  many  unfitted  for  action,  some  wounded,  some  carrying  the 
wounded,  and  some  bearing  the  arms  of  those  that  carried 
them.  33.  When  however  t£ey  were  encamped,  and  the  Barba- 
rians, coming  up  to  the  village,  attempted  to  skirmish  witibi 
them,  the  Greeks  had  greatly  the  advantage ;  for  they  found  a 
great  diflference*  between  sallying  from  their  own  ground  to* 
repulse  the  enemy,  and  fighting  with  a  pursuing  enemy  on 
their  march. 

34.  When  evening  approached,  it  became  time  for  the 
enemy  to  retire  ;  for  the  Barbarians  never  encamped  at  a  less 
distance  from  the  Greeks  than  sixty  stadia,  fearing  lest  the 
Greeks  should  att^k  them  in  the  night.  35.  For  in  the  night 
a  Persian  army  is  difScult  to  manage;  as  their  horses  are 
tied,  and  for  the  most  part  fastened  by  the  feet,  that  they  may 
not  run  away  if  they  should  be  untied ;  and  if  any  sudden  at- 
tack takes  place,  the  Persian  has'  to  put  the  housings^  on  his 


1  This  is  the  first  mention  of  surgeons  in  the  Greek  army,  as  Mr. 
Stanford  observes,  since  the  time  of  Homer.  Bat  whether  the  persons 
here  mentioned  were  professed  surgeons,  or  merely  some  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  in  long  service,  had  gained  experience  in  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
is  uncertain.  The  latter  supposition  is  more  in  consonance  with  the 
word  appointed, 

'  IIoAt)  ydp  diE^epov — opfiuvre^ — iropevo/ievot.']  The  manuscripts  pre- 
sent some  variations  here.  Bomemann's  text  is  the  eame  as  Dindorf 's. 
Kiihner  prefers  6u(^epev — dpfidvra^ — nopevofievov^f  expressing  a  doubt 
whether  the  other  method  be  really  Greek. 

^  AcZ — Tlepai^  dvdpt.']  Most  commentators  concur  in  taking  this  aa 
an  example  of  the  rarer  construction  of  6ei  with  the  dative ;  though  it 
has  been  suggested  whether  Tlepai^  dvdpt  may  be  the  dative  after 
imod^aij  as,  ^T  a  Persian  horse-soldier  had  an  attendant  to  equip  his 
horse  for  him. 

<  'Eniad^ai,']  Spelman  quarrels  with  D'Ablancourt  for  translating  this 
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horse,  and  to  bridle  him,  and  then,  when  he  has  put  on  his 
armor,  to  mount ;  but  all  these  things  are  troublesome  by  night 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  alarm.  On  Qiis  account  they  encamped 
at  a  distance  from  the  Greeks. 

36.  As  soon  as  the  Gree&  saw  that  they  intended  to  retire, 
and  were  passing  the  order  for  doing  so,  proclamation  was 
made  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  hearing  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  were  to  collect  their* baggage;  when  the  Barbarians,  for 
some  time,  delayed  their  march ;  but,  when  it  grew  late,  they 
went  off,  for  they  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  march  and  ar* 
rive  at  their  camp'  in  the  night.  37.  When  the  Greeks  ob- 
served them  evidently  moving  away,  they  themselves  also 
decamped'  and  began  to  march,  and  accomplished  as  much  as 
sixty  stadia.  There  was  thus  so  great  a  distance  between  the 
armies,  that  the  enemy  did  not  appear  on  the  following  day  or 
on  the  third ;  but  on  the  fourth,  the  Barbarians,  having  gone 
forward  in  the  night,  occupied  an  elevated  position  on  the 
light,  on  the  route  by  which  the  Greeks  were  to  pass ;  the 
brow  of  a  mountain,  beneath  which  was  the  descent  into  the 
plain.  38.  As  soon  as  Cheirisophus  saw  that  this  eminence 
was  pre-occupied,  he  sent  for  Xenophon  from  the  rear,  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  his  peltasts  and  come  to  the  front  39. 
Xenophon  however  did  not  bring  the  peltasts,  (for  he  saw 
Tissaphemes,  and  all  his  force,  in  full  view),  but,  riding  up 
alone,  asked,  "Why  do  you  call  me?"  Cheirisophus  replied, 
"  You  may  see ;  for  the  eminence  above  the  descent  has  been 
pre-occupied  against  us,  and  it  is  impossible  to  pass,  unless  we 
cut  off  those  who  are  on  it.  But  why  did  you  not  bring  the 
peltasts?"  40.  Xenophon  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it 
right  to  leave  the  rear  unguarded  when  the  enemy  were  in 
sight.  "  But  it  is  high  time,"  he  continued,  *'  to  consider  how 
some  of  us  may  dislodge  those  men  from  the  hill."  41.  Xeno- 
phon now  noticed  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain*  was 


word  by  "saddle,"  and  adopts  in  his  own  version  ''housings,"  which  I 
have  borrowed  from  him,  from  inability  to  find  a  better  word. 

1  Td  orpaToneSov,']  Apparently  for  the  place  where  they  intended  to 
encamp.  It  seems  needless  to  understand,  with  Kriiger,  "castra  interea 
a  lixis  et  calonibus  posita." 

'  'Ava^cv^avrec.]  ^Ava^ev^ai,  castra  Tnovere,     Zeune. 

>  The  enemy  had  not  occupied  the  highest  part  of  the  mountaixv  but 
a  lower  position  upon  it    Comp.  sect  37.    £uhner. 
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above  their  own  army,  and  that  thefe  was  a  way  from  it  to 
the  hill  where  the  enemy  were,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  best  for 
us,  Gheirisophus,  to  hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
summit,  for  if  we  gain  this,  thos^  who  are  above  our  road 
will  be  unable  to  maintain  their  ground.  But  do  you,  if  you 
please,  remain  with  the  army ;  I  have  a  desire  to  go  forwsml ; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  proceed  on  to  the  mountain,  and  I  will 
stay  here."  42.  "I  leave  yoti,"  "Implied  Gheirisophus,  "to 
choose  which  of  the  two  you  please."  Xenophon,  observing 
that  he  was  the  younger,  decided  on  advancing,  but  requested 
Gheirisophus  to  send  with  him  a  detachment  from  the  front, 
as  it  was  too  great  a  distance  to  bring  one  from  the  rear.  43. 
Gheirisophus  then  sent  with  him  the  peltasts  from  the  front; 
and  he  took  those  that  were  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 
Gheirisophus  also  ordered  the  three  hundred  that  he  held  with 
him  at  the  head  of  the  square,  consisting  of  picked  men,  to 
follow  Xenophon. 

44.  The  party  then  marched  forward  with  all  possible 
speed.  But  the  enemy  on  the  heights,  when  they  perceived 
that  the  Greeks  were  directing  their  course  toward  the  sum- 
mit, hurried  forward  also  themselves  to  contend  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  summit.  45.  There  was  then  great  shouting 
from  the  Grecian  army,  cheering  their  men,  and  great  shout- 
ing  also  from  the  troops  of  Ti^aphemes,  cheering  on  theirs. 
46.  Xenophon,  riding  along  on  horseback,  encouraged  his 
party,  saying,  "Gonsider,  soldiers,  that  you  are  now  contend- 
ing for  Greece:  that  after  a  brief  struggle  now,  we  shall 
march  the  rest  of  the  way  without  fighting,  to  join  our  chil- 
dren and  our  wives."  47.  Soterides,  a  Sicyonian,  cried  out, 
"  We  are  not  upon  an  equality,  Xenophon ;  for  you  are  car- 
ried on  a  horse,  while  I  have  hard  work  to  carry  my  shield." 
48.  Xenophon,  on  hearing  this  remark,  leape(f  from  his  horse, 
pushed  Soterides  from  t£e  ranks,  took  from  him  the  shield, 
and  marched  on  with  it  as  fast  as  he  was  able.  He  happened 
however  to  have  on  his  horseman's  corslet,  so  that  he  was 
distressed.  Yet  he  continued  to  exhort  the  men  in  front  to 
lead  on  gently,  ^d  those  behind,  who  followed  with  difficulty, 
to  come  up.  49.  But  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  beat  and  threw 
stones  at  Soterides,  and  reviled  him  till  they  obliged  him  to  re- 
sume his  shield  and  march  in  his  place.  Xenophon,  remount- 
ing, led  the  way,  as  long  as  it  was  passable  for  his  horse,  on 
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horseback,  but  when  it  became  impassable,  be  left  his  bdrse 
behind,  and  hastened  forward  on  foot.  Thus  they  got  the 
start  of  the  enemy,  and  arrived  first  at  the  summit. 


Chapter  v. 

The  Greeks  arriye  at  a  point  where  the  Carduohian  monntainB  overhane 
the  river,  and,  as  they  are  still  harassed  by  the  enemy,  the  generals  hola 
a  consultation,  and  determine  to  march  across  the  mountains. 

« 

1.  Thb  Barbarians  in  consequence,  turned  their  backs  and 
fled  every  one  *as  he  could,  and  the  Greeks  took  possession  of 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Tissaphemes  and  Ariaeus  turned  aside,  and 
went  off  in  another  direction.  Cheirisophus  and  his  forces, 
going  down  into  the  plain,  encamped  in  a  village  abounding 
with  acceptable  supplies;  and  there  were  also  in  this  plain 
many  other  villages  stored  with  excellent  provisions,  lying  along 
the  river  Tigris.  2.  When  it  was  evening,  the  enemy  sud- 
denly showed  themselves  in  the  plain,  and  cut  off  some  of  the 
Greeks  who  were  dispersed  over  the  ground  foraging;  for 
several  herds  of  cattle  had  been  intercepted  as  they  were 
being  transported  to  the  other  side  of  me  river.  3.  Here 
Tissaphemes  and  his  party  attempted  to  set  Are  to  the  vil- 
lages, and  some  of  the  Greeks  were  much  disheartened,  being 
apprehensive  that,  if  they  should  bum  them,  they  would  have 
no  place  whence  to  procure  supplies. 

4.  Cheirisophus  and  his  men  now  returned  from  giving 
succor;^  and  Xenophon,  when  he  came  down,  riding  past 
the  ranks,  as  the  Greeks,  coming  in  from  affording  aid,  met 
him,  and  said,  5.  ^^  You  see,  Greeks,  that  the  enemy  admit  that 
the  country  is  now  ours,  for  whereas  they  stipulated,  when 
they  made  the  trace,  that  we  should  not  bum  the  king's  coun- 
try, they  now  bum  it  themselves,  as  being  no  longer  theirs* 

1  'Ek  T^g  fiorjOeiag,]  Xenophon  is  here  somewhat  obscure;  for  he 
made  no  mention  of  this  porjdeia  before.  Cheirisophus  and  his  men 
seem  to  have  gone  to  aid  the  party  of  G-reeks  that  were  dispersed  for 
plunder,  when  some  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  Persians,  and  when 
Tissaphemes  attempted  to  bum  the  villages.  *  *  *  Afterward  he  is 
rather  tautological ;  for  the  words  riviKa        ol  "EXXijveg  express  no  more 

than  is  said  in  ol  fitv  dfjuft  Xeipiao<l>ov fiorjdeiagf  except  that  they 

serve  to  mark  Ihe  exact  time  when  Xenophon  addressed  the  mexb 
Euhner. 
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Bat  wherever  they  leave  supplies  for  themselves,  thither,  also 
thej  shall  see  us  direct  our  march.  6.  I  think,  however, 
Cheirisophus,''  continued  he,* ''that  we  ought  to  resist  these 
burners,  as  if  in  defense  of  our  own  territory."  "  I,"  replied 
Cheirisophus,  ''am  of  a  different  opinion ;  rauier  let  us  bum 
also,"  said,  he  "  and  thus  they  will  the  sooner  cease." 

1.  When  they  returned  to  their  quarters,*  the  soldiers 
busied  themselves  about  tiieir  provisions,  but  the  generals 
and  captains  held  a  counciL  lliere  was  now  much  perplex- 
ity ;  for  on  one  side  of  them  were  exceeding  high  mountains, 
and  on  the  other  a  river  of  such  depth,  that,  when  they 
sounded  it,  their  spedrs  did  not  rise  above  ,the  water.  8. 
"While  they  were  in  doubt  how  to  act,  a  Khodian  came  to 
them,  and  said,  "  I  am  willing  to  convey  you  across,  O  Greeks, 
by  four  thousand  heavy-armed  men  at  a  time,  if  you  will 
furnish  me  with  what  I  require  for  the  purpose,  and  give  me 
a  talent  as  a  remuneration."  9.  Being  asked  what  he  should 
require,  he  replied,  "I  shall  want  two  thousand  hides  made 
into  bags ;  and  I  see  here  many  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  asses, 
the  hides  of  which,  being  blown  out,*  would  easily  furnish  the 
means  of  crossing.  10.  I  shall  want  also  the  ropes  which  you 
use  for  the  baggage-cattle ;  joining,  with  these,  the  bags  to 
one  another,  steadying  each  bag  by  attaching  stones  to  it,  let- 
ting the  stones  down  like  anchors  into  the  water,  extending  the 
bags  across  the  stream,  and  securing  them  to  both  banks,  I 
■priU  then  lay  wood  upon  them,  and  strew  earth  over  the  wood. 
11.  That  you  will  not  sink,  you  will  at  once  see ;  for  each 
skin  will  prevent  two  men  from  sinking,  and  the  wood  and 
earth  will  keep  them  from  slipping  off."  12.  The  generals, 
on  hearing  this  proposal,  thought  the  invention  ingenious,  but 
the  execution  of  it  impossible,  for  there  were  numerous  cavalry 
on  the  other  side  to  hinder  their  passage,  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment, would  not  have  allowed  the  first  that  made  the  attempt 
to  effect  their  purposes. 

1  ^EttI  TiLc  oKtfvdc,^  The  tents  were  burned,  iii  3,  1;  and  Kriiger 
therefore  observes  that  we  must  consider  rds  ontpfoc  as  equivalent  to  rd 
arparoTredov,  or  the  place  of  encampment.  This  explanation  is  better 
than  that  of  Weiske  and  Zeune,  who  think  that  (he  ahelkr  of  (he  viUage^ 
is  meant. 

s  'A  dnoSapivra  koI  t^oTfOevra,]  "  Which  being  skinned  and  blown 
out"  From  brevily,  Xenophon  has  said  that  of  &e  animals  which  h» 
ought  to  have  said  of  their  skins.    Eriiger. 
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13.  The  day  next  they  retreated  back  toward  Babylon,  to 
some  unbumt  villages,  having  first  set  fire  to  those  which  ihej 
abandoned ;  so  that  the  enemy  did  not  come  up  to  them,  but 
watched  them,  and  seemed  to  be  wondering  which  way  the 
Greeks  would  turn  themselvs,  and  what  they  had  in  their 
mind.  14.  The  rest  of  the  soldiers  then  turned  their  thoughts 
to  getting  supplies;  but  the  generals  and  captains  held  an- 
other council,  and,  bringing  together  the  prisoners,  questioned 
them  as  to  ihe  whole  country  around,  what  each  part  was. 
15.  They  said  that  the  parts  toward  the  south  were  on  the 
road  toward  Babylon  and  Media,  through  which  the  Greeks 
had  come;  that  the  road  toward  the  east  led  to  Susa  and 
Ecbatana,  where  th»  king  was  said  to  pass  the  summer  and 
spring ;  that  the  one  across^  the  river,  toward  the  west^  led 
to  Lydia  and  Ionia ;  and  that  the  other  over  the  mountains^ 
toward  the  north,  led  to  the  Carduchi.  16.  This  people, 
they  said,  lived  among  the  mountains,  were  very  warlike,  and 
did  not  obey  the  king ;  that  on  one  occasion,  a  royal  army  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  had  penetrated  into  their 
country,  whence,  from  the  impracticability  of  the  ground,  not 
one  of  them  returned ;  but  that,  whenever  they  made  a  treaty 
with  the  satrap  of  the  plain,  sonie  of  them  had  intercourse 
with  the  Carduchi,  and  some  of  the  Carduchi  witl^  them. 
17.  The  generals,  having  heard  these  statements,  kept  apart, 
by  themselves  those  who  said  that  they  knew  the  road  in  each 
direction,  not  letting  it  be  known  which  way  they  intended  tt 
go.  It  appeared  necessary  to  the  generals,  however,  to  make 
their  way  over  the  mountains  into  the  country  of  the  Cardu- 
chi ;  for  the  prisoners  said  that  after  passing  through  this  they 
would  come  to  Armenia,  a  large  and  rich  country,  of  which 
Orontes  was  governor,  whence  it  would  be  easy  for  tbem  to  go 
whichever  way  they  pleased. 

18.  With  reference  to  this  proceeding,  they  made  a  sacri- 
fice, in  order  that,  when  it  should  seem  time,  they  might  com- 
mence their  march ;  for  they  were  afiraid  that  the  passage 
over  the  mountains  might  be  pre-occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  and 
they  gave  orders,  that  when  the  soldiers  had  supped,  they 
should  all  pack  up  their  baggage  and  go  to  rest,  and  follow 
their  leaders  whenever  the  signal  should  be  given. 

^  A<a6dvri.l  The  road  ^  for  one  croMdng"  the  river. 

6* 


BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER  L 

The  Greeks  enter  the  territory  of  the  Carduohi.  where  they  Buffer  greatly 
from  the  wind  and  cold,  as  well  as  from  the  Barbavians,  who  harass  them 
with  frequent  attacks  on  their  march. 

1.  What  occtnred  in  the  expedition  up  the  country  to  the 
time  -of  the  battle,  and  what  took  place  a^r  the  battle  during 
the  truce  which  the  king  and  the  Greeks*  that  went  up  wiu 
Cyrus  concluded,  and  what  hostilities  were  conunitted  against 
the  Greeks  aflter  the  king  and  Tissaphemes  had  violat^  the 
truce,  and  while  the  Persian  army  was  pursuing  them,  have 
been  related  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  narratiye. 

2.  When  they  had  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  Tigris  was 
quite  impassable  from  its  depth  and  width,  and  where  there 
was  no  passage  along  its  banks,  as  the  Carduchian  mountains 
hung  steep  over  the  stream,  it  appeared  to  the  generals  that 
they  must  niarch  over  those  mountains,  3.  for  they  had  heard 
irom.  the  prisoners  that  ^  if  they  could  but  cross  the  Carduchian 
.mountains,  they  would  be  able  to  ford,  if  they  wished,  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  in  Armenia,  or,  if  they  declined  doing 

'^,  to  mah^  a  circuit  round  them."  The  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, too,  they  said  were  not  fkr  from  those  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  such  is  the  ^th.^ 

4.  Their  entrance  upon  the  territory  of  the  Carduchi  they 
made  in  the  following  manner,  endeavoring  at  once  to  escape 
observation,  and  to  anticipate  the  enemy  in  getting  pos- 
session of  tbe  heights.  5.  When  it  was  about  the  last  watch, 
and  enough  of  the  night  was  left  to  allow  them  to  cross  the 
plain  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  they  arose  at  a  given  sig^ 
sal,  and,  marching  onward,  reached  the  hills  by  break  of 
day.  6.  Here  Cheirisophus  took  the  lead  of  the  army,  having 
with  him  both  his  own  men  and  all  the  light-armed ;  while 
Xenophon  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  heavy-armed  troops^ 
having  not  a  single  light-armed  soldier;  for  there   seems  to 

'  KaZ  ioTiv  oUrtig  kx^v-'l  A  most  happy  emendation  of  Abreflchius^ 
Piluoid.  Thucyd.  p.  640,  for  KtU  iartv  o^o  orevov. 
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be  no  danger  that  any  of  the  enemy  wotild  attack  them  in  the 
rear  as  they  were  marching  up  the  mountains.  Cheirisophus 
indeed  mounted  the  summit  before  any  of  the  enemy  perceived 
him ;  he  then  led  slowly  forward ;  7.  and  each  portion  of  the 
Army,  as  it  passed  the  summit  in  succession,  followed  him  to  the 
vills^s  which  lay  in  the  windings  and  recesses  of  the  mount- 
ains.' 8..  The  Garduchi,  in  consequence,  quitting  their  dwell- 
ings; and  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  fled  to 
the  hills.  There  was  plenty  of  provisions  left  for  the  Greeks 
to  take ;  and  the  houses  were  furnished  with  great  numbers 
of  brazen  utensils,  none  of  which  the  Greeks  took  away.  Nor 
did  they  pursue  the  people,  being  inclined  to  spare  them,  if 
perchance  the  Garduchi,  since  they  were  enemies  to  the  king, 
might  consent  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  their  countiy  as 
that  of  friends ;  9.  the  provisions,  however,  as  many  as  fell  in 
their  way,  they  carried  off;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  do  so.  But  as  for  the  Garduchi  themselves,  they  would 
neither  listen  when  they  called,  nor  did  they  give  any  other 
sign  of  friendly  feeling. 

10.  But  when  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  was  descending  from 
the  hills  into  the  villages,  being  now  overtaken  by  darkness 
rfor,  as  the  way  was  narrow,  their  ascent  of  the  heights,  and 
descent  to  the  villages,  had  lasted  the  entire  day),  some  of 
the  Garduchi,  collecting  together,  attacked  the  hindmost,  and 
killed  and  wounded  some  of  them  with  stones  and  arrows. 
They  were  but  few ;  for  the  Greek  troops  had  come  on  them 
unawares;  11.  but  had  they  assembled  in  greater  numbers,  a 
great  part  of  the  army  woidd  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  For  this  night,  accordingly,  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  villages ;  and  the  Garduchi  lighted  a  number  of 
fires  around  them  on  liie  hills,  and  observed  the  positions  of 
one  another.*     12.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  generals  and 


1  "Thus  they  accomplished  their  entrance  into  Kurdistan  without 
oppoBitioti,  and  crossed  one  of  the  most  defensible  passes  that  they  were 
idmost  destined  to  meet.  *  *  *  The  recesses — ^left  between  the  hills  are 
in  the  present  day  the  seat  of  villages,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Xenophpn,  and  the  crags  in  fh>nt,  and  in  the  rear,  bristle  with  the  small 
and  nide  rock-forts  of  the  Kurds.*'  Ainaworihy  Travels  in  fh^  Tracks  p. 
153, 164. 

s  ^weupop  d^Ai/Aovf.]  The  lighted  fires  served  as  signals,  by  means 
of  which  the  Garduchi  ocKild  keep  an  eye  on  one  anoUier.    KiihMr. 
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captains  of  the  Greeks,  meeting  together,  resolved,  when  diey  ^ 
should  march,  to  reserve  only  such  of  the  baggagccattle  as 
were  most  necessary  and  most  able,  abandoning  the  rest,  and 
to  dismiss  all  the  daves  in  the  army  that  had  been  recently 
captured;  13.  for  the  cattle  and  the  slaves,  being  numerousi 
rendered  their  progress  slow,  and  the  number  of  men  in  charge 
of  them  were  unable  to  take  part  in  any  encounter ;  and  be- 
sides, when  the  men  were  so  numerous,  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  and  carry  with  them  a  double  quantity  of  provisions. 
This  resolution  being  passed,  they  made  proclamation  that  the 
troops  should  act  accordingly. 

14.  When  they  had  breakfasted,  and  were  on  the  march, 
the  generals,  taking  their  stand  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  way, 
took  from  the  soldiers  whatever  of  the  things  mentioned  they 
found  had  not  been  left  behind ;  and  the  men  submitted  to  this, 
unless  any  of  them,  smitten  with  desire  of  a  handsome  boy  or 
woman,  conveyed  them  past  secretly.*  Thus  they  proceeded 
during  this  day,  sometimes  having  to  fight  a  little,  and  some- 
times resting  themselves.  15.  On  the  next  day  a  great  storm 
arose ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  pursue  their  march,  for  they 
had  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  Gheirisophus  con- 
tinued to  lead,  and  Xenophon  had  charge  of  the  rear.  16. 
The  enemy  pressed  steadily  upon  them,  and,  where  the  passes 
were  narrow,  came  close  up,  and  used  their  bows  and  their 
slings;  so  that  the  Greelra,  sometimes  pursuing  and  some- 
times retreating,  were  compelled  to  march  but  slowly;  and 
Xenophon,  when  the  enemy  attacked  them  violently,  had  fre- 
quently to  pass  the  word  for  a  halt.  17.  Cheirisophus,  at 
other  times,  when  the  order  was  passed,  halted,  but  on  one 
occasion  he  did  not  halt,  but  hurried  on  rapidly,  and  passed 
the  word  to  follow ;  so  that  it  was  manifest  that  there  was  some- 
thing extraordinary;  but  there  was  no  time  to  go  forward 
and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  haste ;  and  the  march  of  the 
rear-guard  became  like  a  flight.  18.  On  this  occasion  a  brav« 
soldier,  Cleonymus  a  Lacedaemonian,  met  his  death,  being  shot 
with  an  arrow  in  the  side  through  his  shield  and  corslet  ;*  and 
also  Basias,  an  Arcadian,  shot  right  through  the  head. 

19.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  encampment,  Xeno- 

*  IIX^v  tl  TIC  1"*  iKXetffeVf  «.  r.  X.]  "  Except  if  any  one  concealed  any 
thing,  either  ooveting  a  youth  or  woman  of  the  handaome  ones." 

*  T^r  amXddocJ]  See  note  on  iiL  3.  20. 
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pboB  ixmnediatelj  proceeded,  just  as  he  was,  to  Gbeirisophus, 
and  blamed  him  for  not  having  halted,  as  the  men  had  been 
compelled  to  flee  and  fight  at  the  same'  time.  ^^  Two  honor- 
able and  brave  soldiers,"  said  he,  ^'  have  now  been  killed,  and 
we  have  been  unable  either  to  cany  off  their  bodies  or  bury 
them."  20.  To  this  remark  Cheirisophus  answered,  ^^Cast 
your  eyes  upon  those  mountains,  and  observe  how  impassable 
they  aSi  are.  The  only  road  which  you  see  is  steep ;  and 
close  upon  it  you  may  perceive  a  great  multitude  of  men,  who, 
having  occupied  the  pass,  keep  guard  at  it.  21.  For  these 
reasons  I  hastened  on,  and  therefore  did  not  wait  for  you,  to 
try  if  I  could  get  the  start  of  Ihe  enemy  before  the  pass  was 
seized ;  and  the  guides  whom  we  have  say  that  there  is  no  other 
road."  22.  Xenophon  rejoined,  "I  have  two  prisoners;  fo!r 
when  the  enemy  molested  us,  we  placed  an  ambush,  which 
enabled  us  to  recover  breath,  and  killed  some  of  them ;  and 
we  were  also  anxious  to  take  some  ahve  for  this  very  purpose, 
that  we  might  use  them,  as  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  for  guides." 

23.  Immediately  after,  bringing  forward  the  two  men,  they 
inquired  of  them  separately  whether  they  knew  of  any  other 
road  than  that  which  was  open  to  their  view.  The  one  denied 
that  he  knew  of  any  other,  though  many  threats  were  held  out 
to  him ;  and  asiie  would  give  no  useful  information,  he  was  put 
to  death  in  sight  of  the  other.  24.  The  survivor  said  that  the 
other  had  denied  any  knowledge  of  a  road,  because  he  had  a 
daughter  there  married  to  somebody,  but  stated  that  he  him- 
self would  lead  them  by  a  road  that  might  be  passed  even  by 
beasts  of  burden.  25.  Being  then  asked  if  there  was  any  spot 
in.  it  difBcult  to  be  passed,  he  replied  that  there  was  one  height, 
and  that  unless  a  party  secured  it  beforehand,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  pass.  26.  Upon  this  it  was  thought  proper 
to  call  together  the  captains,  botii  of  the  peltasts  and  of  the 
heavy-armed  men,'  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the^  prospect  of 
affairs,  and  ask  whether  any  of  them  was  willing  to  prove 
himself  a  man  of  valor,  and  engage  to  go  on  this  service  as  a 
volunteer.  27.  Of  the  heavy-armed,  Ajistonymus  of  Methy- 
drium,  and  Agasias  of  Stymphalus,  both  ^cadians,  offered 

^  Aax<iyoi)c  teal  ireXraard^  koI  tUv  dirXiriiv,']  H.  e.  Gentwiones  et  ex 
jpeUoBtia  et  ex  miUiibus  gravis  aarmiitwriB,  Kuhner.  XleXTcujrug  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  epithet;  compare  yvfivriTdv  To^iapxuv,  sect  28. 
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themselves ;  and  Callimachus  of  Parrhasia,  also  an  Arcadian, 
disputed  the  honor  with  them,  and  said  that  he  himself  was 
eager  to  go,  taking  with  him  volunteers  from  the  whole  army; 
"  ror  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  "  that  many  of  the  young  men  win 
follow  if  I  take  the  lead."  28.  They  then  asked  if  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  light-armed  troops  were  willing  to  join  in  the 
attempt;  and  Aristeas  of  Chios  presented  himself,  a  man 
who  had  often  proved  himself  of  great  value  to  the  army  for 
similar  services. 


CHAPTER  n. 

One  of  the  piiBoners  is  foroed  to  enide  them  to  an  eminence,  from  which 
they  d^lodge  the  CardaohL  ^t  they  are  still  harassed,  and  the'  rear 
snffisrs  severely. 

1.  It  was  now  afternoon,  and  the  generals*  desired  the 
party  to  take  some  refreshment  and  set  forward.  Hav- 
ing bound  the  guide,  they  put  him  into*  their  hands,  and 
arranged  with  them  that,  if  they  should  ^ain  the  summit^ 
they  fliould  keep  guard  at  that  post  during  me  night,  and  give 
a  signal  by  trumpet  at  break  of  day,  and  tha^  those  on  the 
height  should  then  charge  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the 
^parent  egress,'  and  those  below  should  issue  forth  and  come 
in  a  body  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  they  were  able. 

2.  When  they  had  made  this  arrangement,  the  party  set 
out,  being  in  number  about  two  thousand;  and  there  was 
heavy  rain  at  the  time.  Xenophon,  taking  the  rear-guard, 
led  them  toward  the  apparent  egress,  in  order  that  the  enemy 
might  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction,  and  that  those 
who  weregoing  round  might  as  much  as  possible  escape  no- 
tice. 3.  ^ut  when  the  rear-guard  came  to  a  ravine,  which 
they  had  to  pass  to  gain  the  ascent,  the  Barbarians  then  roUed 
down  masses  of  rock,'  each  big  enough  to  Toad  a  wagon,  with 

1  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophns.    Kuhnar. 

9  Ti)v  ^avtpdv  Maatv,']  Xenophon  calls  the  passage  to  the  top  of  the 
moontain  an  MaaiCt  or  egress,  with  reference  to  the  G-reeks,  to  whom 
it  was  a  way  of  escape  from  a  disagreeable  position,  ^iihner  ad  c.  5. 20. 
The  same  words  are  repeated  by  Xenophon  in  the  next  sect 

8  ^OXoirpoxovcJi  A  word  borrowed  from  Homer,  signifying  properly 
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oilier  stones  greater  and  smaller,  which,  striking  in  their  de- 
scent against  the  rocks,  were  hurled  abroad  in  all  directions;^ 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  even  to  approach  the  pass.  4. 
Some  of  the  captains,  when  they  could  not  succeed  in  this 
part,  made  attempts  in  another,  and  continued  their  efforts 
till  darkness  came  on.  When  they  thought  that  they  might 
retire  unobserved,  they  went  to  get  their  supper;  for  the 
rear-guard  had  been  dinnerless  that  day.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, being  evidently  in  fear,  continued  to  roll  down  stones 
through  the  whole  of  the  night,  as  it  ^as  easy  to  conjecture 
from  the  noise.  5.  Those,  meanwhile,  who  had  the  guide, 
taking  a  circuitous  route,  surprised  a  guard  of  the  enemy 
sitting  round  a  fire,  and,  having  killed  some  of  them,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight,  remained  on  the  spot,  with  the  notion  that 
they  were  in  possessipn  of  the  summit  6.  But  in  possession 
of  it  they  were  not ;  for  there  was  a  small  hill  above  them, 
round  which  lay  the  narrow  pass,  at  which  the  guard  had 
been  posted.  However,  there  was  a  way  from  thence  to  that 
party  of  the  enemy  who  were  stationed  at  the  open  egress.  7. 
Here  they  remained  during  the  night. 

As  soon  as  day  began  to  dawn,  they  advanced  in  regular 
order,  and  with  silence,  against  the  enemy ;  and  as  there  was 
a  mist,  they  came  close  upon  them  before  they  were  per- 
ceived. But  when  they  caught  sight  of  one  another,  the 
trumpet  sounded  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  who,  raising  the 
shout  of  battle,  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  The  Barbarians  did 
not  stand  their  charge,  but  quitted  the  pass  and  fled ;  only  a 
few  of  them  were  killed,  for  they  were  active  in  moving  off. 
8.  At  the  same  time  the  party  of  Cheirisophus,  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  marched  immediately  up  the  plain 
track;  while  others  of  the  officers  proceeded  by  imtrodden 
paths,  where  each  happened  to  be,  and,  climbing  up  as  well 
as  they  could,  drew  up  one  another  with  their  spears ;  9.  and 
these  were  the  first  to  join  those  who  had  secured  the  position. 
Xenophon,  with  the  half  of  the  rear-guard,  went  up  by  the 

a  round  stone  fit  for  roUingj  or  a  stone  that  Tuu  been  made  round  by  rolling^ 
as  a  pebble  in  the  sea.  It  was  originally  an  adjective,  with  nerpoc 
imderBtood.  Most  critics  suppose  it  to  be  from  6?mc  and  Tpix<^i  ^o^ 
teres  eUque  rotundus,  Liddell  and  Scott  derive  it  firom  elXu^  volvo*  See 
Theocr.  zziL  49. 

'  Aua^evdovuvroJl  "  Shivered  in  pieces,  and  flew  abont  as  if  hurled 
hy  a  sUng.*' 
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same  way  as  those  who  had  the  guide ;  for  it  was  the  most 
practicable  for  the  baggage-cattle ;  the  other  half  he  ordered  to 
come  up  behind  the  cattle.  10.*  In  their  way  they  came  to  a  hill 
overhanging  the  road,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
whom  they  must  either  dislodge  or  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks.  The  men  themselves,  indeed,  might  have  gone 
the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  army,  but  the  baggage-cattle 
could  ascend  by  no  other  route  than  this.  11.  Encouraging 
one  another,  therefore,  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  hiU  in 
files,*  not  on  every  side;  but  leaving  a  way  of  escape  for  the 
enemy,  if  they  should  be  inclined  to  flee.  12.  For  a  while, 
as  they  were  making  their  way  as  each  best  could,  the  Bar^ 
barians  shot  arrows  and  threw  stones  at  them,  but  did  not 
receive  them  in  close  encounter,  and  at  last  abandoned  the 
place  entirely. 

The  Greeks  had  no  sooner  passed  the  hill,  than  they  caught 
sight  of  another  before  them  occupied  also  by  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  hill  it  was  resolved  likewise  to  make  an  assault. 
13.  But  Xenophon,  apprehending  that,  if  he  left  the  hill 
which  they  had  taken  unguarded,  the  enemy,  recovering  it, 
might  attack  the  baggage-cattle  as  they  were  passing  (for  the 
tram  of  baggage-cattle  reached  a  great  distance,  as  they  were 
marching  along  a  narrow  path),  left  upon  the  hiU  the  captains 
Cephisodorus  the  son  of  Cephisophon,  an  Athenian,  Amphi- 
crates  the  son  of  Amphidemus,  an  Athenian,  and  Archagoras, 
an  exile  from  Argos,  while  he  himself,  with  the  others,  directed 
his  march  upon  £be  second  hill,  which  they  also  captured  in  a 
similar  manner.  14.  However,  there  was  still  a  third  hill  left 
for  them  to  take,  which  was  by  far  the  steepest  of  the  whole ; 
this  was  an  eminence  that  overhung  the  post  where  the  guard 
was  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  volunteers.  15.  But  as  the 
Greeks  came  up,  the  Barbarians  deserted  the  hill  without 
attempting  any  defense,  .so  that  all  were  surprised,  and  sus- 
pected that  they  had  left  their  position  from  fear  of  being  suiv 
rounded  and  besieged  in  it.    But  the  truth  was,  that  having  ob- 

1  *Op&ioi^  Tolg  X6;fotf.]  Each  "koxo^  or  company  marcbiDg  in  file  w 
column,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  T^oxoq  was  equal  to  the  number  of 
soldiers  of  which  it  consisted.  Stu/rz.  Tlds  is  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  Kiihner.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  6p^iog  ^x<K  always 
meant  single  file;  the  term  seems  to  have  included  any  form  of  a  com- 
pany in  whidi  the  number  of  men  in  depth  exceeded  the  number  in 
m>nt 
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8er7ed  froiVtihe  enunence  what  had  passed  behind,  they  all 
went  off  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  rear. 

ICU  Xenophon,  with  the  youngest  of  his  men,  ascended  to 
the  top,  and  ordered  the  rest  to  march  on  slowly,  so  that  the 
companies  in  the  rear  might  join  them ;  and  he  directed  them, 
after  proceeding  some  distance,  to  halt  under  arms,  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground.  17.  At  this  juncture  Aristagoras  the  Argive 
came  fleeing  from  the  enemy,  and  said  that  the  Greeks  were 
driven  from  the  first  hill,  and  that  Cephisodorus,  and  Amphi- 
crates,  and  all  the  rest,  who  had  not  leaped  from  the  rock,  and 
joined  the  rear-guard,  had  been  killed.  18.  The  Barbarians, 
after  this  success,  appeared  upon* an  eminence  opposite  the 
third  hill,  and  Xenophon  began  to  treat  with  them,  through 
an  interpreter,  about  making  a  truce,  and  called  upon  them 
to  give  up  the  dead.  19.  They  replied,  that  they  would  give 
them  up  on  condition  that  he  would  not  bum  ^eir  villages. 
To  this  Xenophon  agreed.  But  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  passing  on,  and  these  were  discussing  the  terms  of  a 
truce,  all  the  Barbarians  from  that  part  of  the  country  had 
flocked  together.  Here  the  enemy  made  a  stand;  20.  and 
when  Xenophon's  party  began  to  descend  the  hill,  to  join  the 
others  where  the  heavy-armed  troops  were  drawn  up,*  they 
came  forward  in  great  numbers  and  with  loud  shouts.  When 
they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  from  which  Xenophon 
was  descending,  they  rolled  down  stones,  and  broke  the  leg 
of  one  man;  and  Xenophon's  shield-bearer  deserted  him, 
carrying  off  his  shield,  21.  but  Eurylochus,  and  Arcadian  from 
Lusia,'  a  heavy-armed  soldier,  ran  to  his  support,  and  went 
on  holding  his  shield  before  them  both ;  and  tiie  rest  went  to 
join  those  who  were  already  drawn  up. 

22.  The  entire  Grecian  force  was  now  together,  and  took 
up  their  quarters  in  a  number  of  good  houses,  and  in  the 
midst  of  abundance  of  privisions.  Wine  was  so  abundant, 
that  they  kept  it  in  eiccavations  under  ground,  which  were 
plastered  over.'     23.  Xenophon  and  Gheirisophus  now  made 

1  Td  5irXa  l/ceivro.]  See  sect  16.  The  heavy-armed  men  had  halted 
on  the  level  piece  of  ground,  and  their  arms  were  lying  by  them.  See 
Kiihner  ad.  i.  6.  14. 

*  A  small  town  of  Arcadia,  to  the  north-west  of  Glitor. 

'  *Ev  XaKKoig  Koviarolg.']  The  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  used  to 
make  laige  excavations  under  ground,  some  round,  some  square,  and. 
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an  agreement  with  the  enemy,  that  on  reoemng  the  dead 
bodies  they  should  give  up  the  guide ;  and  they  performed  all 
funeral  rites  for  the  deceased,  as  far  as  they  could,  according 
to  what  is  usually  done  at  the  interment  of  braye  men. 
24.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  without  a  guide ;  and  the 
enemy,  sometimes  by  skirmishing,  and  sometimes,  where  there 
was  a  narrow  pass,  by  pre-dccupying  it,  endeavored  to 
obstruct  their  progress.  25.  Whenever  therefore  they  im- 
peded the  front,  Xenophon,  ascending  the  hills  from  the  rear^ 
endeavored  to  break  through  the  opposition  made  in  thai 
quarter,  trying  always  to  reacb  higher  ground  than  the  ob- 
structing enemy ;  26.  and  when  they  assailed  the  rear,  Chei* 
nsophus,  quitting  his  place,  and  stnving  also  to  get  above 
the  enemy,  removed  the  obstruction  that  was  offered  to  the 
passage  of  that  part  of  the  army.  Thus  they  relieved  and 
supported  each  other  with  effect.  27.  Sometimes,  too,  when 
the  Greeks  had  ascended  eminences,  the  Barbarians  gave 
them  great  annoyance  in  their  descent;  and,  as  they  were 
nimble,  they  could  escape,  though  they  had  but  a  very  short 
start  of  us  ;*  for  they  were  encumbered  with  no  other  weapons 
than  bows  and  slings.  28.  As  archers  they  were  very  expert, 
and  had  bows  nearly  three  cubits  long,  and  arrows  above  two 
cubits ;  and  they  drew  the  string,  whenever  they  discharged 
their  arrows,  advancing  the  left  foot'  against  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  bow.    Their  arrows  penetrated  through  shields 

covering  them  over  with  plaster,  laid  np  their  wine  and  oil  in  them ; 
they  called  them  ?£kkoi.  Schol  ad  Aiistoph.  EccL,  cited  by  Hutchin- 
son.  Spelman  translates  Tmkkol  Koviaroi,  *'  plastered  cisterns,''  a  term 
which  Ainsworth  adopts.  ''The  plastered  cisterns  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon," says  he,  "are  also  met  with  throughout  Kurdistan,  Armenia, 
and  Syria.  They  are  especially  numerous  around  some  of  the  ancient 
villages  of  the  early  Chnlstians  of  those  countries,  as  more  especially  be- 
tween Seme'is&t  and  Bireh^'lk,  and  have  frequently  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  as  their  former  uses.  This  notice  of  Xenophon  serves  to  dear 
up  many  doubts  upon  the  subject,  although,  since  the  Kurds  have  be- 
come Mohammedans,  and  rejected  the  use  of  wine,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
are  sometimes  used  for  depots  for  com  or  hay,  and  even  sometimes  for 
water.  They  were  generally  closed  by  a  shigle  large  stone."  Jhwds  in 
ihe  TraxSk^  etc.,  p.  164. 

I  'Eyyvt^cv  ^evyoi^rf?.]  **  Fleeing  from  near,"  i.  e.  when  they  were  at 
no  great  distance  before  us. 

*  T^5  dpiorep^  iroSl  irpoa6aivovTec.'i  All  the  manuscripts  have 
irpoCaivwrect  irpoa6aivwTec  is  a  oonjecture  of  Weceeliiig  ad  Died.  Sia 
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and  corslets ;  and  the  Greeks,  taking  them  up,  made  use  of 
them  as  javelins,  fixing  thongs  to  them.^  In  these  parts  the 
Cretans  were  of  the  greatest  service.  Stratocles,  a  Cretan,  had 
the  conmumd  of  them. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  Greeks  arrive  .at  the  river  Gentrites,  which  divides  the  Cardachi  from 
Armenia.    They  see  the  Persians  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  while 

.  the  Cardachi  threaten  their  rear,  Thev  are  encouraged  by  a  dream  of 
Xenophon'a  to  try  a  ford,  and  effect  a  salb  passage  across  Uie  stream. 

1.  This  day  the  Greeks  abode  in  the  villages  above  the 
plain  near  the  river  Centrites,  the  Jbreadth  of  which  is  about 
tw£>  hundred  feet,  and  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Armenia  and  the  territory  of  the  Carduchi.  Here  they  took 
some  rest,  being  glad  to  see  a  piece  of  level  country.  The 
liver  is  distant  from  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchi  about  six 
or  seven  stadia.  2.  It  was  with  great  satis&ction  that  they 
stayed  here,  as  they  had  a  sufficiency  of  provisions,  aud  were 
frequently  reflecting  on  the  difficulties  that  were  past,  for, 
dunng  seven  days  that  they  had  been  marching  among  the 
Carduchi,  they  had  been  constantly  fighting,  and  had  suffered 
more  evils  than  all  those  which  they  had  endured  from  the 

iiL  8,  which  all  the  recent  editors  have  adopted,  bat  by  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  thing  is  gained,  as  irpdc  rd  Kara  rod  tS^ov  precedes. 
Spelmaii,  who  was  himself  an  archer,  has  illustrated  the  passage  very 
clearly  by  a  quotation  from  Arrian,  Indie.  16 :  '*  Resting  one  end  of  the 
bow  upon  the  groand,  and  stepping  forward  with  the  left  foot  (r^  Trod} 
r0  optarep^  dvTiSdvTeg)^  they  thxia  discharge  the  arrow,  drawing  the 
s^ing.  a  long  way  back,  the  arrow  being  nearly  three  cubits  long."  See 
also  Died.  Sic.  1.  c,  where  he  speaks  of  the  archery  of  the  .ZBthiopians ; 
Strabo,  xvi  p.  lilt;  Suidas  in  'Apa^ef,  dted  by  Weiske.  Schnei- 
der and  Halbkart,  strangely  enopgh,  think  that  Xenophon  is  speaking 
d  cros^^fowsj  which  few  besides  themselves  have  supposed  to  have  been 
known  in  Xenophon's  time. 

*  'EvayxcvAwvref.]  "Fitting  them  with  dyicvXat."  The  dyKv^v  is 
generally  snpposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Latin  amentum^  a  strap  or 
loop  &8tened  to  the  middle  of  a  Javelin,  or  the  shaft  of  a  spear,  that  it 
might  be  hurled  with  the  greater  force.  The  writer  of  the  artide  Ansa 
m  Smith's  Diet  of  G.  and  E.  Ant,  thinks,  bBwever,  that  the  two  were 
not  the  ffflyw^ 
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king  and  Tissapbemes.^     Having  escaped  from  such  bard- 
ships,  they  gladly  took  repose. 

3.  At  day-break,  bowever,  tbey  perceived  on  tbe  otber  side 
of  tbe  river  a  body  of  cavalry,  in  complete  armor,  ready 
to  prevent  tbem  from  crossing,  and  on  tbe  bigb  banks  above 
tbe  cavalry,  anotber  of  foot  prepared  to  binder  tbem  from  en- 
tering Armenia.  4.  Tbese  were  Armenians,  Mardians,  and 
Cbaldaeans,  mercenary  troops  of  Orontes  and  Artucbas.' 
Tbe  Cbaldseans  were  said  to  be  a  free  people,  and  warlike ; 
for  arms  tbey  bad  long  sbields  and  spears.  5.  The  bigb 
banks  on  which  these  forces  were  drawn  up,  were  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  fr'om  the  river ;  and  tbe  only  road  that  was 
visible  was  one  that  led  upward,  apparently  a  work  of  art. 
Here  the  Greeks  endeavored  to  cross,  6.  but  as,  on  making 
trial,  the  water  rose  above  their  breasts,  and  the  bed  of  tbe 
river  was  rough  with  large*  and  slippery  stones,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  their  arms  into  the  water,  or,*  if 
tbey  attempted  to  do  so,  tbe  river  swept  tbem  away  (while, 
if  any  of  tbem  took  their  arms  on  their  heads,  tbey  became 
exposed  to  the  arrows  and  other  missiles  of  tbe  enemy),  tbey 
in  consequence  retreated,  and  encamped  at  tbe  side  of  the 
river. 

Y.  They  now  perceived  tbe  Carduchi  assembled  in  great 
numbers  under  arras  on  tbe  spot  where  they  themselves  had ' 
been  on  tbe  previous  night.     Hence  great  despondency  was 

*  Yet  "the  Carduchian  mountains,"  observes  Rennell,  "in  effect  pre- 
sented an  asylum  to  the  Greeks,  who  oould  no  other  waj  have  escaped, 
at  least,  the  reiterated  attacks  of  such  a  host  of  enemies,  whose  numbers 
also  were  augmenting  instead  of  diminishing.  But  as  a  Persian  army 
could  not  subsist,  or  their  cavalry  act,  within  the  wide  range  of  these 
mountains,  the  Greeks,  by  ascending  them,  got  rid  of  their  dreaded 
enemy.  And  although,  in  the  mean  time,  they  had  to  contend  with  an 
enemy  much  more  brave  and  persevering,  their  numbers  were  fewer, 
and  they  might  reasonably  expect  an  earlier  escape  from  them  than  from 
the  Persians.  Had  they  known  that  the  Tigris  was  fordable  under  the 
Zaco  hills,  and  passed  into  Mesopotamia,  they  would  still  have  had  the 
Euphrates  to  cross,  a  yet  more  difficult  river,  in  the  line  which  they 
must  have  pursued.  Therefore,  according  to  our  limited  view  of  things, 
it  appears  that  nothing  less  than  such  a  barrier  as  these  mountains 

E resented,   could  have  saved  the  Greeks  from  eventual  destruction, 
'om  the  attacks  of  the  Persians."    lO/uairaMona  of  the  Exp.  of  OyruSy 
p.  173. 

s  Orontes  was  satrap  of  Armenia^  ill,  5.  If ;  Artuchas  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned. 
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felt  by  the  Greeks,  as  they  knew  the  difficulty  of  passing 
the  river,  and  saw  the  Carduchi  ready  to  attack  them  if  they 
attempted  to  cross.  8.  This  day,  therefore,  and  the  following 
night,  they  remained  where  they  were  in  great  perplexity. 
Xenophon  however  had  a  dream ;  he  thought  that  he  was 
bound  in  fetters,  but  that  they  fell  off  him  of  their  own 
accord,  so.  that  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  walked  securely^ 
whithersoever  he  pleased.  9.  When  the  morning  approached, 
he  went  to  Cheirisophus,  told  him  that  he  had  hopes  that  all 
would  be  well,  and  related  to  him  his  dream.  Cheirisophus 
was  miyh  pleased,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  all  the  generals 
who  were  present  offered  sacrifice,  and  the  victims  were 
&vorable  at  the  very  first.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  the  generals  and  captains  gave  directions  to  the 
troops  to  take  their  breakfast.  • 

10.  While  Xenophon  was  at  breakfast,  two  young  men 
came  running  up  to  him,  for  every  one  knew  that  it  was 
allowable  to  approach  him  whether  breakfasting  or  supping 
and  to  wake  him  and  speak  to  him  even  when  asleep,  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  tell  of  affairs  relating  to  the  war.  11.  The 
youths,  informed  him  that  they  had  been  gathering  sticks  for 
their  fire,  and  had  chanced  to  see,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  among  the  rocks  that  reached  down  to  the  streanf  itself 
an  old  man,  a  woman,  and  some  girls,  depositing  in  a  cavern- 
ous rock  what  appeared  to  be  bags  of  clodies ;  12.  that  when 
they  saw  this,  they  thought  it  would  be  safe  to  cross,  as  the 
ground  at  that  point  was  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's  horse ; 
that  having  taken  off  their  clothes,  and  taken  their  daggers  in 
their  hands,  they  went  over  undressed,  in  expectation  of  hav- 
ing to  swim,  but  that,  as  they  went  on,  they  reached  the  other 
side  before  they  were  wet  to  the  middle,  and,  having  thus 
forded  the  stream,  and  taken  the  clothes,  they  came  back 
again.  13.  Xenophon  inunediately  therefore  made  a  libation, 
and  ordered  the  young  men  to  join  in  it,'  and  to  pray  to  the 

^  ^i<i6atveiv.']  *'  Ingredi,  pedem  proferre."  KiiMer.  His  fetters  being 
removed,  he  was  able  to  put  his  legs  apart,  and  walk  with  stability ;  as 
18  indicated,  says  Weiske,  by  the  preposition  did. 

«  ^Y.yxelv.']  This  passage  is  commonly  taken  thus:  kKe%eve  role 
veaviiTKoig  tyxelVy  "  he  ordered  the  young  men  to  pour  (wine)  into  (the 
cup  for  themselves),"  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  libation.  Kuhner, 
however,  makes  it  iKeTieve  (rove  ^^P^  a{>Tdv)  kyx^lv  Tot^  veaviffKoi^, 
he  ordered  those  about  him   (the  attendants),  to  pour  into  the  cup 
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godfl  who  had  sent  the  dream  and  pointed  out  the  ford,  to 
complete  what  was  wanting  to  their  success.  Aflber  the  li^ 
bation,  he  at  once  conducted  the  youths  to  Oheirisophus,  and 
to  him  they  gave  the  same  account.  Oheirisophus,  on  hear- 
ing it,  made  a  libation  also. 

14.  When  the  libation  was  over,  they  gave  orders  to  the 
soldiers  to  get  their  baggage  ready;  while  they  themselves^ 
calling  the  rest  of  the  generals  together,  consulted  with  them 
how  &ey  might  cross  the  river  to  die  best  advantage,  and  how 
they  might  defeat  the  enemy  in  front,  and  suffer  no  damage 
from  those  in  the  rear.  15.  It  was  then  resolved  th^Gheiri- 
sophus  should  take  the  lead,  and  qross  over  with  halt  of  the 
army,  that  the  other  half  should  stay  behind  with  Xenophon, 
and  that  the  baggage-cattle  and  camp-followers  should  go 
over  between  the  two.  16,  When  these  matters  were  fairly 
arranged,  they  began  to  move,  the  young .  men  acting  as 
guides,  and  keeping  the  river  on  the  left,  the  distance  to  the 
H)rd  being  about  four  stadia.  17.  As  ihef  proceeded,  the 
lines  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  abreast  of  them  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  when  &ey  came  to  the  ford,  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  they  halted,  lajdng  down  their  arms ;  and 
tiien  Oheirisophus  himself,  placing  a  chaplet  upon  his  head,' 
and  laying  aside  his  outer  garments,  took  up  his  arms  and 
commanded  the  rest  to  follow  his  example,  directing  the  cap- 
tains to  lead  their  troops  in  files,'  some  on  his  left  hand  and 
some  on  his  rjght.  16.  The  augura  at  the  same  time,  sacri- 
ficed victims  over  the  river;'  while  the  enemy  plied  their 
bows  and  slings,  but  did  not  reach  the  Greeks.  19.  As  the 
sacrifices  appeared  favorable,  all  the  soldiers  sung  the  psean 
and  raised  a  shout,  and  all  the  women  (for  there  were  a  number 
of  the  men's  mistresses  in  the  army)  joined  in  the  cry. 

for  the  young  men.  The  former  mode  is  the  more  simple,  KeXeva 
being  sometimes  fomid  with  the  dative,  and  agrees  better  with  what 
fi>llows. 

^  ^Te^avcjadfievog,"]  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Laoedsemonians, 
of  which  Xenophon  speaks  de  Hepub.  Lacedsem.  13.  8 ;  HeUen.  iv.  2. 
12 ;  see  also  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  a  22.    Schneider, 

s  ToOg  Tioxovg  6pi^/ovr-]  See  iv.  2.  IJ. 

8  *Ea<itayia^ovTo  elg  rbv  iroTCLfutv^  Offering  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
inhabiting  the  river,  as  Alexander  in  the  midSe  of  the  Hellespont  sacri- 
ficed a  bull  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereids:  see  Arrian,  i  11. 10,  cited  Yxj 
Hutchinson.  "  They  slew  the  animals  so  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow 
into  the  river."    Pc^ppo. 
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20.  Cheirisopbtis  and  his  men  then  entered  the  stream ;  and 
Xenophon,  takmg  the  most  active  of  the  rear-gaard,  marched 
at  fuU  speed  back  to  the  ford*  opposite  the  outlet  into  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  making  a  feint  that  he  meant  to  cross 
the  riyer  there,  and  thus  cut  off  the  cavalry  that  were  on  the 
bank ;  21.  when  the  enemy,  seeing  Gheirisophus  and  his  men 
crossing  over  with  ease,  and  Xenophon  and  his  party  hurry- 
ing back,  were  afraid  of  being  intercepted,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation to  gain  the  outlet  that  led  up  from  the  river,  and  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  that  passage,  they  directed  their  course 
up  into  the  mountains.  22.  Lycius,  who  had  the  conamand  of 
the  troop  of  horse,  and  .^£schines,  who  commanded  the  band  of 
peltasts  attending  on  Gheirisophus,  seeing  the  enemy  retreatii^ 
with  so  much  haste,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  them;  and  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers  called  to  each  other  not  to  stay  behind,* 
but  to  go  along  with  them  up  the  mountains.  23.  But  Gheiri- 
sophus, when  he  had  crossed  the  river,  did  not  follow  the 
cavalry,  but  made  his  way  up  the  high  banks  that  reached 
down  to  the  river,  to  attack  that  portion  of  the  enemy  that 
were  on  the  more  elevated  ground.''  This  party  on  the 
heights,  however,  seeing  their  cavalry  take  to  flighty  aban- 
doned their  conmianding  position  above  the  stream. 
«  24.  Xenophon,  when  he  saw  that  all  was  going  well  on  the 
other  side,  returned  with  all  possible  speed  to  join  that  part  of 
the  army  which  was  crossing  over;  for  the  GarducM  were 
evidently  descending  into  the  plain,  with  the  view  of  falling 
upon  the  rear.  26.  Gheirisophus  was  now  in  possession  of 
the  heights,  and  Lycius,  who,  with  his  small  party,  had  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  had  captured  some  of  their 
baggage  that  they  had  left  behind^  and  among  it  some  rich 
garments  and  drinking-cups.  26.  The  baggage  and  camp- 
K>llowers  of  the  Greeks  were  -still  in  the  act  of  crossing ;  and 
Xenophon,  turning  toward  the  Garduchi,  halted  under  arms 
over  against  them,  and  ordered  the  captains  to  form  each  his 
own  company  into  divisions  of  five  and  twenty  men,  bringing 

round  each  mvision  in  line^  toward  the  left ;  and  he  directed 

* 

I  Tdv  iropov.']  The  ford  mentioned  In  sect.  5,  6. 
9  Behind  the  enemy.    Kuhner,    Or  behind  the  cavaky  that  were  pur- 
soing  the  enemy. 

'  Those  mentioned  in  sect  3. 

s  'Ett^  ^Xayyof.]  This  disposition  of  a  company  was  in  oppOBition  to 
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both  the  captains,  and  the  officers  of  the  divisions  of  five  and 
twenty,  to  advance  facing  the  Gardnchi,  and  the  rearmost  to 
halt  facing  the  river. 

2Y.  The  Carduchi,  when  they  observed  that  the  rear-guard 
of  the  camp-foUowers  was  diminished  in  number,  and  that 
they  seemed  now  indeed  to  be  but  few,  advanced  at  a  quicker 
pace,  singing  at  the  same  time  certam  songs.  Gheirisophus, 
when  he  saw  that  all  was  safe  on  his  own  side,  sent  the  pel- 
tasts,  and  the  slingers  and  archers,  to  Xenophon,  desiring 
them  to  do  whatsoever  he  should  direct.  28.  Xenophon,  see- 
ing them  beginning  to  cross,  sent  a  messenger  to  desire  that 
they  shotdd  remain  by  the  river  where  they* were,  without 
crossing,  and  that,  when  his  own  party  should  begin  to  cross, 
they  should  come  forward  iiv  the  water  on  each  side  opposite  to 
him,  the  javelin-men  holding  their  weapons  by  the  thong,* 
and  the  archers  with  their  arrows  on  the  string,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  over,  but  not  to  advance  fer  into  the 
river.  29.  His  own  men  he  ordered,  as  soon  as  a  sling  should 
reach  them  and  a  shield  should  ring,'  to  raise  the  psean  and 
rush  toward  the  enemy;  and  he  directed  that  when  the 
enemy  should  take  to  flight,  and  the  trumpeter  should  sotmd 
the  signal  of  attack*  from  the  river,  the  rear  should  wheel  to 
the  right  and  take  the  lead,  and  that  they  should  then  all  run 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  cross  over  at  the  part  where 
each  happened  to  be  stationed,  so  as  not  to  impede  one 
another ;  telling  them  that  he  would  be  the  best  man  who 
should  first  reach  the  opposite  side.  30.  The  Carduchi,  see- 
ing that  those  who  were  left  were  but  few  (for  many  even  of 
those  who  had  been  ordered  to  stay  had  gone  away,  some  to 
take  care  of  the  cattle,  some  of  their  baggage,  and  others  of 

^^Xot  6p^ioi  (iv.  2.  11) :  see  c.  8,  sect.  10.  The  expression  M  (JKiXayyoc, 
says  Kuhner,  properly  meana  for  a  p?uilanx,  or  so  that  aphdUmx  (or  acieij 
might  he  formed. 

*  Aii77«v^/zcvowf.]  The  verb  diriyKvT^owr&ai  is  rightly  interpreted 
by  Hesycihius  rd  ivelpai  tovc  doKrOkovc  ry  dyKv^y  (fau  e.  amento)  rov 
uKovTiov,  Stwrz,  The  following  i7ri6e6\fffjiivovg  must  be  similarly  ex- 
plained. 

'  'AffTT^f  ifoifty.']  Prom  the  enemy'a  uussiles  striking  upon  it.  Kuhner. 
Hutchinson,  Weiske,  and  Zeune  think  that  a  clashing  of  shields  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  is  meant,  preparatory  to  an  onset ;  but,  without  doubt, 
erroneously. 

3  Or,  aound  a  charge.  The  design  of  <t  was  to  precipitate  the  enemy's 
flight    Compare  sect.  32. 
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their  mistresses),  began,  in  consequence,  to  press  forward 
boldly,  and  to  use  their  slings  and  bows.  31.  The  Greeks 
then  sang  the  paean,  and  rush«d  upon  them  at  full  speed ;  and 
the  Barbarians  did  not  stand  their  charge;  for  though  they 
were  well  enough  equipped  for  a  sudden  onset  and  retreat 
upoa  the  mountains,  they  were  by  no  means  sufSdently  anned 
to  receive  an  enemywand  to  hand.  At  this  juncture  the 
trumpeter  sounded,  32.  when  the  enemy  fled  still  faster,  and 
the  Greeks,  turning  in  the  opposite  direction,  made  their  way 
over  the  river  with  all  possible  speed.  33.  Some  of  the 
enemy,  perceiving  this  movement,  ran  back  to  the  river,  and 
wounded  a  few  of  our  men  with  their  arrows ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  them,  even  when*  the  Greeks  were  on  the  other 
side,  were  observed  to  continue  their  flight.  34.  The  troops, 
meanwhile,  that  came  to  meet  Xenophon,  being  carried  away 
by  their  courage,  and  advancing  too  &r,  repassed  the  river  in 
the  rear  of  Xenophon's  men;  and  some  of  these  also  were 
wounded. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Greeks  enter  Armenia,  pass  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  and  arrive  at  tiie 
Teleboas.  They  make  a  treaty  with  Tiribazos,  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  discover  his  insincerity. 

1.  When  they  had  crossed,  and  had  ranged  themselves  in 
order  about  noon,  they  proceeded  through  the  country  t)f  Ar- 
menia, consisting  wholly  of  plains  and  gently  sloping  hills,  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  five  parasangs ;  for  there  were  no 
villages  near  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  with 
the  Carduchi.  2.  The  village,  however,  at  which  they  at  length 
arrived,  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained  a  palace  for  the 
satrap;^  upon  most  of  the  houses  there  were  towers,  and  provi- 
sions were  in  great  plenty. 

3.  Hence  mey  proceeded,  two  day's  journey,  a  distance  of 
ten  farasangs,  until  they  passed  round  the  sources  of  the  river 
Tigris.     From  hence  they  advanced,  three   days'  journey,  fif- 

1  Orontes :  ill  6.  1*7 ;  4.  3.  4.  He  was  the  satrap,  as  Kriiger  thinks^ 
of  Eastern  Armenia ;  Tiribazus  being  called  satrap  of  Western  Armenia, 

fl6Cv«     4a 
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teen  parasangs,  to  the  river  Teleboas,  a  stream  not  large,  in- 
deed, but  of  much  beauty ;  and  there  were  many  villages  on 
its  banks.  4.  This  part  of  ther  country  was  called  Western 
Armenia.  The  deputy-governor  of  it  was  Tiribazus^  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  king ;  and  no  one  else,  when  he  was 
present,  assisted  the  king  to  mount  his  horse.  5.  He  now 
rode  up  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  sending  forward  an  inter- 
preter, said  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  the  commanders. 
The  generals  thought  proper  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
advancing  within  hearing,  asked  what  he  wanted.  6.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  wished  to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  on  the  condi- 
tions that  he  himself  should  not  hurt  the  Greeks,  and  that  the 
Greeks  should  not  bum  the  houses,  but  should  be  at  liberty  to 
take  such  provisions  as  they  required.  This  proposal  was 
agreeable  to  the  generals,  and  they  concluded  a  treaty  upon 
these  terms. 

^.  Hence  they  proceeded,  three  days'  march,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  parasangs,  through  a  plain;  and  Tiribazus  followed 
them  with  his  troops,  keeping  at.  a  distance  of  about  ten 
stadia.  They  then  came  ta  a  palace,'  with  several  villages 
around  it  stored  with  abundance  of  provisions.  8.  While 
they  were  encamped,  there  fell  a  great  quantity  of  snow*  in 

i  Tvpijeic.']  Apparently  intended  for  a  sort  of  defenses,  should  the  peo- 
ple be  attacked  by  aay  of  their  neighbors.    Compare  v.  2.  6. 

*  KaXdg  fih/f  fieyag  &  ov.]  I  have,  with  Bomemann  and  Poppo,  re- 
stored this  reading,  in  which  all  the  manuscripts  concur.  Muretus, 
from  Demetrius  Phalereus,  sect  6  and  121,  has  given  fiiyac  fiiv  ovj  KaXdc 
d£,  and  Hutchinson  and  all  other  editors  down  to  Bomemann  have 
followed  him.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  is  the  usual  order  in  such 
phrased:  as  in  iv.  8.  2 ;  vi.  4.  20 ;  but  passages  are  not  wanting  in  which 
the  contrary  order  is  observed;  see  iv.  6.  2.  Kuhner,  As  the  piece 
attributed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  not  genuine,  little  attention  need  be 
paid  to  it 

'  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Tiribazus,  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  sect.  2  was  that  of  Orontes.    Schneider, 

4  See  Diod.  Sic  xiv.  28.]  Ainsworth  speaks  of  the  cold  in  the  nights 
on  these  Armenian  uplands,  p.  1*73.  "When  LucuUus,  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Mithridates,  marched  through  Armenia^  his  army  suffered 
as  much  by  the  frost  and  snow  as  the  Greeks  under  Xenopbon :  and, 
when  Alexander  Severus  returned  through  this  country,  maiiy  of 
his  men  lost  thieir  hands  and  feet  through  excessive  cold.  Toumefort 
also  complains  that  at  Erzeroum,  though  situated  in  a  plain,  his  fingers 
were  so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  he  could  not  write  till  an  hour 
after  sunrise.  (See  Plutarch  in  LuoulL,  and  Zonaras's  Annals.)'' 
Sptlmim. 
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the  night ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
the  companies  and  officers  should  take  up  their  quarters  in 
the  neighboring  villages ;  for  they  perceived  no  enemy,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  safe  on  accotmt  of  the  quantity  of  the  snow/ 
9.  Here  they  found  all  kinds  of  excellent  provisions,  cattle,  com, 
old  wines  of  great  fragrance,  dried  grapes,  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds. 

Some  of  the  soldiers,  however,  who  had  strolled  away  from 
the  camp,  brought  word  that  they  had  caught  aght  of  an  army^ 
and  that  many  fires  had  been  visible  during  Sie  night  10. 
The  generals  thought  it  unsafe,  therefore,  for  the  troops  to 
quarter  apart,  and  resolved  to  bring  the  whole  army  together 
again.  They  accordingly  assembled,  for  it  seemed  to  be  clears 
ing  up.^  11.  But  as  they  were  passing  the  night  here,  there 
feU  a  vast  quantity  of  snow,  so  that  it  covered  both  the  arms 
and  the  men  as  they  lay  on  the  ground.  The  snow  cramped 
the  baggage-catde,  and  they  were  'Very  reluctant  to  rise ;  for, 
as  they  lay,  the  snow  that  had  fallen  upon  them  served  to 
keep  them  warm,  when  it  had  not  dropped  off.  12.  But  when 
Xenophon  was  hardy  enough  to  rise  without  his  outer  gar- 
ment, and  to  cleave  wood,  some  one  else  then  rose,  and,  taking 
the  wood  from  him,  cleft  it  himself.  Soon  after,  the  rest  got 
up,  and  lighted  fires  and  anointed  themselves ;  13.  for  abund- 
ance of  ointment  was  foimd  there,  made  of  hog's-lard,  sesamum,' 
bitter  ahnonds,  and  turpentine,  which  they  used  instead  of 
oil.  Of  the  same  materials  also  an  odoriferous  ungent  was 
found. 

14.  After  this  it  was  resolved  to  quarter  again  throughout 


^  There  being  no  cause  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  an  enemy  during 
such  deep  snow. 

*  Aiat^bptu^eiv.']  The  commentators  rightly  interpret  this  word  dissere" 
nascerej  "to  dear  up."  Kuhner ;  who,  however,  prefers  owatdpiu^eiv^ 
fbr  which  there  is  good  manuseript  authority.  He  translates  it,  with 
Bomemann,  svnml  diaserenascerej  "  to  clear  up  at  the  same  time ;"  so  that 
the  one  word  has  little  advantage  over  the  other.  Sturz  disapproves  of 
the  interpretation  disserenaacere^  and  would  have  both  verbs  to  signify 
8vb  dio  ctgere^  "to  bivouac  in  the  open  air;"  but  the  other  sense  appears 
preferable. 

'  See  note  on  i  2.  22.  Oil  made  of  sesamudi,  or  sesama,  is  mention- 
ed, says  Ziihner,  by  Plin.  H.  N.  xiiL  1,  xviiL  10  j  Q.  Curt  viL  4.  23  j 
Dioscorid.  2. 119 — 121 :  Theophrast  de  Odoribus,  p.  737,  ed.  Schneid.) 
Balmas.  Ezercit  Plin.  p.  727;  Interp.  ad  Aristoph.  Pao.  866. 
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the  villages,  under  shelter;  and  the  soldieis  went  off  with 
great  shouting  and  delight  to  the  cottages  and  provisions. 
Those  who  had  set  fire  to  the  houses,  when  they  quitted  them 
before,  paid  the  penalty  of  haying  to  encamp  uncomfortably  in 
the  o^n  air.  15.  Hence  they  dispatched  in  the  night  De- 
mocrates  of  Temenos,  giving  him  a  detachment  of  men,  to  the 
hills  where  the  stragglers  said  that  they  had  seen  the  fires ;  they 
selected  him  because  he  was  thought  on  several  former  occasions 
to  have  brought  exact  information  concerning  such  matters, 
reporting  what  was,  just  as  it  appeared,  and  what  was  not,  as 
not  existing.  16.  Having  gone,  he  said  that  he  saw  no  fires, 
but  he  brought  with  him  a  captive  that  he  had  taken,  having 
a  Persian  bow  and  quiver,  and  a  short  battle-ax,  such  as  the 
Amazons  have.  17.  Being  asked  of  what  country  he  was,  he 
said  that  he  was  a  Persian,  and  that  he  was  going  from  the 
army  of  Tiribazus  to  get  provisions.  They  then  asked  him 
how  large  the  army  was,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  assem- 
bled. 18.  He  said  that  Tiribazus  had  his  own  troops,  and 
some  mercenaries  from  the  Ghalybes  and  Taochians ;  and  that 
he  was  prepared  to  attack  the  Greeks  in  their  passage  over  the 
mountains,  at  a  narrow  defile  through  ^hich  lay  their  only 
road. 

19.  The  generals,  on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  collect  the 
army,  and,  leaving  a  guard,  with  Sophsenetus  the  Stymphalian 
as  conmiander  over  those  who  staid  behind,  proceeded  to 
march  without  delay,  taking  the  man  who  had^  been  captured 
for  their  guide.  20.  After  they  had  passed  the  mountains, 
the  peltasts,  who  went  before  the  rest,  and  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  enemy's  camp,  did  not  wait  for  the  heavy-armed 
men,  but  ran  forward  with  a  shout  to  attack  it.  21.  The 
Barbarians,  hearing  the  noise,  did  not  stand  their  ground,  but 
fled;  some  of  them  however  were  killed,  and  about  twenty 
horses  taken,  as  was  also  the  tent  of  Tiribazus,  and  in  it  some 
couches  with  silver  feet,  and  drinkingKiups,  and  some  prison- 
ers, who  said  that  they  were  bakers  and  cup-bearers.  22. 
When  the  oflScers  of  the  heavy-armed  troops  heard  what  had 
taken  place,  they  resolved  upon  marching  back  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble to  their  own  camp,  lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  on  those 
who  had  been  left  there.  Calling  in  the  men  immediately, 
therefore,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  they  returned  to  the  camp  the 
same  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Greeks  march  through  an  uninhahited  tract  of  ooontry,  suffering  great- 
ly from  cold  winds^  snow,  and  want  of  provisions.  At  length  they  reach 
some  well-stored  villages,  where  they  rest  seven  days. 

1.  The  next  day  it  was  thought  necessary  to  march  away 
as  h&t  as  possible,  before  the  enemy's  force  should  be  re- 
assembled, and  get  possession  of  the  pass.  Collecting  tli^ir 
baggage  at  once,  therefore,  they  set  forward  through  a  deep 
snow,  taking  with  them  several  ^ides ;  and,  having  the  same 
day  passed  the  height  on  which  %ribazus  had  intended  to  at- 
tack them,  they  encamped.  2.  Hence  they  proceeded  three 
days' journey  through  a  desert  tract  of  country,  a  distance  of 
fiflbeen  parasangs,^  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  passed  it  with- 
out being  wet  higher  than  the  middle.  The  sources  of  the 
river  were  said  not  to  be  fe-r  off.  3.  From  hence  they  ad- 
vanced three  days'  march,  through  much  snow  and  a  level 
plain,  a  distance  of  fifteen  parasangs ;  the  third  day's  march 
was  extremely  troublesome,  as  the  north  wind  blew  full  in 
their  faces,  completely  parching  up  every  thing  and  benumb- 
ing the  men.  4.  One  of  the  augurs,  in  consequence,  advised 
that  they  should  sacrifice  to  the  wind ;  and  a  sacrifice  was 
accordingly  offered;  when  the  vehemence  of  the  wind  ap- 
peared to  every  one  manifestly  to  abate.  Vhe  depth  of  the 
snow  was  a  fathom  ;^  so  that  many  of  the  ba^age  cattle  and 
slaves  perished  with  about  thirty  of  the  soldiers.  5.  They 
continued  to  bum  fires  through  the  whole  night,  for  there 
was  plenty  of  wood  at  the  plac^  of  encampment  But  those 
who  came  up  late  could  get  no  wood ;  those  therefore  who 
had  arrived  before,  and  had  kindled  fires,  would  not  admit 
the  late  comers  to  the  fire  tmless  they  gave  them  a  share  of 
the  com  or  other  provisions  that  they  had  brought  6.  Thus 
they  shared  with  each  other  what  they  respectively  Bad.  In 
the  places  where  the  fires  were  made,  as  the  snow  melted,  there 

'  Rennell,  p.  214,  and  Kinneir,  p.  485,  think  this  distance  too  great  for 
troops  marching  through  deep  snow.  Tiivre  occurs  in  one  manuscript, 
and  Kiihner  has  admitted  it  into  his  text. 

'  'OpyvidJ]  A  great  depth.  We  can  not  suppose  the  snow  to  have 
been  of  that  depth  every  where.  None  of  the  commentators  make  any 
remark. 
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were  formed  large  pits  that  reached  down  to  the  ground ;  and  • 
here  there  was  accordingly  opportunity  to  measure  the  depth 
of  the  snow. 

7.  From  hence  they  marched  through  snow  the  whole  of 
the  following  day,  and  many  of  the  men  contracted  the  btUi- 
mia.^  Xenophon,  who  commanded  in  the  rear,  finding  in  his 
way  such  of  the  men  as  had  &llen  down  with  it,  knew  not 
what  disease  it  was.  ^.  But  as  one  of  those  acquainted  with 
it,  told  him  tiiat  they  were  evidently  affected  with  bulimia^ 
and  that  they  would  get  up  if  they  had  something  to  eat,  he 
went  round  among  the  haggage,  and,  wherever  he  saw  any 
thing  eatable,  ke  gave  it  o||,  and  sent  such  as  were  able  to 
run  to  distribute  it  among  those  diseased,  who,  as  soon  as  they^ 
had  eaten,  rose  up  and  continued  their  nuirch.  9.  As  they"'^ 
proceeded,  Cheirisophus  came,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  to  a  Til- 
lage, and  found,  at  a  spring  in  front  of  the  rampart,  some 
women  and  girls  belonging  to  the  place  fetching  water.  |  10. 
The  women  asked  them  who  they  were ;  and  the  interpreter 
answered,  in  the  Persian  language,  that  they  were  people 
going  from  the  king  to  the  satrap.  They  replied  that  he  was 
not  &ere,  but  about  a  parasang  off.  However,  as  it  was  late, 
they  went  with»the  water-carriers  within  the  rampart,  to  the 
head  man  of  the  village ;  11.  and  here  Cheirisophus,  and  as 
many  of  the  troops  as  could  come  up,  encamped ;  but  of  the 
rest,  such  as  were  unable  to  get  to  uie  end  of  the  journey, 
spent  the  night  on  the  way  without  food  or  fire  ;  and  some  of 
the  soldiers  lost  their  lives  on  that  occasion.  12.  Some  of  the 
enemy  too,  who  had  collected  themselves  into  a  body,  pursued 
our  rear,  and  seized  any  of  the  baggage-cattle  that  were  un- 
able to  proceed,  fighting  with  one  another  for  the  possession 
of  them.  Such  of  the  soldiers,  also,  as  had  lost  their  sight 
from  the  effects  of  the  snow,  or  had  had  their  toes  mortified  by 
the  6old,  were  left  behind.  13.  It  was  found  to  be  a  relief  to 
the  eyes  against  the  snow,  if  the  soldiers  kept  something  black 
before  llnem  on  the  march,  and  to  the  feet,  if  they  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion,  and  allowed  themselves  no  rest,  and  if  they 

'  ^EpovXifucLoav.']  Spelman  quotes  a  deecriptioii  of  the  fiovXifda  or 
PovXifiog  from  Galea  Med.  De£,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  "  a  disease  in 
which  the  patient  frequently  craves  for  food,  loses  the  use  of  his  hmbSy 
falls  down,  turns  pale,  feels  his  extremities  become  cold,  his  stomach 
oppressed,  and  his  pulse  Xeeble."  Here,  however,  it  seems  to  mean  Uttls 
more  than  a  fidntness  from  long  fiisting. 
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took  off  their  shoes  in  the  night ;  14.  but  as  to  such  as  slept 
with  their  shoes  on,  the  straps  worked  into  their  feet,  and  the 
soles  were  frozen  about  them ;  for  when  their  old  dioes  had 
failed  them,  shoes  of  raw  hides  had  been  made  by  the  men 
themselves  from  the  newly-skinned  oxen.  15.  From  such 
unavoidable  sufferings,  some  of  the  soldiers  were  left  behind, 
who,  seeing  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  black  appearance,  from  the 
snow  having  disappeared  there,  conjectured  liiat  it  must  hav€u^ 
melted ;  and  it  had  in  fact  melted  in  the  spot  from  the  efifect 
of  a  fountain,  which  was  sending  up  vapor  in  a  woody  hol« 
low  close  at  hand.|  Turning  aside  thither,  they  sat  down  and 
refused  to  proceed  further.  16.  Xenophon,  who  was  with  the 
rear-guard^as  soon  as  he  heard  this,  tried  to  prevail  on  them 
by  every  m~  and  means  not  to  be  left  behind,  telling  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  enemy  were  collected,  and  pursuing 
them  in  great  mmibers.  At  last  he  grew  angry;  and  they 
told  him  to  kill  them,  as  they  were  quite  unable  to  go  forward. 
17.  He  then  thought  it  the  best  course  to  strike  a  terror,  if 
possible,  into  the  enemy  that  were  behind,  lest  they  should 
Ml  upon  the  exhausted  soldiers.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the 
enemy  were  advancing  with  a  great  noise,  quarreling  about 
the  booty  that  they  had  taken;  18.  when  s»ch  of  the  rear* 
guard  as  were  not  disabled,  started  up,  and  rushed  toward 
them,  while  the  tired  men,  shouting  as  loud  ai^  they  could, 
clashed  their  spears  against  their  shields.  The  enemy,  struck 
with  alarm,  threw  themselves  among  the  snow  into  the 
hollow,  and  no  one  of  them  afterward  made  themselves  heard 
from  any  quarter. 

19.  Xenophon,  and  those  with  him,  telling  the  sick  men  that 
a  party  should  come  to  their  relief  next«day,  proceeded  on 
their  march,  but  before  they  had  gone  four  stadia,  they  found 
other  soldiers  resting  by  the  way  in  the  snow,  and  covered 
up  with  it,  no  guard  being  stationed  over  them.  They  roused 
them  up,  but  they  said  tiiat  the  head  of  the  army  ^  was  not 
moving  forward.  20.  Xenophon,  going  past  them,  and  send- 
ing on  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  peltasts,  ordered  them  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  was  that  hindered  their  progress.  They  brought 
word  that  the  whole  army  was  in  diat  manner  taking  rest. 
21.  Xenophon  and  his  men,  therefore,  stationing  such  a  guard 
as  they  could,  took  up  their  quarters  there  without  fire  or 
supper.    When  it  was  near  day,  he  sent  the  youngest  of  his 
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men  to  the  sick,  telling  them  to  rouse  them  and  oblige  them 
to  proceed.  22..  At  this  juncture  Cheirisophus  sent  some  of 
his  people  from  the  village  to  see  how  the  rear  were  faring. 
The  young  men  were  rejoiced  to  see  them,  and  gave  them  the 
sick  to  conduct  to  the  camp,  while  they  themselves  went  for- 
ward, and,  before  they  had  gone  twenty  stadia,  found  them- 
selves at  the  village  in  which  Cheirisophus  was  quartered. 
23.  When  they  came  together,  it  was  thought  safe  enough  to 
lodge  the  troops  up  and  down  in  the  villages.  Cheirisophus 
accordingly  remained  where  he  was,  and  the  other  officers, 
appropriating  by  lot  the  several  villages  that  they  had  in  sight, 
^ent  to  their  r^pective  quarters  with  their  men. 

24.  Here  Polycrates,  an  Athenian  captain,  requested  leave 
of  absence,  and,  taking  with  him  the  most  active  of  his  men, 
and  hastening  to  the  village  which  Xenophon  had  been  allot>- 
ted,  surprised  all  the  villagers,  and  their  head  man,  in  their 
houses,  together  with  seventeen^  colts  that  were  bred  as  a 
tribute  for  the  king,  and  the  head  man's  daughter,  who  had 
been  but  nine  days  married;  her  husband  was  gone  out  to 
hunt  hares,  and  was  not  found  in  any  of  the  villages.  25. 
Their  houses  were  imder  ground,  the  entrance  like  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  but  %pacious  below ;  there  were  passages  dug  into 
them  for  the  cattle,  but  the  people  descended  by  ladders.  In 
the  houses  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and  fowls,  with  their 
young ;  all  the  cattle  were  kept  on  fodder  within  the  walls." 
26.  There  was  also  wheat,  barley,  leguminous  vegetables,  and 

'  That  this  number  is  comipt  is  justly  suspected  "by  Weiake,  and 
shown  at  some  length  by  Kriiger  de  Aathent  p.  47.  Bomemann,  in 
his  pre&oe,  p.  zziv.,«proposes  inrd  Kai  iKardv,  a  hundred  and  seven. 
Strabo,  xi.  14,  says  that  the  satrap  of  Armenia  used  to  send  annually  to 
the  king  of  Persia  twenty  thousand  horses.  KiiJmer.  Kriiger,  L  c,  sug- 
gests that  Xenophon  may  have  written  Z^  two  hundred^  instead  of  IZ' 
seventeen.  In  sect.  35,  we  find  Xenophon  taking  some  of  these  horses 
himself  and  giving  one  to  each  of  the  other  generals  and  captains ;  so 
that  the  number  must  have  been  oonsiderabla 

^  "This  description  of  a  village  on  the  Armenian  uplands  appUes 
itself  to  many  that  I  visited  in  the  present  day.  The  descent  by  wells 
is  now  rare,  but  is  still  to  be  met  with ;  but  in  exposed  and  elevated 
situations,  the  houses  are  uniformly  semi-subterraneous,  and  entered  by 
as  small  an  aperture  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  cold  getting  in.  What- 
ever is  the  kind  of  cottage  used,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  partici- 
pate with  the  &mily  in  the  warmth  and  protection  thereof"  Ainsw* 
f^aveis,  p.  178. 
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barley-wine/  in  large  bowls ;  the  grains  of  barley  floated  in  it 
even  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels,  and  reeds  also  lay  in  it, 
some  larger  and  some  smsdler,  without  joints ;  27.  and  these, 
when  any  one  was  thirsty,  he  was  to  take  in  his  mouth,  and 
suck."  The  liquor  was  very  strong,  unless  one  mixed  watw 
with  it,  and  a  very  pleasant  drink  to  those  accustomed  to  it 

28.  Xenophon  made  the  chief  man  of  his  village  sup  with 
him,  and  told  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  assuring  him  that 
he  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  children,  and  that  they  would 
not  go  away  without  filling  his  house  with  provisions  in  re- 
turn for  what  they  took,  if  he  would  but  prove  himself  the 
author  of  some  service  to  the  army  till  they  should  reaoh 
another  tribe.  29.  This  he  promised,  and,  to  'show  his  good- 
will, pointed  out  where  some  wine'  was  buried.  This 
night,  therefore,  the  soldiers  rested  in  their  several  quarters 
in  the  midst  of  great  abundance,  setting  a  guard  over  the 
chief^  and  keeping  his  children  at  the  same  time  under  their 
eye.  30.  The  following  day  Xenophon  took  the  head  man 
and  went  with  him  to  Cheirisophus,  and  wherever  he  passed 
by  a  village,  he  turned  aside  to  visit  those  who  were  quarter- 
ed in  it,  and  found  them  in  all  parts  feasting  and  enjoying 
themselves ;  nor  would  they  any  where  let  them  go  till  they 
had  set  refreshments  before  them ;  31.  and  tlfey  placed  every 
where  npon  the  same  table,  lamb,  kid  pork,  veal,  and  fowl, 
with  plenty  of  bread  both  of  wheat  and  barley.  32.  Whenever 
any  person,  to  pay  a  compliment,  wished  to  drink  to  another, 
he  took  him  to  the  large  bowl,  where  he  had  to  stoop  down 
and  drink,  sucking  like  an  ox.  The  chief  they  ^owed  to  take 
whatever  he  pleased,  but  he  accepted  nothing  from  them; 
where  he  found  any  of  his  relatives,  however,  he  took  them 
with  him. 

*  Olvoc  Kpl^ivoc.'\  Something  like  our  beer.  See  Died.  Sic.  L  20,  34 ; 
iv.  2;  Athenaeus,  L  14;  Herod,  il  77 ;  Tacit.  Gterm.  c  23.  "The  bar- 
ley-wine I  never  met  with."  Ainsw.  p.  178. 

'  The  reeds  were  used,  says  Kriiger,  that  none  of  the  grains  of  barley 
might  be  taken  into  the  mouth. 

3  Xenophon  seems  to  mean  grape^ne^  rather  than  to  refer  to  the 
barley-wine  juat  before  mentioned,  of  which  the  taste  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  mach  liked  by  the  Oreeks.  Wine  from  grapes  was  not  made, 
it  is  probable,  in  these  parts,  on  account  of  the  cold,  but  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  olvoi  TAovaptTij^  of  JLrmenia  Minor  as  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
Greek  wines.    Schniider, 

6* 
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33.  When  they  came  to  Cheirisophus,  they  found  his  men 
also  feasting  in  their  quarters,*  crowned  with  wreaths  made  of 
hay,  and  Armenian  bo^s,  in  their*  Barbarian  dresses,  waiting 
upon  them,  to  whom  they  made  signs  what  they  were  to  do  as 
if  they  had  been  deaf  and  dumb.  34.  When  Gheirisophus  and 
Xenophon  had  saluted  one  another,  they  both  asked  the  chief 
man,  through  the  interpreter  who  spoke  the  Persian  language, 
what  country  it  was.  He  replied  tnat  it  was  Armenia.  They 
then  asked  him  for  whom  the  horses  were  bred ;  and  he  said 
that  they  were  a  tribute  for  the  king,  and  added  that  the  neigh- 
boring country  was  that  of  Ghalybes,  and  told  them  in  what 
direction  the  road  lay.  35.  Xenophon  then  went  away,  con- 
ducting the  chief  back  to  his  family,  ^ving  him  the  horse  that 
he  had  taken,  which  was  rather  old,  to  fatten  and  offer  in  sac- 
rifice (for  he  had  heard  that  it  had  been  consecrated  to  the  sun), 
being  afraid,  indeed,  that  it  might  die,  as  it  had  been  injured  by 
the  journey.  He  then  took  some  of  ihe  young  horses,  and  gave 
one  of  them  to  each  of  the  other  generals  and  captains.  36. 
The  horses  in  this  country  were  smaller  than  those  of  Persia, 
but  far  more  spirited.  The  chief  instructed  the  men  to  tie  little 
bags  round  the  feet'  of  the  horses,  and  other  cattle,  when  they 
drove  them  through  the  snow,  for  without  such  bags  they 
sunk  up  to  their  bellies.  / 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Greeks  leave  the  villages  under  conduct  of  a  guide,  who,  on  being 
struck  b^  Gheirisophus,  deserts  them.  After  wandering  through  the 
country  ror  seven  days,  they  arrive  at  the  Phasis.  and  in  two  days  more 
at  some  mountains  occupied  by  the  Phasiani,  Taocni,  and  Ghalybes,  whom, 
by  skillM  maneuvering,  they  dislodge. 

1.  When  the  eighth  day  was  come,  Xenophon  committed 
the  guide  to  Gheirisophus.    He  left  the  chief  all  the  members 

I  ^KifvoivToc-^  OonvivanieSf  epvianies.  Gomp.  v.  2.  9 ;  vii.  3.  16. 
Kiinner.  Having  no  flowers  or  green  herbs  to  make  chapleta,  which  the 
Greeks  wore  at  feasts,  they  used  hay. 

^  This  is  rather  oddly  expressed;  for  the  guide  and  the  chief  were 
the  same  person. 
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of  his  family,  except  his  son,  a  youth  just  coming  to  mature 
age ;  him  he  gave  in  charge  to  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  in 
order  that  if  the  &ther  should  conduct  them  properly,  he 
might  return  home  with  him.  At  the  same  time  they  carried 
to  his  house  as  many  provisions  as  they  could,  and  then  hroke 
up  their  camp,  and  resumed  their  march.  2.  The  chief  con- 
ducted them  through  the  snow,  walking  at  liberty.  When  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  third  day^s  march,  Cheirisophus  was 
angry  at  him  for  not  guiding  them  to  some  villages  He  said 
that  there  were  none  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Cheiriso- 
phus then  struck  him,  but  did  not  confine  him ;  3.  and  in  con- 
sequence he  ran  ofif  in  the  night,  leaving  his  son  behind  him. 
This  affair,  the  ill-treatment  and  neglect  of  the  guide, 
was  the  only  cause  of  dissension  between  Cheirisophus  and 
Xenophon  during  the  march.  Episthenes  conceived  an  affec- 
tion for  the  youth,  and,  taking  him  home,  found  him  extremely 
attached  to  him. 

4.  After  this  occurrence  they  proceeded  seven  days'  journey, 
five  parasangs  each  day,  till  they  came  to  the  river  Fhasis,^  the 
breadth  of  which- is  a  plethrum.  6.  Hence  they  advanced  two 
days'  journey,  ten  parasangs ;  when,  on  the  pass  that  led  over 
the  mountains  into  the  plain,  the  Chalybes,  Taochi,  and  Phasi- 
ans  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  progress.  6.  Cheirisophus, 
seeing  these  enemies  in  possession  of  the  height,  came  to  a  halt, 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  stadia,  that  ho  might  not  ap- 
proach them  while  leading  the  army  in.  a  column.  He  accord- 
ingly ordered  the  other  officers  to  bring  up  their  companies, 
that  the  whole  force  might  be  formed  in  line.^ 

7.  When  the  rear-guard  was  come  up,  he  called  together 
the  generals  and  captains,  and  spoke  to  them  as  follows: 
*^  The  enemy,  as  you  see,  are  in  possession  of  the  pass  over 
the  mountains;  and  it  is  proper  for  us  to  consider  how  we 
may  encounter  them  to  the  best  advantage.  8.  It  is  my 
opinion,  therefore,  that  we  should  direct  the  troops  to  get 
their  dinner  and  *  that  we  ourselves  should  hold  a  council,  in 

>  Not  the  Colchian  Phasis,  which  flows  into  the  Eozine,  but  a  river 
of  Armenia  {'Apd^g,  now  Arasjj  which  runs  into  the  Caspian.  See 
Ainswortb,  Travels,  p.  179,  247.  However  Xenophon  himself  seems  to 
have  confounded  this  Phasis  with  that  of  Colchis.  See  Eennell,  p.  230. 
Kiihner. 

*  'Eitl  ^Xayyoc.]  See  on  iv.  3.  26. 
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the  mean  time,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  cross  the  mountain 
to-day,  or  to-morrow."  9.  "It  seems  best  to  me," exclaimed 
deanor,  "to  march  at  once,  as  soon  as  we  have  dined  and 
resumed  our  arms,  against  the  enemy;  for  if  we  waste  ihe 
present  day  in  inaction,  the  enemy  who  are  now  looking 
down  upon  us  will  grow  bolder,  and  it  is  likely  that,  as 
their  confidence  is  increased,  others  will  join  them  in  grestor 
numbers." 

I  10.  After  him  Xenophon  said,  "I  am  opinion  that  if 
it  is  necessary  to  fight,  we  -  ought  to  make  our  arrangements 
so  as  to  fight  with  the  greatest  advantage;  but  that  if  we 
propose  to  pass  the  mountains  as  easily  as  possible,  we  ought 
to  consider  how  we  may  incur  the  fewest  wounds  and  lose  the 
fewest  men.  11.  The  range  of  hills,  as  fsLT  as  we  see,  extends 
more  than  sixty  stadia  in  length;  but  the  people  nowhere 
seem  to  be  watching  us  except  along  the  line  of  road ;  and  it  is 
therefore  better,  I  think,  to  endeavor  to  try  to  seize  unobserved 
some  part  of  the  imguarded  range,  and  to  get  possession  of 
it,  if  we  can,  beforehand,  than  to  attack  a  strong  post  and 
men  prepared  to  resist  us.  12.  For  it  is  far  less  difficult  to 
march  up  a  steep  ascent  without  fighting  then  along  a  level 
road  with  enemies  on  each  side ;  and,  in  the  night,  if  men 
are  not  obliged  to  fight,  they  can  see  better  what  is  before 
them  than  by  day  if  engaged  with  enemies ; '  while  a  rough 
road  is  easier  to  the  feet  to  those  who  are  marching  without 
molestation,  than  a  smooth  one  to  those  who  are  pelted  on  the 
head  with  missiles.  13.  Nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  impracticable* 
for  us  to  steal  a  way  for  ourselves,  as  we  can  march  by  night, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  can  keep  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  enemy  as  to  allow  no  possibility  of  being  heard.  We 
seem  likely,  too,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  make  a  pretended 
attack  on  this  point,  to  find  the  rest  of  the  range  still  less 
guarded ;  for  the  enemy  will  so  much  the  more  probably 
stay  where  they  are.  14.  But  why  should  I  speak  doubtfully 
about  stealing?  For  I  hear  that  you  LfcedsBmonians,  O 
Cheirisophus,  such  of  you  at  least  as  are  of  the  better 
class,*  practice  stealing  from  your  boyhood,  and  it  is  not  a 


'  TC)P  Sfioiuv."]  The  dfioioi  at  Sparta  were  all  those  who  had  an  equal 
right  to  participate  in  the  honors  of  offices  of  the  state ;  gut  pari  inter  se 
jwr4  gaudebwU^  quibua  Jumarea  omnes  eequaiiter  paUAanL    Cragins  de  Bep. 
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disgrace,  but  an  honor,  to  steal  whatever  the  law  does  not 
forbid ;  15.  while,  in  order  that  you  may  steal  with  the  utmost 
dexterity,  and  strive  to  escape  discovery,  it  is  appointed  by 
law  that,  if  you  are  caught  stealing,  you  are  scourged.  It  is 
now  high  time  for  you,  therefore,  to  give  proof  of  your 
education,  and  to  take  care  that  we  may  not  receive  many 
stripes."  16.  "But  I  hear  that  you  Athenians  also,"  rejoined 
Cheirisophus,  "  are  very  clever  at  stealing  the  public  money, 
though  great  danger  threatens  him  that  steals  it;  and  that 
your  best  men  steal  it  most,  if  indeed  your  best  men  are 
thought  worthy  to  be  your  magistrates ;  so  that  it  is  time  for 
you  likewise  to  give  proof  of  your  education."  17.  "I  am  then 
ready,"  exclaimed  Xenophon,  "  to  march  with  the  rear-guard, 
as  soon  as  we  have  supped,  to  take  possession  of  the  hills.  I 
have  guides  too ;  for  our  light-armed  men  captured  some  of 
the  marauders  following  us  by  lying  in  apibush ;  and  from 
them  I  learn  that  the  mountains  are  not  impassable,  but  are 
grazed  over  by  goats  and  oxen,  so  that '  if  we  Once  gain 
possession  of  any  part  of  the  range,  there  will  be  tracks  also 
for  our  baggage-cattle.  18. 1  expect  also  that  the  enemy  will 
no  longer  keep  their  ground,  when  they  see  us  upon  a  level 
with  them  on  the  heights,  for  they  will  not  now  come  down 
to  be  upon  a  level  with  us."  19.  Cheirisophus  then  said, 
**  But  why  should  you  go,  and  leave  the  charge  of  the  rear  f 
Rather  send  others,  unless  some  volunteers  present  themselves." 
20.  Upon  this  Aristonymus  of  Methydria  came  forward  with 
his  heavy-armed  men,  and  Aristeas  of  Chios  and  Nichomachus 
of  (Eta^  with  their  light-armed ;  and  they  made  an  arrange- 
ment, that  as  soon. as  they  should  reach  the  top,  they  should 
light  a  niunber  of  fires.  21.  Having  settled  these  points,  they 
went  to  dinner;  and  after  dinner  Cheirisophus  led  forward 
the  whole  army  ten  stadia  toward  the  enemy,  that  he  might 
appear  to  be  fully  resolved  to  march  against  them  on  that 
quarter. 

22.  When  they  had  taken  their  supper,  and  night  came  on, 

Lac.  L  10,  cited  hj  Sturz  in  his  Lex.  Xenoph.  See  Xenophon  De  Bep. 
Laa  13, 1  and  1 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  6.  7. 3.  "  A  similar  designation  to  that 
of  6/wTtftot  in  the  Cyropsdia."  Schneider.    See  Hellen.  iil  3.  5. 

1  A  native  of  the  country  about  Mount  (Eta  in  Thessaly.  There  was 
also,  however,  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  south  of  Thesaaly ;  Thucyd. 
ui.  92. 
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those  appointed  for  the  serrice  went  forward  and  got  posses- 
sion of  the  hills ;  the  other  troops  rested  where  they  were. 
The  enemy,  when  they  saw  the  heights  occupied,  kept  watch 
and  hurned  a  number  of  fires  all  night.  23.  As  soon  as  it 
was  day,  Cheirisophus,  after  haying  offered  sacrifice,  marched 
forward  along  the  road;  while  ti^ose  who  had  gained  the 
heights  advanced  by  the  ridge.  24.  Most  of  ti^e  enemy, 
meanwhile,  stayed  at  the  pass,  but  a  part  went  to  meet  the 
troops  coming  along  the  heights.  But  before  the  main  bodies 
came  together,  those  on  the  ridge  closed  with  one  another, 
and  the  Greeks  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the  enemy  to 
flight.  25.  At  the  same  time  the  Grecian  peltasts  ran  up 
from  the  plain  to  attack  the  enemy  drawn  up  to  receive  them, 
and  Cheirisophus  followed  at  a  quick  pace  with  the  heavy- 
armed  men.  26.  The  enemy  at  the  pass,  however,  when  they 
saw  those  above  defeated,  took  to  flight  Not  many  of  them 
were  killed,  but  a  great  number  of  shields  were  taken,  which 
the  Greeks,  by  hacking  them  with  their  swords,  rendered 
useless.  27.  As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  ascent,  and  had 
sacrificed  and  erected  a  trophy,  they  went  down  into  the  plain 
before  them,  and  arrived  at  a  number  of  villages  stored  with 
abundance  of  excellent  provisions. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Greeks,  entering  the  oonntij  of  the  Taochi,  etorm  a  fort,  eaptniinff  a 
great  number  of  cattle,  on  which  they  Bubsist  while  traversing  uie  n^on 
of  the  Chalybes.  They  cross  the  HarpasiiB,  and,  marching  throngh  the 
territory  of  the  Scvthini,  arrive  at  a  town  called  Qymniiis,  whence  they 
are  conducted  to  Mount  Theches,  from  the  top  oi  which  they  see  the 
Euzine. 

1.  Fbou  hence  they  marched  five  days'  journey,  thirty 
parasangs,  to  the  country  of  the  Taochi,  where  provisions 
began  to  fail  them ;  for  the  Taochi  inhabited  strong  fastnesses, 
in  which  they  had  laid  up  all  their  supplies.  2.  Having  at 
length,  however,  arrived  at  one  place  which  had  no  city  or 
houses  attached  to  it,  but  in  which  men  and  women  and  a 
great  number  of  cattle  were  assembled,  Cheirisophus,  as 
soon  as  he  came  before  it,  made  it  the  object  of  an  attack ; 
and  when  the  first  division  that  assailed  it  began  to  be  tired. 
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another  succeeded,  and  then  another,  for  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  surround  it  in  a  body,  as  there  was  a  river  about 
it.  3^  When  Xenophon  came  up  with  his  rear-guard,  peltasts, 
and  heavy-armed  men,  Cheiris(^hus  exclaimed,  "  You  come 
seasonably,  for  we  must  take  this  place,  as  there  are  no  pro- 
visions for  the  army,  unless  we  take  it." 

4.  They  then  deliberated  together,  and  Xenophon  asking 
what  hindered  them  from  taking  the  place,  Cheirisophus 
replied,  "The  only  approach  to  it  is  the  one  which  you  see ; 
but  when  any  of  our  men  attempt  to  pass  along  it,  the  enemy 
roll  down  stones  over  yonder  impending  rock,  and  whoever 
is  struck,  is  treated  as  you  behold ;"  and  he  pointed,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  some  of  the  men  who  had  had  their  legs  and 
ribs  broken.  6.  "But  if  they  expend  all  their  stones,"  re- 
joined Xenophon,  "  is  there  any  thing  else  to  prevent  us  from 
advancing?  For  we  see,  in  front  of  us,  only  a  few  men,  and 
but  two«or  three  of  them  armed.  6.  The  space,  too,  through 
which  we  have  to  pass  under  exposure  to  the  stones,  is,  as  you 
see,  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifly  feet  in  lengdi ;  and  of 
this  about  a  hundred  feet  is  covered  with  large  pine  trees  in 
groups,  against  which  if  the  men  place  themselves,  what 
would  they  suffer  either  from  the  flying  stones  or  the  rolling 
onesi  The  remaining  part  of  the  space  is  not  above  fifty 
feet,  over  which,  when  the  stones  cease,  we  must  pass  at  a 
running  pace."  1.  "But,"  said  Cheirisophus,  "the  instant 
we  offer  to  go  to  the  part  covered  with  trees,  the  stones  fly  in 
great  numbers."  "That,"  cried  Xenophon,  "would  be  the 
very  thing  we  want,  for  thus  they  will  exhaust  their  stones 
the  sooner.  Let  us  then  advance,  if  we  can,  to  the  point 
whence  we  shall  have  but  a  i^hort  way  to  run,  and  from  which 
we  may,  if  we  please,  easily  retreat." 

8.  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon,  with  Callimachus  of  Par- 
rhasia,  one  of  the  captains,  who  had  that  day  the  lead  of  aU 
the  other  captains  of  the  rear-guard,  then  went  forward,  all 
'  the  rest  of  the  captains  renoaining  out  of  danger.  Next,  about 
seventy  of  the  men  advanced  under  the  trees,  not  in  a  body, 
but  one  by  one,  each  sheltering  himself  as  he  could.  9.  A^ 
sias  of  St3rmphalus,  and  Anstonymus  of  Methydria,  who 
were  also  captains  of  the  rear-guard,  with  some  others,  were 
at  the  same  time  standing  behind,  without  the  trees,  for  it  was 
not  safe  for  more  than  one  company  to  stand  under  them. 
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10.  Callimacliiis  then  adopted  the  following  stratagem  :  he  ran 
forward  two  or  three  paces  from  the  tree  under  which  he  was 
sheltered,  and  when  the  stones  began  to  be  hurled,  hastily 
drew  back;  and  at  each  of  bis  sallies  more  than  ten  cart- 
loads of  stones  were  spent.  11.  Agasias,  observing  what  Cal- 
imachus  was  doing,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army 
were  upon  him,  and  fearing  that  he  lumself  might  not  be  the 
first  to  enter  the  place,  began  to  advance  alone  (neither  call- 
ing to  Aristonymus  who  was  next  him,  nor  to  Eurylochus  of 
Lusia,  both  of  whom  were  his  intimate  friends,  nor  to  any  other 
person),  and  passed  by  all  the  rest  12.  Callimachus,  seeing  him 
rushing  by,  caught  hold  of  the  rim  of  his  shield,  and  at  that 
moment  Ajistonymus  of  Methydria  ran  past  them  both,  and 
after  him  Eurylochus  of  Lusia,  for  all  these  sought  distinction 
for  valor,  and  were  rivals  to  one  another;  and  thus,  in 
mutual  emulation,  they  got  possession  of  the  -place,  for  when 
they  had  once  rushed  in,  not  a  stone  was  hurled  from  above. 
13.  But  a  dreadfrd  spectacle  was  then  to  be  seen ;  for  the 
women,  flinging  their  children  over  the  precipice,  threw  them- 
selves after  Ihem;  and  the  men  followed  their  example. 
.^Eneaa  of  Stymphalus,  a  captain,  seeing  one  of  them,  who  had 
on  a  rich  garment,  running  to  throw  himself  over,  caught  hold 
of  it  with  intent  to  stop  him.  14.  But  the  man  dragged  him 
forward,  and  they  both  went  rolling  down  the  rocks  together, 
and  were  killed.  Thus  very'^'few  prisoners  were  taken,  but 
a  great  number  of  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep. 

15.  Hence  they  advanced,  seven  days'  journey,  a  distance 
of  fifty  parasangs,  through  the  country  of  the  Chalybes. 
These  were  the  most  warlike  people  of  all  that  they  passed 
through,  and  came  to  close  combat  with  them.  They  had 
linen  cuirasses,  reaching  down  to  the  groin,  and,  instead  of 
skirts,*  thick  cords  twisted.  16.  They  had  also  greaves  and 
helmets,  and  at  their  girdles  a  short  falchion,  as  large  as  a 
Spartan-  crooked  dagger,  with  which  they  cut  the  throats  ot 
all  whom  they  could  master,  and  then,  cutting  off  their  heads, 
carried  them  away  with  them.  They  sang  and  danced  when 
the  enemy  were  likely  to  see  them.  They  carried  also  a  spear 
of  about  fifteen  cubits  in  length,  having  one  spike."     17.  They 

*  'Avri  rwv  Trrf/wyuv.]  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  this  word  ap- 
pears from  Xen.  de  Be  Equest.  12.  4. 

>  Having  one  iron  point  at  the  upper  end,  as  in  v.  4.  12,  and  no  point 
at  the  lower  for  fixing  the  spear  in  the  ground.    Schmeidiar, 
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staid  in  their  villages  till  the  Greeks  had  passed  by,  when 
they  pursued  and  perpetually  harassed  them.  They  had 
their  dwellings  in  strong  places,  in  which  they  had  also  laid 
up  their  provisions,  so  that  the  Greeks  could  get  nothing 
from  that  country,  but  lived  upon  the  cattle  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Taochi. 

18.  The  Greeks  next  arrived  at  the  river  Harpasus,  the 
breadth  of  which  was  four  plethra.  Hence  they  proceeded 
through  the  territory  of  the  Scythini,  four  days'  journey, 
making  twenty  parasangs,  over  a  level  tract,  until  they  came 
to  some  villages,  in*  which  they  halted  three  days,  and  collect- 
ed provisions.  19.  From  this  place  they  advanced  four  days' 
journey,  twenty  parasangs,  to  a  large,  rich  and  populous  city, 
called  Gymnias,  from  which  the  governor  of  the  country  sent 
the  Greeks  a  guide,  to  conduct  them  through  a  region  at  war 
with  his  own  people.  20.  The  guide,  when  he  came,  said  that 
he  would  take  them  in  five  days  to  a  place  whence  they  should 
see  the  sea ;  if  not,  he  would  cx^nsent  to  be  put  to  death.  When, 
as  he  proceeded,  he  entered  the  country  of  their  enemies,  he 
exhorted  them  to  bum  and  lay  waste  the  lands ;  whence  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  come  for  this  very  purpose,  and  not  from 
any  good  will  to  the  Greeks.  21.  On  the  fifth  day  they  came 
to  the  mountain  ;^  and  the  name  of  it  was  Theches.  When 
the  men  who  were  in  the  front  had  mounted  the  height,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  sea,  a  great  shouted  proceeded  from  them; 
22.  and  Xenophon  and  the  rear-guard,  on  hearing  it,  thought 
that  some  new  enemies  were  assailing  the  front,  for  in  the 
rear,  too,  the  people  from  the  country  that  they  had  burned 
were  following  them,  and  the  rear-guard,  by  placing  an  am- 
buscade, had  killed  some,  and  taken  others  prisoners,  and  had 
captured  about  twenty  shields  made  of  raw  ox-hides  with  the 
hair  on.  23.  But  as  the  noise  still  increased,  and  drew  nearer, 
and  as  those  who  came  up  from  time  to  time  kept  running  at 
full  speed  to  join  those  who  were  continually  shouting,  the 
cries  becoming  louder  as  the  men  became  more  mmierous,  it 

*  The  word  Upov,  which  precedes  bpoc  in  the  older  editions,  is  inclosed 
in  brackets,  as  being  probably  spurious,  by  most  of  the  modem  editors, 
and  actually  ejected  by  Dindor£  Yet  something  seems  to  be  wanting 
in  connection  with  6po^j  for  the  guide  (sect  20)  says  merely  that  he  will 
bring  them  to  a  x^p'f-^i  coid  on  the  fifth  day  after  it  is  said  that  they 
oome  to  iha  mownioMk 
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appeared  to  Xenophon  that  it  must  be  something  of  very  great 
moment.  24.  Mounting  his  horse,  therefore,  and  taking  with 
him  Lycius  and  the  cavalry,  he  hastened  forward  to  give  aid, 
when  presently  they  heard  the  soldiers  shouting,  "The  sea, 
the  sea  T'  and  cheering  on  one  another.  They  then  all  began 
to  run,  the  rear-guard  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  the  baggage- 
cattle  and  horses  were  put  to  their  speed ;  25.  and  when  they 
had  all  arrived  at  the  top,  the  men  embraced  one  another,  and 
their  generals  and  captains,  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Sud- 
denly, whoever  it  was  that  suggested  it,  the  soldiers  brought 
stones,  and  raised  a  large  mound,  26.  on '  which  they  laid  a 
number  of  raw  ox-hides,*  staves,  and  shields  taken  from  the 
enemy.  The  shields  the  guide  himself  hacked  in  pieces," 
and  exhorted  the  rest  to  do  the  same.  27.  Soon  after,  the 
Greeks  sent  away  the  guide,  giving  him  presents  from  the 
common  stock,  a  horse,  a  silver  cup,  a  Persiah  robe,  and  ten 
darics ;'  but  he  showed  most  desire  for  the  rings  on  their 
fingers,  and  obtained  many  of  them  from  the  soldiers.  Having 
then  pointed  out  to  them  a  village  where  they  might  take  up 
their  quarters,  and  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  proceed 
to  the  Macrones,  when  the  evening  came  on  he  departed,  pur- 
suing his  way  during  the  night. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


The  Greeks  proceed  nnmolested  through  the  conniry  of  the  Macrones,  and 
enter  Colchis.  Putting  to  flight  the  Colohians  who  obstmoted  their  pass- 
age, they  arrive  at  TrebiBond,  a  Greek  city,  where  they  perform  whatever 
vows  they  had  made,  and  celebrate  games. 

1.  Hbnob  the  Greeks  advanced  three  days'  journey,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  parasangs,  through  the  country  of  the  Macrones. 
On  the  first  day  they  came  to  a  river  which  divides  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Macrones  from  those  of  the   Scythini.     2.  On 

^  They  appear  to  be  the  hides  of  oxen  ofifered  up  as  a  sort  of  saciifice 
to  the  gods.    BoXfoar. 

^  In  order,  says  Ejriiger,  to  render  them  useless,  so  that  they  mighl 
not  be  carried  off  by  any  of  the  neighboring  people. 

la     X.    •!• 
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their  right  they  had  an  eminence  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
and  on  their  left  another  river/  into  which  the  bomidary  river, 
which  they  had  to  cross,  empties  itself.  This  stream  was 
thickly  edged  with  trees,  not  indeed  large,  but  growing  closely 
togetiber.  These  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  spot, 
cut  down,'  being  in  haste  to  get  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as 
possible.  3.  tiie  Macrones,  however,  equipped  with  wicker 
shields,  and  spears,  and  hair  tunics,  were  drawn  up  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  crossing-place;  they  were  animating  one 
another,  and  throwing  stones  into  the  river.^  They  did  not 
hit  our  men,  or  cause  them  any  inconvenience. 

4.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the  peltasts  came  up  to  Xeno- 
phon,  saying  that  he  had  been  a  slave  at  Athens,  and  adding 
that  he  knew  the  language  of  these  men.  ^'  I  think,  indeed," 
said  he,  *'  that  this  is  my  country,  and,  if  there  is  nothing  to  - 
prevent,  I  should  wish  to  speak  to  the  people."  6.  "There  is 
nothing  to  prevent,"  replied  Xenophon;  "so  speak  to  them, 
and  first  ascertain  what  people  they  are."  When  he  asked 
them,  they  said  \hat  they  were  the  Macrones.  "Inquire, 
then,"  said  Xenophon,  "  why  they  are  drawn  up  to  oppose  us, 
and  wish  to  be  our  enemies."  6.  They  replied,  "Because 
you  come  against  our  country."  The  generals  then  told  him 
to  acqntiaint  them  that  we  were  not  come  with  any  wish  to  do 
them  mjury,  but  that  we  were  returning  to  Greece  after  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  war  with  the  king,  and  that  we  were 
desirous  to  reach  the  sea.  7.  They  asked  if  the  Greeks  would 
give  pledges  to  this  effect ;  and  the  Greeks  replied  that  they 
were  willing  both  to  give  and  receive  them.  The  Macrones 
accordingly  presented  the  Greeks  with  a  Barbarian  lance, 
and  the  Greeks  gave  them  a  Grecian  one ;  for  they  said  that 
such  were  their  usual  pledges.  Both  parties  called  the  gods  to 
witness. 

8.  After  these  mutual  assurances,  the  Macrones  immediately 
assisted  them  in  cutting  away  the  trees,  and  made  a  passage 

1  A  stream  nmning  into  the  Tch6riik-sij,  according  to  Ainsworth, 
Travels,  p.  189. 

s  The  G-reeks  cat  down  the  trees  in  order  to  throw  them  into  the 
stream,  and  form  a  kind  of  bridge  on  which  they  might  cross.  Schnei' 
der. . 

*  They  threw  stones  into  the  river  that  they  might  stand  on  them, 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  Greeks^  so  aa  to  use  their  weapons  with 
more  effect    Bomemmn, 
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for  them,  as  if  to  bring  them  over,  mingling  freely  among  the 
Greeks ;  they  also  gave  such  facilities  as  they  could  for  buying 
provisions,  and  conducted  them  through  their  country  for  three 
days,  until  they  brought  them  to  the  confines  of  the  Colchians? 
9.  Here  was  a  range  of  hills,*  high,  but  accessible,  and  upon 
them  the  Colchians  were  drawn  up  in  array.  The  Greeks,  at 
first,  drew  up  against  them  in  a  line,'  with  the  intention  of 
marching  up  the  hill  in  this  disposition;  but  afterward  the 
generals  thought  proper  to  assemble  and  deliberate  how  they 
might  engage  with  the  best  effect  10.  Xenophon  then  said 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  ought  to  relinquish  the  arrange- 
ment in  line,  and  to  dispose  the  troops  in  columns ;'  ^  for  a 
line,"  pursued  he,  "  will  be  broken  at  once,  as  we  shall  find 
the  hills  in'  some  parts  impassable,  though  in  others  easy  of 
access :  and  this  disruption  will  immediately  produce  despond- 
ency in  the  men,  when,  after  being  ranged  in  a  regular  line, 
they  find  it  dispersed.  11.  Again,  if  we  advance  drawn  up 
very  many  deep,  the  enemy  will  stretch  beyond  us  on  both  sides, 
and  will  employ  the  parts  that  outreach  us  in  any  way  they 
may  think  proper ;  and  if  we  advance  only  a  few  deep,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising  if  our  line  be  broken  through  by  showers 
6f  missiles  and  men  falling  upon  us  in  large  bodies.  If  this 
happen  in  any  part,  't  will  be  ill  for  the  whole  extent  of  the 
line.  12.  I  think,  then,  that  having  formed  our  companies  in 
columns,  we  should  keep  them  so  mr  apart  from  each  other  as 
that  the  last  companies  on  each  side  may  be  beyond  the 
enemy's  wings.  Thus  our  extreme  companies  will  both  outflank 
the  line  of  the  enemy,  and,  as  we  march  in  file,  the  bravest  of 
our  men  will  close  with  the  enemy  fir^t,  and  wherever  the  ascent 
is  easiest,  there  each  division  will  direct  its  course.  13.  Nor 
will  it  be  easy  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate  into  the  intervening 
spaces,  when  there  are  companies  on  each  side,  nor  will  it  be 
easy  to  break  through  a  column  as  it  advances ;  while,  if  any 
one  of  the  companies  be  hard  pressed,  the  neighboring  one  will 
support  it ;  and  if  but  one  of  the  companies  can  by  any  path 
attain  the  summit,  the  enemy  will  no  longer  stand  their  ground." 
14.  This  plan  was  approved,  and  they  threw  the  companies 
into  columns.     Xenophon,  riding  along  from  the  right  wmg  to 

1  E&rd  Kap&n,  or  K6Mt  Tdgh,  according  to  Ainsw.  p.  190. 
a  Kara  f^dTiayyoA  See  on  iv.  3.  26. 
•  Aoxovg  dpdiov^.j  See  on  iv.  2.  IL 
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the  left,  said,  '^  Soldiers,  the  enemy  whom  you  see  before  you, 
are  now  the  only  obstacle  to  hinder  us  from  being  where  we 
have  long  being  eager  to  be.  These,  if  we  can,  we  must  eat  up 
alive."* 

15.  When  the  men  were  all  in  their  places,' and  they  had 
formed  the  companies  into  columns,  there  were  about  eighty 
companies  of  heavy-armed  men,  and  each  company  consisted  of 
about  eighty  men.  The  peltasts  and  archers  they  divided  into 
three  bodies,  each  about  six  hundred  men,  one  of  which  they 
placed  beyond  the  left  wing,  another  beyond  the  right,  and 
the  third  in  the  center.  16.  The  generals  then  desired  ^e 
soldiers  to  make  their  vows'  to  the  gods ;  and  having  made 
them,  and  sang  the  paean,  they  moved  forward.  Cheirisophus 
and  Xenophon,  and  the  peltasts  that  they  had  with  them,  who 
were  beyond  the  enemy's  flanks,  pushed  on;  47.  and  the  ene- 
my, observing  their  motions,  and  hurrying  forward  to  receive 
them,  were  drawn  off,  some  to  the  right  and  others  to  the  left, 
and  left  a  great  void  in  the  center  of  their  line ;  18.  when  the 
peltasts  in  the  Arcadian  division,  whom  .^Eschines  the  Acar- 
nanian  commanded,  seeing  them  separate,  ran  forward  in  all 
haste,  thinking  that  they  were  taking  to  flight ;  and  these  were 
the  flrst  that  reached  the  summit.  The  Arcadian  heavy-armed 
troop,  of  which  Cleamor  the  Orchomenian  was  captain,  followed 
them.  19.  But  the  enemy,  when  once  the  Greeks  began  to 
run,  no  longer  stood  their  ground,  but  went  off  in  flight,  some 
one  way  and  some  another.  . 

Having  passed  the  summit,  the  Greeks  encamped  in  a  num- 
ber of  viUages  containing  abundance  of  provisions.  20.  As 
to  other  things  here,  there  was  nothing  at  which  they  were 
surprised  ;  but  the  niunber  of  bee-hives  was  extraordinary,  and 
all  the  soldiers  that  ate  of  the  combs,  lost  their  senses,  vomited, 
and  were  affected  with  purging,  and  none  of  them 'were  able  to 
stand  upright ;  such  as  nad  eaten  a  little  were  like  men  greatly 
intoxicated,  and  such  as  'had  eaten  much  were  like  mad-men, 
and  some  like  persons  at  the  point  of  death.  21.  They  lay 
upon  the  ground,  in  consequence,  in  great  numbers,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  defeat ;  and  there  was  general  dejection.     The  next 

1  *Qfioi)Q Kard<l>ayelv.]    "Eat  up  raw,"  without  waiting  to  cook 

them;  a  metaphorical  expression  for  to  extirpcUe  utterly  and  at  oncej 
taken  from  Homer,  XL  v.  35 :    'Q/^v  (ie6p66oig  Hpia/iov  UpiofAoio  re 

s  See  the  payment  of  these  vows  in  sect.  25. 
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day  no  one  of  them  was  found  dead ;  and  tBey  recovered  their 
senses  about  the  same  hour  that  they  had  lost  them  on  the 
preceding  day ;  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  they  got  up 
as  if  after  haying  taken  physic* 

22.  From  hence  they  proceeded  two  days'  march,  seven 
parasangs,  and  arrived  at  Trebisond,  a  Greek  city,  of  large 
population,  on  ithe  Euxine  Sea ;  a  colony  of  Sinope,  but  lying 
in  the  territory  of  the  Colchians.  Here  they  staid  about  thirty 
days,  encamping  in  the  villages  of  the  Colchians,  23.  whence 
they  made  excursions  and  plundered  the  country  of  Colchis. 
The  people  of  Trebsiond  provided  a  market  for  the  Greeks  in 
the  camp,  and  entertained  them  in  the  city ;  and  made  them 
presents  of  oxen,  barley-meal,  and  wine.  24.  They  negotiated 
with  them  also  on  behalf  of  the  neighbouring  Colchians,  those 
especially  who  dwelt  in  the  plain,  and  from  them  too  were 
brought  presents  of  oxen. 

26.  Soon  after,  they  prepared  to  perform  the  sacrifice  which 
they  had  vowed.  Oxen  enough  had  been  brought  them  to 
offer  to  Jupiter  the  Preserver,  and  to  Hercules,  for  their  safe 
conduct,  and  whatever  they  had  vowed  to  the  other  gods. 
They  also  celebrated  gymnastic  games  upon  the  hill  where 
they  were  encamped,  and  chose  Dracontius  a  Spartan  (who 
had  become  an  exile  from  his  country  when  quite  a  boy,  for 
having  involuntarily  killed  a  child  by  striking  him  witb  a 
dagger),  to  prepare  the  course  and  preside  at  the  contests. 
26.  When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  they  gave  the  hides'  to 

'  That  there  was  honey  in  these  parts,  with  intoxicating  qualities, 
was  well  known  lo  antiquity.  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxL  44,  mentions  two 
sorts  of  it,  one  produced  at  Heradea  in  Pontus,  and  the  other  among 
the  Sanni  or  Macrones.  The  peculiarities  of  the  honey  arose  from 
the  herbs  to  which  the  bees  resorted ;  the  first  came  from  the  flower 
of  a  plant  called  segolethron,  or  goat^-bane ;  the  other  fix)m  a  species 
of  rhododendron.  Toumefort,  when  he  was  in  that  country,  saw  honey 
of  this  description.  See  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track,  p.  190, 
who  found  that  the  intoxicating  honey  had  a  bitter  taste.  See  also 
Hennell,  p.  253.  "This  honey  is  also  mentioned  by  Diosoorides,  ii. 
103 ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  826 ;  .^SSlian,  H.  A.  v.  42 ;  Procopius,  B.  Goth.  iv. 
2."     Schneider, 

'  Lion  and  Eliihner  have  a  notion  that  these  skins  were  to  be  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors,  referring  to  Herod.  iL  91,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians,  in  certain  games  which  they  celebrate  in  honor  of 
Perseus,  offer  as  prizes  cattle,  cloaks,  and  ^epfiaTo^  hides.  Eriiger 
doubts  whether  they  were  intended  lor  prizes,  or  were  given  as  a  present 
to  Dracontius. 
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Dracontiiis,  and  desired  him  to  conduct  them  to  the  place 
where  he  had  made  the  conrse.  Dracontius,  pointing  to  the 
place  where  they  were  standing,  said,  *'  This  hill  is  an  excellent 
place  for  running,  in  whatever  direction  the  men  may  wish." 
"  But  how  will  they  be  able,"  said  they,  "  to  wrestle  on  ground 
so  rough  and  bushy  ?"  "  He  that  falls,"  said  he,  "  will  suJQfer 
the  more."  27.  Boys,  most  of  them  from  among  the  prisoners, 
contended  in  the  short  course,^  and  in  the  long  course^  above 
sixty.  Cretans  ran ;  while  others  were  ma<()ied  in  wrestling, 
boxing,  and  the  pancratium.  It  was  a  fine  sight ;  for  many 
entered  the  lists,  and  as  their  friends  were  spectators,  there 
was  great  emulation.  28.  Horses  also  ran ;  and  they  had  to 
gallop  down  the  steep,  and,  turning  round  in  the  sea,  to  come 
up  again  to  the  altar.'  In  the  descent^  many  rolled  down; 
but  in  the  ascent,  against  the  exceedingly  steep  ground,  the 
horses  could  scarcely  get  up  at  a  walking  pace.  There  was 
consequently  great  shouting,  and  laughter,  and  cheering  from 
the  people. 


BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  L 

Clieirisophtis  goes  to  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admiral,  to  obtain  sbips  for 
the  Greeks.  Xenophon,  meanwhile,  attends  to  other  matters,  and  de- 
vises another  plan  for  proooiinff  vessels,  if  Cheiri^ophos  should  &il  in 
his  mission,  and  causing  the  roacb  to  be  repured,  in  case  the  army  should 
be  obliged  to  proceed  by  land.  Treachery  of  Dezippus,  and  efficient 
exertions  of  Poiyorates. 

1.  What  the  Greeks  did  in  their  march  up  the  country 
with  Cyrus,  and  what  they  underwent  in  their  journey  to  the 
ESuxine  Sea ;  how  they  arrived  at  the  Greek  city  of  Trebi- 
sond,  and  how  they  offered  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  vowed 
to  offer  for  their  safety  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  a  friendly 
country,  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  narrative. 

1  'Sradiov—^S^iXov.'l  The  stadion,  or  short  course,  was  six  plethra^ 
or  600  Grreek  feet,  eqna^  to  60.6f  feet  English;  the  t^oXixoc,  or  long 
coarse,  was  six  or  more  stadia,  even  up  to  twenty-four.  Eustey^  Ap- 
pend, ix.  sect  11. 

s  The  altar,  ^parently,  at  which  they  had  been  sacrificing. 
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2.  They  now  assembled  to  hold  a  council  concermng  the 
lemainder  of  their  journey ;  and  Antileon,  a  native  of  Thorii, 
stood  up  first,  and  spoke  thus :  ^  For  my  part,  my  friends,  I 
am  now  quite  exhausted  with  packing  up  my  baggage,  walking, 
running,  carrying  my  arms,  marching  in  order,  mounting 
guard,  and  fighting,  and  should  wish,  since  we  have  come  to 
Qie  sea,  to  rest  fix>m  such  toils,  and  to  sail  the  remainder  of  the 
way;  and  to  arrive  at  Greece,  like  Ulysses,  stretched  out 
asleep."  ^  3.  Th^l^ldiers,  on  hearing  these  remarks,  cried  out 
that  he  spoke  well ;  and  then  another,  and  afterward  all  the 
rest,  expressed  the  same  feelings.  Cheirisophus  then  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows :  4.  ^'  Anaxibius'  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  is 
now  admiral.  If^  therefore,  you  will  commission  me  to  go  to 
him,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  return  with  galleys  and 
transport-vessels  to  carry  you.  And  as  you  wish  to  sail,  stay 
here  till  I  come  back ;  for  I  shall  come  very  soon."  Wben 
the  soldiers  heard  this  offer,  they  were  delighted,  and  voted 
that  he  should  set  sail  with  all  speed. 

5.  After  him  Xenophon  stood  up,  and  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  "  Cheirisophus  is  going  to  fetch  ships,  and  we 
shall  remain  here ;  and  I  will  now  mention  what  I  think  it 
proper  for  us  to  do  during  our  stay.  6.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  get  provisions  from  the  enemy's  country;  for  the 
market  here  is  not  abundant  enough  to  supply  us,  nor  have 
we,  except  some  few,  a  sufficiency  of  means  with  which  to 
purchase.  But  the  country  around  us  is  inhabited  by  ene- 
mies ;  and  there  is  danger,  therefore,  that  many  of  you  may 
be  killed,  if  you  go  out  in  quest  of  provisions  heedlessly  and 
unguardedly.     7.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  ought  to  seek 


-The  winged  galley  flies ; 


Less  swifl  an  eagle  cuts  the  liquid  skies ; 
Divine  Ulysses  was  her  sacred  load, 
A  man  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god  I 
Much  danger,  long  and  mighty  toils  he  bore, 
In  storms  by  sea,  and  combats  on  the  shore : 
All  which  soft  sleep  now  banishM  from  his  breast, 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing,  soft,  and  death-like  rest. 
******* 

Ulysses  sleeping  on  his  couch  tbty  bore, 
And  gently  placed  him  on  the  rodcy  shore. 

Pope^  Qdyss.  xiii. 
'  He  was  then  at  Byzantium :  see  vii  1.  3. 
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provisions  in  foraging-parties,*  and  not  to  wander  about  at 
random ;  so  that  you  may  preserve  jour  lives ;  and  that  we, 
the  officers,  should  have  me  regulation  of  these  proceedings." 
These  suggestions  were  approved.  8.  ''Attend  also,"  he 
said,  ''to  Qie  following  hints.  Some  of  you  will  go  out 
for  plunder.  I  think  it  will  be  better,  then,  for  any  one  that 
intends  to  go  out,  to  give  us  notice,  and  say  in  what  direc- 
tion, that  we  may  know  the  number  of  those  who  go,  and  of 
those  who  stay  at  home,  and  may  take  part  in  their  projects  if 
it  should  be  necessary ;  and  that,  if  it  should  be  requisite  to 
send  succor  to  any  party,  we  may  know  whither  to  send  it ; 
while  if  any  of  the  less  experienced  make  an  attempt  in  any 
quai*ter,  we  may  aid  his  views  by  trying  to  learn  the  strengtn 
of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  is  going."  To  this  proposal 
assent  was  likewise  given.  9.  "  Consider  this,  too,"  added 
he ;  "  the  enemy  have  leisure  to  rob  us ;  they  meditate  attacks 
upon  us,  and  with  justice,  for  we  are  in  possession  of  their 
property.  They  are  also  posted  above  us ;  and  it  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  that  sentinels  should  be  placed  round  the  camp, 
so  that,  i^  being  divided  into  parties,  we  keep  guard  and 
watch  by  turns,  the  enemy  will  be  less  in  a  condition  to  catch 
us  by  surprise.  10.  Take  this  also  into  consideration.  If  we 
knew  for  certain  that  Cheirisophus  would  come  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ships  to  transport  us,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  but,  since  this  is  uncertain, 
I  think  that  we  ou^ht,  in  the  mean  Htjie,  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  ships  from  hence ;  for,  if  he  comes  with 
ships,  and  vessels  are  ready  here,  we  shall  sail  in  a  greater 
number  of  ships ;  and,  if  he  brings  nope,  we  shall  make  use  of 
what  we  have  procured  here.  11.  I  observe  vessels  frequently 
sailing  past;  and  if  therefore  we  should  ask  the  people  of 
Trebisond  for  ^ps  of  war,  and  bring  them  in  to  the  shore  and 
keep  them  under  guard,  unshipping  their  rudders  till  a  suffi- 
cient number  be  collected  to  carry  us,  we  shall  possibly  not 
feil  of  securing  such  conveyance  as  we  require."  This  sugges- 
tion was  also  approved.  12.  "  Reflect  also,"  said  he,  "  whemer 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  support  the  mariners  whom  we  bring 
into  harbor  from  the  common  stock,  as  long  as  they  may  stay 

^  lUr  npovofialg.]  A  military-  mode  of  expression,  as  It  appears,  sig- 
nifying  instructo  agmine  pabiUatum  seu  fnmientaium  exire,  Kiihner. 
Compare  Cyrop.  vi.  1.  24 ;  Hellen.  iv.  1. 16.    Kriiger, 
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on  our  account,  and  to  make  an  agreement  with  them  about 
the  passage-money,  that  by  benefiting  us  they  may  also  be 
benefited  themselves."  To  this  they  also  agreed.  13.  "It 
appears  to  me  further,''  he  continued, ''  that  if  our  efforts  are 
not  successful  to  procure  vessels  in  suflScient  number,*  we 
should  enjoin  the  towns  lying  on  the  sea  to  repair  the  roads, 
which,  we  hear,  are  scarcely  passable;  for  they  will  obey 
such  an  injunction  both  fix)m  fear  and  from  a  wish  to  be  rid  of 
us."  14.  At  this  point  of  his  speech  they  cried  out  that  there 
must  be  no  traveling  by  land.  * 

Xenophon,  seeing  their  want  of  consideration,  did  not  .put 
that  particular  to  the  vote.  But  he  afterward  prevailed  on 
the  towns  to  mend  the  roads  of  their  own  accord,  telling  them 
that  if  the  roads  were  made  passable,  they  would  so  much  the 
sooner  be  delivered  from  the  Greeks.  15.  They  received  also 
a  fifty-oared  galley  from  the  people  of  Trebisond,  over  which 
they  placed  Dexippus,  a  Spartan,  one  of  the  perioeci ;'  who, 
neglecting  to  get  vessels  together,  went  oflF  with  the  galley 
dear  out  of  the  Euxine.  He  however  met  with  a  just  retribu- 
tion s(»ne  time  after ;  for  being  in  Thrace,  at  the  court  of 
Scathes,  and  engaging  in  some  intrigue,  he  was  killed  by 
Nicander  a  Lacedaemonian.  16.  They  received  too  a  thirty- 
oared  galley,  over  which  Polycrates  an  Athenian  was  ap- 
pointed, who  brought  all  the  vessels  that  he  could  get  to  the 
shore  before  the  camp ;  and  the  Greeks,  taking  out  their  car- 
goes, if  they  had  any,  «et  guards  over  them,  l£at  they  might 
be  secure,  and  reserved  the  vessels  for  their  passage. 

17.  While  these  affairs  were  going  on,  the  soldiers  were 
making  excursions  for  plunder ;  and  some  succeeded  and  others 
not ;  but  Cleaenetus,  as  he  was  leading  out  his  own  troop  and 
another  against  some  strong  place,  was  killed,  as  well  as  several 
of  those  ^at  were  with  him.  ^ 

^  'Qare  dpKelv  ir^^la.]  "  So  that  vessels  may  be  sufficient  (fi>r  ns)." 
'  HepioiKov.']  The  perioeci  were  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
around  Sparta;  they  were  excluded  firom  civil  offices,  and  held  a  middle 
place  between  the  native  Spartans  (the  6/ioioi  of  iv.  6.  14)  and  the  Neo- 
damods  and  Helots.  See  Thucyd.  viil.  22 ;  Arnold's  Thucyd.  i  101 ; 
YalckensBT.  ad  Herod,  ix.  11. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

To  anient  their  stook  of  proviBi<»B,  Xenophon  nndertakes  a  fongiiig  es" 
peditioQ  against  the  Drils,  who  lav  waste  their  fields,  and  shut  themselvetf 
np  in  their  chief  fort,  which  the  weeks  take  and  bum  to  the  ground. 

1.  Whsn  it  was  no  longer  poBsible  for  the  foragers  to  get 
provisions,  so  as  to  return  the  same  day  to  the  camp,  Xeno- 
phon, taking  some  of  the  people  of  Trebisond  as  guides,  led 
out  half  the  army  against  the  Drilae,  leaving  the  other  half  to 
guard  the  camp ;  for  the  Ck)lchians,  having  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  were  collected  in  large  numbers,  and  had  posted 
themselves  on  the  heights.  2.  The  guides  from  Trebisond 
however,  did  not  conduct  them  to  places  whence  it  was  easy 
to  get  provisions,  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were  their 
Mends,  but  led  them  with  great  eagerness  into  the  territoriec 
of  the  Drilae,  from  whom  they  had.receievd  injuries,  into 
mountainous  and  difficult  tracts,  and  against  the  mast  warlike 
of  all  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

3.  When  the  Greeks  had  got  up  into  their  country,  the 
Drilae  retreated,  having  first  set  fire  to  such  of  their  places  as 
seemed  easy  to  be  taken;  and  there  was  nothing  for  the 
Greeks  to  capture  but  swine,  or  oxen,  or  any  other  cattle  that 
had  escaped  the  fire.  But  there  was  ond  place  that  consti- 
tuted their  metropolis;  and  to  this  they  had  all  flocked. 
Around  it  there  was  an  extremely  deep  ravine,  and  the  ways 
of  access  to  the  place  were  difficult.  4.  However  the  peltasts^ 
having  outstripped  the  heavy-armed  men  By  five  or  six  stadia^ 
crossed  the  ravine,  and  getting  sight  of  a  great  deal  of  cattle 
and  other  booty,  made  an  attack  upon  the  place ;  and  many 
spear-men,^  who  had  gone  out  for  plunder,  followed  close  upon 
tnem;  so  that  the  niunber  of  those  who  crossed  the  ravine 
amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand.  5.  As  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  take  the  place  by  assault  (for  there  was 
a  broad  trench  round  it,  the  earth  from  which  had  been  thrown 
up  as  a  rampart,  and  upon  the  rampart  were  palisades,  and  u 
number  of  wooden  towers  erected),  they  attempted  to  retire, 
but  the  enemy  pressed  hard  upon  them ;  6.  and  as  they  could 

^  Aofjuf^opou]  Kg  particular  dass  of  troops  is  meant^  but  merely  Bach 
of  the  ftragers  as  had  armed  themaelvea  yAih  epeaXB^  eitbier  for  defense, 
or  to  assist  them  in  bringiqg  home  what  they  took. 
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not  effect  a  retreat,  (for  the  descent  from  the  place  to  the  ravine 
would  allow  only  one  to  pass  at  a  time),  they  sent  for  aid  to 
Xenophon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  men.  1, 
The  messenger  said  that  the  place  was  stored  with  abundance 
of  things ;  *'  but,"  said  he,  "  we  are  unable  to  take  it,  for  it  is 
strong;  nor  is  it  easy  for  us  to  retreat,  for  the  enemy- 
sally  forth  and  assail  our  rear,  and  the  way  from  it  is  dif- 
ficult" 

8.  Xenophon,  on  hearing  this  account,  brought  up  the 
heavy-armed)  to  the  ravine,  and  ordered  tliem  to  halt  there 
under  arms,  while  he  himself^  crossing  over  with  the  captains, 
deliberated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  bring  off  those  that 
had  already  gone  over,  or  to  lead  over  the  heavy-armed  also, 
in  the  hope  that  the  place  might  be  taken ;  9.  for  it  seemed 
impossible  to  bring  off  the  first  party  without  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  and  the  captains  were  of  opinion  that  they  might  take 
the  place.  Xenophon  accordingly  yielded  to  their  judgment, 
placing  some  reliance  at  the  same  time,  on  the  sacnfices ;  for 
the  augurs  had  signified  that  there  would  be  an  action,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  excursion  would  be  favorable.  10.  He 
therefore  dispatched  the  captains  to  bring  over  the  Heavy- 
armed  men,  while  he  himself  remained  where  he  was,  keeping 
back  the  peltasts,  and  allowing  none  of  them  to  skirmish  with 
the  enemy.  11.  "When  the  heavy-armed  troops  came  up,  he 
ordered  each  of  the  captains  to  form  his  company  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  might  think  most  advantageous  for  fighting ; 
for  those  captains,  who  were  perpetually  contending  with  one 
another  in  gallantry,  were  now  standing  close  to  each  other. 
12.  They  excuted  his  orders;  and  he  then  directed  all  tibe 
peltasts  to  advance  holding  their  javelins  by  the  thong,^  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hurl  whenever  he  should  give  the 
signal,  and  the  archers  having  their  arrows  resting  on  the 
string,^  as,  whenever  he  gave  the  signal,  they  would  have  to 
shoot ;  he  ordered  the  skirmishers'  also  to  have  their  bags  fiiU 
of  stones,  and  commissioned  proper  persons  to  see  these  orders 
executed.     13.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  captains 

^  See  on  iv.  3.  28. 

'  The  yvfivnrai  are  here  distinguished  from  the  archers,  although 
yvftv^M  is  a  general  name  for  both  ardiers,  Javelin-men,  and  sling- 
ers.  Compare  iiL  4.  26.  Kuhner.  The  dingers  are  evidently  meant 
kere^ 
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and  lieutenants,  and  all  those^  who  thought  themselyes  not 
inferior  to  these,  were  in  their  places,  and  had  a  full  view  of 
each  other  (for  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent),  the  heavy-armed 
men,  14.  after  they  had  sung  the  paean  and  the  trumpet  had 
sounded,  raised  the  war-cry  to  Mars,  and  ran  forward,  while 
the  missiles,  consisting  of  lances,  arrows,  balls  from  slings,  and 
numbers  of  stones  flung  from  the  hand,  were  hurled  among 
the  enemy ;  and  some  of  the  men,  too,  threw  firebrands  at 
the  place.  15.  By  reason,  therefore,  of  the  multitude  of  these 
missives,  the  enemy  abandoned  both  the  palisades  and  the 
towers;  so  that  Agasi^s'  of  Stymphalus  and  Philoxenus  of 
Pellene,  laying  aside  their  armor,'  mounted  the  ramparts  in 
their  tunics  only ;  and  then  one  drew  up  another,  and  others 
mounted  by  themselves,  and  the  place,  as  it  appeared,  was 
taken.  16.  The  peltasts  and  light-armed  men,  accordingly, 
rushed  in  and  laid  hands  on  whatever  they  could  find ;  while 
Xenophon,  taking  his  stand  at  the  gates,  detained  as  many  of 
the  heavy-armed  as  he  could  outside  of  them,  for  other  bodies 
of  the  enemy  were  showing  themselves  upon  some  strong  posi- 
tions  among  the  hills.  17.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval 
of  time,  a  cry  arose  within,  and  the  men  came  fleeing  out, 
some  carrpng  what  they  had  seized,  and  one  or  two  perhaps 
wounded;  and  there  was  a  great  crowd  about  the  gates. 
Those  who  rushed  out,  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  said 
that  there  was  a  citadel  witibin,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy,  who  sallied  forth  and  fell  upon  our  men  who  were  in 
the  place.  18.  Xenophon  then  told  Tolmides  the  crier  to  pro- 
claim that  whoever  wished  to  get  any  plunder  might  go  in ; 
when  many  hastened  to  the  entrance,  and  those  who  tried  to 
push  their  way  in  got  the  better  of  those  that  were  hurrying 
out,  and  shut  up  the  enemy  again  within  the  citadel.  19«  All 
the  parts  without  the  citadel  were  then  I'avaged,  and  the 
Greeks  brought  out  the  spoil;  while  the  heavy-armed  men 
ranged  themselves  under  arms,  some  round  the  palisading,  and 
some  along  the  way  leading  to  the  citadel.  20.  Xenophon 
and  the  captains  then  delib^ted  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  the  citadel,  for,  in  that  case,  a  safe  retreat  would  be 

1  Halbkart  supposes,  with  much  reason,  that  we  must  undezstand  tho 
ospttons  of  fifty  and  twenty-five.    See  iiL  4.  21. 
*  In  order  to  dimb  with  more  agil%.  ^ 
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secured ;  otherwise  it  seemed  a  difficult  matter  to  retire ;  and 
it  appeared  to  them,  upon  consideration,  that  the  citadel  was 
altogether  impregnable.  21.  They  accordingly  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  retreat ;  each  of  the  men  pulled  up  the  palisades 
that  were  nearest  to  him ;  and  the  captains  sent  out  of  the 
place  the  useless  hands/  and  those  who  were  loaded  with 
plunder,  but  retained  those  in  whom  they  severally  confided.' 

22.  When  they  commenced  their  retreat,  numbers  of  the 
enemy  sallied  forth  upon  them  from  within,  armed  with  light 
shields,  spears,  greaves,  and  Paphlagonian  helmets,'  while 
others  climbed  upon  the  houses  that  were  on  each  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  citadel,  28.  so  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
pursue  them  toward  the  gate  leading  thither,  for  they  hurled 
down  large  pieces  of  timber  from  above ;  and  it  was  in  cour 
sequence  dangerous  either  to  remain  or  retreat;  and  the 
night,  which  was  coming  on,  increased  their  alarm,  24.  But 
while  they  were  thus  engaged  and  in  perplexity,  some  god 

gave  them  the  means  of  saving  themselves;  for  one  of  the 
ouses  on  the  right  suddenly  burst  out  in  flames,  whoever  it 
was  that  set  fire  to  it,  and  when  it  fell  in,  the  enemy  fled 
from  all  the  houses  on  the  right;  25.  when  Xenophon,  having 
learned  this  expedient  from  fortune,  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to 
all  the  houses  on  the  left,  which  were  of  wood,  and  soon  in  a 
blaze  ;  and  the  enemy  accordingly  fled  from  these  houses  also. 
26.  Those  who  were  directly  over  against  them,*  however, 
and  those  only,  still  continued  to  annoy  them,  and  gave  evident 
signs  of  an  intention  to  &11  upon  them  in  their  egress  and 
descent.  Xenophon  in  consequence  ordered  all  who  were  out 
of  reach  of  the  missiles  to  bring  wood  into  the  space  between 
tiiem  and  the  enemy ;  and  when  a  considerable  quantity  was 
collected,  they  set  fire  to  it,  setting  fire  at  the  same  time  to 
the  houses  close  to  the  palisading,  in  order  ihst  the  enemy's  at- 

*  ToUc  dxpeiovc.l  "Whatever  camp-followers  there  were,  with  the 
wounded,  and  those  that  were  laden  with  spoil. 

'  They  retained  a  trusty  band,  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
Greeks. 

*  In  ch.  iv.  sect  13,  these  are  said  to  be  made  of  leather ;  by  Herodo- 
tus, vii.  72,  they  are  called  neTrXeyfievq :  whence  Halbkart,  who  refers 
to  Homer,  II.  x"  ^^^i  concludes  that  these  helmets  were  formed  of 
pieces  of  leather  interwoven.    KiiJmer, 

*  Kard  rd  arofia,]  Those  in  front  of  the  assailants.  2rc^  nd 
ifiirpoc^ev  /upo^  toU  arparov,     SmtUu 
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tention  might  be  engaged  about  these  proceedings.  27.  Thus, 
by  interposiiig  fire  between  themselves  and  the  enemy,  they  ef- 
fected, though  with  difficulty,  a  retreat  from  the  place.  The 
whole  of  the  town,  houses,  towers,  palisading,  and  every  thing 
else  except  the  citadel,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

28.  The  next  day  the  Greeks  marched  away,  carrying  with 
them  the  provisions  that  they  had  taken ;  but  as  they  had  some 
fears  with  regard  to  the  descent  to  Trebisond  (for  it  was  steep 
and  narrow),  they  placed  a  pretended  ambuscade.  20.  A  cer- 
tain man,  a  Mysian  by  birth,  and  bearing  tBat  name,*  took  ten' 
Cretans  with  him  and  waited  in  a  woody  place,  making  it  ap- 
pear that  he  was  endeavoring  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
enemy ;  while  their  shields,  which  were  of  brass,  glittered  from 
time  to  time  through  the  bushes.  30.  The  enemy  accordingly, 
observing  these  indications,  were  afraid  as  of  a  real  ambuscade ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  army  effected  its  descent.  When  it 
appeared  to  the  Mysian  that  they  were  advanced  far  enough,* 
he  gave  a  signal  for  them  to  flee  with  all  speed,  and  he  mm- 
self,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  started  up  and  hurried  off. 

31.  The  others,  the  Cretans,  quitting  the  road  (for  they  said* 
that  they  were  gained  uppn  m  the  race),  threw  themselves 
down  anK>ng  the  wood  into  the  bushy  hollows,  and  got  off  safe ; 

32.  but  the  Mysian  himself  pursuing  his  flight  along  the  road, 
was  heard  to  call  out  for  aid,  when  some  ran  to  his  relief  and 
brought  him  off  wounded.  The  party  who  had  rescued  him 
then  retreated  step  by  step  with  their  face  toward  the  enemy, 
being  exposed  to  Uieir  missiles,  while  some  of  the  Cretans  dis- 
charged their  arrows  in  return.  Thus  they  all  returned  in  safety 
to  the  camp. 

*  He  was  a  Ifymu  or  Mysian  by  birth,  and  was  called  Myaus.  Kruger 
apftly  refers  to  Ludan  Toz.  28 :  oUerrfc  avrov  Svpof  koI  rovvofta  kqI 

*  Sdmeider  has  "foiir  or  five,"  which  is  foun^in  some  manuscripts. 
Even  ten  seems  to  be  but  a  small  number. 

*  I  have  here  deserted  Dindorf 's  punctuation,  who  puts  a  comma  be- 
fyre  T^  Mve^.    Eriiger  and  Kiihner  agree  in  putting  the  comma  after 

*  '£^<uTav.]  Commentators  have  made  needless  difficulties  about  this 
word.  It  is  to  be  translated  simply  "  they  said  ;'*  i  e.  they  told  their 
feUow-floldifira  when  they  retnmed. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ISeing  unable,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  wut  longer  for  Cheirisophns,  the 
Greeks  dispatch  the  camp-followers  and  bagp^age  bjr  sea,  and  prooeed 
tbemselvea  D7  land  to  Censos,  where  the  whote  army  is  reviewed.  They 
divide  among  themselves  the  monev  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  prison- 
ers, the  generals  taking  chaige  of  tne  tenth  part,  which  had  been  vowed 
to  Apollo  and  Diana.  Description  of  Xenophon^s  residence,  and  of  the 
temple  oM)iana,  at  Scillns. 

1.  As  Cheirisopbus  did  not  return,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels  were  not  collected,  and  as  there  was  no  longer  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  supplies,  it  appeared  that  they  must  take  tlieir 
departure.  They  accordingly  put  on  board  the  sick  persons,  and 
those  who  were  above  forty  years  of  age,  with  the  women  and 
children,  and  whatever  baggage  it  was  not  necessary  to  retain, 
and  appointed  Philesius  and  Sophsenetus,  the  eldest  of  the 
generals  to  go  in  the  vessels  and  take  charge  of  them.  The  rest 
of  the  army  proceeded  by  land ;  for  the  road  was  now  prepared. 
2.  Pursuing  their  march,  they  arrived  on  the  third  day  at 
Oerasus,  a  Greek  city  upon  the  coast  in  the  country  of  Colchis, 
and  a  colony  from  Sinope.  3.  Here  they  staid  ten  days,  and 
a  review  of  the  troops  unJer  aims  was  held,  and  their  number 
taken ;  they  were  in  all  eight  thousand  six  hundred.  These 
were  saved  out  of  about  ten  thousand ;  the  rest  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  enemy  and  the  snow,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  by 
sickness. 

4.  Here  also  they  distributed  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  prisoners.  The  tenth  part,  whidi  they  set  aside  for 
Apollo  and  Diana  of  Ephesus,  the  generals  took  among  them, 
each  a  portion  to  keep  for  those  duties.  Neon  of  Asina  received 
that  wmch  was  intended  for  Oheirisophus. 

5.  Xenophon,  after  causing  an  offering  to  be  made  for 
Apollo,  deposited  it  in  the  treasury  of  the  Athenians  at 
Delphi,  inscribing  on  it  his  own  name,  and  that  of  Proxenns, 
who  was  killed  with  Olearchus;  for  he  had  been  his  guest- 
friend.  6.  The  portion  designed  for  Diana  of  Ephesus  he 
left  with  Megabyzus,  the  warden  of  the  goddess's  temple, 
when  he  returned^  with  Agesilaus  out  of  Asia  on  an  expedi- 

1  *Ore  amjei,  k.  r.  X.]  Yerte :  quum  redibat  com  Agesilao  ez  AsU 
ezpeditionem  cum  eo  in  Bceotos  faciena.  Xen.  Ages,  i  36,  IL  9 ;  HeUen. 
iv.  3;  Plutarch.  Ages,  a  18.    Kiihner, 
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tion  to  Bceotia,  because  he  seemed  likely  to  incur  some  peril, 
and  enjoined  him,  if  he  escaped,  to  return  the  money  to  him, 
but,  if  he  met  with  an  ill  fate,  to  make  such  an  offerring  as  he 
thought  would  please  the  goddess,  and  dedicate  it  to  her. 
7.  Afterward,  when  Xenophon  was  banished*  from  his  coun- 
try, and  was  living  at  Scnllus,  a  colony  settled  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians near  Olympia,  Megabyzus  came  to  Olympia  to 
see  the  games,  and  restored  him  tne  deposit.  Xenophon,  on 
receiving  it^  purchased  some  land  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess 
where  the  god  had  directed  him.  The  river  Selinus  happens 
to  run  through  the  midst  of  it ;  8.  and  another  river  named 
Selinus  runs  close  by  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  and 
in  both  there  are  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  shell-fish.  On 
the  land  near  Scillus,  too,  there  is  hunting,  of  all  such  beasts 
as  are  taken  in  the  chase.  9.  He  built  also  an  altar  and  a 
temple  with  the  consecrated  money,  and  continued  afterward 
to  make  a  sacrifice  every  year,  always  receiving  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  the  seasons  ftom  the  land ;  and  all  the  people  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, took  part  in  the  festival;  while  the  goddess  supplied 
those  in  tents  there  with  barley-meal,  bread,  wine,  sweetmeats, 
and  a  share  of  the  victims  offered  from  the  sacred  pastures, 
and  of  those  caught  in  hunting;  10.  for  the  sons  of  Xenophon, 
and  those  of  the  other  inhabitants,  always  made  a  general 
hunt  against  the  festival,  and  such  of  the  men  as  were  willing 
hunted  with  them;  and  there  were  caught,  partly  on  the 
sacred  lands,  and  partly  on  Mount  Pholoe,  boars,  and  antelopes, 
and  deer.  11.^  This  piece  of  ground  lies  on  the  road  from 
Lacedaottion  to  Olympia,  about  twenty  stadia  frotfi  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  There  are  within  the  place  groves 
and  h^ls  covered  with  trees,  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  swine, 
goats,  oxen,  and  horses,  so  that  the  beasts  of  the  persons 
coming  to  the  festival  are  amply  supplied  with  food.  12.  Bound 
the  tepaple  itself  is  planted  a  grove  of  cultivated  trees,  bearing 
whatever  fruits  are  eatable  in  the  different  seasons.  The 
edifice  is  similar,  as  &r  as  a  small  can  be  to  a  great  one,  to 
that  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  statue  is  as  like  to  that  at  Ephesus 

1  He  was  banished  by  the  Atheoians  for  having  joined  Ctitu"  in 
this  expedition  against  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  they  then  considered 
as  a  fiiend.    Paiuan.  v.  6.  4 ;  Diog.  Laert  it  51.    See  lit  1.  5 ;  vii.  7. 

1* 
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as  a  statue  of  cypress  can  be  to  that  of  sold.  13.  A  pillar 
standi  .ear  the  Zyle,  bearing  this  inscripg^n :  raxs  oZv^ 

IB  SACRED  TO  DIANA.  HE  THAT  POSSESSES  AND  REAPS  THE 
FRUIT  OF  IT  IS  TO  OFFER  EVERY  YEAR  THE  TENTH  OF  ITS  PRO- 
DUCE, AND  TO  KEEP  THE  TEMPLE  IN  REPAIR  FROM  THE  RESIDUE. 
IF  ANY  ONE  FAIL  TO  PERFORM  THESE  CONDITIONS,  THE  GODDESS 
WILL  TAKE  NOTICE  OF  HIS  NEGLECT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Greeks  arrive  at  the  coimtry  of  the  Mossynoeci^  who,  relying  on  their 
strongholds,  endeavor  to  stop  their  progress.  Bat  as  thej  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Greeks  defeat  the  one  with  the  aid  of  die  other, 
bum  two  fortresses,  and  plunder  the  chief  city.  Account  of  the  barbar- 
ous manners  of  the  Mossynoed. 

1.  From  Cerasiis  those  who  had  previously  gone  on  board 
pursued  their  voyage  by  sea;  the  rest  proceeded  by  land. 
2.  When  they  came  to  the  confines  of  the  Mossynoeci,  tihey 
sent  to  them  Timesitheus,  a  native  of  Trapezus,  and  a  guest- 
friend  of  Hie  Mossynoed,  to  inqtdre  whether  they  were  to 
march  through  their  country  as  one  of  Mends  or  of  enemies. 
The  Mossynoeci  replied  that  '^  they  would  allow  them  no  passage 
at  all  f  for  they  trusted  to  their  strongholds.  8.  limesitheus 
then  acquainted  jbhe  Greeks  that  the  Mossynoeci  in  the  country 
b^Ond  were  at  enmity  with  these ;  and  it  was  resolved  ac- 
cordingly to  ask  them  whether  they  were  willing  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Greeks.  Timesitheus,  being  dispatched  for 
that  purpose,  returned  with  their  chiefs. 

4.  On  their  arrival,  the  chie&  of  the  Mossynoeci  and  the 
generals  of.  the  Greeks  held  a  conference,  wnen  Xenophon 
spoke,  and  Timesitheus  interpreted.  6.  "We  are  desirous," 
said  he,  "  O  Mossynoeci,  to  effect  a  safe  passage  to  Greece  by 
land,  as  we  have  no  ships ;  but  these  people,  who,  as  we  hear, 
are  your  enemies,  oppose  our  way.  6.  It  is  in  your  power, 
therefore,  if  you  think  proper,  to  take  us  for  your  allies,  and 
to  avenge  yourselves  for  whatil^er  injury  they  have  done  you, 
and  make  tnem  subject  to  you  for  the  future/     7.  But  if  you 

*  Kal  Td  Xomdv  ifiuv  imfKoovg  elvai  tovtov^."]  Supply  iffeffrtw  ifUv, 
after  which  it  would  have  been  more  straightforward  to  say  ^eiv  lb* 
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reject  our  applicatioii,  consider  whence  you  will  agmn  procure 
so  efficient  a  power  to  support  you."  8.  To  this  the  head  chief 
of  the  Mossynoeci  answeied  that  th^  were  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  and  would  consent  to  the  alliance.  9.  *^  Well,  then," 
said  Xenophon,  "  for  what  purpose  will  you  want  to  make  use 
of  us,  if  we  become  your  aUies,  and  how  &r  will  you  be  able  to 
assist  us  with  regard  to  pur  passage  through  the  country  ?"  10. 
They  replied,  ^'  We  shall  be  able  to  make  an  irruption,  from  the 
further  side,  into  the  coimtry  of  those  who  are  enemies  to  both 
you  and  us,  and  to  send  luther  for  you,  both  ships  and  men, 
who  will  be  your  auxiliaries,  and  guide  you  on  your  way."  11. 
Having  given  and  received  pledges  on  these  terms,  they  de- 
parted. 

The  nexi  day  they  returned  with  three  hundred  canoes,^ 
and  three  men  in  each,  of  whom  two  disembarked,  and  formed 
in  line  under  arms,  while  the  third  remained  on  board.  12, 
The  latter  sailed  off  with  the  canoes,  and  those  who  were  left 
behind,  ranged  themselves  in  the  following  manner.  They^ 
drew  up  in  lines,  of  about  a  hundred  men  in  each,  like  rows 
of  dancers  fronting  one  another,  all  bearing  shields-  made  of 
the  hides  of  white  oxen,  with  the  hair  on,  sh2q)ed  like  an  ivy* 
lea^  and  in  their  right  hand  a  spear  six  cubits  long,  with  a 
point  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  a  round  knob  &>rmed 
from  the  wood  of  the  shaft.  13.  They  were  clad  in  short 
tunics,  that  did  not  reach  to  their  knees,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
linen  bag.  for  bed-clothes,^  and  had  on  their  heads  helmets 
made  of  leather  like  those  of  the  Paphlagonians,  with  a  plait 
of  hair  round  the  middle,  nearly  resembling  a  tiara ;  they  had 
also  battle-axes  of  iron.  14.  One  of  them  next  went  forward, 
and  all  the  rest  following  him,  singing  to  a  tune ;  and  then, 
pasdng  through  the  lines  and  heavy-armed  troops  of  the 
Greeks,  they  proceeded  straight  toward  the  enemy,  to  attack 
a  fortress,  which  appeared  easy  to  be  assailed,  15.  and  which 
was  situated  in  front  of  the  city  which  they  call  .their  metrop- 
olis, occupying  the  highest  point  in  the  country  of  the  Mos- 

stead  of  elvai :  bnt  i^eariv  iffiTv  easily  leads  job  to  the  conception  of  the 
Terb  dtairpd^e(F&e.    Kiihner. 

1  IIAotd  fiov6^?MJ]  Boats  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed 
out. 

3  Aivov  aTpufiarodeojuov.']  A  bag  or  sack  in  which  slaves  had  to  pack 
up  bed-dothes,  e,  g,  for  their  master,  when  he  was  going  to  traveL 
Aristoph.  Ft.  249;  Plato  Theodt  §  84,  ubi  vide  Heindoi£ 
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synoeci.  It  was  about  this  stronghold  that  the  ptesent  war 
had  arisen ;  for  those  who  for  the  time  being  held  this  posi- 
tion, were  regarded  as  chief  of  all  the  Mossjnoeci ;  and  ihesj 
said  that  the  other  party  had  seized  it  unjustly,  and,  by  appro- 
priating to  themselves  a  common  possession,  had  gained  the 
ascendency  over  them.  16.  Some  of  the  Greeks  followed  these 
men,  not  by  orders  from  their  officers,  but  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
der. While  they  were  advancing,  the  enemy  were  quiet  for  a 
time,  but,  as  they  drew  near  the  fort,  they  sallied  out  and  put 
them  to  ffight,  killing  several  of  the  Barbarians,  and  some  few 
of  the  Greeks  that  went  up  with  them,  and  continued  the  pur- 
suit until  they  saw  the  main  body  of  the  Greeks  coming  to  the 
rescue.  lY.  They  then  turned  and  fled,  and,  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  slain,  exhibited  them  to  the  Greeks  and  their  own 
enemies,  dancing  and  singing,  at  the  same  time,  to  some  kind 
of  tune. 

18.  The  Greeks  were  much  vexed  on  this  occasion,  because 
they  had  rendered  the  enemy  bolder,  and  because  their  own 
men,  who  had  gone  out  with  the  party  in  considerable  numbers, 
had  run  away ;  a  circumstance  which  had  never  before  hap- 
pened during  the  expedition.  19.  Xenophon,  however,  calling 
the  Greeks  together,  said,  ^  Do  not  be  cast  down,  soldiers,  at 
what  has  happened,  for  be  assured  that  the  good  which  has  oc- 
curred is  not  less  than  the  evil.  20.  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
now  convinced  that  those  who  are  to  guide  us,  are  in  reality 
enemies  to  those  to  whom  it  is  necessary  for  us  also  to  be 
enemies.  In  the  next,  those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  r^ardless 
of  our  discipline,  and  thought  themselvas  able  to  do  as  much  in 
conjunction  with  the  Barbarians  as  with  us,  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  rashness ;  so  that  on  any  other  occasion  they 
will  be  less  inclined  to  desert  our  body.  21.  And  it  is  now  in- 
cumbent on  you  so  to  prepare  yourselves,  that  you  may  appear 
to  such  of  the  Barbarians  as  are  your  Mends  to  be  superior  to 
them  in  coura^,  and  to  prove  to  your  enemies  that  they  will 
not  fight  with  the  same  kind  of  men  now,  as  when  they  fought 
with  tiiose  who  were  in  disorder." 

22.  Thus  they  rested  for  that  day.  On  the  next,  when 
they  had  sacrificed,  and  found  favorable  omens,  and  had 
taken  their  breakfast,  they  formed  themselves  into  columns, 
ranging  the  Barbaiians  on  the  left  in  the  same  way,  and 
suuroh^  forwaxd  with  the  archers  between  the  columns,  keep- 
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ing  a  little  wifihin  the  front  ranks  of  the  heavj-anned  troops, 
for  some  of  the  enemy's  light-armed  men  ran  down  and  hurled 
stones  at  them.  23.  These  the  archers  and  peltasts  tried  to  keep 
in  check ;  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace,  in 
the  first  place,  toward  the  fortress,  from  which  the  Barbarians, 
and  the  Greeks  who  were  with  them,  had:  been  repulsed  the  day 
before ;  for  here  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  them.  24. 
The  Barbarians  awaited  the  charge  of  the  peltasts,  and  engaged 
with  them ;  but  when  the  heavy-armed  came  up,  they  took  to 
ffight,  when  the  peltasts  immediately  pursued  them  up  the  hill 
to  the  metropolis,  and  the  heavy-armed  followed  in  order.  25. 
As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  top,  and  were  close  to  the 
houses  in  the  metropolis,  the  enemy,  being  now  collected  in  a 
body,  encountered  and  huried  lances  at  them ;  and,  using  other 
spears  of  great  thickness  and  length,  such  as  a  mau  could 
hardly  carry,  they  endeavored  to  defend  themselves  with  them 
hand  to  hand. 

26.  As  the  Greeks  however  did  not  give  way,  but  engaged 
them  in  close  combat,  they  fled  also  from  this  part,  abandon- 
ing the  place  entirely.  But  their  king  who  resided  in  a 
wooden  tower,*  built  upon  an  eminenoe,  and  whom,  while  he 
lives  there,  they  all  maintain  and  guard'  in  common,  would 
not  consent  to  come  out,  nor  wouM  those  who  were  in  the 
fortress  that  was  first  taken,'  but  were  burned  there  toge- 
ther with  the  towers.  27.  The  Greeks,  in  ransacking  the 
place,  found  in  the  houses  stores*  of  bread,  laid  up,  as  the 
Mossynoeci  themselves  said,  according  to  their  hereditary  prac- 
tice, and  the  new  com  put  by  in  the  straw ;  the  most  of  it 
was  spelt.  28.  Sliced  flesh  of  dolphins,'  too,  was  found  pic- 
kled in  jars,  and  fat  of  dolphins  also  in  other  vessels,  which 

1  Moffffvvt.]  Moaaw,  ^Aivog,  irvpyog,  as  appears  from  Diod.  Sic  xiv. 
30.  ApolL  Ehodius  lengthens  the  v,  il  1018, 1019,  as  well  as  Dionysiua 
Periegetes,  v.  766.  The  form  fioacvvoi^  from  ftoaovvoc  occurs  below ; 
but  Schneider,  on  the  suggestion  of  Buttmann,  reads  /ioaavvoiVf  that 
Zenophon  may  be  consistent  with  himself 

8  ivXuTTovai,']  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Dindorf  from  a  conjecture 
of  Brunck,  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  it  1030,  which  was  approved  by  Porson, 
and  is  supported  byPomponius  Mela,  l  19:  "The  Mossyni  maintain 
their  king  shut  up  in  a  tower." 

0  That  which  is  mentioned  in  sect  15.    KiiTmer, 

*  Orjaavpov^,^  ApothecaSf  rec^tacida,  cdlas,     Zeune. 

^  The  Ohalybes  also  are  said  to  pickle  dolphins,  and  use  their  &.t,  by 
Strabo^  zii  3,  p.  27. 
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the  Mossynoeci  used  as  the  Greeks  use  oil.  29.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  houses  were  vast  stores  of  chestnuts,^  of  the  broad 
tind,  without  any  fissure ;  these  they  use  in  great  quantities 
for  food,  boiling  tiiem  and  baking  loaves  of  them.  Wine  was 
likewise  found,  which,  when  unmixed,  seemed  sour  to  the 
taste  by  rea^n  of  its  roughness,  but  mixed  with  water,  was 
both  fragrant  and  sweet. 

30.  The  Greeks,  after  dining  here,  proceeded  on  their  march^ 
delivering  up  the  place  to  the  tribe  of  Mossynoeci  that  had 
become  their  allies.  As  for  the  other  towns  at  which  they 
arrived,  belonging  to  the  people  on  that  side  of  the  enemy, 
the  Barbarians  deserted  such  as  were  most  accessible,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  others  willingly  came  over  to  them.  31. 
Most  of  these  places  were  situated  thus :  they  were  distant 
from  one  another  about  eighty  stadia,  some  more,  some  less ; 
yet  the  inhabitants  could  hear  each  other  calling  out  from 
one  town  to  another;  so  mountainous  and  hoUow  is  the 
country. 

32.  When  the  Greeks,  advancing  onward,  arrived  in  the 
country  of  their  friends  they  showed  them  some  boys,  sons,  of 
the  richer  sort  of  people,  extremely  fat  (having  been  fed  oii 
boiled  chestnuts),  very  soft  and  fisur-^kinned,  and  not  fax  frona 
being  equal  in  height  and  breadth,  painted  also  on  their  backs 
with  various  colors,  and  tattooed  all  over  their  fore-parts 
with  flowers.'  33.  They  wanted  to  have  intercourse  in  public 
with  the  mistresses  that  the  Greeks  had  with  them ;  for  such 
is  their  custom.  Both  the  men  and  women  were  very  fair. 
34.  Those  engaged  in  this  expedition  said  that  these  were  the 
most  barbarous  of  all  the  people  they  passed  through,  and 
furthest  removed  from  the  manners  of  the  Greeks;  for  they 
do  those  things  in  a  crowd  which  other  men  would  do  in  pri- 
vate, or  would  not  venture  to  do  at  all ;  and  they  acted,  when 
alone,  just  as  they  would  have  acted  in  company  with  others ; 

'  Kdpva  ]  The  commentators  rightly  understand  casianece  nuceSj  chest- 
nuts, of  which  the  name  was  taken  from  Gastana^  a  city  of  Thessaly, 
where  they  were  first  cultivated  by  the  Greeks:  see  Pollux,  i.  232; 
Salmas.  Exercit.  Plin.  p.  425.     Kuhner. 

•  'Avi9c//tov.J  So  Leunclavius,  Schneider,  Kiihner,  and  most  of  the 
commentators  mterpret  Zeune,  from  Hesychius's  definition  of  dv^efiiovj 
**ypaiiffq  tlq  k'kiKoeid^^  tv  tolq  Kioai^^*  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
people  were  tattooed  in  fironi  toitk  spiral  Hnes^  but  tlas  notion,  says 
Kiihner,  minimi  placet 
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they  talked  to  themselyes,  laughed  to  themfielyefl^  and  stopped 
and  danced  whereyer  they  happened  to  be,  as  if  they  were  ex- 
hibitbg  themselves  to  others. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

The  Greeks  pass  througli  the  territories  of  the  Chalybes,  and  arrive  at 
Cotyora,  a  colony  from  Sinope,  in  those  of  the  Tibareni.  JN'ot  being  hos- 
pitably received,  they  subsist  by  plundering  the  neighboring  country, 
and  that  of  the  Faphlagonians.  The  people  of  Slnope  complain  of  these 
depredations,  but  are  appeased  by  the  reply  of  Xenophon* 

1.  Thboitgh  this  coantry,  partly  hostile  and  paMy  Mend- 
ly,  the  Greeks  proceeded  eight  dajB*  journey,  and  aniyed 
among  the  Chalybes.  This  people  are  few  in  number,  and 
subject  to  the  Mossynceoi ;  imd  the  subsistence  <^  most  of 
them  is  procured  by  working  in  »on.  2.  They  next  came  to 
the  Hbareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  leyel,  and  ooo- 
tained  some  towns  on  the  sea^coast,  not  yery  strongly  fortified. 
Upon  these  places  the  generals  were  inclined  to  make  an  at- 
tack, and  t^us  in  some  degree  to  benefit  the  army ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  did  not  receiye  the  ofierings  of  hospitality  that  were 
sent  them  from  the  Tibareni,  but  oMered  those  who  brought 
them  to  wait  till  they  had  considered  how  to  act,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  sacrifice.  3.  After  offering  several  yictims,  all  the 
augurs  at  la^t  gaye  their  opinion  that  the  gods  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  war.  They  then  accepted  the  presents,  and,  marchr 
^  on,  as  through  a  coantry  belon^ng  to  friend^  the^  arriyed 
in  two  days  at  Cbtyora,  a  Greek  city,  a  colony  from  Sinope, 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Tibareni. 

4.  Thus  far  the  army  had  proceeded  by  land.  The  length 
of  their  journey  down  the  country,  from  the  field  of  battle  near 
Babylon  to  Cotyora,  was  a  hftndred  and  twenty-two  days' 
march,  six  hundred  and  twenty  parasangs,  or  eighteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  stadia ;  and  the  length  of  time  spent  in  it  was 
eight  months. 

5.  Here  they  staid  forty-fiye  days;  during  which  they 
first  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  then  each  of  ^  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes,  celebrated  processions  and  gymnastic 
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games.  6.  Their  pTovisions,  meanwhile,  they  took  partly  from 
Paphl^onia,  and  partly  from  the  lands  of  the  Cotyoritea ;  for 
they  refused  to  permit  ihem  to  purchase,  or  to  receive  their  sick 
within  tbe  walls. 

7.  During  this  state  of  things  embassadors  came  from  the 
people  of  Sinope,  who  were  in  fear  about  the  city  of  Cotyora 
(for  it  belonged  to  them,  and  the  inhabitants  paid  tnem 
tribute),  and  about  the  land,  as  they  had  heard  tnat  it  -was 
being  ravaged.      Having    arrived    at    the    camp,   they  said 

iHieronymus,  who  was  thought  a  man  of  eloquence,  speaMng 
or  the  rest),  8.  "  The  people  of  Sinope,  soldiers,  have  sent  us 
hither,  first  of  all,  to  offer  you  commendation,  because,  being 
Greeks,  you  have  overcome  the  Barbarians,  and  next  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  having  arrived  here  safe,  as  we  hear,  through 
many  and  great  struggles.  9.  But  we  think  it  right  that^  as 
we  ourselves  are  Greeks,  we  should  receive  &vor,  and  not 
injury  at  the  hands  of  you  who  are  Greeks;  for  we  have 
certainly  never  been  aggressors  in  doing  you  any  ilL  '  10.  The 
people  of  Cotyora  are  ooloaists  of  ours,  and  we  gave  them  this 
land  after  having  taking  it  from  the  Barbarians ;  on  which  ac- 
count they  pay  us  as  an  appointed  tribute,  in  the  same  manna* 
as  the  people  of  Gerasus  and  Trebisond;  so  that  whatever 
evil  you  do  to  them,  the  city  of  Sinope  will  consider  itself 
aggrieved  by  it.  11.  We  are  now  informed  that,  having  en- 
tered the  town  by  force,  you  are  quartered,  some  of  you,  in  the 
houses,  and  are  taking  whatever  you  want  from  the  neighbor- 
hood without  having  obtained  the  people's  consent  12.  These 
proceedings  we  can  not  approve,  and,  if  you  continue  to  act 
thus,  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  friends  of  Corylas  and 
the  Paphlagonians,  and  whomsoever  else  we  may  be  able  to  at- 
tach to  us." 

13.  In  reply  to  these  complaints  Xenophon  rose  up  and 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  army  as  follows :  *'  We,  O  men  of 
Sinope,  have  come  bither,  content  with  having  preserved  our 
persons  and  our  arms ;  for  to  bring  away  spoil  with  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  ight  with  our  enemies,  was  impossible ; 
14.  and  now,  since  we  arrived  among  the  Greek  cities  (at 
Trebisond  for  example,  for  there  they  allowed  us  to  buy),  we 
have  got  our  provisions  by  purchase ;  and  in  return  for  the 
honors  which  they  did  us,  and  the  presents  which  they  save 
to  the  army,  we  paid  them  every  respect^  and  abstained  from 
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injuring  any  of  the  Barbarians  that  were  their  friends,  while 
to  their  enemies,  against  whom  they  led  us,  we  did  as  much 
harm  as  we  conld.     15.  Inquire  of  them  (for  the  men,  whom, 
ihiongh  friendship,  the  city  sent  along  with  us  as  guides,  are 
present  here),  what  sort  of  persons  they  found  us.     16.  But 
whithersoever  we  come  and  find  no  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing, whether  to  a  country  of  Barbarians  or  of  Greeks,   we 
take  provisions  for  ourselves,  not  tyrannically,  but  from  neces- 
sity.    17.  Thus  we  made  the  Carduchi,  the  Taochi,  and  the 
Ohaldfleans  ^not  subjects  of  the  king  indeed,  bdt  veiy  formid- 
able peopleY  our  enemies,  by  being  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  provisions  from  them,  as  they  gave  us  no  opportunity 
to  buy ;  18.  but  the  Macrones,  since  they  afforded  us  eveiy 
&cility  for  purchasing  that  they  could,  we  regarded,  though 
Barbarians,  as  friends,  and  took  nothing  from  them  by  ferce. 
19.  But  as  for  the  people  of  Ootyora  (who,  you  say,  are  your 
subjects),  for  whatever  we  have  taken  from  them  they  them- 
selves are  to  be  blamed ;  for  they  did  not  make  advances  to  us 
as  friends,  but,  shutting  their  gates,  would  neither  admit  us 
within  their  walls,  nor  offer  us  provisions  for  sale  without; 
and  they  alleged  that  the  governor  appointed  by  you  was  the 
cause  of  these  proceedings.     20.  With  regard  to  your  remark 
that  we  have .  entered  the  city  and  lodged  ourselves  in  it  by 
force,  we  requested  them  to  receive  our  sick  under  their  roo& ; 
but,  when  tney  would  not  open  their  gates,  we,  effecting  an 
entrance  where  the  place  itself  would  admit  us,^  committed  no 
farther  act  of  violence  ;  and  the  sick  now  lodge  in  the  houses, 
living  upon  their  own  means ;  while  we  place  a  guard  at  the 
gates,  only  that  our  disabled  soldiers  may  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  your  governor,  but  that  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  remove 
them  when  we  wish.     21.  The  rest  of  us,  as  you  see,  are  en- 
camped in  order  in  the  open  air,  prepared,  if  any  one  does  us 
a  service,  to  do  him  a  service  in  return ;  if  an  injury,  to  defend 
ourselves  against  him.     22l  And  as  to  your  threat  that,  if  you 
think  proper,  you  will  make  Corylas  and  the  Paphlagonians 
your  allies  against  us,  be  assured  that  we,  if  it  be  necessary, 
will  fight  with  you   both  (for  we  have  already  fought  wifli 

'  ^Edexero  aiird  rd  xt^ptovJ]  Qud  noa  ipse  locus  redpiebai :  h.  e.  qud 
nobis  per  ipsius  loci  niUwam  hcebat  urbem  inirare,  Kiihner.  Schnei* 
der^s  text  has  obK  kdexovro^  but  all  the  modeln  editors  concur  with  Bin- 
doi£ 
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enemies  much  more  numerous  than  you),  or,  if  we  think  fit,  wei 
will  make  the  Paphlagonian  leader  our  friend,  23.  for  we  have 
heard  that  he  covets  both  your  city  and  all  the  other  places  on 
the  sea.  We  shall  try  to  become  hiB  Mends  by  assisting  him 
in  the  attainment  of  what  he  desires." 

24.  After  this  speech  the  colleagues  of  Hecatonymus  testis 
fied  manifest  displeasure  at  what  he  had  said,  and  another  of  them, 
coming  forward,  said  that  they  were  not  come  to  make  war,  but 
to  declare  that  they  were  friends.  "  And  if  you  come,"  he  con- 
tinued, ''  to  the  city  of  Sinope,  we  will  receive  you  there,  with 
tokens  of  fiiendslup,  and,  for  the  present,  we  will  desire  the 
people  here  to  supply  you  with  what  they  can ;  for  we  see  ^ttat 
all  you  state  is  true."  25.  The  people  of  Cotyora  then  sei^t 
presents  to  the  army,  and  the  generals  of  the  Greeks  entertained 
the  embassadors  from  Sinope  ;  and  they  conversed  with  one 
another  about  many  other  things  that  concerned  them,  and  in- 
quired about  such  particulars  as  each  party  wanted  to  know 
respecting  the  remainder  of  the  route. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Greeks,  by  the  advice  of  Hecatonymns,  resolved  to  proceed  by  sea,  if 
the  people  of  Sinope  will  send  them  ships  enough  for  their  oonvevance. 
A  project  of  Zenophon^s  to  build  a  dtv  m  Pontus  is  frustrated  bv  the 
treachery  of  Silanus.  Several  of  the  Greeks  are  inclined  to  settle  in 
Pontus. 

1.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  day.  On  the  next,  the  generals 
assembled  the  soldiers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  call  in  the  em- 
bassadors from  Sinope  and  consult  them  about  the  rest  of 
their  journey;  for,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  proceed  by. 
land,  the  Sinopeans  seemed  likely  to  prove  useful  as  guides, 
as  they  were  well  acquainted  with  Paphlagonia ;  or  if  by  sea, 
it  appeared  that  they  would  want  the  aid  of  the  Sinopeans,  for 
they  were  the  only  people  that  seemed  able  to  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ^ips  for  transporting  the  army.  2.  Having 
requested  the  attendance  of  the  embassadors,  therefore,  they 
asked  their  opinion,  and  desired  that,  being  Greeks,  they 
would  in  the  first  place  receive  them  welP  both  by  being 

'  The  student  will  find  the  original,  in  this  passage,  somewhat  db* 
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kind  to  tbem  as  Greeks,  and  by  advisiog  them  for  the 
best. 

d.  Hecatonymufl,  rising  up,  first  stated  in  apology  for  fais 
observation  ^^that  they  woidd  make  the  Papnlagonian  their 
Mend,"  that  he  had  said  this,  not  to  imply  that  they  were 
going  to  make  war  upon  the  Greeks,  but  that  they  would 
prefer  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks  though  they  had  the  option 
of  becoming  friends  to  the  Barbarians.  When  they  called 
upon  him  to  give  them  his  adyioe,  he  spoke,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  gods,  to  the  following  effect ;  4.  ''  K  I  advise  you  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  best,  may  many  good  things  befidl  me ;  if 
not,  things  of  a  contrary  nature ;  tor  that  sort  of  counsel, 
which  is  said  to  be  sacred,^  appears  now  to  be  required ;  and, 
if  I  shall  be  thought  to  have  advised  you  well,  there  will  be 
many  of  you  to  applaud  me,  and  if  ill,  many  of  you  to  execrate 
me.  5.  I  am  aware,  then,  that  we  ourselves  shall  have  much, 
more  trouble  if  you  proceed  by  sea,  for  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  furnish  the  vessels ;  while,  if  you  go  by  land,  it  will  &11 
upon  you  to  fight  your  way.  6.  However,  I  must  tell  you 
what  I  know ;  for  I  am  well  acquainted  both  with  the  country 
of  the  Paphlagonians  and  with  their  strength.  As  for  the 
country,  it  presents  many  beautiful  plains,  and  mountains  of  a 
very  great  height ;  7.  and  I  know,  m  the  first  ^lace,  the  part 
where  you  must  certainly  make  your  entrance  into  it,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  it  at  any  other  point  than  where  the  peaks 
of  a  mountain  rise  to  a  vast  height  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
which  a  handful  of  men  in  possession  of  them  would  be  able 
to  defend;^  and,  if  they  are  pre-occupied,  not  even  all  the 

Bcure,  as  the  accusative  that  6ixe(r&ai,  should  govern  is  wanting,  and 
•EA?.i?fft  is  given  in  anticipation  of  evvovct  on  which  it  undoubtedly 
depends.  To  make  it  depend  on  dvracj  with  Heniy  Stephens,  is  mani- 
festlj  erroneous. 

^  An  allusion,  without  doubt,  to  the  proverb  lepdv  xpnf^o^  h  <JVfi6ov24f 
or  lepd  ii  avfi&ovTJjt  oonceming  which  see  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and  Pfaa- 
vorinus;  also  Zenobii  Froverbb.  4.  20,  ibique  Schottus;  also  Erasmi 
Ghiliadd.  2.  1.  47.  Erasmus  cites  Plato,  Epist  5,  and  observes  that 
lepd  is  also  applied  to  the  anchor  which  the  sailors  cast  out  as  their 
last  resort  in  danger.  Zeune  remarks  that  Upov  is  applied  to  what- 
ever is  great  and  distinguished  in  its  kind,  so  that  Xonophon  may 
mean  the  best  and  most  important  counsel    ^wrz.    Lex.  Zenoph.  s.  v. 

s  Kparelv.l  Kriiger  makes  this  verb  equivalent  to  defendere,  Kiihner 
undexBtanda  with  it  rGv  no?^fucn>,  "to  prove  superior  to  their  enemies.^ 
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men  in  the  world  would  be  able  to  force  a  passage.  These  I 
could  show  you,  if  you  would  send  any  body  with  me.  8.  Be- 
yond, I  know  that  there  are  plains,  and  a  body  of  cavalry 
which  the  Barbarians  themselves  think  superior  to  all 
the  king's  cavalry ;  and,  on  a  recent  occasion,  they  did  not 
join  him  when  he  summoned  them,  as  their  leader^  has  too 
high  a  spirit  to  do  so.  9.  But  if  you  could  even  pass  the 
mountains  unobserved,  or  anticipate  the  enemy  in  taking  pos^ 
session  of  them,  and  could  defeat  their  cavalry,  as  well  aa  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in&nty,  in  battle  on  the 
plain,  you  would  in  the  next  place  come  to  rivers,  first  to  the 
Thermodon,  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  which  I  consider 
difficult  to  pass,  especially  with  a  large  number  of  enemies 
before  you,  and  an  equal  number  following  you  behind ;  next 
to  the  Iris,  three  hundred  feet  broad  also ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
Halys,  not  less  than  two  furlongs  in  breadth,  which  you  would 
be  unable  to  cross  without,  boats ;  and  with  boats  who  would 
supply  you  ?  The  Parthenius,  too,  at  which  you  would  arrive 
if  you  were  to  pass  the  Halys,  is  equally  impassable.  10.  I 
consider  this  way,  therefore,  not  merely  as  difficult,  but  as  ab^ 
solutely  impracticable.  But  if  you  go  by  sea,  you  may  sail 
'  along  the  coast  from  hence  to  Sinope,  and  from  Sinope  to 
Heraclea;  and  from  Heraclea  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
proceeding  either  by  land  or  sea,  as  there  are  plenty  of  vessels 
at  Heraclea." 

11.  When  he  had  given  this  advice,  some  suspected  that  he 
had  given  it  through  friendship  for  Corylas,  as  he  was  a 
public  guest-friend  of  his;  others  thought  that  he  was  to 
receive  a  reward  for  his  counsel ;  and  others,  again,  imagined 
that  he  had  thus  advised  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not, 
by  marching  through  the  territory  of  the  Sinopeans,  do  any 
damage  to  it.  The  Greeks,  however,  gave  their  votes  for  going 
by  sea. 

12.  Xenophon  then  said,  "  O  men  of  Sinope,  the  soldiers 
have  chosen  the  mode  of  traveling  which  you  advise ;  and 
the  matter  now  stands  thus  :  if  the  vessels  are  to  be  furnished 

Kriiger's  method  is  the  more  simple.     "  This  pass  appears  to  be  situ- 
ated in  the  range  of  monntains  which  extends  northward  into  the 
sea,  to  form  the  cape  Jaaonium,  now  Tastm  Bumu,"    Ainsworth,  pw 
006. 
'  *  €k>rylaa 
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in  sufficient  nnmbeTs,  bo  that  not  a  man  of  tis  be  kft  here, ' 
we  will  sail ;  but  if  some  of  us  are  to  be  left  here,  and  others  to 
sail,  we  shall  not  go  on  board  the  yessels  at  all ;  13.  for  we  are 
sure  that  wherever  we  are  the  stronger,  we  shall  be  able  both 
to  save  ourselves  and  to  get  provisions,  but  that  if  we  are 
any  where  found  weaker  than  our  enemies,  it  is  quite  clear  we 
shall  be  in  the  condition  of  slaves."  14.  The  embassadors, 
on  hearing  this  statement,  desired  the  Greeks  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Sinope.  They  accordingly  seiit  Gallimachus  an 
Arcadian,  Ariston  an  Athenian,  and  Samolas  an  Achsen ;  all  of 
whom  immediately  set  out. 

15.  In  the  mean  time,  when  Xenophon  contemplated  the 
numerous  body  of  heavy-armed  Greel^  as  well  as  the  great 
number  of  peltasts,  archers,  slingers,  and  cavalry,  rendered 
extremely  efficient  by  exercise,  that  were  now  in  Pontus, 
where  so  large  a  force  could  not  be, collected  without  great 
expense,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  an  honorable 
undertaking  to  acquire  territory  and  power  for  Greece  by 
founding  a  city  there.  16.  He  thought  that  such  a  city  might 
become  great,  when  he  considered  both  the  number  of  the 
Greeks  tliemselves,  and  that  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants 
of  Pontus.  With  reference  to  this  project  he  offered  a  sacri- 
fice, summoning  to  it  Silanus  of  Ambracia,  who  had  been 
augur  to  Cyrus,  before  he  spoke  on  the  subject  to  any  one  of 
the  soldiers.  17.  Silanus,  fearing  that  the  scheme  might  take 
effect,  and  that  the  army  might  form  a  settlement  somewhere, 
spread  a  report  through  &e  army  that  Xenophon  wanted 
them  all  to  remain  there,  and  form  a  city,  and  thus  give  him 
&me  and  power.  18.^utwhat  Silanus  himself  wi^ed,  was 
to  set  off  for  Greece  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  bad  saved  the 
^ree  thousand  darics  that  he  had  received  from  Cyrus,  when, 
lAcrificing  for  him,  he  gave  a  true  prediction  concerning  the 
/en  days.^  19.  As  to  the  soldiers,  when  they  heard  of  the 
matter,  some  thought  it  best  to  stay  there,  but  the  majority 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  Timasion  the  Daidanian  and 
Thorax  the  Boeotian  told  some  merchants  of  Heraclea  and 
Sinope  who  happened  to  be  there,  that  if  they  did  not 
procure  pay  for  the  troops  so  that  they  might  have  provisions 
on  the  voyage,  there  would  be  danger  of  so  great  an  anny 

>  L  1. 18. 
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remaimng  in  Pontns ;  for  Xenophon,  said  they,  is  fonning 
this  project,  and  desires  us,  when  the  yessels  have  arrived, 
suddenly  to  say  to  the  army,  20.  ^  Soldiers,  we  ohserve  that 
we  are  now  at  a  loss  hoth  how  to  get  provisions  for  our 
voyage,  and  how  to  benefit  our  £Eunilies  on  returning  home. 
But  if  you  are  inclined  to  select  some  spot,  wherever  you 
please,  in  the  inhabited  country  around  tne  Euxine,  and  to 
take  possession  of  it,  allowing  those  to  go  home  who  are 
desirous  to  go,  and  those  who  are  willing,  to  settle  here,  you 
have  ships  at  command,  so  that  you  may  make  a  sudden  de- 
scent upon  any  part  you  may  think  proper."  21.  The  mer- 
chants, on  hearing  this  account,  ccxnmunicated  it  to  thdr  cities; 
and  Timasion  the  Dardanian  sent  with  them  Eurymachus,  also 
a  Dardanian,  and  Thorax  the  Boeotian,  to  make  the  same  state- 
ment. The  people  of  Sinope  and  Heraclea,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  this,  sent  to  Timasion,  and  engaged  him,  on  receipt  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  use  his  infiuence  in  bringing  it  to 
pass  that  the  army  might  sail  out  of  the  Euxine.  22.  He 
willingly  listened  to  this  proposal,  and  made  a  speech,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  soldiers  to  the  following  purport :  ^  We  ought 
not  to  give  our  thoughts,  soldiers,  to  remaining  here ;  or  to 
esteem  any  other  country  as  preferable  to  Greece.  I  helur, 
however,  ikat  certain  persons  are  sacrificing  with  a  view  to 
this  object,  without  informing  you  of  it  23.  But,  if  you 
will  sail  out  of  the  Euxine,  I  engage  to  ^ve  each  of  you 
monthly  a  stater  of  Oyzicus^  as  pay,  computing  firom  the  first 
day  of  the  month;  and  I  will  then  conduct  you  to  Troas, 
from  whence  I  am  an  exile,  and  my  city  shall  aid  you,  for  my 
countrymen  will  gladly  receive  mel  Jli,  I  will  also  guide  you 
to  places  from  which  you  may  get  wealth,  for  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  .^Eolia,  Phrygia,  Troas,  and  all  the  satrapy  of 
Phamabazus,  partly  from  being  a  native  of  that  quarter,  and 
partly  from  having  served  there  with  Clearchus  and  Dercyl- 
lidas. 

25.  Thorax  the  Boeotian,  who  was  always  contending  with 
Xenophon  for  the  chief  command,  immediately*  stood  up,  and 
said,  that  if  they  sailed  out  of  the  Euxine,  there  would  be 

^  Worth  about  225.  9d.  according  to  Husse^r,  ch.  vL  sect  4. 
s  Dindorf,   with  most  other  e^tors,  has  air^ic.     I  have  thought 
proper  to  foUow  Schneider  in  reading  evi^,  which  occurs  in  two 

MftlUlBOriptB. 
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before  them  tibe  ChersDnese/  a  fine  and  rich  country ;  *8o  that 
Buch  as  "wished  might  settle  there,  and  such  as  were  unwilling 
to  do  so  might  return  home ;  adding  that  it  was  ridiculous, 
when  there  was  abundance  of  rich  land  in  Greece,  to  seek 
settlements  in  a  country  of  Barbarians.  26.  '^  And  until  you 
arrive  there,"  said  he,  "I,  as  well  as  Timasion,  engage  that 
you  shall  hare  pay."  This  he  said  from  having  learned  what 
the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Sinope  had  promised  on  condition 
that  they  sailei^  away.  Xenophon,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
silent  27.  Philesius  and  Lyoon,  however,  both  Aclueanfi, 
rose  up  and  observed  that  it  was  intolerable  that  Xenophon 
should  privately  persuade  the  soldiers  to  remain,  and  sacrifice 
with  a  view  to  their  stay,  not  allowing  the  army  to  participate 
in  the  sacrifice,  and  saying  nothing  on  the  subject  to  the 
general  council.  Xenophon  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  rise 
and  speak  as  follows : 

'  28.  ^*  I  sacrifice,  as  you  see,  soldiers,""  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  both  for  you  and  for  myseli^  in  order  that  I  may  say, 
and  tJiink,  and  do  such  things  as  may  be  most  honorable  and 
advantageous  both  for  yourselves  and  me ;  and  I  was  just  now 
sacrificing  about  this  very  consideration,  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  proceed  to  speak  and  treat  with  you  on  this  subject, 
or  not  to  touch  on  the  point  at  all.  29.  Silanus  the  augur  in- 
formed me,  what  was  the  most  important  particular,  that  the 
victims  were  favorable,  but  added  (for  he  knew  that  I  was 
not  unskilled  in .  such  matters,  from  being  constantly  present 
at  the  sacrifices),  that  some  fraud  and  treacheiy  was  indicated 
against  me  by  the  sacrifices,  as  being  conscious,  forsooth,  that 
be  himself  was  treacherously  purposing  to  calumniate  me  to 
you ;  for  he  it  was  that  spread  the  report  that  I  intended  to 
carry  this  scheme  into  execution  without  gaining  your  con- 
sent 30.  If  indeed  I  had  seen  you  in  want,  I  should  have 
meditated  some  scheme,  of  which  the  result  might  have  been 
that  you,  after  possessing  yourselves  of  some  town,*  might 
sail  home,  such  of  you  as  were  inclined,  immediately,  and  such 
as  were  not  so,  after  they  had  acquired,  sufficient  to  be  of  some 
benefit  to  their  families.  31.  But  smce  I  see  the  people  of 
Heraclea  and  Sinope  sending  you  vessels  to  sail   in,    and 

'  The  Thradan  Chersonese. 

'  Uohv,]  Haken  thinks  that  Xenophon  meditated  taking  possession 
of  the-eity  of  Gotyora.    Oomp.  sect  15. 
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individuals  here  promising  yoa  pay  from  the  begimiing  of  the 
month,  it  appears  to  me  an  excellent  thing  for  us,  after  gating 
safe  where  we  wish  to  be,  to  receive  pay  for  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  preserved;^  and  I  mvsel^  accordingly,  give  up  this 
project,  and  thint  that  all  who  have  come  to  me  saying  that 
we  ought  to  act  in  this  manner,  should  give  it  up  likewise. 
32.  For  what  I  think  is  this ;  that  while  you  continue  together, 
as  at  present,  in  laige  numbers,  you  are  likely  to  be  held  in 
honor,  and  to  find  provisions  (since  in  superior  strength  lies 
the  privilege  of  taking  what  belongs  to  the  weaker) ;  but  if  you 
are  divided,  and  your  force  broken  into  small  bodies,  you  will 
neither  be  able  to  procure  subsistence,  nor  effect  a  departure 
to  your  satisfiEUstion.  33.  My  opinion,  consequently,  is  the 
same  with  your  own,  that  we  ought  to  set  out  for  Greece,  and 
that  if  any  one  remain  here,  or  be  found  leaving  any  one  be- 
hlhd,  before  the  whole  army  is  in  a  place  of  safety,  he  be 
brought  to  trial  as  iC  criminal.  And  by  whomsoever,'^  he  add- 
ed, ''  these  sentiments  are  approved,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand." 
They  all  held  them  up. 

34.  But  Silanus  cried  out  in  opposition,  and  attempted  to 
show  that  such  as  wished  to  leave  the  army  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  This  proposition,  however,  the  soldiers  would 
not  endure,  but  threatened  that,  if  they  caught  him  running 
away,  they  would  inflict  punishment  on  him.  35.  Soon  after, 
when  the  Heracleans  learned  that  it  was  resolved  to  sail  out 
of  the  £uxine,  and  that  it  was  Xenophon  who  had  put  the 
matter  to  the  vote  they  sent  the  ships ;  but  about  the  money 
for  pay,  which  they  had  promised  to  Timasion  and  Thorax, 
they  broke  their  word.  36.  In  consequence,  those  who  had 
engaged  for  its  payment  were  confounded,  and  in  dread  of 
the  army.      Talang  with  them^  therefore,  the  rest  of  the 


1  tHiad^dv  Tjjc  auTtfpiag  Tia/Mveiv.']  An  elegant  expression,  with  a 
certain  irony,  for  if  one  pereon  is  saved  by  another,  he  does  not  receive, 
but  give,  a  reward  for  his  preservation.  Compare  viL  6.  30 :  fiicr^dv 
irpoaereXn  rfjc  dodaXelaci  "  he  gave  you  in  addition  a  reward  for  the 
safety  which  he  secured  you."  With  like  humor  Xenophon  says  in  his 
MemorabiL  ii  6. 4,  ei$  ()d  vruoxuv  dvexerai :  and  so  v.  8. 13,  dooig  aC^etr&ai 
/iiv  ripKEi  6C  vfmc.  That  this  very  nicety  of  language  has  led  to  corrup- 
tion of  the  passage,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Kuhner.  Hutchinson  and 
Leundavius  read  itoptia^,  which  occurs  in  some  manuscripts,  and  which 
Bomemann  is  indined  to  prefer. 
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generals,  those  at  least  to  whom  thev  had  eoatmunieated  what 
tiiey  were  previously  attempting  (and  these  were  all  except 
Neon  of  Asina,'  who  commanded  under  (xheinsophus,  and 
Cheirisophus  had  not  yet  returned),  they  went  to  Xenophon, 
and  told  him  that  they  were  sorry  for  what  had  been  done, 
and  that  it  seemed  the  best  course  to  them,  since  they  had 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  river  Phasis,  and  take  possession  of  the 
country  of  the  Phasians,  of  whom  a  grandson  of  JSetes' 
happened  then  to  be  king.  37.  Xenophon  replied  that  he 
woidd  propose  nothing  of  the  sort  to  the  troops,  *^  but  assemble 
them  yourselves,"  said  he,  '*  and  lay  the  matter  before  them 
if  you  please."  Timasion  the  Dardanian  then  gave  his 
opinion  that  they  should  not  call  a  general  assembly,  biit  that 
each  of  the  leaders  should  endeavor,  in  the  first  place,  to 
persuade  his  own  men.  They  accordingly  went  oS  and  put 
this  plan  in  execution. 


CHAPTER  VH. 


Xenophon,  bein^  aoonsed  of  enooniBgin^  the  army  to  sail  to  the  Phasis,  de^ 
fenoB  himself  in  a  formal  speech,  and  is  the  means  of  biinging  certain  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  some  time  before  insulted  the  embassadors  from 
Corasns,  to  pmiishment. 

1.  The  soldiers  now  learned  that  these  matters  were  in 
agitation;  and  Neon  of  Asina  told  them  that  Xenophon, 
having  brought  the  other  generals  over  to  his  side,  was  re- 
solved to  deceive  the  army  and  take  them  back  again  to  the 
Phasis.  2.  The  soldiers,  on  hearing  this  account,  were  greatly 
displeased,  meetings  began  to  be  held,  and  laiots  collected 
among  them;  and  they  gave  great  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would  act  as  they  had  done  to  the  heralds  of  the  Colchians 
and  th^ commissaries  of  the  market;  for  as  many  of  them  as 
bad  not  escaped  to  the  sea  had  been  stoned.'     3.  As  soon  as 

I  A  town  of  Laconia ;  he  is  accordingly  called  Acucavutoci  ^  ^* 
29. 

*  JEetes  was  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Colchis.  Strabo,  i.  2, 
p.  71. 

a  Of  this  affiur  no  account  haa  been  given ;  but  it  is  told  belpw,  saet 

▼OL.  Z.  8 
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XenopliOD  observed  this  state  of  things,  he  thought  proper  to 
call  the  army  immediately  together,  and  not  to  leave  them  to 
collect  of  their  own  accord.  He  therefore  ordered  the  herald 
to  summon  a  general  assembly,  4.  and  the  troops,  when  they 
heard  the  herald's  voice,  hastened  to  the  meeting  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  Xenophon  did  not  ^cuse  the  other  generals 
of  having  come  to  him,^  but  addressed  the  troops  thus : 

5.  "  I  hear,  soldiers,  that  some  one  accuses  me  of  intending 
to  deceive  you,  and  to  take  you  to  the  Phasis.  Hear  me 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  if  I  appear  to  have 
done  wrong,  I  ought  not  to  depart  hence  till  I  have  suffered 
due  punishihent;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  accusers  are 
proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  treat  them,  I  beseech  you,  as  they 
deserve.  6.  You  doubtless  know," he  continued,  "where  the 
Sim  rises  and  where  it  sets,  and  that  whoever  intends  to  go 
to  Greece  must  proceed  toward  the  west,  and  whoever  woifld 
go  to  the  Barbarians,  in  the  contrary  direction,  toward  the  east ; 
and  is  there  any  one,  then,  who  would  be  able  deceitfully  to 
persuade  you  that  the  sun  rises  in  this  quarter  and  sets  in  tibat^ 
sets  here,  and  rises  there  ^  7.  You  also  know  that  the  north 
wind  carries  you  out  of  the  Euxine  Sea  toward  Greece,  and 
the  south  wind  inward  toward  the  Phasis ;  and  you  exclaim, 
when  the  north  wind  blows,  that  it  is  fair  sailing  for  Greece. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  any  one  could  deceive  you  with  regard 
to  tms,  to  induce  you  to  embark  when  the  south  wind  is 
blowing?  But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  I  shall  put  you  on 
board  when  it  is  calm.  8.  I  however  shall  sail  but  in  one 
ship,  and  you  in  a  hundred  at  least ;  and  how  then  could  I 
force  you  to  sail  with  me  against  your  will,  or  lead  you  away 
by  deceit  ?  9.  But  I  will  suppose  that  you  are  deceived  and 
bewitched  by  me,  and  arrive  at  the  Phasis ;  we  then  land  in 
the  country ;  you  will  know  very  well  that  you  are  not  in 
Greece,  and  I,  who  have  deceived  you,  shall  be  but  one,  while 

13-25.  Weiske  blames  Xenophon  for  this  omission,  if  it  be  nil  rather, 
he  says,  the  fault  of  transcribers.  Kriiger  defends  Xenophon  on  the 
ground  that  he  wished  to  avoid  repetition. 

1  Of  having  come  to  him  to  propose  an  invasion  of  the  country  of  the 
Phasians,  a  6,  sect.  36. 

'  We  must  suppose  the  speaker  to  point  to  the  different  quarters  as 
he  alluded  to  them.  SchsBfer  (Meletem.  Orit  p.  3),  and  Weiske  have 
proposed  other  readings  of  the  passage,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  just 
oauae  for  disturbing  It 
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• 

you  wlio  have  been  deceived,  will  be  nearly  ten  thousand, 
with  arms  in  your  hands ;  and  how  could  one  individual  more 
effectually  bring  vengeance  on  himself  than  by  planning  thus 
concerning  himself  and  you?  10.  But  these  charges  proceed 
from  foolish  men,  and  men  who  are  jealous  of  me  because  I 
am  honored  by  you ;  though  indeed  they  are  jealous  without 
reason ;  for  whdch  of  them  do  I  hinder  m>m  speaking  before 
you,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  propose  for  your  advantage,  or 
from  fighting,  if  he  w^es,  for  you  and  himself^  or  from 
watching,  if  he  cares  to  do  so,  for  your  safety  ?  When  you 
choose  officers,  do  I  stand  in  the  way  of  anyone?  I  am 
ready  to  resign ;  let  another^  take  the  command ;  only  let 
him  show  that  he  would  do  something  for  your  advantage. 
11.  What  I  have  said,  however,  upon  fiiis  pomt,  is  sufficient. 
But  if  any  one  of  you  thinks  that  he  could  of  himself  have 
been  deceived  in  this  matter,  or  that  any  other  person  could 
have  deceived  him  in  it,*  let  him  speak  and  make  known  his 
thoughts  to  us. 

12.  "When  you  are  satisfied  on  this  head,  do  not  dis- 
perse until  you  have  heard  something  of  a  sort  of  conduct, 
which,  I  perceive,  is  beginning  to  show  itself  among  the 
troops ;  for  if  it  goes  on,  and  becomes  what  it  threatens  to  be, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  considar  about  ourselves,  that  we  may  not 
appear  in  the  si^t  of  gods  and  men,  of  enemies  and  friends, 
to  be  the  basest  and  most  infamous  of  all  men,  and  bring  our- 
selves utterly  into  contempt"  13.  The  soldiers,  on  hearing 
these  words,  wondered  what  the  matter  could  be,  and  desired 
him  to  proceed.  He  ycordingly  lesumed  his  speech :  "  You 
are  aware  that  there  were  some  places  upon  die  mountains 
belonging  to  the  Barbarians,  and  in  alliance  with  the  people 
of  Cerasus,  from  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  came  down 
to  us,  and  offered  to  sell  us  cattle  for  sacrifice,  and  such  other 
things  as  they  had.  Some  of  you  seem  to  have  gone  to  the 
nearest^f  these  places,  and  to  have  made  some  purchases  and 
returned.  14.  Clearchus,  one  of  the  captains,  understanding 
that  this  place  was  small  and  unguarded,  because  the  people 
supposed  that  they  were  in  friendship  with  us,  went  against 

1  He  seems  to  allude  to  Thorax,  the  Bodotiaa,  mention  c  6,  sect  1^. 
SutchinsoTL 

*  E/  66  TIC  vfidVf  K.  T.  U]  Si  quia  verd  vestrum  pittei  vd  fieri  posse  aut 
ui  ipse  se  iia  deceperU,  anU  aliua  ipaum  ita  deceperU.    Bomemann. 
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it  in  the  nigbt  to  plunder  it,  wi&oat  tdlinff  any.of  nsof  his 
intention.  15.  He  had  purposed,  if  he  shomd  take  the  pkoe, 
not  to  return  again  to  the  army,  but,  embarking  in  a  yeeeel, 
in  which  his  comrades  were  saiHng  along  the  coast,  and  put- 
ting on  board  whaterer  he  got^  to  sail  dear  away  out  of  the 
Euxine;  His  companions  in  the  vessel  had  concerted  all  this 
with  him,  as  I  now  learn.  16.  Assembling  therefore  as  many 
as  he  could  induce  to  follow  him,  he  led  them  toward  the 

Elace.  But  daylight  overtook  him  on  his  way,  and  the  in- 
abitants  ^Uecting  together,  and  hurling  missiles,  and  usdng 
other  weapons,  from  their  places  of  defense,  killed  Clearchus 
and  several  of  the  rest ;  some  few  of  them  retreated  to  C&air 
BUS.  17.  These  occurrences  happened  on  the  day  on  which 
we  set  out  hither  from  Cerasus  by  land,  and  while  some  of 
those  who  were  to  saiP  along  the  coast  were  still  at  Gerasus, 
not  having  as  yet  weighed  anchor.  After  this,  as  the  people 
of  Cerasus  state,  three  of  the  older  men  came  from  the  place, 
desiring  to  have  an  interview  with  our  common  assembly. 
18.  As  they  did  not  find  us,  they  told  the  people  of  Cerasus 
that  they  wondered  why  we  had  thought  of  attacking  thenL 
The  people  of  Cerasus,  however,  said  that  when  they  told 
them  that  the*  outrage  had  not  been  committed  by  public  au- 
thority, they  were  delighted,  and  were  going  to  sail  hither  to 
give  us  an  account  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  invite  those 
who  wished  it  to  take  their  dead  and  bury  them.  19.  But 
some  of  the  Greeks  that  had  fled  happened  to  be  stili  at 
Cerasus,  and  discovering  whither  the  Barbarians  were  going, 
had  the  daring  tOw  throw  stones  at  them  themselves,  and 
encouraged  others  to  do  the  same.  Thus  these  men,  the  three 
deputies,  were  stoned  to  death. 

20.  "  When  this  crime  was  committed,  some  of  the  people 
of  Cerasus  came  to  us,  and  gave  t^s  an  account  of  the  affair. 
We,  the  generals,  on  listening  to  it,  were  greatly  concerned  at 
what  had  happened,  and  consulted  with  the  men  from  Cerasus 
how  the  dealt  Greeks  might  be  buried.  21.  As  we  were  dt- 
ling  in  council,  outside  the  quarters  of  the  heavy-armed  men, 
we  suddenly  heard  a  great  outciy  of  voices,  '  Strike,  strike, 
throw,  throw  I '  and  immediately  saw  a  great  number  of  men 
running  together  with  stones  in  their  himds,  and  others  pick* 

1  Ti3v  n^^cvTUpJ]  See  o;  4,  sect  1 ;  &  S,  i«ot  1. 
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ing  ihem  up.  22.  The  peoples  of  Oerasus,  as  having  witnessed 
what  had  happened  among  themselves,  retreated  in  fear  to  their 
vessels ;  and  there  were  some  c3f  ns,  by  Jove,  who  were  also 
in  fear.  23.  I,  for  my  part,  went  up  to  them,  and  asked  them 
what  the  matter  was.  Some  of  them  knew  nothing  about  it ; 
and  yet  had  stones  in  their  hands.  When  at  le^th  I  met 
with  one  who  did  know,  he  told  me  that  the  commissaries  of 
the  market  were  treating  the  army  in  a  manner  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 24.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  soldiers  perceived  the 
commissary  Zelarchus  retreating  toward  the  sea,  and  called 
out ;  the  rest,  hearing  the  cry,  rushed  toward  him  as  if  a  wild 
boar  or  a  stag  had  appeared.  25.  The  men  of  Cerasus,  seeing 
the  soldiers  hurrying  in  their  direction,  and  thinking  that  they 
were  coming  to  attack  them,  fled  in  all  haste,  and  threw  them- 
selves into  ihe  sea ;  when  some  of  our  men  threw  themselves 
in  likewise,  and  such  as  did  not  know  how  to  swim  were 
drowned.  26.  Why  do  you  think  that  these  men  fled  ?  They 
had  done  no  wrong ;  but  they  were  afraid  that  some  madness, 
like  that  of  dogs,  must  have  seized  our  men.  If  things  are  to 
go  on  thus,  consider  what  will  be  the  state  of  our  army.  27. 
You,  as  a  body,  will  not  have  the  privilege  either  of  commencing 
war  with  whom  you  please,  or  of  breaking  it  off,  but  every 
man  that  chooses  may  lead  off  troops  of  his  own  will,  on 
whatever  enterprise  he  thinks  proper.  And  if  any  deputies 
come  to  you,  to  ask  for  peace  or  any  thing  else,  whoever 
pleases  may,  by  putting  them  to  death,  prevent  you  from  hear* 
ing  the  requests  of  those  who  apply  to  you.  28.  Besides,  those 
whom  you  have  all  elected  generals,  will  then  be  of  no  au- 
thority, but  whoever  may  elect  himself  genei^al,  and  be  inclined 
to  cry  '  Throw,  throw,'  will  be  able  to  put  to  death  either 
officer  or  private  among  you,  whomsoever  he  pleases,  without 
a  trial,  at  least  if  men  be  found,  as  in  this  recent  instance,  to 
obey  him. 

29.  "  Consider,  too,  what  these  self-elected  leaders  have 
done  for  you.  If  Zelarchus  the  conunissaiy  has  done  you 
any  wrong,  he  has  sailed  off  without  making  any  atonement 
%>  you ;  if  be  has  done  yon  none,  he  has  fled  from  the  camp 
for  fear  of  being  put  to  death  unjustly  and  without  trial.  30. 
Those  who  stoned  the  deputies  have  made  it  unsafe  for  you 
alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  to  go  to  Cerasus,  unless  with  a  power- 
ful force;  and  with  regard  to  the  dead,  whom,  previously, 
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those  that  killed  them  invited  yon  to  bury,  they  have  rendered 
it  no  longer  safe  for  you  to  carry  them  off,  even  though  attended 
with  a  herald's  stafi*.  Who,  indeed,  that  has  killed  heralds, 
will  be  willing  to  go  as  a  herald  ?  However,  we  have  requested 
the  people  of  Cerasus  to  bury  them. 

31.  *^  If  these  proceedings  be  right,  let  them  be  sanctioned 
by  you,  in  order  that,  as  such  conduct  is  to  be  pursued,  every 
man  may  procure  a  guard  for  himself  and  enaeavor  to  pitch 
his  tent  in  a  strong  and  a<)vantageous  position.^  32.  But  if 
such  acts  appear  to  you  rather  those  of  wild  beasts  4Rhan  of 
men,  contrive  some  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  them;  or,  if 
you  do  not,  how,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  shall  we  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  with  any  satisfaction,  while  we  are  guilty  of  impious 
deeds  ?  Or  how  shall  we  fight  with  our  enemies,  if  we  kill 
one  another  ?'  33.  Or  what  city  will  receive  us  with  friend- 
ship, that  sees  such  lawlessness  among  us?  Or  who,  with 
any  confidence,  will  offer  us  provisions  for  sale,  if  we  are 
found  to  offend  in  things  of  such  moment  ?'  Or,  in  the  coun- 
try where  we  expected  to  obtain  the  pr^use  of  all,  who  will 
praise  us  if  we  bear  such  a  character  ?  For  I  am  very  certain 
that  we  should  pronounce  others,  who  should  be  guilty  of  such 
acts,  to  be  bad  men." 

34.  In  consequence  they  all  stood  up  and  said  that  the 
leaders  in  these  proceedings  should  suffer  punishment;  that 
for  the  future  it  should  be  forbidden  to  enter  upon  ^y  law- 
lessness of  the  kind,  and  that  whoever  attempted  any,  should 
be  put  to  death ;  that  the  generals  should  bring  all  such  per- 
sons to  trial ;  and  that  there  should  be  trials  also  in  case  any 
person  had  been  wronged  in  any  way  since  Cyrus  was  killed. 
The  captains  they  appointed  to  be  judges.     On  the  motion  of 

*  T^  kpvfivH  {)nepde^ia — l;i;«v  anifvovv.']  Munita  et  edita  loco.  Bome- 
mann.  T^uTTijireBinidtum^iMerat  JTiiftner.  ^irirepdi^iog  ia  properly  high 
on  the  rights  hence  taken  to  signify  camma'nding^  advafUageow.  Kriiger, 
however,  thinks  that  either  kpvfivd  or  inepdi^ia  should  be  stmck  out  of 
the  text.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  vnepdi^ia  was  interpolated.  Perhaps 
Xenophon,  as  he  pronounced  the  word,  pointed  to  some  strong  position 
on  his  right 

s  Referring   to   the   treatment   of  the    Greeks   of  Cerasus,    sect^ 
16-23. 

'  Uepl  rd  fuyiara  Toi.avTaS\  This  appears  principally  to  allude  to  the 
murder  of  the  heralds,  which  was  the  most  grievous  violation  of  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  of  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  4)ut  in  some  measure  also 
to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  dyopavS/io^.    Bayimr, 
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Xenophon,  too,  and  with  the»  concurrence  of  the  augurs,  it 
-was  resolved  to  purify  the  army.  The  purification  accordingly 
took  place. 


CHAPTER  Vm 


A  resolntion  is  passed  that  the  generals  shall  give  an  acoonnt  of  their  con- 
dact  Xenophon  is  accused  By  some  of  the  soldiers  of  having  inflicted 
BtripM  upon  them.  Xenophon  acknowledges  the  facts,  but  amply  jnsti- 
fles  Jiis  conduct. 

1.  It  was  resolved  also  that  the  generals  should  ffive  an 
account  of  their  conduct  during  the  time  past ;  and  when 
they  gave  it,  Philesius  and  Xanthicles  were  condemned,  for 
their  negligent  custody  of  the  cargoes  of  the  merchant  ships,' 
to  pay  the  sum  that  was  deficient,  namely,  each  twenty  minae ;' 
and  Sophaenetus  was  fined  ten  minse,  because,  being  chosen  a 
general,  he  had  neglected  his  duty. 

Some  also  brought  accusations  against  Xenophon,  alleging 
that  they  had  been  beaten  by  him ;  and  made  their  charges 
on  the  ground  that  his  conduct  had  been  tyrannical.  2. 
Xenophon,  standing  up,  called  upon  him  who  had  spoken  first,* 
to  say  where  he  had  been  beaten.  He  replied,  **  Where  we 
were  perishing  with  the  cold,  and  where  the  greatest  fall  of 
snow  was."  3.  Xenophon  rejoined,  '^  I^  during  such  severe 
weather  as  you  mention,  when  provisions  were  failing  us, 
when  we  had  not  wine  even  to  smell  to,^  when  many  of  us 
Were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  the  enemy  were  close  be- 
liind  us,  if,  I  say,  I  acted  tyrannically  at  such  a  time,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  must  have  been  more  spiteful  even  than 
asses,^  in  which  they  say  that  from  spite  fatigue  is  not  pro- 

1  See  V.  1.  16. 

s  About  £81  6«.,  the  mina  being  valued  at  £4  Is,  3cL    Hussey,  cb. 

liL  sect  12. 

9  The  word  npurov  occurs  twice  in  Dindorf 'a  and  most  other  texts. 
Bomemann  and  Kuhner  judiciously  omit  the  second. 

*  Olvov  6^  fiTiS'  6a<ppaiveaT^at  irapovj]  "  And  it  not  being  in  our  power 
even  to  ameU  to  wine."  Kriiger  would  read  Trapovrof,  which  would  be 
an  improvement,  though  certainly  no  change  is  necessary. 

•  Tuv  5vwv  <}6pi(rT6Tepof,]  A  proverbial  pxpreasion.  The^  commenta- 
tors adduce  Lucian,  Pseudologist.  3 :  elSivai  ovuv  iLndvruv  {iBpurroTaTov 
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dtioed.  4.  Tell  us,  however,  for  what  cause  you  were  heaten. 
Did  I  ask  you  for  any  thing,  and  beat  you  when  you  would 
not  give  it  me  ?  Or  did  I  demand  any  thing  back  from  you, 
or  was  I  fighting  about  any  object  of  affection,  or  did  I  abuse 
you  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  ?"  6.  As  he  said  that  there  was 
nothing  of  this  kind,  Xenophon  asked  him  whether  he  was 
one  of  the  heavy-armed  men  f  He  answered,  "  No."  Whether 
he  was  one  of  the  peltasts  ?  He  said  that  he  was  not^  but 
was  a  free-man,  set  to  drive  a  mule  by  his  comrades.  6, 
Xenophon  now  recognized  him,  and  asked  him,  '^  Are  you  the 
man  that  was  carrying  the  sick  person  ?"  ^  I  certainly  am,'' 
replied  he,  *^  for  you  compelled  me  to  do  so,  and  scattered 
about  the  baggage  of  my  comrades."  7.  *'The  scattering," 
rejoined  Xenophon,  ^^  was  something  in  this  way ;  I  distrib- 
uted it  to  others  to  carry,  and  directed  them  to  bring  it  to 
me  again ;  and,  on  receiving  it,  I  restored  it  all  safe  to  you, 
after  you  had  produced  the  man  that  I  gave  you  in  charge. 
But  hear,"  he  continued,  "'  how  the  affair  happened ;  for  it  is 
worth  your  while.  8.  A  man  was  left  behind  because  he  was 
BO  longer  able  to  continue  his  march ;  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
man  but  that  he  was  one  of  us ;  and  I  obliged  you  to  carry 
him,  that  he  might  not  perish ;  for,  as  I  beheve,  the  enemy 
were  in  pursuit  of  us."  This  the  man  acknowledged.  D. 
"'  Then,"  said  Xenophon,  "•  afiter  I  had  ordered  you  to  go  be- 
fore, I  soon  overtook  you,  and  found  you,  as  I  came  up  with 
the  reaivguard,  digging  a  pit  for  the  purpose  of  burying  tho 
man ;  when  I  stopped  and  commended  you.  10.  But  as  tho 
man^  while  we  stood  by,  drew  in  his  leg,  ail  who  were  present 
eried  out  that  he  waa  alive ;  and  you  said,  *  He  may  be  as 
much  alive  as  he  likes,  for  I  shall  not  carry  him.'  Upon  this 
I  struck  you ;  you  say  but  the  truth ;  for  you  seemed  to  me 
to  have  been  aware^  that  the  mtaitDas  alive."     11.  "What 

ae  bvta.  Piscat.  34;  doeXyearipovg  irOv  bvov,  Kufmer.  The  latter 
quotation,  however,  is  to  be  understood  de  lihidinef  with  which,  as 
Schneider  observes,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here,  the  allusion  being  only 
to  the  malice  of  the  animal,  which  it  will  exhibit  even  under  the  greatest 
sufferings.  *'  Every  body  knows,!*  says  Spelman,  "  that  asses,  and  mules 
their  o&pring,  have  suoh  an  inbred  viciousness,  that  no  &tigue  can 
subdue  it."  Spelman  may  be  rather  too  positive  in  saying  that  every  "body 
knows ;  but  the  proverb  shows  that  such  notion  must  have  prevailed 
amozig  the  Greeks. 

I  'ESo^oQ — eldon  iotKevaL]  "Ton  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  one  know- 
ing" 
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then,"  exclaimed  the  accuser,  '*  did  he  the  less  die,  after  I  had 
shown  him  to  you  ?"  "  We  shall  all  die,"  rejoined  Xenophon, 
"  but  must  we  for  that  reason  be  buried  alive  ?"  12.  At  this 
all  the  assembly  cried  out  that  Xenophon  had  not  beatjen  him 
enough. 

He  then  called  upon  the  rest  to  state  on  what  account  each 
of  them  had  been  struck.  13.  But  as  none  of  them  stood  for- 
ward, he  said,  "  I  aclmowledfi:e,  fellow-soldiers,  that  I  have 
beaten  men  for  leaving  theiri::nk8;  such  men'  as  were  con- 
tent  to  be  saved  by  our  exertions,  and,  while  we  marched  in 
order  and  fought  where  it  was  necessary,  tried,  by  quitting 
their  places,  and  hurrying  on  before  us,  to  get  plunder,  and 
gain  in  that  respect  an  advantage  over  us.  Had  we  all  acted 
m  this  way,  we  should  all  have  perished.  14. 1  also  struck 
some,  and  forced  them  to  march,  who  were  giving  way  to  in- 
action, unwilling  to  rise,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  the 
enemy ;  for  I  myself,  when  I  was  once  waiting,  during  the 
excessive  cold,  for  some  of  the  men  to  pack  up  their  baggage, 
and  had  sat  for  a  considerable  time,  found  that  I  could  hardly 
get  up  and  stretch  my  legs.  16.  Having  therefore  had  ex- 
perience in  my  own  person,  whenever  afterward  I  saw  any 
other  sitting  down  and  indulging  in  sloth,  I  drove  him  on ; 
for  motion  and  manful  exertion  created  a  certain  warmth  and 
suppleness,  but  sitting  and  inaction,  I  observed,  contributed 
to  the  congealing  of  the  blood,  and  the  mortification  of  the 
toes,  which  you  know  that  many  have  suflfered.  16.  Others, 
perhaps,  who  had  loitered  behind  from  indolence,  and  who 
hindered  both  you  who  were  in  front,  and  us  who  were  in  the 
rear,  from  advancing,  I  may  have  struck  with  my  fist,  that 
they  might  not  be  struck  with  the  spear  of  the  enemy.  17. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  thus  been  preserved,  may  now,  if 
they  have  sufiered  any  thing  from  me  contrary  to  justice,  ob- 
tain redress ;  but  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  what  injury  could  they  have  suffered  of  such  magni- 
tude, as  that  they  would  ever  have  claimed  to  get  satisfaction 
for  it!*     18.  My  case,"  he  proceeded,  "  is  plain ;  for  if  I  have 

*  T£  fiiya  uv  oDruc  if^c^ov  5tov  diKijv  av  ij^iow  ?,aft6a.veiv ;]  The 
sense  of  this  passage  is  excellently  given  by  Amasaeus :  Quid  tarn  grave 
pctssi  essent,  ut  to  nomine  evm^  d  quo  violati  essenty  judido  persequi  pos^ 
$enif  i.  e.  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  satisfaction  even  for  the 
•0V«rest  ixnury.    KHMer,    If  they  had  fiUlen  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 

8* 
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punished  any  one  for  his  good,  I  am  willing  to  ^ake  such 
atonement  as  parents  make  to  their  children  and  masters  to 
their  scholars.  Surgeons,  too,  cut  and  cauterize  for  the  good 
of  their  patients.  19.  But  if  you  imagine  that  I  acted  thus 
from  a  love  of  tyranny,  consider  that  I  have  now,  through  the 
fjEivor  of  the  gods,  more  spirit  than  I  had  then,  and  am 
bolder  now  than  I  then  was,  and  drink  a  greater  quantity  of 
wine,  and  yet  strike  no  one ;  for  I  see  you  now  in  a  calm ; 
20.  but  when  a  storm  rises,  and  a  great  sea  sets  in,  do  you  not 
observe  that  the  conmaander  in  ^e  prow,*  even  for  a  mere 
nod,  is  angry  with  those  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  steersman  angry  with  those  in  the  stern,  because,  in  such 
circumstances,  even  small  mistakes  are  sufficient  to  ruin  every 
thing?  21.  Even  you  yourselves,  however,  have  pronounced 
that  I  struck  these  men,  on  those  occasions,  with  justice,  for 
you  stood  by  with  swords,  not  voting-pebbles,  in  your  hands, 
and  might  have  taken  their  part  if  you  had  thought  proper. 
But,  by  Jupiter,  you  neither  took  their  part,  nor  joined  with 
me  in  punishing  the  disorderly ;  22.  and  you  have  in  conse- 
quence, by  letting  them  alone,  given  encouragement  to  the 
bad  men  among  them  to  grow  audacious ;  for  you  will  find,  I 
think,  if  you  will  but  examine,  that  those  who  were  then  the 
worst,  are  now  the  most  audacious  characters.  23.  Boiscus, 
for  instance,  the  Thessalian  boxer,  strove  earnestly,  on  pre- 
tense of  sickness,  not  to  carry  his  shield ;  and  now,  as  I  hear, 
he  has  robbed  many  of  the  people  of  Cotyora.  24.  If  there- 
fore you  are  wise,  you  will  treat  this  man  in  a  way,  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  which  they  treat  dogs ;  for  dogs,  when  they 
are  spiteful,  men  tie  up  in  the  day,  and  let  loose  in  the  night ; 
but  him,  if  you  exercise  your  judgment,  you  will  tie  up  in 
the  night,  and  let  loose  only  by  day.  25.  But  I  wonder," 
he  added,  "  why,  if  I  gave  offense  to  •  any  of  you,  you  bear  it 
in  mind,  and  do  not  fail  to  speak  of  it,  while,  if  I  relieved  any 

my,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  get  redress  for  any  injury,  however 
great. 

^  UpupevC'.']  The  proreta^  he  who  had  thp  command  of  the  rowers  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  vessel,  and  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  gvber' 
nator.  Kiihner.  An  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  a  look-out, 
as  the  sailors  call  it,  at  the  head  of  the  ship.  I  am  informed  that  we 
have  no  term,  in  our  naval  institution,  that  properly  explains  it ;  that 
of  pilotf  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  tell  me,  comes  the  nearest  to  it 
Spebnan, 
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of  you  during  the  cold,  or  kept  off  any  enemy  from  you^  or 
supplied  any  of  you,  in  any  way,  when  sick  and  in  want,  no 
one  makes  mention  of  these  services ;  nor,  if  I  have  commend- 
ed any  one  for  good  conduct  in  any  case,  or  have  honored  any 
man,  as  far  as  I  could,  for  valiant  exertion,  does  any  of  you  re- 
member these  occurrences.  26.  Yet  is  it  more  honorable,  and 
just,  and  upright,  and  pleasing,  to  treasure  in  the  memory  good 
acts  than  bad."  ! 

They  accordingly  rose  up,  and  called  to  mind  his  services  ;^ 
and  the  result  was'  that  things  were  settled  satisfactorily. 


BOOK  VL 


CHAPTER  L 

The  Greeks  receive  an  embosBv  from  the  satrap  of  Paphlagoiiia,wlth  whom 
they  make  peace.  Thej  sail  from  Cotvora  to  Smope,  where  thev  deter- 
mine to  elect  a  oommander-m-ohief,  ana  fix  upon  Xenophon,  who  aedines 
the  office ;  and  they  then  choose  Cheirisophas,  who  nad  just  returned 
with  vessels  from  Anazibins. 

1.  From  this  time  the  Greeks,  during  their  stay  here,  sub- 
sisted partly  by  purchasing  provisions,  and  partly  by  plunder- 
ing the  country  of  Paphlagonia;  while  the  Paphlagonians, 
on  their  part,  secretly  intercepted,  and  with  great  adroitness, 
the  straggling  soldiers,  and  made  attempts,  during  the  night, 
to  annoy  those  who  were  encamped  at  the  outposts.    In  con- 

'  ^AvefiifivfjaKovJ]  As  this  verb  has  no  substantive  dependent  on  it, 
the  critics  have  been  in  doubt  what  turn  to  give  it  Schneider's  method 
has  obtained  most  &vor:  "  Gommemorabant  beneficia  Xenophontia." 
Amasaeus  gives  "se  memores  esse  testificati  sunt,"  which  is  much  to  the 
same  purposa    There  is  no  other  suggestion  worth  notice. 

s  liefyieyiveTo.']  Res  ista  hunc  eontum  habuit  (kuc  ev<m£)  ut  pulchrh  se 
hdberent  omnia.  Stephanus.  So  Brodseus,  Schneider,  Poppo,  and  the 
majority  of  the  commentators.  Schneider  happily  refers  to  Thucyd.  vi. 
24 ;  i.  H2  ;  iv.  12 ;  to  which  Kiihner  adds  Demosth.  OL  L  10.  4.  Some 
have  given  to  irepieyevero  the  sense  of  vicit,  and  referred  it  to  Xeno- 
phon ;  as  Muretus :  JSt  vicit  Xenophon  eo9,  qui  aibi  eaiumniam  iniendebanL 
Bat  the  judgment  of  reoent  editors  has  completely  set  aside  this  view  of 
the 
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seguence  of  these  proceedings  they  conceived  the  mio6t  hostile 
fe^ngs  toward  each  other.     2.  Coiylas,  however,  who  was  then 

fovemor  of  Paphlagonia,  sent  deputies  to  the  Greeks  with 
orses  and  beautiful  robes,  to  say  that  '^  Corylas  was  aesirous 
neither  to  injure  the  Greeks  nor  to  receive  injury  from  them." 
8.  The  generals  replied,  that  'Hhey  would  consider  of  the 
matter  with  the  army ;"  but  received  them  at  the  same  time 
with  hospitality,  and  invited  such  of  the  officers  as  they  thought 
most  eli^bie^  to  meet  them ;  4.  when,  having  killed  some  of 
the  oxen  that  they  had  captured,  and  other  cattle,  they  set  be- 
fore them  a  plentiful  entertainment,  of  which  they  partook  re- 
clining on  mats  made  of  grass,'  and  drank  out  of  horn  cups 
which  they  had  found  in  the  country. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  libations  were  over,  and  they  had  sung 
the  paean,  two  Thracians  rose  up,  and  danced  in  full  armor, 
to  the  sound  of  a  pipe ;  they  leaped  very  high,  and  with  great 
agility,  and  wielded  their  swords ;  and  at  last  one  struck  the 
other,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  ime  thought  he  had  killed 
him,  6.  (he  fell,  however,  artfully)  and  the  Paphlagonians 
cried  out ;  the  other,  having  despoiled  him  of  his  arms,  went 
out  singing  the  Sitalces;'  while  other  Thracians  carried 
off  the  man  as  if  he  had  been  dead ;  though  indeed  he  had 
suffered  no  hurt  7.  Afterward  some  -.^fimans  and  Magnesi- 
ans  stood  up,  and  danced  what  they  call  the  Carpaean*  dance, 
in  heavy  arms.  8.  The  nature  of  the  dance  was  as  follows : 
one  man,  having  laid  aside  his  arms,  sows,  and  drives  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  frequently  turning  to  look  back  as  if  he  were  afraid. 

^  Aticatorarovf.]  Such  as  had  (he  test  claim  or  ivQe  to  be  invited,  SIkoioc 
being  here  used  in  the  sense  of  dignua,  "  deserving/'  as  in  the  phrase 
ducaioc  elfUy  on  which  see  Kiihner  ad  h.  L,  and  Bomemann  ad  Conviv. 
iv.  16. 

s  ^TiCdaiv.l  Kiihner  reads  cfKifiiroaiv^  *4ow  couches,''  which  occars 
in  five  manuscripts,  and  of  which,  being  a  rarer  word,  he  considers 
oTt6uai,v  to  be  a  mere  interpretation.  I  follow  the  definition  of  Hesy^ 
chins. 

>  A  song  in  which  thej  seem  to  have  celebrated  the  praises  of  one  of 
their  kings  named  Sitalces.  There  were  many  Thracian  kings  of  that 
name ;  see  Herod,  iv.  80 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  29. 

*  T^v  Kapiraiav.l  Perhaps  iW)m  KCLfmog^  fruit,  one  of  the  parties  being 
a  sower ;  or  from  Kapnocy  the  wrist,  the  wrists  of  one  being  bound.  The 
former  derivation  appears  the  more  plausible.  This  dance  is  also  des- 
cribed by  Mazimus  Tyriua^  Diss.  xiL  p.  12S,  ed.  Davies,  though  not  bo 
fiilly  as  by  Xenophco. 
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A  robber  then  approaches,  and  the  other  man,  when  he  pei^ 
oeivee  him,  snatches  up  his  arms  and  runs  to  meet  him,  and 
fights  with  him  in  defense  of  his  yo^e  of  oxen  (and  the  men 
acted  all  this  keeping  time  to  the  pipe) ;  but  at  last  the  robber, 
binding  the  other  man,  leads  bim  off  with  his  oxen.  Some- 
times, nowever,  the  plowman  binds  the  robber,  and  then, 
having  fastened  him  to  his  oxen,  drives  him  off  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him. 

9.  Next  came  forward  a  Mysian,  with  a  light  shield  in  each 
hand,  and  danced,  sometimes  acting  as  if  two  adyersaries 
were  attacking  him ;  sometimes  he  used  his  fihields  as  if  en- 
gaged with  only  one ;  sometimes  he  whirled  abont^  and  threw 
a  summerset,  still  keeping  the  shields  in  his  hands,  presenting 
an  interesting  spectacle.  10.  At  last  he  danced  the  Persian 
dance,^  clashing  his  shields  together,  sinking  on  his  knees,  and 
rising  again ;  and  all  this  he  performed  in  time  to  the  pipe. 

11.  After  him  some  Mantineans,  and  others  of  the  Arcadi- 
ans, coming  forward  and  taking  their  stand,  armed  as  hand- 
somely as  they  could  equip  themselves,  moved  along  in  time, 
accompanied  by  a  pipe  tuned  for  the  war-movement,'  and 
sun^  the  paean,  and  danced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pro- 
cessions to  the  gods.  The  Paphlagonians,  looking  on,  testified 
their  astonishment  that  ail  the  dances  were  performed  in 
armor.  12.  The  Mysian,  observing  that  they  were  surprised 
at  the  exhibition,  and  prevailing  on  one  of  the  Arcadians,  who 
had  a  female  dancer,  to  let  her  come  in,  brought  her  forward, 
equipping  her  as  handsomely  as  he  could,  and  giving  her  a 
light  buckler.  She  danc^  the  Pyrrhic  dance'  wi&  great 
a^ty,  and  a  general  clapping  followed;  13.  and  the  Paphla- 

1  Td  Uepaucor,]  This  Persian  danoe,  from  the  frequent  bondings  of 
the  knee  in  it,  thej  called  hK'kaafia,  according  to  Pollux,  iv.  100.  Zeune, 
Bronck  ad  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  11*75,  refers  to  Keursii  Orchestra  in 
bKXaafia  and  UepertKii, 

*  Updg  Tdv  hfovXtov  fiv&fiov.]  To  a  tune  adi^ted  for  a  dance  in 
armor.  The  commentators  adduce  SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  661; 
Sturz,  Lex.  Xenoph. ;  and  Phavorinus  in  ififii^eia  and  KarevoirTiiov, 
Kuhner. 

3  A  kind  of  dance  in  arms  which  was  sometimes  performed  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  timbrels,  and  accompanied  with  everj  gesture 
of  the  body  lued  in  giving  and  avoiding  blows.  See  Sturz,  Lex. 
Xen. ;  Beck  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1169 ;  Gronov.  Thesaur.  i  p.  1280  and 
1525 ;  Ast  ad  Plat  Legg.  p.  362 ;   MiiUer's  Dorians,  vol  il  p.  337. 
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gonians  asked  whether  the  women  fought  along  with  the  menj 
when  they  replied  that  it  was  the  women  who  had  driven  the 
king  from  his  camp.^  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  enter- 
tainments for  that  night. 

14.  Next  day  the  generals  hrought  the  deputies  hefore  the 
army;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  soldiers  that  ''they  would 
neither  injure  the  Paphlagomans  nor  suffer  any  injury  from 
them."  The  deputies  then  took  their  departure ;  and  the 
Greeks,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  seemed  to  be  ready, 
went  on  board,  and  sailed  all  that  day  and  the  following  night, 
with  a  fair  wind,  keeping  Paphlagonia  on  the  left ;  15.  and 
the  day  after,  they  arrived  at  Sinope,  and  cast  anchor  in  Har- 
mene,  the  harbor  of  that  city.  Tke  Sinopeans  are  situate  in 
the  Paphlagonian.  territory,  but  are  colonists  of  the  Milesians. 
They  sent  the  Greeks,  as  a  mark  of  hospitality,  three  thousand 
medimni '  of  flour,  and  fifteen  hundred  ceramia  *  of  wine.  16. 
Here  Cheirisophus  now  arrived  with  some  galleys :  the  soldiers 
expected  that  he  was  bringing  them  sometMng;  but  he 
brought  them  nothing.  He  announced,  however,  that  Anaxi- 
bios  the  admiral,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  gave 
them  great  praise ;  and  that  Anaxibius  *  engaged,  if  they  would 
com^  away  from  the  Euxine,  that  they  should  have  pay. 

17.  The  troops  staid  five  days  at  Harmene;  and  as  they 
considered  that  they  were  now  near  Greece,  it  became  an 
object  with  them,  even  more  than  before,  to  return  home  with 
some  booty  in  their  possession.  18.  And  they  thought  that, 
if  they  made  choice  of  one  general,  that  single  person  would 
be  better  able  to  manage  the  army,  whether  by  night  or  day, 
^  than  it  was  managed  under  the  existing  government  of  several ; 
so  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  them,  in  any  case,  to 
conceal  their  designs,  they  would  be  concealed  more  effectually, 
and  if  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  behind-hand ;  as  there  would  then  be  no 
need  of  conferences,  but  whatever  was  determined  by  the  one 
commander  would  be  put  in  execution ;  whereas  the  generals 

1  An  extravagant  allusion,  says  Kriiger,  to  what  is  said,  in  L 
10.  3. 

3  The  medimnuB  is  estimated  as  equal  to  11  gallons,  7.1456  pints, 
English,  in  Smith's  Diet  of  Grr.  and  Rool  Ant  art  Medimnus. 

3  The  Kepdfiiav  is  considered  by  Hussey,  xiii.  4,  as  equal  to  the  Boman 
amphorOf  or  5  gallons,  7.577  pints,  English. 

«  Se9  V.  1.  4. 
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had  hitherto  done  every  thing  by  the  vote  of  the  majority.' 
19.  While  they  were  contemplating  this  scheme,  they  turned 
their  thoughts  to  Xenophon ;  and  the  captains  came  to  him 
and  said  that  the  army  was  of  this  opinion,  and  each,  expresa- 
ing  his  good-will  toward  him,  endeavored  to  induce  him  to 
undertake  the  command.  20.  Xenophon  was  in  some  degree 
inclined  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  when  he  reflected  that,  by 
this  means,  greater  honor  would  Ml  to  him,  that  his  name 
would  reach  his  friends  and  his  country  with  greater  glory, 
and  that  possibly  he^might  also  be  the  cause  of  some  advan- 
tage to  the  army.  21.  Such  considerations  influenced  him  to 
desire  to  become  commander-in-chie£  But  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  remembered  how  uncertain  it  is  to  all  men 
what  the  future  will  produce,  and  that,  consequently,  he  would 
be  in  danger  of  losing  the  reputation  whic^  he  had  already 
acquired,  he  felt  imcertain  how  to  act. 

22.  While  he  was  perplexed  as  to  his  decision,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  was  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  gods ;  and  having  placed  by  the  altar  two 
victims,'  he  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the  King,  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  as  the  god  that  he  should  consult,  by  the 
oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  he  thought  that  he  had  received  from 
that  god  the  dream  which  he  saw,  when  he  was  first  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  army.  23.  He  called  to  mind  also,  that 
when  he  was  going  from  Ephesus  to  join  Cyrus,  an  eagle 
cried  on  his  right,  in  a  sitting  posture  however,  which,  as  die 
augur,  who  accompanied  him,  said,  was  an  omen  portending 
something  great,  above  the  fortunes  of  a  private  individual ; 
foretelling  what  was  honorable,  but  toilsome,  since  other 
birds  attack  the  eagle  chiefly  when  sitting;  and  he  added 
that  the  omen  was  not  at  all  indicative  of  gain,  as  the  eagle 
mostly  secured  prey  when  flying.  24.  While  he  was  sacri- 
ficing on  the  present  occasion,  the  god  clearly  directed  him 
not  to  seek  any  additional  command,  and  not  to  accept  it  if 
they  should  elect  him ;  and  this  was  the  issue  of  the  matter. 
25.  The  army  however  came  together,  and  all  suggested  that 
one  commander  should  be  chosen ;  and,  as  it  was  resolved  to 

*  'E«  r^f  viKUfTrfg."]  Sc.  yvujuij^j  from  the  prevailing  Opinion  or 
Tota 

3  Two  victims  were  brought,  that  if  favorable  omens  were  not  obtain- 
ed from  the  firat,  the  second  might  be  used.    Zeium, 
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do  80,  ihey  proposed  Xenophon.  As  it  seemed  evident  too 
that  tibiey  would  elect  him,  if  any  one  should  put  it  to  the 
vote,  he  rose  up  and  spoke  as  Ibllows :  26.  ^*  My  Mlow^soldiers, 
I  am  delighted,  as  I  have  the  feelings  of  a  man,  at  receiving 
honor  from  you,  and  am  grateful  for  it,  and  pray  that  the 
gods  may  grant  me  to  be  Sie  author  of  some  advantage  to 
you ;  but  that  I  should  be  preferred  to  be  your  leader,  when  a 
Lacedaemonian  is  present,  appears  likely  to  be  of  no  advan- 
tage either  to  you  or  me ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable 
that  if  you  should  require  assistance  from  them,  you  would 
on  this  very  account  be  less  likely  to  obtain  it.  I  moreover 
think  such  a  dignity  by  no  means  safe  for  me ;  27.  for  I  see 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  never  ceased  making  war  on  my 
country  until  they  made  the  whole  people  acknowledge  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  masters  of  them  as  well  as  of  others ;  ^ 

28.  though,  when  they  made  this  confession,  they  at  once 
desisted  from  hostilities,  and  no  longer  besieged  the  city.  If 
therefore,  seeing  this  state  of  things,  I  shoSd  seem,  where  I 
have  the  power,  to  render  their  supremacy  uninfluential,  I  am 
apprehensive  lest  I  should  very  soon  be  reminded  of  my  duty. 

29.  As  to  your  opinion,  that  there  will  be  less  faction  among 
you  under  one  commander  than  under  many,  be  assured  thi^ 
if  you  choose  another,  you  will  not  find  me  ^Eictious ;  for  I 
consider  that  he  who  in  war  quarrels  with  his  conmiander, 
quarrels  with  his  own  safety;  whereas,  if  you  should  elect 
me,  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  should  find  people  show 
resentment  against  both  you  and  myself.^' 

30.  After  he  had  thus  spoken,  far  moro  persons  than  before 
rose  up,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand. Agasias  of  Stvmphalus  said  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
if  things  should  be  in  such  a  state,  since  the  Lacedaemonians 
might  then  be  enraged  even  if  a  party  met  to  .sup  together 
did  not  choose  a  Lacedaemonian  as  president  of  their  ban- 
quet. "  If  such  be  the  case,"  added  he,  "  it  is  not  proper  even 
toT  us,  it  would  seem,  to  be  captains,  because  we  are  Arcadians." 
Upon  this  the  assembly  showed  by  a  murmur  their  opinion 
that  Agasias  had  spoken  well. 

31.  Xenophon,  seeing  that  there  was  need   of  something 

1  Alluding  to  the  consequences  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  wbidi 
the  supreme  power  over  Greece  fell  into  the  himda  of  the  LacediBmoxu- 
ans.    Kuhmr, 
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additional  oh  his  part,  came  forward  and  said,  '^But,  my 
fellow-soldiers,  that  you  may  be  fully  informed  on  this  subject, 
I  swear  to  you  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  after  I 
learned  your  inclination,  I  sought  to  ascertain  by  sacrifice 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  confer  this  command 
upon  me,  and  for  me  to  undertake  it,  or  not ;  and  they  gave 
me  such  manifest  signs,  by  the  victims,  that  evet  an  untaught 
person  ^  would  have  understood  that  I  ought  to  decline  the 
conmiand."  82.  They  in  consequence  chose  Cheirisophus, 
who,  when  he  was  elected,  stood  forward  and  said,  '^  Be  as- 
sured of  this,  my  fellow-soldiers,  that  I  should  have  made  no 
factious  opposition,  if  you  had  chosen  another.  Hoif^ver," 
added  he,  ''you  have  done  a  service  to  X^ophon  by  not 
electing  him,  as  Dexippus'  has  recently  been  accusing  him 
to  Anaxibius,  as  far  as  he  could,  although  I  tried  as  much  as 
possible  to  silence  him.  Dexippus '  also  skid  that  he  thought 
Xenpphon '  would  rather  be  joined  in  command  with  Timasion, 
a  Dardanian,  over  the  army  of  Clearchus,  than  with  himself 
a  Lacedaemonian.  33.  But,"  he  continued,  ''since  you  have 
chosen  me,  I  will  endeavor,  on  my  part,  to  do  you  all  the 
service  that  I  can.  Prepare  yourselves,  accordingly,  to  sail 
to-morrow,  if  it  be  weather  for  sailing.  Our  course  will  be 
for  Heraclea,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  you  all  to  do  your 
utmost  to  reach  it.  Of  other  matters  we  will  consider  when 
we  have  arrived  there." 


CHAPTER  n. 


The  Qreeks  sail  to  Heracles,  where  disagreements  arise  among  them,  and 
l^ey  separate  into  three  parties;  one,  the  most  ntimerons,  formed  of 
Arcadians  and  Achaans,  who  create  for  themselves  ten  captains ;  a  second 
attached  to  Oheirisophns ;  and  a  third  to  Xenophon. 

1.  Weighino  anchor  from  hence  the  next  day,  they  sailed 
with   a  fmr  wind   along  the  coast  for  two  days.     In   their 

1  'Id/cjn/v.]  A  private  person ;  a  person  who  was  not  a  professional 
sacrificer  or  augar. 

8  V.  i  15. 

'  'O  A^-^^-airov.]  I  take  these  pronouns,  with  Bomemann  and  Kuh" 
ner,  to  mean  Dexippus  and  Xenophon.  Timasion  had  been  elected  in 
the  place  of  Clearchus,  iil  1.  47.  Xenophon  appears  to  show  his  willing* 
ness  to  act  with  Clearchus  in  what  is  related,  iiL  2.  37. 
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oonne  they  saw  the  Beach  of  Jason,  where  the  Aigo  is  said 
to  have  been  moored ;  and  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers,  first 
that  of  the  Thermodon,  then  that  of  the  Iris^  next  that  of  the 
Haljs,  and  finally  that  of  the  Parthenius.  After  sailing  by 
the  last»  they  arrived  at  Heraclea,  a  Greek  city,  a  colony  ik 
Megara,  sitnate  in  the  territory  of  the  MaiyandynL  2.  lliey 
came  to  anchor  near  the  Acherusian  Peninsula,  where  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  gone  down  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus, 
and  where  they  now  show  marks  of  his  descent  to  the  depth 
of  more  than  two  stadia.  3.  The  people  of  Heraclea  sent 
the  Greeks,  as  tokens  of  hospitality,  three  thousand  medinmi  * 
of  barley-meal,  and  two  thousand  ceramia'  of  wine,  with 
twenty  oxen  yd  a  hundred  sheep.  Here  a  river  named 
Lycus  runs  through  the  plain,  in  breadth  about  two  hundred* 
feet 

4.  The  soldiers,  assembling  together,  began  to  deliberate, 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  &e  way,  whether  it  were  proper 
to  proceed  by  land  or  sea,  until  they  were  beyond  the  Euxine. 
Lycon,  an  Achaean,  rising  up,  said,  ^  I  wonder  at  the  generals, 
my  fellowH9oldiers,  for  not  endeavoring  to  procure  us  money 
to  buy  provisions ;  for  the  presents  received  will  not  furnish 
subsistence  to  the  army  for  three  days;  nor  is  there  any 
place  from  whence  we  can  get  provisions  as  we  proceed  on 
our  journey.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  ought  tp 
ask  of  the  people  of  Heraclea  not  less  than  three  throusand 
Cyacene  staters.""  6.  Another  exclaimed,  "Not  less  than 
ten  thousand,"  and  proposed  that,  having  chosen  deputies,  we 
shoidd  send  them  at  once  to  the  city,  while  we  were  sitting 
there,  and  hear  what  report  they  brought,  and  take  measures 
accordingly,  6.  They  then  proposed,  as  deputies,  first  Chei- 
risophus,  because  he  was  general-^H^hie^  and  others  then 
named  Xenophon ;  but  both  resolutely  refused ;  for  they 
concurred  in  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  compel  a  Greek 
city,  and  one  in  friendship  with  them,  to  supply  them  with 
any  thing  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  offer  of  their  own 
accord.  7.  As  they  shqwed  themselves  resolved,  therefore, 
not  to  go,  the  army  sent  Lycon  the  Achaean,  Callimacbus  a 
Parrhasian,  and  A^^ias  of  Stymphalus ;  who,  going  to  the 
town,  informed  the  people  of  the  resolutions  just  passed.  It 
was  said,  too,  that  Lycon  even  threatened  them  with  violence, 

»  vi  L  16.  «  vi  1.  16.  8  V.  6.  23. 
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if  they  did  not  comply  with  these  demands.  8.  The  Heracleans 
listened  to  them,  and  said  that  they  would  consider  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  then  immediately  collected  their  property  out  of  the 
fields,  and  conveyed  the  provisions  exposed  for  sale  into  the  city. 
At  the  same  time  the  gates  were  shut,  and  armed  men  appeared 
upon  the  walls. 

9.  In  consequence  the  authors  of  these  dissensions  accused 
the  generals  of  having  defeated  their  plan ;  and  the  Arcadians 
and  Achasans  began  to  hold  meetings  together,  Callimachus 
the  Parrhasian  and  Lycon  the  Achaean  being  mostly  at  their 
head.  10.  The  remarks  among  them  were,  that  it  ;was  difr- 
graceful  that  one  Athenian,  who  had  brought  no  force  to  the 
army,  should  have  the  command  of  Peloponnesians  and  Lace- 
daemonians ;  that  they  had  the  labor,  and*  others  the  profit^ 
although  they  themselves  had  secured  the  general  safety ;  for 
that  those  who  had  accomplished  this  object  were  Arcadians 
and  Achaeans,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  compara- 
tively nothing  (and  in  reality  more  than  half  the  army  were 
Arcadians  and  Achaeans) ;  11.  and  therefore  these,  they  said,  if 
they  were  wise,  should  unite  together,  and,  choosing  leaders 
for  themselves,  should  proceed  on  their  way  separately,  and 
endeavor  to  secure  themselves  something  to  their  profit  12. 
To  this  proposal  assent  was  given;  and  whatever  Arcadians 
and  Achaeans  were  with  Cheirisophus,  leaving  him  and 
Xenophon,  united  with  the  rest,  and  ail  chose  ten  captains  of 
their  own ;  and  they  appointed  that  these  should  carry  into 
execution  whatever  should  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  conunand  of  Cheirisophus  over  the  whole  army 
was  thus  ended  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after  he  had  been 
elected. 

13.  Xenophon  was  inclined  to  pursue  his  way  in  company 
with  them,  thinkiog  that  this  method  would  be  safer  than  for 
each  to  proceed  separately.  But  Neon  persuaded  him  to  go  by 
himself  as  havmg  heard  from  Cheirisophus  that  Cleander  the 
governor  of  Byzantium  had  said  that  he  would  come  with  some 
galleys  to  the  harbor  of  Calpe ;  14.  and  he  gave  Xenophon 
&is  advice,  therefore,  in  order  that  no  one  .else  might  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  but  that  they  themselves  only, 
and  their  own  soldiers,  might  sail  on  board  these  galleys.  As 
for  Cheirisophus,  who  was  both  disheartened  at  what  had  oc- 
cnired,  and  who  from  that  time  conceived  a  disgust  at  tihe 
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amy,  he  allowed  Xenophon  to  act  as  he  thought  proper.  15. 
Xenophon  was  also  inclined  to  detach  himself  from  the  army 
altogether,  and  to  sail  away;  but  as  he  was  sacrificing  to 
Hercules  the  Conductor,  and  consulting  him  whether  it  would 
be  better  or  more  advisable  to  march  in  company  with  such 
of  the  soldiers  as  remained,  or  to  take  leave  of  them,  the  god  sig- 
nified by  the  victims  that  he  should  march  with  them.  16.  The 
army  was  thus  divided  into  three  bodies ;  the  Arcadians  and 
Achseans,  to  the  number  of  more  than  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  all  heavy-armed ;  the  heavy-armed  with  Oheirisophus, 
in  number  fourteen  hundred,  with  seven  hundred  peltasts,  the 
Thracians  of  Clearchus ;  and  seventeen  hundred  heavy-armed 
men,  with  three  hundred  peltasts,  under  Xenophon,  who 
was  the  only  one  that  had  any  cavalry,  a  body  of  about  forty 
horsemen. 

17.  The  Arcadians,  having  procured  ships  from  the  people 
of  Heraclea,  were  the  first  to  set  sail  with  the  view  of  getting 
as  much  booty  as  they  could  by  making  a  sudden  descent  upon 
the  Bithynians,  and  accordingly  disembarked  at  the  harbor 
of  Calpe,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  Thrace.  18.  Oheiriso- 
phus, proceeding  straight  from  the  city  of  Heraclea,  marched 
through  the  territory  belon^ng  to  it ;  but  when  he  entered 
Thrace,  he  kept  along  near  the  sea,  for  he  was  then  in  ill-health. 
19.  Xenophon,  having  obtained  vessels,  landed  on  the  confines 
of  Thrace  and  the  region  of  Heraclea,  and  pursued  his  way 
through  the  inland  parts. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  AroadiaiiB  land' at  Calpe,  and  make  an  incaraion  into  the  territcny  of 
the  BithynianB,  where  tney  are  defeated  by  the  enemy,  and  in  danger  of 
being' cnt  to  pieces ;  Xenophon  proceeds  to  rescae  them.  All  theGreeks 
join  Cheiiisopbas  at  Calpe. 

'  1.  Each  of  these  three  parties  fared  as  follows.  The  Ar- 
cadians, disembarking  by  night  at  the  port  of  Calpe,  marched 

^  Two  or  three  lines,  which  occur  in  some  copies  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  are  not  tranEdated.  They  are  not  found  in  the  Irast  swiiii- 
■cripta^  and  are  rejected  by  Bomemann,  Binder^  and  Kiihner. 
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off  to  attack  the  nearest  yillngeay  lying  about  thirtj  stadia 
from  the  sea.  As  soon  as  it  was  lights  each  of  the  officers  led 
his  own  division  against  a  village;  but  against  any  village 
that  appeared  larger  than  the  rest^  they  led  two  divisions 
together.  2.  They  fixed,  also  upon  a  hill  on  which  they  were 
all  to  re-assemble.  As  they  fell  upon  the  people  unexpectedly, 
they  seized  a  great  number  of  slaves  and  surrounded  several 
flo<^  of  cattle. 

4.  But  the  Thracians,^  as  &st  as  they  escaped,  collected 
themselves  into  a  body ;  and,  as  they  were  light  armed,  the 
number  that  escaped,  even  from  the  very  han£  of  the  heavy- 
armed  men,  was  great.  As  soon  as  they  were  collected,  they 
proce^ed,  in  the  first  place,  to  fall  upon  the  division  of  Smi- 
cres,  one  of  the  Arcadian  captains,  who  was  marching  awiuf 
to  the  place  agreed  upon,  and  carrying  with  him  coWderable 
booty.  5.  For  a  while  the  Greeks  defended  themselves  as 
they  pursued  their  march,  but,  as  they  w6re  crossing  a  ravine, 
the  Thra)bians  put  them  to  the  rout,  aAd  killed  Smicres  and 
all  his  party.  Of  another  division  of  the  ten  captains,  too, 
that  of  Hegesander,  they  left  only  eight  men  alive,  Hegesander 
himself  being  one  of  those  that  escaped.  6.  The  oSier  capa 
tains  joined  him  at  the  appointed  spot,  some  with  difficulty, 
and  others  without  any.'  The  Thracians,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  met  with  this  $uccess,  cheered  on  one 
another,  and  assembled  in  great  spirits  during  the^  night.  At 
day-break,'  numbers  of  h<M'semen  and  peltasts  ranged  them- 
selves in  a. circle  round  the  hill  upon  which  the  Greeks  had 
encamped ;  7.  and  as  more  came  flocking  to  them,  they  at- 
tacked the  heavy-armed  men  without  danger,  for  the  Greeks 
had  neither  archers,  nor  javelin-men,  nor  a  single  horseman, 
while  the  Thracians,  running  and  riding  up,  hurled  their 
darts  among  them,  and  when  the  Greeks  offered  to  attack 
them,  retreated  witjn  ease.  8.  Some  attempted  one  part,  and 
some  another ;  and  many  of  the  assailed  were  woundedi,  but 
none  of  the  assailants.  The  Greeks  were  in  consequence  un- 
tble  to  move  from  the  spot,  and  at  last  the  Thracians  cut 

'  The  Asiatic  or  Bithynian  Thradans,  who  inhabited  the  villages 
whidi  the  Arcadians  had  attacked.    See  c  2,  sect  17. 

*  St)»  irpdyfiaatv^-^ev  irpayftdrov.']    JXfficuUer  gtna  negoiio. 

Kiihner.  So  Leimclavius  and  Bomemann.  I  mention  this,  because 
Sdtmeider,  foUowing  Amasaeus,  makes  irpdyfiara  equivalent  to  xp^fiara, 
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them  off  eren  from  water.  9.  As  their  distress  was  great, 
they  began  to  speak  of  terms  of  surrender ;  and  other  points 
were  agreed  npon  between  them,  but  when  the  Greeks  de- 
manded hostages,  the  Thraoians  refiised  to  give  them ;  and  upon 
this  the  treaty  was  stopped.  Such  were  the  fortunes  of  the 
Arcadians. 

10.  Oheirisophus,  meanwhile,  advancing  unmolested  along 
the  coast,  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Calpe.  As  for  Xenophon, 
while  he  was  marching  through  the  middle  of  the  country, 
his  horsemen  riding  on  before  him,  fell  in  with  some  em- 
bassadors who  were  on  their  journey  to  some  place.  As  they 
Were  conducted  to  Xenophon,  he  inquired  of  them  whether 
they  had  any  where  heard  of  another  Greek  army.  11.  They 
gave  him,  in  reply,  an  account  of  all  that  had  occurred,  saying 
that  the  Greeks  were  then  besieged  upon  a  hill,  and  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  Thracians  was  collected  round  them.  He 
therefore  had  these  men  strictly  guarded,  that  they  might  act 
as  giiides  wherever  it  might  be  necessary,  and  then,  after 
stationing  scouts,  he  called  together  his  soldiers  and  addressed 
them  thus : 

« 

•  12.  "  Soldiers,  some  of  the  Arcadians  are  killed,  and  others 
are  besieged  upon  a  hill ;  and  I  think  that,  if  they  are  de- 
stroyed, there  will  be  no  hope  of  safety  for  us,  the  enemy 
being  so  numerous  and  so  daring.  13.  It  seems  best  for  us, 
therefore,  to  march  to  their  relief  with  all  possible  speed,  that^ 
if  they  stilh  survive,  we  may  join  with  them  in  their  struggle, 
and  not,  being  left  alone,  meet  danger  alone.  14.  Let  us  for 
the  present,  then,  pitch  our  camp,  marching  on,  however,  un- 
til it  seems  time  to  sup,^  and  while  we  are  on  the  march,  let 
Timasion,  with  the  horse,  ride  on  before,  but  keieping  us  still 
in  sightj  and  let  him  reconnoiter  the  country  in  front,  that 
nothing  may  take  us  by  surprise."  15.  He  dispatched,  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  most  active  of  the  light-armed  men  to 
the  parts  on  either  flank,  and  to  the  hills,  that  if  they  saw. any 
thing  threatening  in  any  quarter,  they  might  give  notice  of  it. 

*  'OcTov  dv  doKy  Kaipbg  elvtu  elc  rd  detTrvoiroieia&ai.']  Only  so  far, 
that  they  would  not  be  &tig:aed  or  exhausted  before  they  went  to  sup- 
per. This  is  Weiske's  interpretation,  and  better  than  Kriiger^s,  who 
supposes  that  Xenophon  was  thinking  of  a  place  for  pitching  the  camp, 
not  too  near  to  the  enemy,  lest  the  troops  should  be  obliged  to  fight  be- 
fore they  could  take  their  supper. 
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He  ordered  them  also  to  bum  whatever  combustible  matter  they 
met  with;  16.  "for,"  said  he,  "we  could  not  flee  from  hence 
to  any  place  of  refbge ;  since  it  is  a  long  way  to  go  back  to 
Heraclea,  and  a  long  way  to  go  over  to  Chrysopolis  ;  and  the 
enemy  are  close  at  hand.  To  the  harbor  of  Calpe,  indeed, 
where  we  suppose  Cheirisophus  to  be,  if  he  is  safe,  the  dis- 
tance is  but  short ;  but  even  there,  there  are  neither  vessels 
in  which  we  can  sail  from  the  place,  nor  subsistence,  if  we 
remain,  even  for  a  single  day.  17.  Should  those  who  are  be- 
sieged, however,  be  left  to  j)erish,  it  will  be  less  advantageous 
for  us  to  &ce  danger  in  conjuncti(m  with  the  troops  of  Chei- 
risophus only,  than  if  the  besieged  are  preserved,  to  unite  all 
our  forces,  and  struggle  for  our  safety  together.  But  we  must 
go  resolved  in  mind  that  we  have  now  either  to  die  gloriously, 
or  achieve  a  most  honorable  exploit  in  the  preservation  of 
so  many  Greeks.  18.  Perhaps  some  divinity  orders  it  thus, 
who  wishes  to  humble  tliose  who  spoke  boastfrdly,  as  if  they 
were  superior  to  us  in  wisdom,  and  to  render  us,  who  com- 
mence aU  our  {Proceedings  by  consulting  the  gods,  more  hon- 
ored than  they  are.  You  must  follow,  ^en,  your  leaders,  and 
pay  attention  to  them,  that  you  may  be  ready  to  execute  what 
they  order." 

19.  Having  spoken  thus,  he  led  them  forward.  The 
cavalry,  scattering  themselves  about  as  far  as  was  safe,  spread 
fire  wherever  they  went,  while  the  peltasts,  marching  abreast 
of  them  along  the  heights,  burned  whatever  they  found  that 
was  combustible,  as  did  the  main  body  also,  if  they  met  with 
any  thing  left  unbumed  by  the  others;  so  that  the  whole 
country  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  Greek  force  to  be  very 
numerous.  20.  As  soon  as  it  was  time,  they  mounted  a  hill 
and  encamped,  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  enemy's 
fires,  which  were  distant  about  forty  stadia;  and  they  them- 
selves then  made  as  many  fires  as  they  could.  21.  But  as 
soon  as  they  had  supped,  orders  were  given  to  put  out  all  the 
fires ;  and,  having  appointed  sentinels,  they  went  to  sleep  for 
the  night.  At  dawn  of  day,  after  praying  to  the  gods,  and 
arranging  themselves  for  battle,  they  continued  their  march 
with  as  much  haste  as  they  could.  22.  Timasion  and  the 
cavalry,  taking  the  guides  with  them,  and  riding  on  before  the 
rest,  found  themselves,  before  they  were  aware,  upon  the  hill 
where  the  Greeks  had  been  besieged,  but  saw  no  troops,  either 
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of  friendft  or  enemies,  but  aely  some  old  men  and  women,  and  a 
few  sheep  and  oxen  that  had  been  left  behind ;  and  this  state 
of  things  they  reported  to  Xenophon  and  the  army.  23.  At 
first  they  wondered  what  could  have  happened ;  but  at  length 
they  learned  from  the  pe(^le  who  were  left  that  the  Thracians 
had  gone  off  at  the  close  of  the  eyening  and  the  Greeks  in  the 
morning,  but  whither  they  did  not  know. 

'  24.  Xenophon  and  his  party,  on  hearing  this  acconnt,  packed 
up  their  baggaoe,  after  they  had  break£Eeted,  and  pursued 
their  journey,  wishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  harbor  of  Oalpe.  As  they  proceeded, 
they  perceived  the  track  of  the  Arcadians  and  Acheans  on 
the  way  to  Calpe ;  and  when  they  met,  they  were  pleased  to 
see  one  another,  and  embraced  like  brothers.  25.  The  Arcar 
dians  then  asked  Xenophon's  men  why  they  had  put  out  their 
fires,^  "  for  we,"  said  they,  "  thought  at  first,  when  we  saw  no 
more  fires,  that  you  were  coming  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
night ;  (and  the  enemy  themselves,  as  they  appeared  to  us,  went 
off  under  this  apprehension,  for  they  disappeared  about  that 
time) ;  26.  but  as  you  did  not  come,  and  the  time  passed  by,  we 
concluded  that  you,  hearing  of  our  situation,  had  been  seized 
with  alarm,  and  had  retreated  to  the  sea-coast ;  and  we  deter- 
mined not  to  be  £ur  behind  you.  Accordingly  we  also  marched 
in  thifr  direction* 


CHAPTER  W. 


I>eso]iption  of  Oalpe.  The  annv  resolve  that  it  shall  be  a  capital  offense  to 
propose  another  separatioii.  Neon  leads  ont  a  party  of  two  thooaand  men 
to  ffet  provisions,  contrary  to  the  omens ;  he  is  attacked  by  Phunabazos, 
and  obUjg^  to  retiro  with  the  loss  of  five  hnndrod  men.  Xenophon 
oovem  his  retreat. 

1.  This  day  they  remained  encamped  upon  the  shore  near 
the  port  The  spot  which  is  called  the  harbor  of  Calpe,  is 
situate  in  Asiatic  Thrace ;  and  this  division  of  Thrace,  begin- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  extends  on  the  right 
of  a  person  sailing  into  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  Qeraclea.  2. 
t^om  Byzantium  to  Heraclea  it  is  a  long  day's  passage  for  a 

'  This  question  is  not  answered.    See  sect  lil. 
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galley  with  oars ;  and  in  the  space  betweai  these  cities  there 
is  no  other  town  belonging  to  the  Greeks  or  their  allies ;  but 
the  Bithynian  Thracians  occupy  it;  and  whatever  Greeks 
they  capture,  cast  ashore  by  shipwreck  or  any  other  accident, 
they  are  said  to  treat  with  great  cruelty.  8.  The  harbor  of 
Calpe  itself  lies  half-way  between  Heraolea  and  Byzantium, 
as  people  sail  from  either  side.^  On  the  sea  there  is  a  prcmi- 
ontory  jutting  out;  that  part  of  it  which  reaches  down  into 
the  water  is  a  steep  rock,'  in  height,  where  it  is  lowest,  not 
(ess  than  twenty  feittioms ;  the  neck  of  the  promontoiy,  which 
reaches  up  to  the  mainland,  is  in  breadth  about  four  hundred 
feet ;  and  the  space  within  the  neck  is  large  enough  to  afford 
accommodation  for  ten  thousand  men.  4i  The  harbor  lies 
close  under  the  rock,  with  its  coast  toward  the  west  A 
spring  of  fresh  water,  flowing  copiously,  is  close  by  the  sea, 
and  under  cover  of  the  promontory.  Abundance  of  wood,  of 
various  other  sorts,  but  especially  of  such  as  is  good  for 
ship-building,*  grows  along  the  coast.  6.  The  mountain^  at 
the  harbor*  extends  inland  about  twenty  stadia,  and  this 
part  of  it  has  a  soil  of  mold,  fr'ee  from  stones;  the  other 
part  along  the  sea,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  stadia, 
is  covered  with  plenty  of  large  trees  of  every  kind.  6.  The 
surrounding  country  is  beautiful  and  of  great  extent,  and 
there  are  in  it  maoy  populous  villages ;  for  the  soil  produces 
barley,  wheat,  all  kinds  of  leguminous  vegetables,  millet^ 
sesame,  figs  in  abundance,  plenty  of  vines  yielding  a  sweet 
wine,  and  every  thing  else  but  olive-trees.  7.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  country. 

The  Greeks  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  shore  by  the  sea. 
In  the  part  which  might  have  been  groimd  for  a  city*  they 

1  'Ev  fie(T(f}  fiPv  Keirai  iKarepuOev  ir^.eovrwv,  k.  t.  X.]  "Lies  in  the 
middle  of  thoso  sailing  from  either  side,  from  Heracdea  and  Byzan- 
tium." 

s  Uerpa  dnopp6^.]  Now  'Called  Kiirpi^  or  Kefken  Adasij  aooording  to 
Ainsworth,  p.  218. 

8  "  This  is  80  much  the  case  now,  that  it  is  designated  by  the  Turks 
as  the  Aghcy  Benizij  or  'sea  of  trees.'  "    Ainsworth,  p.  218. 

4  Now  Kefken  Thghj  according  to  Ainsworth. 

*  Td  iv  T<f)  XifiiviJ]  Bomemann  and  Kiihner  regttrd  these  words  as  a 
mere  gloss,  and  have  included  them  in  brackets. 

•  Eif  6^  rd  noXiafut  dv  yevofievov,  k,  t.  A.]  In  locum  qvi  facii^  op* 
pidum  fuhmu  fwaset^  sea  vbi  fiuiUk  oppidum  condi.  pohiiasetj  noluerunt 
castra  iransforre,    Zeune.     A  geneti^  suspicion  seems  to  have  pre* 

vol.  I.  9 
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were  VDwiDk^  to  encamp ;  for  eren  their  approach  to  it  appear- 
ed to  have  been  the  eflSact  ci  soin^  insidioiis  design,  from  the 
belief  that  oertaiii  perBOfns  were  desiroiis  to  found  a  citj  there. 
8*  For  most  of  the  ac^dien  had  sailed  fixMu  home  upon  this 
MTTioe,  not  from  want  of  sabsistenoe,  bat  from  hayii^  heard  of 
the  ment  of  Cynu,  aome  eyen  btinging  men  with  them,  othera 
having  spent  money  on  the  enterpnaey  others  having  left  thdr 
£uher8  and  motheis,  others  their  diildren,  in  hope  of  retnming 
when  they  had  collected  money  for  than,  f<»*  they  heard  that 
other  GreeioB  who  were  with  Gyms  were  acqaiiing  coneoderable 
wealth.^  Being  men  of  sodi  character,  they  longed  to  return 
in  safety  to  Greece. 

9.  When  the  day  after  their  meeting  together  began  to 
dawn,  Xenophon  ofl^ied  sacrifice  with  r^ard  to  an  expedition, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  lead  out  the  troops  to  get  provisions : 
and  he  was  also  thinViTig  of  bnrying  the  dead.  As  the  victims 
were  fovorable,  ihe  Arcadians  also  accompanied  him,  and 
buried  the  greatest  part  of  the  dead  where  tiiiey  had  severally 
£edlen ;  for  ibej  had  how  lain  ^ve  days,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  bring  them  away ;  some  of  them  however  they 
gathered  together  out  of  the  roads,  and  buried  as  becomingly 
as  they  could  with  the  means  at  their  command ;  while  for  those, 
whom  they  could  not  find,  they  erected  a  huge  cenotaph,  [with 
a  great  ftineral  pile,]' and  put  garlands  upon  it.  10.  Having  per- 
formed these  ntes,  they  returned  to  their  camp,  and,  after  diey 
had  supped,  went  to  rest 

Next  day  all  the  soldiers  held  a  meeting;  (Agasias  of 
Stymphalus,  one  of  the  captains,  and  Hieronymus  of  Ells,  also 
a  captain,  and  others,  the  oldest  of  the  Arcadian  officers,  were 
the  most  active  in  bringing  them  together;)  11.  and  they 
passed  a  resolution,  that  if  any  one  for  me  futore  should  pro- 

vailed  among  the  troops  that  Xenophon  was  desirous  to  detain  them 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  fomiding  a  city.  Compare  sect  14,  and  23, 
imt. ;  also  c.  d,  sect.  4.  See  Thirlwall's  History  of  Oreece,  yoL  iy.  n. 
362. 

^  TloXTui  KoX  dya&a  irparreiv.']  "  Were  doing  (for  themselves)  many 
and  good  things ;"  were  &ring  abundantly  and  well 

3  Kal  irvpdv  fieydXifv.]  These  words  are  preserved  as  genuine  by 
Dindorf  (who  observes,  however,  that  they  are  wanting  in  three  manu- 
scripts), but  are  thought  spurious  by  Zenne  and  Schneider,  and  utterly 
ejected  from  the  text  by  Poppo  and  Kiihner.  Zeune  remarks  that  he 
had  never  read  of  a  fonerol  pile  being  erected  in  conjunction  with  a 
esnotann* 
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poae  to  divide  the  acmy,  he  should  be  pimished  irith  dealih ; 
aod  that  the  army  shoiud  return  homeward  in  the  same  order 
in  which  it  was  before/  and  that  the  former  leaders  should  re- 
sume the  command.  Cheirisophus  was  now  dead,  from  having 
taken  some  drug'  during  a  fever ;  and  Keon  of  Asina  took  his 
place. 

12.  Alter  this  Xenophon  stood  up  and  said,  ^It  seems  evi- 
dent, fellow-soldiers,^  that  we  must  pursue  our  journey  by  land, 
for  we  have  no  ships ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  set  out  at 
once,  for  there  are  no  provisions  for  us  if  we  remain.  We 
mrill  therefore,"  he  continued,  ^  offer  sacrifice ;  and  you  must 
prepare  yourselves,  if  ever  you  did  so,  to  %ht;  for  the 
enemy  have  recovered  their  spirit."  13.  The  generals  tlien 
offered  sacrifice ;  and  Arexion  the  Arcadian  assisted  as  augur; 
for  Silanus  of  Ambracia  had  already  fled,  having  hired  a 
vessel  from  Heraclea.  They  sacrificed  with  a  view  to  their 
departure,  but  the  victims  ^ere  not  &vorable.  14.  This 
day  therefore  they  rested.  Some  had  the  boldness  to  say  that 
Xenophon,  from  a  desire  to  settle  a  colony  in  the  place,  had 
prevailed  on  the  augur  to  say  that  the  victims  were  un&vor- 
able  to  their  departure.  15.  Xenophon,  in  consequence,  having 
made  proclamation  that  whoever  wished  might  be  present  at  a 
sacrifice  on  the  morrow,  and  having  given  notice  alilb,  that  if 
there^was  any  augur  among  the  soldiers,  he  should  attend  to 
inspect  the  victims  with  them,  made  another  sacrifice,  and  a 
great  nimiber  of  persons  were  present  at  it;  16.  but  though 
they  sacrificed  again  three  times  with  ^reference  to  their  de- 
parture, the  victims  were  still  unfavorable  to  it.  The  soldiers 
were  on  this  account  extremely  uneasy,  for  the  provisions 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  were  exhausted,  and  there 
was  no  place  near  for  them  to  purchase  any. 

1*1.  They  therefore  held  another  meeting,  and  Xenophon 
said,  '^The  victims,  as  you  see,  fellow-soldiers,  are  not  yet 
fiivorable  for  our  departure ;  and  I  see  that  you  are  in  want 
of  provisions.  It  seems  to  me  necessary,  therefore,  to  offer 
sacrifice  with  regard  to  this  matter."     18.  Here  some  one  rose 

^  That  is,  that  the  soldiers  should  severally  retom  to  the  cxmipanies 
in  which  they  were  serving  b^ore  the  secession  of  the  Arcadians  and 
■AfihflBftiiB  took  place,  and  timt  thus  each  officer  should  have  his  own  men 

s  ^appucov.]  Some  interpret  (^fieucov  "  poison.'*    Sihner* 
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up  and  said,  ^  It  is  with  good  reason,  indeed,  that  the  victims 
are  un&yorable ;  for,  as  I  heard  from  a  person  belonging  to  a 
yessel  that  came  in  yesterday  by  accident,  Oleander,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Byzantium,  is  on  the  point  of  coming  hither  with 
transport  vessels  and  galleys."  19.  In  consequence  they  all 
resolved  to  stay.  But  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  for  provi- 
sions ;  and  to  this  end  sacrifice  was  again  offered  three  times, 
but  the  victims  were  still  unfavorable. 

The  soldiers  now  came  to  Xenophon's  tent,  and  told  him 
that  they  had  no  provisions.  He,  however  replied,  that  he 
would  not  lead  them  out  while  the  victims  were  adverse. 

20.  The  next  day  sacrifice  was  offered  again,  and,  as  all 
were  concerned,  almost  the  whole  army  crowded  around 
the  sacrifice;  and  the  victims  fell  short.  Still  the  generals 
did  not  lead  out  the  troops,  but  called  them,  however,  together; 

21.  and  Xenophon  said,  '^Perhaps  the  enemy  may  be  assem- 
bled in  a  body,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  fight :  i^ 
therefore,  leaving  our  baggage  in  the  strong  part  of  the  ground, 
we  march  out  prepared  for  battle,  the  victims  may  possibly 
prove  more  favorable  to  us.''  22.  But  the  soldiers,  on  hear- 
mg  this  observation,  cried  out  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  lead 
them  to  the  part  that  he  mentioned,  but  tliat  they  ought  to 
sacrifice  without  delay.  Sheep  were  no  longer  to  be  had,  but 
they  bought  an  ox  that  was  yoked  to  a  wagon,  and  sacrificed 
it ;  and  Xenophon  begged  Oleanor  the  Arcadian  to  be  on  the 
alert  if  any  thing  in  the  sacrifice  should  appear  propitious.' 
But  not  even  on  this  occasion  were  the  signs  favorable. 

23.  Neon  was  now  general  in  the  place  of  Cheirisophus,  and 
when  he  saw  how  the  men  were  suffering  from  want  of  food,  was 
desirous  to  get  themjelie^  and  having  found  a  man  of  Heraclea, 
who  said  that  he  knew  of  some  villages  in  the  neighborhood, 
from  which  it  might  be  possible  to  procure  provisions,  he  made 
proclamation  that  whoever  was  wilhng  might  g&oni  to  get  a 
supply,  as  there  would  be  a  guide  to  conduct  them.  A  party 
accordingly  proceeded  from  the  camp,  to  the  number  of  two 

'  TlpoOvfjielaBai  el  ti  ev  Tovr<,)  elij.']  "Studios^  rem  nrgere,  si  ezta 
nunc  (boni)  aliquid  portenderent"  Zetine.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
of  the  various  explanations  that  have  been  attempted  of  this  passage. 
Bomemann  and  Kriiger  conjecture  7rpodvea$aij  which  Kuhner  highly 
approves.  No  alteration,  however,  is  necessary.  Zeune  supposes  that 
Xenophon  withdrew  from  the  sacrifice  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  un- 
&ir  play  on  his  part. 
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thousand,  equipped  with  spears,  leather  bags,  sacks,  and  other 
things  for  holding  what  they  might  find.  24.  But  when  they 
had  reached  the  villages,  and  had  dispersed  themselves  to  plun- 
der, the  cavalry  of  Phamabazus  first*  fell  upon  them,  for  they 
had  come  to  aid  the  Bithynians,  designing,  if  they  could,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  penetrating 
into  Phrygia.  These  horsemen  cut  off  not  less  than  five  him- 
dred  of  the  Greeks ;  the  rest  fled  to  the  mountain.   . 

25.  One  of  those  who  escaped  immediately  carried  the  news 
of  the  occurrence  to  the  camp ;  and  Xenophon,  as  the  victims 
had  not  been  propitious  that  day,  took  an  ox  from  a  wagon 
^for  there  were  no  other  cattle),  and,  after  sacrificing  it,  went 
forth  to  give  aid,  with  all  the  other  soldiers  not  above  thirty 
years  of  age.  26.  They  brought  off"  the  rest  of  the  party  and 
returned  to  the  camp. 

It  was  now  about  sunset,  and  the  Greeks  were  taking  their 
supper  in  great  despondency,  when  some  of  the  Bithynians, 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  advanced  guard  through  the  thick- 
ets, kiUed  part  of  them,  and  pursued  iSie  rest  to  the  camp.  27. 
A  great  outcry  arising,  a^  the  Greeks  ran  to  their  arms ;  but 
it  did  not  seem  safe  to  pursue  the  enemy,  or  break  up  their 
camp,  in  the  night,  for  the  country  was  full  of  wood ;  and  they 
therefore  passed  the  night  under  arms,  covered  by  sufficient 
out-posts. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Greeks,  moved  by  their  previons  dangers,  at  length  consent  to  enoamp 
in  the  strong  ^art  of  the  ground.  Aenophon,  having  sacrificed,  ana 
placed  a  gaora.  in  the  camp,  led  out  the  troops^  who,  after  burying  the 
dead  that  they  found  on  the  way,  and  possessing  themselves  of  some 
booty  from  the  villages,  perceive  tue  Barbarians  posted  upon  a  hill.  They 
proceed  to  attack  uiem,  and  though  obstructed  by  a  valley  difiicult  to 
oroes,  are  animated  by  the  valor  aim  eloquence  of  Xenophon  to  achieve 
a  successful  issue. 

1.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the   night.    At   daybreak 
the  generals  proceeded  to  the  strong  part  of  the  ground  f 

^  ILpoTouJ  Afterward  some  of  the  Bithynians,  as  is  related  in  sect 
26. 
s  Td  ipvfivov  xt^ptov.j  See  c.  4,  sect  3,  *?,  21* 
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and  the  men  followed,  bringing  with  them  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage. Before  it  was  time  for  dinner,  they  completed  a  trench 
on  the  side  where  the  entrance  to  the  place  was,  and  fenced 
the  whole  length  with  palisades,  leaving  three  ^ates.  A  vessel 
meanwhile  had  arrived  from  Heraclea,  bringing  barley-meal, 
cattle,  and  wine. 

2.  Xenophon,  rising  early,  had  sacrificed  with  reference  to  an 
excursion,  and  in  the  first  victim  the  omens  were  favorable. 
Just  as  the  sacrifice  came  to  a  conclucnon,  Arexion  of  Parrhasia^ 
the  augur,  saw  a  lucky  eagle,  and  encouraged  Xenophon  to 
lead  forth.  3.  The  men,  therefore,  crossing  the  trench,  ranged 
themselves  under  arms ;  and  the  heralds  made  proclamation 
that  the  soldiers,  after  taking  their  dinner,  should  march  out 
equipped  for  battle,  and  leave  the  camp-followers  and  slaves 
where  they  were.  4.  All  the  rest  accordingly  went  out,  except 
Neon  ;  for  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  him  in  guard  of  the 
people  in  the  'camp.  But  when  the  captains  and  soldiers  had 
left  them,  they  were  ashamed  not  to  follow  where  the  others 
went,  and  in  consequence  left  only  those  who  were  above  forty- 
five  years  of  age ;  these  therefore  remained,  and  the  rest  went 
forth.  6.  But  before  they  had  proceeded  fifteen  stadia,  they 
began  to  meet  with  dead  bodies,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
their  line  opposite  the  corpses  that  were  first  seen,  they  buried 
all  to  which  the  line  extended.  6.  When  they  had  interred 
this  first  set,  they  marched  on,  and  again  bringing  up  their 
rear  against  the  first  of  those  that  they  next  found  unburied, 
they  buried  in  like  manner  as  many  as  the  Hue  took  in.  When 
they  came  to  the  road  that  led  to  the  villages,  where  the  dead 
bodies  lay  in  great  numbers,  they  brought  them  all  together 
and  buried  them. 

f .  It  was  now  past  mid-day,  and  having  marched  quite 
through'  the  villages,  the  men  w^e  engaged  in  taking  what- 
ever provisions  they  found  within  reach  of  the  line,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  they  caught  sight  of  the  enemy  marching  over 
some  hills  that  were  facing  them,  disposed  in  a  line,  consisting 
of  a  large  nuniber  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry ;  for  Spithri- 

1  'Aerdv  alatov.']  An  eagle  on  the  right.    uEach  Prom,  498. 

>  'Efu.]  The  troops  in  fh>nt  seem  to  have  marched  quite  through  the 
villages,  and  out  beyond  them ;  those  in  the  rear  appear  to  have  col- 
lected the  provisions,  keeping  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  under  cover 
of  those  in  front 
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dates  and  Bathines  had  now  arrivad  with  a  considerable  force 
firom  Pharnabazus.  8.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived  the 
Greeks,  they  halted  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  stadia. 
Upon  this  Arexion,  the  augur  of  the  Greeks,  immediately 
offered  sacrifice,  and  in  the  very  first  victim  the  omens  were 
favorable.  9.  Xenophon  then  .said,  "  It  appears  to  me,  fellow- 
captains,  that  we  ought  to  station  some  divisions  on  the  watch 
behind  the  main  body,  in  order  that,  if  it  should  any  where  be 
necessary,  there  may  be  troops  to  support  that  body,  and  that 
the  enemy,  when  thrown  into  disorder,  may  be  received  by 
men  in  array  and  full  vigor."  This  proposal  was  approved 
by  loll.  10.  "  Advance,  then,"  he  continued,  "  on  the  road  to- 
ward the  enemy,  that,  since  we  have  been  seen  by  them,  and 
have  seen  them,  we  may  not  stand  still ;  and  I,  after  having 
arranged  the  divisions  in  the  rear,  as  you  have  sanctioned,  will 
join  you." 

11.  The  others  then  advanced  quietly  forward,  and  Xeno- 
phon, detaching  from  the  main  body  the  three  hindmost  com- 
panies, consisting  of  about  two  hundred  men  each,  ordered  one 
of  them  to  follow  on  the  right,  at  the  distance  of  about' a  hun- 
dred feet  behind ;  this  company  Samolas  the  Achaean  com- 
manded. The  second  he  directed  to  follow  in  the  center  ;  this 
company  Pyrrhiaa  the  Arcadian  headed.  The  other  he  sta- 
tioned on  the  left ;  this  fhrasias  the  Athenian  led.  12.  As 
the  front  line,  in  marching  on,  came  to  a  woody  ravine,  of  great 
extent  and  difficult  to  pass,  they  halted,  not  knowing  whether 
it  were  possible  to  cross  it,  and  passed  the  word  for  the  gen- 
erals and  captains  to  come  to  the  fi'ont.  13.  Xenophon,  won- 
dering what  it  was  that  stopped  their  progress,  but  soon  hearing 
the  word  passed,  rode  up  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  the  offi- 
cers came  together,  Sophsenetus,  the  oldest  of  the  generals, 
said  that  it  was  not  worth  consideration  whether  a  ravine  of 
such  a  nature  were  passable  or  not  14.  But  Xenophon,  eager- 
ly seizing  an  opportunity  to  speak,  said, 

"  You  are  certain,  my  fellow-soldiers,  that  I  have  never  vol- 
untarily brought  danger  upon  you,  for  I  see  that  you  do  not 
want  reputation  for  valor,  but  safety.  15.  But  now  the  matter 
stands  thus  with  us :  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  move  from 
hence  without  fighting ;  for  if  we  do  not  advance  upon  the  en- 

^  That  is,  that  no  deliberation  was  neoessaiy;  that  they  ought  cer- 
tainly  to  cross  the  ravine. 
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emy,  the  enemy  will  pursue  and  attack  us  when  we  retreat 
16.  Consider,  then,  whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  proceed  against 
the  foe  holding  out  our  arms  in  front  of  us,  or,  when  we  have 
turned  them  back,  to  find  the  enemy  following  behind  us.  17. 
You  know,  assuredly,  that  to  flee  from  an  enemy  has  no  sem- 
blance of  honor,  but  that  pursuit  puts  courage  even  into  cow- 
ards. For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  pursue  with  half  the 
number  of  men  than  retreat  with  twice  as  many.  As  for 
these  enemies,  I  know  that  you  yourselves  do  not  expect  them 
to  make  a  stand  against  us,  if  we  charge  them ;  but  we  are  all 
aware  that  if  we  draw  back  they  will  have  courage  enough  to 
follow  us. 

18.  "  But  that  we,  by  crossing,  should  place  a  difficult  ravine 
in  our  rear,  when  we  are  going  to  engage,  is  not  this  an  ad~ 
vantage  worth  securing !  As  for  the  enemy,  I  should  wish 
every  spot  of  ground  to  appear  passable  to  them,  so  that  they 
may  retreat ;  but  it  is  for  us  to  be  instructed  by  the  nature  of 
our  position  that  there  is  no  safety  for  us  unless  we  conquer. 
19. 1  wonder,  too,  whether  any  of  us  thinks  this  ravine  more 
formidable  than  many  other  places  that  we  have  passed. 

^^  How,  indeed,  will  the  plain  be  passable  unless  we  defeat 
the  cavabr  ?  How  will  the  hills  that  we  have  traversed  be 
passable,  if  so  many  peltasts  pursue  us  ?  20.  Even  if  we  ar- 
rive safe  at  the  sea,  how  large  a  ravine  will  the  Euxine^  prove 
to  us,  where  there  are  neither  vessels  to  convey  us  away,  nor 
provisions  to  support  us  if  we  remain ;  and  the  more  haste  we 
should  make  thither,  the  more  haste  must  we  make  to  go  out 
again  to  find  subsistence.  21.  It  is  better  therefore  for  us  to 
fight  now,  when  we  have  dined,  than  to-morrow,  when  we  may 
be  without  a  dinner.  The  sacrifices,'  soldiers,  are  ^vorable, 
the  omens  encouraging,  the  victims  most  auspicious.  Let  us 
march  against  the  foe.  Since  they  have  certainly  seen  us,  they 
ought  not  now  to  sup  at  their  ease,  or  to  encamp  where  they 
like." 

22.  The  captains  then  bade  him  lead  on,  and  no  one  made 
any  objection.  He  accordingly  put  himself  at  their  head,  or- 
dering each  to  cross  at  that  part  of  the  ravine  where  he  hap- 
pened to  be ;  for  he  thought  that  the  army  would  thus  sooner 
get  over  the  ravine  in  a  body  than  if  they  defiled  over  the 

*  Ta  re  Upd        rd  re  o^yttul  L  8.  IS. 
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bridge^  that  lay  across  it.  23.  When  they  had  passed  over,  he 
said,  as  he  passed  along  the  line,  ^^  Remember,  soldiers,  how 
many  battles,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  you  have  gained 
by  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  and  how  those 
fare  who  turn  their  backs  upon  their  adversaries.  Reflect  also 
that  you  are  at  the  very  gates  of  Greece."  24.  Follow,  then, 
Hercules  your  Conductor,*  and  exhort  one  another  by  name.* 
It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  he  who  now  says  and  does  any 
thing  brave  and  honorable,  will  preserve  a  remembrance 
of  himself  among  those  with  whom  he  would  wish  to  pre- 
serve it." 

25.  These  exhortations  he  uttered  as  he  rode  along,  and*  at 
the  same  time  proceeded  to  lead  forward  the  troops  in  column ; 
and  with  the  peltasts  on  each  flank,  they  marched  upon  the 
enemy.  He  gave  orders  that  they  shoidd  carry  their  spears 
upon  the  right  shoulder  until  a  signal  should  be  given  with 
the  trumpet,  and  that  then,  lowering  them  for  a  charge,  they 
should  follow  their  leaders  at  a  steady  pace,  and  that  none 
should  advance  running.  The  word  was  immediately  after 
given,  JupiTEB  the  Preserver  and  Hercules  the  Oonductob. 
The  enemy,  meanwhile,  kept  their  position,  thinking  that  they 
had  the  ground  in  their  favor.  26.  As  the  Greeks  approached 
them,  the  peltasts  shouted,  and  ran  forward  to  charge  them 
before  any  one  gave  orders ;  and  the  enemy  rushed  to  meet 
them,  both  the  horse  and  the  mass  of  the  Bithynians,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  27.  But  when  the  body  of  heavy-armed  men 
came  up,  advancing  at  a  quick  pace,  and  when  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  the  men  sang  the  paean  and  shouted,  and  low- 
ered their  spears,  the  enemy  then  no  longer  awaited  their 
charge,  but  took  to  flight  28.  Timasion-  and  the  cavalry  pur- 
sued them,  and  killed  as  many  as  they  could,  being  but  few. 
The  enemy's  left  wing,  to  which  the  Greek  cavalry  were  op- 
posed, was  at  once  dispersed,  but  the  right,  not  being  'closely 
pm*sued,  rallied  upon  a  hill.     29.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks,  how- 

^  Kriiger  supposes  that  the  ravine  (vdirog)  was  the  bed  of  a  mount- 
ain torreDt,  and  that  the  bridge  was  constructed  to  afford  a  passage 
over  it  when  it  was  inundated  by  rains  in  winter.  From  what  Xeno* 
phoa  says  above,  it#70uld  hardly  have  been  conceived  that  there  was  a 
bridge. 

3  That  is,  close  upon  Greece.    Compare  li.  4.  4. 

'  See  ch.  2.  sect  15.    See  also  below,  sect  25. 

«  As  in  IL  X.  68. 
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ever,  saw  them  making  a  stand,  it  appeared  to  them  the  easiest 
and  safest  thing  they  conld  do,  to  charge  them  without  delay. 
Singing  the  paean,  therefore,  they  immediately  advanced  upon 
them ;  and  ^e  enemy  withdrew.  The  peltasts  then  pursued 
them  till  the  right  wing  was  also  dispersed ;  but  only  a  small 
number  were  killed ;  for  the  enemy's  cavalry,  being  numerous, 
kept  "the  Greeks  in  awe.  30.  But  when  they  observed  the 
cavalry  of  Phamabazus  still  -standing  in  a  body^  and  the 
Bithynian  cavalry  flocking  to  join  them,  and  looking  down 
from  too.  eminence  on  what  was  going  on,  they  determined, 
tired  as  they  were,  to  make  an  assault  upon  them  as  vigoroudy 
as  .possible,  that  they  might  not  take  breath  and  recover  their 
courage.  31.  Drawing  up  in  close  order,  therefore,  they  ad- 
vanced ;  when  the  enemy's  horse  fled  down  the  hill  as  if  they 
had  been  pursued  by  cavalry ;  for  there  was  a  valley  to  re- 
ceive them,  of  which  the  Greeks  were  not  aware,  as  they  had 
desisted  from  the  pursuit  before  they  reached  it,  it  being  now 
late.  32.  Retummg  then  to  the  place  where  the  first  en- 
counter occurred,  they  erected  a  trophy,  and  went  off  toward 
the  sea  about  sunset  The  distance  to  their  camp  was  about 
sixty  stadia. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Greeks  plunder  Bith^a.  Oleander,  the  Spartan  governor  of  BTzan- 
titim,  arrives,  and  is  prejadioed  ^^nst  the  Greeks  hy  Dezippns.  but  re- 
conciled to  them  by  tne  efforts  of  Xenophon.  Oleander  declines  the  chief 
command,  which  is  offered  him,  and  the  army  march  under  their  former 
generals  through  Bithynia  to  Ohiysopolis. 

1.  The  enemy  now  employed  themselves  about  their  own 
affairs,'  and  removed  their  families  and  effects  as  &r  off  as  they 
could.  The  Greeks,  in  the  mean  time,  waited  for  Oleander 
and  the  galleys  and  transport  vessels  that  were  to  come,  and, 
going  out  every  day  with  their  baggage-cattle  and  sJaves, 
brought  in,  without  fear  of  danger,  wheat,  barley,  wine,  legu- 
minous vegetables,  miUet,  and  figs ;  for  th^  countiy  afforded 
every  useftd  production  except  olives. 

2.  While  iSie  army  lay  at  rest  in  the  camp,  the  men  had 
liberty,  individually,  to  go  out  for  spoil,  and  those  only  who 
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vent  out  bad  a  share  of  it ;  but  wben  the  wbole  army  went 
out,  and  any  one,  straggling  from  the  rest,  took  any  booty,  it 
was  adjudged  to  be  public  property. 

3.  They  had  now  abimdance  of  every  thing ;  for  provisions 
for  sale  were  brought  from  the  Greek  cities  in  every  direction, 
and  people  who  were  sailing  along  the  coast,  hearing  that  a 
city  was  going  to  be  bunt  and  a  harbor  formed,  willingly 
put  in  there.  4.  Such  of  the  enemy,  too,  as  hved  in  the 
neighborhood,  sent  to  Xenophon,  hearing  that  he  had  the 
management  of  the  intended  settlement,  to  ask  what  they 
should  do  in  order  to  become  his  friends ;  and  he  introduced 
them  among  the  soldiers.^ 

5.  Oleander  now  arrived  with  two  galleys,  but  no  transport 
vessel.  At  the  time  of  his  coming,  it  nappened  that  the  body 
of  the  army  was  gone  out ;  while  some  stragglers,  going  over 
the  mountain  for  plunder,  some  one  way,  some  another,  had 
taken  a  great  number  of  sheep,  and  being  afraid  that  they 
would  be  taken  from  tiiem,'  intbrmed  Dexippus  of  the  matter 
(the  same  that  had  run  away  with  the  fifty-oared  galley  from 
Trebisond),  and  requested  him  to  keep  the  sheep  for  them,  tak- 
ing part  for  himself,  and  giving  them  back  the  rest.  6.  Dexip* 
pus  immediately  drove  off  the  soldiers"  that  stood  round,  and 
who  said  that  the  sheep,  were  pubUc  property,  and,  going  to 
Oleander,  told  him  thatihey  were  endeavoring  to  seize  them  sb 
plimder  for  themselves.  Oleander  desired  him  to  bring  who- 
ever should  seize  them  before  him.  Y.  Dexippus  accordin^y 
laid  hold  on  one  of  the  men,  and  was  taking  him  off,  when 
Agasias,  meeting  him,  rescued  the  man ;  the  prisoner  being 
a  private  of  his  own  troop.  The  rest  of  the  soldiers  that  were 
there  began  to  throw  stones  at  Dexippus,  calling  him  again 
and  again,  *'  the  traitor."  Not  only  he,  in  consequence,  but 
also  many  of  the  men  belonging  to  his  galleys,  were  struck 
with  terror,  and  fled  toward  uie  sea ;  and  Oleander  fled  like- 
wise. 8.  But  Xenophon,  and  the  other  generals,  endeavored  to 
stop  their  flight,  and  told  Oleander  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  alarm,^  but  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  army  was 

1  Xenophon,  therefore,  bad  not  yet  given  np  hopes  of  bemg  able  to 
persuade  the  troops  to  stay  there  and  found  a  city.    Scfmeider, 

3  As  being  public  property.    See  sect.  2  and  6. 

B  ITot  the  soldiers  that  had  taken  the  sheep,  but  others  that  had 
gathered  round. 

*  "Oti   ohdhf  elij  irpdy/ia.']  Updy/ia  is  often  used  to  signify  some? 
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the  cause  of  the  occurrence.  9.  Geander,  however,  being 
instigated  by  Dexippus,  and  vexed  with  himself  for  having 
shown  so  much  fear,  said  that  he  would  sail  off  and  make  proc- 
lamation that  none  of  the  cities  should  receive  them,  as  being 
pubHo  enemies.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  at  that  time  mas- 
ters of  all  Greece.  *" 

10.  This  affair  appeared  to  the  Greeks  to  threaten  evil,  and 
they  entreated  Oleander  not  to  do  so ;  but  he  said  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  unless  somebody  should  give  up  to  him  the 
man  that  began  to  throw  stones,  and  the  person  that  rescued 
him.  11.  ll^e  person  that  he  wanted  was  Agasias,  the  con- 
stant friend  of  Xenophon,  for  which  reason  Dexippus  had  ac- 
cused him.  As  there  was  much  perplexity,  therefore,  the  gen- 
erals called  together  the  soldiers ;  and  some  of  them  made 
light  of  Oleander's  menaces,  but  to  Xenophon  the  affEtir  ap- 
peared of  no  small  importance.     Rising  up,  he  said, 

12.  ''It  seems  to  me,  soldiers,  a  matter  of  no  trifflng  mo- 
ment, if  Oleander  goes  away,  as  he  threatens,  cherishing  these 
feelings  toward  us;  for  the  Greek  cities  are  close  at  hand, 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  the  chief  people  of  Greece,  and  each 
individual  Lacedaemoniair  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases  in 
these  cities.  13.  I^  therfeore,  he  first  shuts  us  out  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  then  gives  notice  to  the  other  governors  not  to  ad- 
mit us  into  their  cities,  as  persons  refusing  obedience  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  submitting  to  no  law,  and  this  character 
of  us  reaches  the  ear  of  Anaxibius  the  Admiral,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  us  either  to  remain  or  to  sail  away,  for  at  this 
moment  the  Lacedaemonians  are  masters  both  by  land  and  sea. 
14.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  men, 
to  exclude  ourselves  from  Greece,  but  to  do  whatever  they 
direct ;  for  the  cities,  from  which  we  come  yield  them  obedi- 
ence. 16.  I,  for  my  own  part  (for  I  hear  that  Dexippns 
assures  Oleander  that  Agasias  would  have  done  nothing  in 
the  matter,  if  I  had  not  instigated  him),  for  my  part,  I  say, 
I  am  ready  to  cleai'  you  and  Agasias  from  blame,  if  Aga- 
sias himself  shall  say  that  I  was  at  all  the  cause  of  these 
proceedings,  and  I  am  prepared  to  condenm  myself,  if  I  en- 
couraged stone-throwing  or  any  other  act  of  violence,  as  de- 
.  serving  of  the  severest  punishment,  and  that  punishment  I  will 

thing  dangerons,  or,  at  any  rate,  something  of  great  moment    Kuh' 
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submit  to  suffer.  16.  I  say,  too,  that  if  Dexippus  accuses 
any  other  person,  he  ought  to  surrender  himself  to  Oleander  to 
"be  tried ;  for  by  this  means  you  may  be  exonerated  from  all 
censure.  Under  the  present  complexion  of  the  case,  it  will  be 
liard,  i^  when  we  expect  applause  and  honor  in  Greece,  we 
shall,  instead  of  'obtaining  them,  be  not  even  on  an  equality 
with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  but  be  excluded  from,  the 
Greek  cities." 

11,  Agasias  then  stood  up  and  said,  "^  I  swear,  my  fellow- 
soldiers,  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  tbat  neither  Xenophon, 
nor  any  other  person  among  you,  desired  me  to  rescue  the 
man ;  but,  when  I  saw  a  brave  fellow,  one  of  my  own  troop, 
led  off  by  Dexippus  (who,  you  are  aware,  has  played  the 
traitor  toward  you),  it  seemed  to  me,  I  own,  intolerable,  and 
I  set  him  free.  18.  You  need  not,  then,  deliver  me  up,  for  I 
will  surrender  myself^  as  Xenophon  recommends,  to  Oleander, 
to  do  to  me,  after  having  tried  me,  whatever  he  pleases.  As 
far  as  this  matter  is  concerned  enter  into  no  contention  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  May  each  of  you  return  in  safety  to 
whatever  place  he  would  reach !  Make  choice,  however,  of 
some  of  your  own  number,  and  send  them  with  me  to  Oleander, 
that,  if  I  omit  any  thing,  tiiey  may  speak  and  act  for  me."  19. 
Upon  this  the  army  allowed  him  to  choose  wjiomsover  he 
would,  and  to  go.    He  chose  the  generals. 

Agasias,  and  the  generals,  and  the  man  that  had  been  re- 
leased by  Agasias,  accordingly  proceeded  to  Oleander  ;  and  the 
generals  said,  20.  ^'  The  army  has  sent  us  to  you,  O  Oleander, 
and  requests  that  if  you  accuse  them  all,  you  will  yourself  be 
the  judge  of  them  all,  and  treat  them  as  you  may  think  fit ;  or, 
if  you  accuse  one  or  two  more,  they  think  it  right  that  they 
should  surrender  themselves  to  you  for  judgment  If,  therefore, 
you  accuse  any  one  of  us,  we  are  here  before  you ;  if  any  other, 
let  us  know ;  for  no  man,  who  is  willing  to  obey  us,  shall  refuse 
to  submit  to  you." 

21.  Agasias  next  stood  forward,  and  said,  "I  am  the  per- 
son, O  Oleander,  tifat  rescued  this  man  when  Dexippus  was 
carrying  him  off,  and  that  incited  the  men  to  stone  Dexippus ; 
22.  for  I  knew  that  the  soldier  was  a  deserving  man,  and  I 
knew  also  that  Dexippus,  after  having  been  chosen  by  the 
army  to  conmiand  the  galley  which  we  begged  of  the  people 
of  Trebisond,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  transport  vessels  to 
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save  ourselves,  had  mn  away  and  betrayed  the  soldiers. in 
common  with  whom  he  had  preserved  his  life.  23.  Throi^h 
his  misconduct^  therefore,'  we  have  both  deprived  the  people 
of  Trebisond  of  their  galley,  and  seem  to  have  acted  dishon- 
estly ;  and,  aa  far  as  depended  upon  him,  we  were  utterly  un- 
done ;  for  he  had  heard,  as  well  as  we,  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable for  us^  going  by  land,  to  cross  the  rivers  4uid  get 
safe  to  Greece.  24.  It  was  from  such  a  character  as  this  that 
I  rescued  the  man.  If  you  had  been  leading  him  away,  or 
any  one  of  those  belonging  to  you,  and  not  one  of  our  own 
deserters,  be  assured  that  I  should  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Consider,  then,  that  if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will 
put  to  death  a  man  of  honor  for  the  sake  of  a  coward  and  a 
villain.'' 

35.  Oleander,  on  hearing  this  statement,  said  that  he  could 
not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Dexippus,  if  he  had  acted  in 
such  a  way,  but  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  even  if  Dex- 
ippus  were  the  worst  of  villains,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  any 
violence,  but  to  be  tried  ("  as  you  yourselves,"  said  he,  "  now 
propose"),  and  to  have  nis  deserts.  26.  ^'For  the  present, 
then,"  he  continued,  "  retire,  leaving  Agasias  with  me,  and, 
when  I  give  you  notice,  come  to  witness  his  trial  I  neither 
accuse  the  army,  nor  any  one  else,  since  Agasias  himself  con- 
fesses that  it  was  he  who  released  the  man."  27.  The  man 
who  had  been  released  then  said,  "  If  you  suppose,  O  Olean- 
der that  I  was  apprehended  for  doing  something  wrong,  be 
assured  that  I  neither  struck  nor  threw  stones  at  any  one,  but 
merely  said  that  the  sheep  were  public  property ;  for  it  was  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  soldiers,  ^at  i^  when' the  whole  army 
went  out,  any  particular  person  made  any  capture  by  himself^ 
that  capture  should  go  to  the  public  store.  26.  This  was  what 
I  said ;  and  Dexippus,  in  consequence,  seized  me  and  was  lead- 
ing me  off,  so  that  no  one  might  utter  a  syllable,^  but  that  he 
himself,  securing  a  share  of  the  booty,  might  keep  the  rest  for 
the  plunderers,  contrary  to  the  resolution  of  the  army."  To 
this  Oleander  replied,  ^'  Since  you  are  that  sort  of  person, 
stay  here,  that  we  may  consider  rejecting  you  likewise." 

29.  Oleander  and  his  party  then  went  to  dinner ;   and  Xen- 

*  'Iva  fi^  <f>T^eyyoiTo  fifjietc.l  That  no  one  might  report  any  thing 
about  him  (Dexippus).  Kuhiier,  Dexippus  (as  the  man  intimates)  sup- 
posed that  the  apprehension  of  one  woiUd  be  a  terror  to  the  rest 
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ophon  assembled  the  troops,  and  advised  them  to  send  some 
peiBons  to  Cleaxider  to  make  intercession  for  the  men.  30. 
They -accordingly  resolved  to  depute. the  generals  and  captains, 
with  Dracontius^  the  Spartan,  and  such  of  the  rest  as  seenEied 
eligible,  to  entreat  Oleander  by  all  means  to  set  the  tvro  men 
free.  31.  Xenophon,  going  to  him,  said  ^  You  have  the  men 
in  your  hands,  O  Cleander,  and  the  army  has  allowed  you  to 
do  what  you  please  \vith  regard  both  to  them  and  to  their  whole 
f<»*ce.  They  now,  however,  request  and  entreat  of  you  to 
give  up  the  two  men  to  them,  and  not  to  put  them  to  death ; 
for  they  exerted  themselves  greatly,  in  time  past,  to  be  of 
service  to  the  army.  32.  Should  they  obtain  this  fia,vor  from 
you,  they  promise  you,  in  return  for  it,  that  if  you  are  willing 
to  be  their  leader,  and  the  gods  are  propitious,  they  will  let  you 
see  both  how  well-disciplined  they  are,  and  how  incapable,  when 
obedient  to  their  general,  and  aided  by  superior  powers,  of  fear- 
ing an  enemy.  33.  They  also  beg  of  you,  that  when  you  have 
come  and  taken  the  command  of  them,  you  will  make  trial  of 
Dexippus  and  the  rest  of  them,  ascertain  what  sort  of  person 
each  is,  and  give  every  one  his  desert." 

34.  Cleander  on  hearing  this  application  repH^ed,  ""  "By  the 
twin  gods,"  I  will  give  you  an  answer  at  once.  I  give  up  the 
men  to  you,  and  will  come  to  you  myself;  and,  if  the  gods 
permit,  I  will  lead  you  into  Greece.  Your  words  are  very 
different  from  the  accounts  that  I  heard  of  some  of  you, 
namely,  that  you  were  alienating  the  army  from  the  Lacedse* 
monians."  35.  The  deputies  then  took  their  leave,  applauding 
Cleander,  and  taking  with  them  the  two  men. 

Cleander  offered  a  sacrifice  with  reference  to  the  journey, 
and  associated  in  a  friendly  way  with  Xenophon ;  and  they 
contracted  a  bond  of  hospitality  between  them.  When  he 
saw  the  Greek  soldiers,  too,  execute  their  orders  with  regu- 
larity, he  grew  still  more  desirous  to  become  their  commander. 
86.  But  as  the  omens  were  not  favorable  to  his  wishes,  though 
he  offered  sacrifices  three  days,  he  called  the  generals  together, 
and  said,  "  The  victims  have  not  been  favorable  for  me*  to 

»  iv.  8.  25. 

s  Nal  rd  (Tuj^l  Castor  and  Pollux,  by  whom  the  Laoedaemonianfl  were 
accustomed  te  swear.  See  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Lys.  81,  Pac.  214 ;  Zen. 
^ellen.  iv.  4. 10. 

>  ^Efiol  iitv  oifK  ire?^<r^  rd  lepd  HdyewJ]  "  The  saorifices  have  nqt 
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lead  jou  out ;  but  be  not  discouraged  on  that  account ;  for  it 
is  given  to  yon,  as  it  appears,  to  conduct  the  army  home.  Pro- 
ceed then,  and  we  will  receive  you  at  Byzantium,  when  you  ar- 
rive there,^  in  the  best  manner  that  we  can."  37.  It  was  then 
resolved  by  the  soldiers  to  make  him  a  present  of  the  sheep 
that  were  public  property ;  and  he,  having  accepted  them,  gave 
them  back  to  the  soldiers  again,  and  then  sailed  off. 

The  army,  having  disposed  of  the  com  which  they  had  col- 
lected, and  the  other  booty  that  they  had  captured,  advanced 
through  the  territory  of  the  Bithynians.  38.  But  as,  while  they 
pursued  the  straight  road,  they  met  with  nothing  to  enable 
them  to  enter  the  country  of  their  friends  with  a  portion  of 
spoil,  they  resolved  upon  marching  back  for  a  day  and  a  night; 
and,  having  done  so,  they  took  great  numbers  both  of  slaves 
and'  catde,  and  arrived,  after  six  days'  march,  at  Chiysopolis 
in  Ohaicedonia,  where  they  staid  seven  days  to  sell  their 
booty 
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CHAPTER  L 

AnaxibiiiSf  at  the  instigation  of  PhamabazoB,  who  wishes  to  get  the  Greeks 


gates  shut  against  them,  force  an  entranoe,  and  are  with  ffieat 
cultypacifled  bv  Xenophon.  Gceratades,  a  Theban,  offers  to  lead  them 
into  Tnrace,  ana  his  proposal  is  accepted ;  bathe  soon  shows  his  inoapao- 
ity,  and  lays  down  the  command. 

1.  What  the  Greeks  did  in  their  march  up  the  country 
with  Cyrus,  until  the  battle  was  fought,  what  they  ex- 
perienced in  their  retreat,  after  Cyrus  was  dead,  till  they 
reached  the  Euxine  sea,  and  how  they  fared,  in  their  pro- 
gress by  sea  and  land,  from  the  time  that  they  arrived  at  the 
Euxine  until  they  got  beyond  the  mouth  of  it  to  Chrysopolis 

been  concluded  (so  as  to  be  favorable)  for  me,"  ete.  Ovk  ^reAe<n^  is  a 
conjecture  of  Bomemann's,  adopted  by  Dindor^  for  the  common  reading 
oifK  t&e'kei,  which  Kiihner  prefers  and  retains. 

'  I  follow  Kiihner  in  the  interpretation  of  iKelae  in  this  passage.  Tito 
speaker  probably  pointed  toward  Byzantium. 
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in  Asia,  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  nar- 
rafciye. 

2.  PhamabaffliB,  fearing  that  the  army  of  the  Greeks  might 
make  an  irruption  into  his  province,  sent  to  Anaxibius.  the 
Spartan  admiral,  who  was  at  Byzantium,  and  begged  him  to 
transport  the  army  out  of  Asia,  promising  to  do  for  him  in  re- 
turn whatever  he  might  require  of  him.  3.  Anaxibius,  accord- 
ingly, sent  for  the  generals  and  captains  of  the  troops  to  Byzan- 
tium, engaging  that  if  they  came  over  to  him,  pay  should  be 
given  to  the  men.  4.  The  rest  of  the  officers  said  that  they 
would  give  him  an  answer  afiber  they  had  considered  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  Xenophon  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  leave  the 
army,  and  wanted  to  sail  away.  Anaxibius,  however,  requested 
him  to  come  across  with  the  rest,  and  then  to  take  his  departure. 
Xenophon  therefore  said  that  he  would  do  so. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  Seuthes'  the  Thracian  sent  Medosades 
to  Xenophon,  requesting  that  general  to  join  with  him  in  using 
his  efforts  that  the  army  might  cross  over,  and  saying  that  he 
should  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  assisting  him  in  that  object. 
6.  Xenophon  replied,  ^^ The  army  will  doubtless  cross  over; 
let  him  give  nothing  to  me  therefore,  or  to  any  one  else,  on  that 
account.  When  it  has  crossed,  I  shall  quit  it ;  so  let  him  ad- 
dress himself  to  those  who  stay,  and.  who  may  seem  able  to 
serve  him  in  such  a  manner  as  may  appear  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful." 

7.  Soon  after  the  whole  army  of  the  Greeks  crossed  over  to 
Byzantium.  Anaxibius  however  gave  them  no  pay,  but  made 
proclamation  that  the  soldiers  should  take  their  anns  and  bag- 
gage, and  go  out  of  the  city,  signifying  that  he  intended  at  once 
to  send  them  away  home,  and  to  take  their,  number.  The 
soldiers  were  in  consequence  greatly  troubled,  becajise  they  had 
no  money  to  get  provisions  for  their  journey,  and  packed  up 
their  baggage  with  reluctance. 

8.  Xenophon,  who  had  become  a  guest-friend  to  Oleander 
the  governor,  went  to  take  leave  of  him,  with  the  intention  of 

1  For  some  account  of  him,  see  c.  2,  sect.  32.  "  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Seuthes  the  son  of  Sparadocus,  who  succeeded  Sltalces  as 
king  of  the  Odrysao,  nor  is  to  be  altogether  regarded  as  a  king,  though 
he  is  distinguished  by  this  name  in  c.  7,  sect.  22.  He  is  with  more  pro- 
priety called  apx^v  {rOv)  knl  -daAara^  c.  3,  sect.  16.  See  Xen.  HeUen. 
iv.  8.  26.  Aristot  Polit.  v.  8.  16."  Popp(K  He  was  at  this  time  merely 
%  oommander  in  sabjection  to  Medocus. 
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sailing  away  immediately.  But  Cleander  said  to  him,  ^  By  no 
means  do  so,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  incur  blame,  since  some 
people,  indeed,  already  accuse  you  as  the  cause  that  the  army 
proceeds  out^  so  slowly."  9.  Xenoj^on  replied,  ^^  I  am  not  the 
cause  of  this,  but  the  soldiers^  being  in  want  of  provisions,  are 
for  that  reason,  of  themselves,  reluctant  to  go  oat"  10.  ^'  How- 
ever I  advise  yoU|"  rejoinded  Oleander,  ^^  to  go  out  with  them,  as 
if  you  intended  to  accompany  them,  and  when  the  army  is  clear 
of  the  city,  then  to  quit  it."  "  We  will  then  go  to  Anaxibius," 
said  Xenophon,  ^^  and  further  the  proceedings."  They  accord- 
ingly went,  and  told  him  that  such  was  their  intention.  1 1.  He 
reconunended  that  they  should  act  in  conformity  with  what  they 
said,  and  that  the  troops  should  go  out  as  soon  as  possible  with 
their  baggage  packed  up ;  desiring  them  to  give  notice,  at  the 
same  time,  &at  whoever  should  not  be  present  at  the  review 
and  numbering  of  the  army,  would  have  himself  to  blame.  12. 
The  generals  then  went  out  first,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  fol- 
lowed them. 

They  were  now  all  out  exc^t  a  few,  and  Eteonicus'  was 
standing  by  the  gates,  ready  to  shut  them,  and  thrust  in  the 
bar,  a&  soon  as  Qiey  were  all  outside,  13.  when  Anaxibius, 
sununoning  the  generals  and  captains,  said,  ^^  You  may  take 
provisions  from  the  Thracian  villages ;  for  there  is  plenty  of 
barley  and  wheat,  and  other  necessaries,  in  them ;  and  when 
you  have  supplied  yourselves,  proceed  to  the  Chersonesus,  and 
there  Cyniscus*  will  give  you  pay."  14.  Some  of  the  sol- 
diers that  overheard  this,  or  some  one  of  the  captains,  com* 
municated  it  to  the  army.  The  generals,  meanwhile,  in- 
quired about  Seuthes,  whethei^.  he  would  prove  hostile  or 
mendly,  and  whether  they  must  march  over  the  Sacred 
Mountain,^  or  round  about  through  the  middle  of  Thrace. 

I  '£^ep7re£.]  Non  celeriter,  sed  quasi  rependo  exit  (ex  turbe).  MUehin- 
gon.  This  notion  of  the  word  is  condemned  by  Heiland,  DiaL  Xen.  p. 
7,  who  showS)  with  much  learning,  that  ipneiv  in  the  Doric  dialect  sig^ 
nifles  incederef  ire^  so  that  i^ipireiv  in  this  passage  is  merely  the  same  as 
iKKopevetr&ai.    Kuhner. 

s  A  Lacedsmonian  of  some  rank.    See  Thncryd.  viil  23.    Kritger, 

3  A  Spartan  commander,  doubtless,  who  was  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Thracians  in  the  Chersonesus.    Zeune. 

*  Aui  Tov  lepov  bpwgj]  To  be  distinguished  firom  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name  mentioned  iv.  7.  21.  Schneider,  Its  situation  is  un- 
certain, but  there  was  a  road  by  it  into  the  Ohexsonesys,  as  ia  lyp*. 
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15,  But  while  they  were  talldng  of  these  matters,  the  soldiers, 
snatchiDg  up  their  arms,  ran  m  haste  to  the  gates,  with  a  de- 
sign to  make  their  way  back  within  the  walls.  Eteonicus,  how- 
ever, and  those  about  him,  when  they  saw  the  heavy-armed 
men  running  toward  them,  shut  the  gates,  and  thrust  in  the 
bar.  16.  The  soldiers  then  knocked  at  the  gates,  and  said  that 
they  were  treated  most  unjustly,  in  being  shut  out  as  a  prey  to 
the  enemy,  and  declared  that  they  would  split  the  gates  asun- 
der, if  the  people  did  not  open  them  of  their  own  acoord4 
17.  Some  ran  off  to  the  sea,  and  got  over  into  the  city  by  the 
pier  of  the  wall ;  while  others  of  them,  who  happened  to  be. 
still  in  the  town,  when  they,  perceived  what  was  passing  at  the 
gates,  cut  the  bars  in  twain  with  their  axes,  and  set  fiie  gates 
wide  open.    They  then  all  rushed  in. 

18.  Xenophon,  observing  what  was  going  on,  and  fearing 
lest  the  army  should  fail  to  plundering,  and  irreparable  mis- 
chief be  done  not  only  to  the  city,  but  to  himself  and  the 
men,  ran  and  got  within  the  gates  along  with  the  crowd.  19. 
The  people  of  Byzantium,  at  the  same  time,  when  they  saw 
the  army  entering  by  force,  fled  from  the  market-place,  some 
to  the  dups,  and  some  to  their  houses,  while  others,  who  'hap- 
pened to  be  within  doors,  ran  out;  some  hauled  down  the 
galleys  into  the  water,  that  they  might  save  themselves  in 
them ;  and  all  believed  themselves  ruined,  regarding  the  city  as 
captured.  20.  Eteonicus  fled  to  the  citadel.  Anaxibius,  run- 
ning down  to  the  sea,  sailed  round  to  the  same  place  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat, and  immediately  sent  for  men  from  the  garrison  at 
Ghalcedon ;  for  those  in  the  citadel  did  not  appear  sufficient  to 
lepel  the  Greeks. 

21.  The  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  Xenophon,  ran  up  to 
him  in  great  numbers,  and  cried,  "  You  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity, O  Xenophon,  to  become  a  great  man.  You  are  in 
possession  of  a  city,  you  have  galleys,  you  have  money,  you 
nave  this  large  number  of  men.  Now,  therefore,  if  you  are 
inclined,  you  may  benefit  us,  and  we  may  make  you  a  distin- 
guished man."  22.  Xenophon  replied,  "  You  say  well,  and  I 
will  act  accordingly ;  but  if  you  aim  at  this  object,  range  your- 
selves under  arms  as  quickly  as  possible,"  for  he  wished  to  quiet 

parent  from  c.  3,  sect.  3.  "  The  fort  lepdv  6poc  is  mentioned  by  De- 
mosth.  de  HaL  p.  85,  eztr.;  Phil,  iil  p.  114,  and  Do  JE'ate.  Leg.  p.  390,* 
JSruger. 
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them,  and  not  only  gave  these  orders  himself,  but  desired  the 
other  officers  also  to  command  the  men  to  range  themselves 
mide»  arms.  -  23.  As  the  men,  too,  began  to  march  themselves, 
the  heavy-armed  troops  soon  formed  eight  deep,  and  the  peltasts 
ran  to  t£^e  their  station  on  each  wing.  24.  The  ground,  which 
was  called  the  Thracian  Area,^  was  excellent  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  troops,  being  clear  of  houses,  and  level.  When  the 
arms  were  in  their  places,'  and  the  men  somewhat  tranquilized, 
Xenophon  called  the  soldiers  round  him,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

25.  ^That  you  are  angry,  soldiers,  and  think  you  have 
been  treated  strangely  in  bemg  deceived,  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised ;  but  if  we  gratify  our  resentment,  and  not  only  take 
revenge  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  are  here,  for  their  impo- 
sition, but  plunder  the  city  which  is  not  at  all  to  blame,  consider 
what  vnll  be  the  consequences ;  26.  we  shall  be  the  declared 
enemies  both  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies.  What 
will  be  the  nature  of  a  war  with  them,  we  may  conjecture,  as 
we  have  seen  and  remember  what  has  recently  occurred.  27. 
We  the  Athenians  entered  upon  the  contest  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies,  with  not  less  than  three  hundred*  gal- 
leys, some  at  sea  and  some  in  the  docks,  with  a  great  sum  of 
money  in  the  Acropolis,*  and  with  a  yearly  revenue  from  our 
customs  at  home  and  our  territory  abroad,  of  not  less  than  a 
thousand  talents ;  but  though  we  were  masters  of  all  the  islands, 
were  possessed  of  many  cities  in  Asia,  and  many  others  in 
Europe,  and  of  this  very  Byzantium  where  we  now  are,  yet  we 
were  reduced  in  the  war  to  such  a  condition  as  you  ail  know. 
28.  And  what  may  we  now  expect  to  be  our  fate,  when  the 

'  To  Opg^KLOv,"]  Larcher  has  not  inaptjy  supposed  that  this  place  was 
near  the  gates  called  the  Thracian  G-ates,  referring  to  Xen.  Hellen.  i  3, 
eztr.,  TOQ  iTvTiag  rag  im  rd  Qpq,KLov  KaXovfievag,  Zsune.  The  Thracian 
Gates  of  Byzantittm,  before  which  there  were  seven  towers,  are  men- 
tioned by  Dio  Oassins,  Ixxiv.  14.  Sckrieider. — ^With  Op^xiov  understand 
X(»>piov :  it  was  an  open  space,  an  area  or  square. 

*  'E/cetro  tcL  orrAa.]  Arma  ordine  disposita  erant.  Hutchin^m,  Leun- 
davius  renders  it  postquoffn  in  armis  ordine  constUerantt  but  this  is  less 
suitable  to  the-  passage.  The  soldiers  had  laid  down  their  arms,  that 
they  might  listen  to  Xenophon  more  at  ease.    See  iv.  2.  20. 

'  Thucyd.  iL  13. 

*  'Ev  T9  KoXei.']  The  Athenians  used  to  call  their  *kKp6'iroltc  hj  the 
Simple  name  noXig :  see  Thucyd.  ii.  15.  The  sum  of  money  in  th* 
Acropolis  was  not  less  tl^^  six  thousand  talents,  Thucyd.  il  24 
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LacecUenuHiianB  and  Achseans  are  in  alliance ;  when  the  Athe- 
nians^ and  those  who  were  then  allied  with  them,  have  become 
an  accession  to  the  Spartan  power;  when  Tissaphemes,  and 
all  the  other  Barbarians  on  the  sea-coast,  are  onr  enemies, 
and  the  king  of  Persia  himself  our  greatest  enemy,  whom  we 
went  to  despoil  of  his  throne,  and,  if  we  could,  to  deprive  of 
life  ?  When  all  these  opponents  are  united  against  us,  is  there 
any  body  so  senseless  as  to  think  that  we  could  get  the  superi- 
ority ?  29.  Let  us  not,  in  the  name  of  the  gods^  act  like  mad- 
men, and  perish  with  disgrace,  by  becoming  enemies  to  our 
country,  and  to  our  friends  and  relations !  For  our  connections 
are  all  in  the  cities  that  will  make  war  upon  us,  and  that  will 
make  war  justly  indeed,  if,  when  we  declined  to  possess  ourselves 
of  any  Barbarian  city,  though  we  were  superior  in  force, 
we  should  plunder  the  .first  Greek  city  at  which  we  have  ar- 
rived. 30.  For  my  own  part,  1  pray  that  before  1  see  such  an 
atrocity  committed  by  you,  I  may  be  buried  ten  thousand 
fathoms  under  ground.  1  advise  you,  as  you  are  Greeks,  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  justice  by  submitting  to  those  who  are  mas- 
ters of  the  Greeks.  Should  you  be  unable  to  obtain  it,  how-; 
ever,  we  ought  not,  though  wronged,  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
all  hope  of  returning  to  Greece.  31.  It  appears  to  me,  there** 
fore,  that  we  should  now  send  deputies  to  Anaxibius,  with  this 
message :  '  We  came  into  the  city  with  no  design  to  commit 
violence,  but,  if  we  could,  to  obtain  some  services  from  you ;  but, 
if  we  obtain  none,  we  intend  to  show  that  we  shall  go  out  of  it, 
not  because  we  have  been  deceived,  but  because  we  are  wilting 
to  obey  you.' " 

32.  This  proposal  met  with  approbation ;  and  they  dispatched 
Hieroaymus  the  Mean,  Eurylocnus  the  Arcadian,  and  Philesiu3 
the  AchaBan,  to  carry  the  message.  They  accordingly  proceeded 
to  deliver  it. 

33.  But  while  the  soldiers  were  still  seated,  Coeratades,^  a  . 
Theban,  came  up  to  them ;  a  man  who  was  going  about  the 
country,  not    banished    from    Greece,  but  wanting   to  be  a 
general,  and  offering  his  services  wherever  any  city  or  people 
required  a  leader  ;  and,  as  he  came  forward,  he  said  that  ne 

^  He  had  been  a  commander  of  the  BGSotians  toward  the  end  of  the 
Felopouiesian  war,  and,  at  the  surrender  of  Byzantium,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Athens, 
bat  contrived  to  escape.    See  Hellen.  i.  3.  16.    Zeune, 
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was  prepftved  to  condnct  them  to  that  part  of  Thrace  called  the 
Delta,  where  they  would  find  plenty  of  good  things,  and  that^ 
till  they  should  arrive  there,  he  would  supply  .them  with  meat 
and  drink  in  abundance.  34.  The  soldiers  listened  to  this  offer, 
and  heard,  at  the  same  .time,  the  reply  brought  from  Anaxibius, 
for  he  had  sent  an  answer  that  ^Mf  they  complied  with  his 
wishes,  they  should  have  no  cause  toTepent ;  and  that  he  would 
report  their  conduct  to  the  authorities  at  Sparta,  and  would 
contrive  to  do  for  them  whatever  service  he  could."  36.  The 
soldiers,  in  consequence,  took  Cceratades  as  their  leader,  and 
went  out  of  the  city,  Ooeratades  engaging  to  come  to  the  army 
next  day  with  victims  for  sacrifice,  an  augur,  and  meat  and 
drink  for  the  troops.  36.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone  out, 
Anaxibius  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  proclaiQation  made, 
that  whoever  of  the  soldiers  should  be  found  within,  should  be 
sold  as  a  slave. 

37.  Next  day  Ooeratades  came  with  the  victims  and  the 
augur;  and  twenty  men  followed  him  carrying  barley-meal, 
&nd  other  twenty  carrying  wine ;  three  also  with  as  large  a 
load  as  they  could  bear  of  olives ;  one  with  as  much  as  he  could 
carry  of  garlic,  and  another  of  onions.  Having  ordered  these 
things  to  be  laid  down,  as  if  for  distribution,  he  proceeded  to 
offer  sacrifice. 

38.  Xenophon,  meanwhile,  having  sent  for  Oleander,  urged 
him  to  obtain  permission  for  him  to  enter  the  walls,  and  to 
sail  away  from  Byzantium.  39.  "When  Oleander  arrived,  he 
said,  "  I  am  come,  after  having  obtained  the  permission  with 
extreme  difficulty ;  for  Anaxibius  says  that  it  is  not  proper  for 
the  soldiers  to-  be  close  to  the  walls,  and  Xenophon  within ; 
and  that  the  Byzantines  are  split  into  factions,  and  at  enmity 
one  with  another;  yet  he  has  desired  you^"  he  added,  **to 
enter,  if  you  intend*  to  sail  with  him."  40.  Xenophon  ac- 
cordingly took  leave  of  the  soldiers,  and  went  into  the  city 
with  Oleander. 

Ooeratades,  the  first  day,  had  no  favorable  omens  from  the 
sacrifice,  and  distributed  nothing  among  the  troops.  The 
next  day  the  victims  were  placed  at  the  altar,  and  Ooeratades 

1  I  read  el  nkXkoig^  with  Kriiger,  instead  of  el  fiiX^ot^  the  common 
reading,  which  gives,  "  he  has  desired  you  to  enter,  if  he  (Xenophon) 
intends  to  sail  with  him  (Anaxibius),"  a  confusion  of  persons  at  whidi 
Bomemann  ex^Hresses  his  wonder. 
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took  his  station  with  a  chaplet  cm  his  head,  as  if  intending  to 
offer  sacrifice;  when  limasion  the  Daidanian,  Neon  the 
Asinaean,  and  Cleanor  th%  Orchomenian,  came  forward  and 
told  Cceratades  not  to  sacrifice,  as  he  should  not  lead  the 
army,  unless  he  supplied  it  with  provisions.  41.  He  then 
ordered  a  distribution  to  be  made.  But  as  his  supply  fell  far 
short  of  one  day's  subsistence  for  each  of  the  soldiers,  he  went 
off,  taking  with  him  the  victims,  and  renouncing  the  general- 
ship. 


CHAPTER  n. 


The  generate  disameinff  aboat  the  route,  many  of  the  Boldiers  desert. 
Anizibins  and  Xenopnon,  on  their  voyaf  e,  are  met  at  Gjzioas  by  Aria- 
tarohiiB,  CHeander'a  eaoooBBor ;  he  sells  roar  hundred  of  the  Greeks  for 
daves.  Xenophon  returns  to  the  army,  and  the  Greeks,  on  his  advice, 
agree  to  sail  back  to  Asia,  but  are  hindered  by  Aristarchus.  Their  serv- 
ices are  soliinted  by  Seutnesj  and  Xenophon  goes  to  learn  his  terms. 

1.  But  Neon  the  AsinaBan,  Phryniscus,*  Plnlesius,  Xanthi- 
cles,  '^1  Achaeans,  and  Timasion  the  Dardanian,  remained  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  marching  forward  to  some  villages 
of  the  Thracians,  over  against  Byzantium,  encamped  there. 
2.  The  generals  had  now  some  disagreement,  Gleanor  and 
Phryniscus  wishing  to  lead  the  army  to  Seuthes  (for  he  had 
gained  them  over  to  his  interest,  having  presented  a  horse  to 
the  one,  and  a  mistress  to  the  other),  and  Neon  desiring  to 
take  it  to  the  Chersonesus,  as  he  thought  that  if  they  came 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  himself  would 
get  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  Timasion,  however, 
wanted  to  cross  over  again  into  Asia,  expecting  by  this  means 
to  effect  his  return  home.  S.  The  army  were  of  the  same 
mind ;  but,  while  time  was  wasted  in  the  discussion,  many  of 
the  soldiers  deserted;  some,  selling  their  arms  up  and  down 
the  country,  sailed  away  as  they  could;   others  joined'  the 

'  He  was  one  of  the  generals,  as  appears  from  sect  29,  and  c.  6, 
Beet  10.  "  Bat  at  what  time  he  was  chosen,  Xenophon  has  neglected 
to  state.''    Kriiger. 

*  The  words  dtdwreg  rd  dirXa  Kard  ToiiQ  ;^;w/xwr,  which  Dfndmf  and 
others  incloee  in  bradcets,  are  not  translated.  They  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  the  error  of  some  cc^yist,  whose  eye  was  caught  by  nearly 
the  same  words  above.    Kuhner  preserves  them,  adopting  the  notion 
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nle  in  the  neigboring  towns.  4.  AnaxibiiiB  was  pleased 
ear  these  accounts  of  the  dispeision  of  the  annj;  for  he 
thought  that  by  such  a  state  of  th^igg  he  should  most  gratify 
Phamabazns. 

5.  As  Anaxibius  was  on  his  voyage  from  Byzantium,  Aiis- 
tardbus,  the  successor  of  Oleander  as  governor  of  Byzantium, 
met  him  at  Gyzicus,  and  said  that  Polus,  the  successor  of  Anax- 
ibius as  admcral,  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  Hellespont 
6.  Anaxibius  desired  Aristarchus  to  sell  all  the  soldiers  of  Gyrus, 
whom  he  should  fiud  remaining  in  Byzantium,  as  slaves.  As 
for  Oleander,  he  had  sold  iA>ne,  but  nad  even  attended,  from 
compassion,  to  such  as  were  edck,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  receive  them  into  their  houses ;  but  Aristarchus,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived,  sold  not  less  than  four  hundred. 

7.  Anaxibius,  when  he  had  sailed  along  the  coast  as  frir  as 
Parium,  sent  to  Phamabazus  according  to  an  agreement  between 
them.  But  Phamabazus,  when  he  found  that  Aristarchus  was 
going  as  governor  to  Byzantium,  and  that  Anaxibius  was  no 

'  lon^r  admiral^  neglected  Anaxibius,  and  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  Aristarchus  about  the  army  of  Oyrus,  sinular  to 
that  which  he  had  previously  made  with  Anaxibius. 

8.  Soon  after,  Anaxibius  called  Xenophon  to  him,  and  urged 
him,  by  every  means  and  contrivance,  to  sail  back  to  the  army 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  keep  it  together,  to  collect  as  many  of 
the  dispersed  soldiers  as  he  could,  and  then,  leading  them  along 
the  coast  to  Perinthus,  to  transport  them  without  delay  into 
Asia.  He  gave  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  thirty-oared  galley 
and  a  letter,  and  sent  a  man  with  him  to  tell  the  people  of  Pe- 
rinthus to  despatch  Xenophon  on  horseback  to  the  army  as  soon 
as  possible.  9.  Xenophon  then  sailed  across,^  and  arrived  at 
the  army.  The  soldiers  gladly  welcomed  him,  and  followed 
him  at  once  with  cheerfulness,  in  expectation  of  passing  over 
from  Thrace  into  Asia. 

10.  Seuthes,  when  he  heard  of  his  return,  sent  Medosades 
to  him  by  sea,  and  begged  him  to  bring  the  army  to  him, 
TO'omising  him  whatever  he  thought  likely  to  prevail  on  him. 
Aenophon  told  him  in  reply  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  pos- 

of  Starz  and  lion,  that  the  soldiera  gave  awaj  their  arms  among  the 
country  people,  that  they-  might  enter  &e  towns  unarmed,  so  as  not  to 
alann  the  inhabitants. 
^  Across  the  Propontis. 
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sible;    11.  and  Medosades,   on  receiving  this  answer,  went 
away. 

When  the  Greeks  came  to  Perinthus,  Neon,  drawing  off 
from  the  rest,  encamped  apart  with  about  eight  hundred  men. 
All  the  other  troops  remained  together  under  the  walls  of 
Perinthus. 

12.  Xenophon  was  next  engaged  in  getting  vessels,  in  order 
that  ^ej  might  cross  overt  to  Asia  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
just  at  this  time  Aristarchus  the  govenor,  instigated  by 
Pharnabazus,  came  with  two  g^eys  from  Byzantium,  and 
forbade  the  masters  of  the  ships  to  carry  over  the  Greeks,  and 
then,  going  to  the  army,  desired  the  soldiers  not  to  go  across 
Into  A^ia.  18.  Xenophon  told  him  that  Anaxibius  had  or- 
dererd  him  to  go,  ^*  and  sent  me  thither,''  added  he,  '^  with  that 
view."  "Anaxibius,"  retorted  Aristarchus,  "is  no  longer 
admiral,  and  I  am  governor  here ;  and  if  I  find  one  of  you  on 
the  sea,  I  will  drown  him."  Having  said  this,  he  went  off  into 
the  town. 

14.  Next  day  he  sent  for  the  generals  and  captains  of  the 
army ;  but,  as  they  came  up  to  the  wall,  somebody  gave  notice 
to  Xenophon,  that  if  he  went  in,  he  would  be  apprehended, 
and  either  suffer  some  injury  there,  or  be  delivered  to  Phar- 
nabazus. Hearing  this,  he  sent  the  others  on  before,  and  said 
that  he  himself  had  a  mind  to  offer  sacrifice.  15.  Returning, 
accordin^y,  he  sacrificed  to  know  whether  the  gods  would  per- 
mit him  to  attempt  to  lead  the  army  to  Seuthes,  for  he  saw  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  cross  over  into  Asia,  as  he  who  would  hinder 
him  had  galleys  at  his  command,  nor  was  he  willing  to  go  to 
the  Chersonesus  and  be  shut  up  there,  or  that  the  army  should 
be  in  great  want  of  every  thing  in  a  ^lace  where  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obey  the  governor,  and  where  the  troops  would  be 
able  to  procure  no  supplies. 

16.  He  was  engaged  about  this  matter,  when  the  generals 
and  captains  returned  from  Aristarchus,  ^d  brought  word* 
that  he  had  told  them  to  go  away  for  the  present,  and  to  come 
back  to  him  in  the  evening.  Hence  his  treacherous  intentions 
became  still  more  manifest.  17.  Xenophon,  therefore,  as  the 
sacrifices  seemed  favorable  for  himself  and  the  army  to  go 
in  security  to  Seuthes,  took  with  him  Polycrates  the  Athenian, 
one'  of  the  captains,  and  from  each  of  the  generals,'  except 
Neon,  a  person  in  whom  they  confided,  and  went  in  the  mgnt 
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to  the  camp  of  Seuthes,  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia.  18.  As  he 
drew  near  it,  he  met  with  several  watch-fires  without  guards, 
and  thought  that  Seuthes  had  decamped;  but,  hearing  a 
noise,  and  the  men  about  Seuthes  making  si^tials  to  one 
another,  he  imderstood  that  these  fires  had  been  kindled  hj 
Seuthes  in  front  of  the  night-posts,  in  order  that  the  sentinels, 
being  in  the  dark,  might  not  be  seen,  or  show  how  many  or 
where  they  were,  while  those  who  approached  might  not  be 
concealed,  but  be  conspicuous  in  the  light.  19.  When  he 
found  that  such  was  the  case,  he  sent  the  interpreter  whom  he 
had  with  him,  and  told  him  to  let  Seuthes  know  that  Xeno- 
phon  was  there,  and  desired  a  conference  with  him.  They 
mquired  if  it  was  Xenophon  the  Athenian,  from  the  Grrecian 
army.  20.  As  he  answered  that  it  was  he,  they  leaped  upon 
their  horses,  and  hastened  off.  A  little  after,  about  two  hun- 
dred peltasts  appeared,  and  conducted  Xenophon  and  his  party 
to  Seuthes. 

21.  Seuthes  was  in  a  tower,  strictly  guarded,  and  round  it 
stood  horses  ready  bridled ;  for,  through  fear,  he  fed  his 
horses  during  the  day,  and  kept  on  guard  with  ^em  bridled 
during  the  night.  22.  For  Teres,  one  of  his  ancestors,  when 
he  had  once  a  large  army  in  this  country,  was  said  to  ^ave 
lost  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  to  have  been  stripped  of 
his  baggage  by  the  natives,  who  are  called  Thynians,  and  are 
said  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  all  enemies,  especially  in  the 
night 

23.  "When  they  approached,  Seuthes  gave  notice  that  Xeno- 
phon, with  any  two  of  his  attendants  that  he  chose,  might 
enter.  As  soon  as  they  went  in,  they  first  saluted  one 
another,  and,  according  to  the  Thracian  custom,  drank  to 
each  other  in  horns  fall  of  wine ;  Medosades,  who  acted  as  the 
embassador  of  Seuthes  on  all  occasions,  being  present  with 
him.  24.  Xenophon  then  began  to  speak  as  follows.  "  You 
nent  Medosades,  who  is  present  here,  to  me,  O  Seuthes,  for 
the  first  time  at  Chalcedon,  requesting  me  to  join  my  efforts 
to  yours  that  the  army  might  cross  over  out  of  Asia,  and, 
promising,  as  Medosades  here  said,  that  if  I  succeeded,  you 
would  do  me  some  service  in  return."  25.  When  he  had  said 
this,  he  asked  Medosades  if  it  was  true ;  and  he  said  that  it 
was.  "  When  I  had  gone  over  again  to  the  army  from  Pari' 
um,  Medosades  came  to  me  a  second  time,  assuring  me,  that  if 
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I  would  bring  the  army  to  you,  you  would  not  only  treat  me 
as  a  fiiend  and  a  brother  in  other  respects  but  that  the  towns 
also  along  the  sea,  of  which  you  are  master,  would  be  assigned 
to  me  from  you."  26.  He  then  again  asked  Medo^es 
whether  he  said,  this,  and  Medosades  ackaowledged  it.  ^^  Well 
then,"  said  Xenophon,  ^  tell  Seuthes  what  answer  I  gave  you, 
on  the  first  occasion,  at  Ghalcedon."  27.  ^'You  answered 
that  the  army  was  going  to  cross  over  to  Byzantium,  and  that 
there  would  therefore  be  no  occasion  on  that  account  to  give 
any  thing  either  to  you  or  to  any  other  perscm ;  you  added  &at^ 
as  soon  as  you  had  crossed,  you  would  quit  the  army ;  and  all 
took  place  as  you  said."  28.  "And  what  did  I  say,"  con- 
tinued Xenophon,  "when  you  came  to  Selybria?"*  "You 
said  that  what  I  proposed  was  impracticable,  but  that  the 
anny  was  to  go  to  Perinthus,  and  pass  over  into  Asia."  29. 
"  WeU  then,"  said  Xenophon,  "  I  am  now  present  before  you, 
with  Phryniscus  here,  one  of  the  generals,  and  Polycrates,  one 
of  the  captains;  and,  without,  are  deputies  from  the  other 
generals,  die  most  confidential  friends  of  each,  except  from 
^Neon  the  Lacedaemonian.  30.  If  you  wish  the  business  to 
have  greater  sanction,  call  them  in  also ;  and  do  you,  Poly- 
crates, go  and  tell  them  that  I  desire  them  to  leave  their  arms 
outside;  and  do  you  leave  your  sword  there,  and  come  in 
again." 

81.  Seuthes,  on  hearing  this,  said  that  he  would  distrust  no 
one  of  the  Athenians,  fpr  he  knew  that  they  were  connected 
with  him  by  lineage,^  and  regarded   them  as  kind  friends. 

^  1  have  adopted  this  mode  of  spelling  the  name  with  all  the 
jnodem  editors^  though  not  without  reluctance,  for  Belymbria  is  much 
more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  Seljbria.  If  Strabo's  derivation  is 
right,  however  (lib.  vii.  c.  6,  p.  Ill,  ^  rov  Hjjhjog  t62,iCj  the  cit/-  of 
Selys,  ppia  hemg  the  Thracian  word  for  a  city),  it  would  appear  that 
the  letter  m  is  an  intruder.  Yet,  as  Kiihner  observes,  Stephanus  of 
^Bjzantium  has  ^if2.vfi6pla^  and  Selymbria  ia  the  invariable  mode  of 
spelling  among  the  Latins.  I  like  Thimbron,  too,  much  better  than 
Thibron. 

*  Huyyevetf.]  Yalckenaer  (ad  Herod,  iv.  80)  deduces  this  avyyiveia 
from  the  circumstance  of  Sadocus,  the  son  of  SitaJcea,  having  received 
the  rights  of  citizenship  from  the  Athenians.  (Thucyd.  ii.  29 ;  SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Acham.  146).  Kriiger  (de  Authent  p.  33)  rejects  this  no- 
tion, observing  that  (nryyiveia  would  not  follow  from  iToXiTela,  But  as 
Procne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  been 
married  to  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace  (see  Apollod.  iil  14. 8,  ibique  Heyne), 
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Afterward,  when  those  who  were  wanted  had  come  in,  Xen- 
ophon  first  asked  Senthes  what  use  he  proposed  to  make  of 
the  army.  32.  Seuthes  then  proceeded  to  speak  thus :  ^  Mse- 
sades  was  my  fiither;  and  imder  his  government  were  the 
Melanditse,  the  Thynians,  and  the  Tranipsse.  But  when  the 
power  of  the  Odrysw  declined,  my  &ther,  being  driven  from 
this  country,  died  of  a  disease,  and  I,  being  left  an  orphan  was 
bred  up  with  Medocus,  the  present  king.  83.  As  soon  as  I 
became  a  young  man,  however,  I  could  not  bear  to  subsiBt  in 
dependence  upon  another  person's  table ;  and  I  sat  on  my  seat^ 
before  him  as  a  suppliant  that  he  would  give  me  as  many  troops 
as  he  could,  in  order  that,  if  I  found  it  at  all  in  my  power,  I 
might  inflict  some  evil  on  those  who  had  expelled  us,  and  might 
cease  to  live  by  looking,  like  a  dog,  to  his  table.  34.  In  com- 
pliance with  my  request  he  gave  me  the  infkntiy  and  cavalry 
which  you  will  see  as  soon  as  it  is  day.  I  now  subsist  with  the 
aid  of  these  troops,  making  depredations  on  my  own  hereditary 
dominions ;  and  if  you  join  me,  I  should  expect,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  gods,  to  recover  my  authority  with  ease.  This 
is  what  I  desire  of  you." 

36.  "  If  we  should  come,  then,"  said  Xenophon,  "  what  wotdd 
you  be  able  to  givS  to  the  soldiers,  captains,  and  generals  ?  Let 
me  know,  that  these  who  are  with  me  may  carry  word  to  them." 
36.  Seuthes  then  promised  to  give  every  soldier  a  CyziceDe 
stater,'  twice  as  much  to  a  captain,  and  four  times  as  mueh 
to  a  general,  with  as  much  land  as  they  should  desire,  yokes 
of  oxen,  and  a  walled  town  near  the  sea.  37.  ^  But  if,"  said 
Xenophon,  ''when  we  attempt  this  service,  we  should  not 
succeed,  but  something  to  deter  us  should  arise  on  the  part  of 
the  Lacedsemonians,  will  you,  if  any  of  us  should  wish  to  take 
refuge  with  you,  receive  them  into  your  country  f".  38.  **  Nay, 
more,"  replied  he,  "  I  will  even  treat  them  as  brothers,  make 
them  guests  at  my  own  table,  and  sharers  of  all  that  we  ma^ 
be   able  to  acquire.     To  you,  Xenophon,  I  will  give  my 

is  it  not  more  probable  that  this  is  the  avyyiveia  to  be  here  understood  f 
See  c  3,  sec.  39.    Kufmer. 

I  'Evdi^ptof.]  In  seUd^  the  same  as  h  6i<^^  c.  3,  sect  29.  J^uAner. 
The  Thracians  did  not  recline  on  ooucfaes  at  meals,  but  sat  on  seata 
Zewne.  But  the  exact  meaning  of  kvdi^piog  in  this  passage  is  uncertain. 
Sturz  settles  nothing.  In  sect  38,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
dfiorpdrre^oif  table-companions. 

s  See  V.  6.  23.  '  Montiily'  is  to  be  understood :  see  on  c.  3,  seot  10. 
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daughter ;  and,  if  you  have  a  daughter,  I  will  buy^  her  aocord- 
ing  to  the  Thracian  custom,  and  will  give  you  Bisanthe,  which 
is  the  finest  of  my  towns  upon  the  sea,  aa  a  residence," 


CHAPTER  m. 


An  the  Greeks,  except  Neon  and  his  party,  accept  the  proposals  of  Senthes, 
and  Jcnn  him.  They  inarch  with  Scathes  against  his  enemies,  whom  they 
surprise  unawares,  and  take  a  great  numher  of  shives,  and  much  spolL 

1.  The  party  having  heard  these  offers,  and  having  ex- 
changed right  hands,  rode  off.  They  got  back  to  the  camp 
before  day-break,  and  made  each  his  report  to  those  who  sent 
him.  2.  As  soon  as  it  was  hght,  Aristarchus  sent  again  for 
the  generals  and  captains,  but  they  determined  to  decline 
going  to  him,  and  to  call  together  the  army.  All  the  troops 
came,  eieeept  those  of  Neon,  who  were  about  ten  stadia  dis- 
tant. 3.  When  they  were  met,  Xenophon  stood  np  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

"  Soldiers !  Aristarchus,  having  galleys  at  command,  seeks 
to  prevent  us  sailing  whither  we  desire ;  and  in  consequence 
it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  embark.  He  would  have  us  make  our 
way  by  force  over  the  Sacred  Mountain  into  the  Chersonesus ; 
and,  if  we  should  succeed  in  crossing  that  mountain,  and  ar- 
rive there,  he  says  that  he  will  not  again  sell  any  of  you,  as 
he  did  at  Byzantium,  or  deceive  you  again,  but  that  you  shall 
receive  pay,  and  that  he  will  no  longer  suffer  you,  as  at  pres- 
ent to  be  in  want  of  prot^ons.  4.  Thus  speaks  Aristarchus. 
Seuthes,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  if  you  go  to  him,  he 
will  be  of  service  to  you.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  you 
will  decide  on  this  point  wMle  remaining  here  now,  or  after 
having  gone  back  to  get  p^visions.  5.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  since  we  have  no  money  here  to  purchase,  and  since  they 
will  not  allow  us  to  take  provisions  without  money,  we  should 

1  ^Qv^aoficu."]  So  Herodotus,  v.  6 :  The  Thraciaos  buy  their  wives  from 
their  parents  "with  large  sums  of  money.  Kuhner.  The  people  of  the 
Bast,  as  is  well  known,  had  the  same  custom,  as  also  the  ancient  Greeks : 
see  Ariston,  Polit  ii.  8.  WeiOee.  See  also  Tacit.  Genu,  a  13.  Jam, 
Ocmsolt  Mannert;  viL  p.  24    Bomemann, 
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return  to  the  villages  where  the  inhabitants,  being'  weaker 
than  we  are,  permit  us  to  take  them,  and  that  there  when  we 
have  got  supplies,  and  heard  what  each  of  them  desires  of  you,* 
you  may  choose  whatever  may  seem  best.  6.  To  whomsoever 
this  proposal  is  agreeable,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand.''  Thej 
all  held  up  their  hands,  "  Go  then,"  continued  he,  "  and  pre- 
pare your  baggage,  and  when  any  one  gives  the  signal,  follow 
your  leader." 

7.  Soon  after,  Xenophon  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
they  followed  him.  Neon,  however,  and  some  other  persons 
sent  by  Aristarchus,  tried  to  persuade  them  to  turn  back ;  bat 
they  paid  no  regard  to  their  words.  When  they  had  advanced 
about  thirty  stadia,  Seuthes  met  them ;  and  Xenophon,  when 
he  saw  him,  invited  him  to  ride  up  that  he  might  state  to  him, 
in  the  hearing  of  as  many  as  possible  what  he  thought  for 
their  advantage.  8.  As  he  came  forward,  Xenophon  said, 
"  We  are  going  to  some  place  where  the  army  will  be  likely 
to  get  provisions,  and  where,  after  hearing  your  proposals,  and 
those  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  we  shall  determine  u|K>n  that 
course  which  may  seem  best  to  us.  If,  therefore,  you  will  con- 
duct us  to  a  place  where  provisions  are  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance, we  shall  consider  ourselves  as  being  your  guests."  9. 
Seuthes  replied,  "  I  know  of  several  villages  Tying  close  together, 
containing  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  distant  from  us  only  so 
far  that  you  may  go  over  to  them  and  dine  in  comfort"  "  Con- 
duct us,  then,"  said  Xenophon. 

10.  When  they  had  reached  the  villages,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  soldiers  assembled,  and  Seuthes  spoke  thus  :  "  I  wish  you, 
soldiers,  to  take  service  with  me,  and  propose  to  give  each  of 
you  a  Cyzicene  stater^  monthly,  and.#tne  captains  and  generab 
what  is  customary.  In  addition  to  this,  I  will  do  honor  to 
every  man  that  proves  himself  worthy  of  it.  Meat  and  drink 
you  shall  have,  as  at  present,  by  taking  it  from  the  country ; 
but  whatever  spoil  shall  be  taken,  I  shall  think  proper  to  keep 
myself,  that,  by  disposing  of  it,  I  may  provide  pay  for  you. 


i  "O  Ti  TIC  if^<^v  detrai.']  Ad  guitm  remuterque  (Seuthes  et  Aristarchus) 
^perd  vestrd  uti  vdU.    Zeune. 

8  See  V.  6.  23.  The  words  rov  fiijvoCf  which  occur  itt  Hutchinson's  and 
.other  old  editions  after  Kv^iKtjvov^  are  omitted  b7>Dindorf  and  Kiihner. 
It  appears  better  to  preserve  them.  They  aro  wanting  in  a  2,  sect 
86. 
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11.  Such  enemies  as  flee  from  us,  and  conceal  themselves,  we 
shall  be  able  to  pursue  and  discover ;'  aiid  such  as  resist  us,  we 
shall  endeavor,  with  your  assistance,  to  overcome."  12.  Xeno- 
phon  then  inquired,  ^'  How  far  from  the  sea  shall  you  require 
the  army  to  follow  you  ?"  He  replied,  "  Never  more  than  seven 
days'  miarch,  and  often  less." 

13.  Liberty  was  then  given  to  any  one  that  wished,  to  speak ; 
and  many  concurred  in  saying  that  Seuthes  made  proposals 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  as  it  was  winter,  and  no  longer 
practicable,  even  for  such  as  desired,  to  sail  home  ;  and  as  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  live,  though  in  a  country  of  friends, 
if  they  were  to  subsist  by  purchasing,  while  it  would  be  safer 
for  them  to  remain  and  find  subsistence  in  an  enemy's  country 
jointly  with  Seuthes  than  by  themselves,  so  many  advantages 
offering  themselves,  and  if,  in  addition  to  these,  they  also  re- 
ceived pay,  it  appeared  to  them  an  unexpected  piece  of  good 
fortune.  14.  Xenophon  then  said,  "  If  any  one  has  aught  to 
say  against  this  opinion,  let  him  speak  at  once ;  if  not  let  him 
vote  for  it"  As  no  one  said  any  thing  against  it,  he  put  it  to 
the  vote,  and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  it.  Xenophon 
inomediately  told  Seuthes  that  they  would  take  the  field  with 
him. 

15.  The  soldiers  then  pitched  their  tents  according  to  their 
divisions ;  the  generals  and  captains,  Seuthes,  who  occupied  a 
neighboring  villa^,  invited  to  supper.  16.  When  they  were 
at  the  entrance,  going  in  to  supper,  a  man  named  Heraclides, 
a  native  of  Maronea,^  presented  himself  before  them.  This 
man,  addressing  himself  to  every  one  whom  he  thought  pos- 
sessed of  any  thing  to  present  to  Seuthes,  and  first  to  certain 
people  fi'om  Parium,*  who  were  come  to  establish  a  friendship 
with  Medocus,  king  of  the  Odrysse,  and  had  brought  presents 
for  Seuthes  and  his  wife,  said  that  Medocus  resided  up  the 
country,  twelve  days'  journey  from  the  sea,  and  that  Seuthes, 
since  he  had  taken  this  force  into  his  service,  would  be  master 
on  the  coast;  17.  "being  your  neighbor,  therefore,"  he  added 

^  Ai6Keiv  K€Lt  ftaareifeiv.']  AiuneiVy  to  pursuey  with  the  aid  of  the  cav- 
aliy ;  ficurreveiVy  to  search  otU^  through  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
oountiy.    Zeime. 

s  A  town  of  Thrace  between  AbdercT  and  Doriscos,  now  called 
Moronia, 

*  A  town  of  Mysia,  mentioned  c.  2,  sect  T. 
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'*  he  will  be  greatly  in  a  condition  to  do  you  both  good  aad 
hann ;  and,  if  you  «ie  wise,  you  will  accordingly  give  him 
what  you  have  brought,  and  it  will  be  bestowed  to  better 
account  than  if  you  were  to  give  it  to  Medocua,  who  lives  at  a 
distance.'*  18.  By  these  arguments  he  prevailed  upon  them. 
Accosting,  in  the  next  place,  Umasion  £he  Dardaman,  as  he 
had  heaid  that  he  had  cupa  and  Persian  carpets,  he  observed 
that  it  was  customary,  whenever  Seuthes  invited  people  to 
supper,  for  those  who  were  invited  to  make  him  presents; 
^  and,**  said  he,  "•  if  he  becomes  powerful  in  this  country,  he 
will  be  able  either  to  restore  you  to  yours,  or  to  make  you 
rich  here."  In  this  manner  he  sued  for  Seuthes,  addresang 
himself  to  each  of  the  guests.  19.  Advandng  also  toward 
Zenophon,  he  said,  '^  Tou  are  of  a  most  honorable  city,  and 
your  name  stands  very  high  with  Seuthes ;  and  perhaps  you 
will  desire  to  have  some  place  of  strength,  and  a  portion  of 
land,  in  this  country,  as  others*  of  your  countrymen  have. 
It  will  be  proper  for  you,  therefore,  to  honor  Seuthes  most 
magnificently;  20.  and  I  give  you  this  advice  as  your  well- 
wisher  ;  for  I  know  that  the  greater  presents  you  make  him,* 
the  greater  benefits  you  will  receive  from  hizn.'^  Xenophon, 
on  hearing  this,  was  in  some  perplexity ;  for  he  had  come  over 
from  Parium  with  only  one  servant,  and  just  enough  money  for 
the  journey. 

21.  When  the  company  went  in  to  supper^  consisting  of  the 
chief  Thracians  who  were  there,  the  generals  and  captains  of 
the  Greeks,  and  such  embassadors  as  had  come  from  any  city, 
the  supper  was  prepared  for  them  as  they  took  their  seats  iu 
a  circle,  and  tables  with  three  feet  were  then  brought  in  for 
each.  These  tables  were  fiiU  of  pieces  of  meat  pil^  up,  and 
large  leavened  loaves  were  attached  to  the  meat  22.  The 
tables'  were  always  placed  near  the  strangers  in  preference  to 
others;  for  such  was  their  custom.  Seuthes  then  first  pro- 
ceeded to  act  as  follows :  taking  up  the  loaves  that  were  set 
by  him,  he  broke  them  into  small  portions,  and  distributed  to 

1  He  seems  chiefly  to  allude  to  Aldbiades.    See  Com.  Nep.  Ara  at.* 
Zeune,    Consult  HeUen.  il  1.  26,  where  the  reixn  of  Alcibiades  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  are  mentionecL     Schneider. 

3  TovT(f),'\  Kuhner,  and  most  other  editors,  read  tovtuv,  *'  than,  these," 
i  e.  those  ca  your  countrymen  to  whom  I  have  «Uuded. 

3  Al  Tpdire^atJ]  These  are  the  same  that  are  before  called  rp^irodcic; 
Kuhner. 
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those  whom  he  pleased,  and  the  flesh  in  a  similar  way,  leaving 
for  himself  only  just  stcffioient  to  taste.  23.  The  rest  of  those 
before  whom  tables  were  placed,  followed  his  ezaii^e.'  But 
a  certain  Arcadian,  whose  name  was  Arystas,  an  extraor-^ 
dinary  eater,  took  no  care  about  distributing,  but  taking  in  his 
hand  a  loaf  of  about  three  choenices,^  and  placing  some  meat 
upon  his  knees,  went  on  with  his  supper.  24.  In  the  mean 
time  they  carried  round  horns  of  wine,  and  every  body  took 
some  ;  but  Arystas,  when  the  cup-bearer  came  to  him  with  the 
horn,  and  he  observed  that  Xenophon  had  finished  his  supjjer^, 
said,  ^  Give  it  to  him,  for  he  is  now  at  leisure  ;  I  am  not  so 
yet"  25.  Seuthes,  hearing  the  voice,  asked  the  cup-beani^ 
what  he  said ;  and  the  cup-bearer  (for  he  knew  the  Greek  Ian-* 
guage)  told  lum.    A  laugh  in  consequence  followed.  * 

26.  As  the  cup  made  its  way,  a  Thracian  entered  leading  a 
white  horse,  and,  taking  up  a  horn  full  of  wine,  said,  "  I  drink 
to  you,  O  Seuthes,  and  present  you  with  this  horse,  mounted 
on  which,  and  pursuing  whomsoever  you  please,  you  will  over-! 
take  him,  and  when  retreating,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  fear 
an  enemy."  27.  Another,  bringing  in  a  boy,  presented  him, 
drinking  to  Seuthes,  in  like  manner,  and  another  vestments 
for  his  wife,  llmasion,  drinking  to  him,  made  him  a  present 
of  a  silver  cup,  and  a  carpet  worth  ten  minse.  28.  But  one 
Gnesippus,  an  Athenian,  rose  up  and  said,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent custom  in  old  times,  that  those  who  had  any  thing 
should  give  presents  to  the  king  to  do  him  honor,  and  that 
the  king  should  give  to  those  who  have  nothing ;  I,  therefore, 
beg  something  of  you,^  that  I  may  have  sometlung  to  present 
you,  and  to  do  you  honor." 

29.  As  for  Xenophon,  he  was  in  doubt  how  to  act,  for  he 
wAs  seated,  as  a  person  held  in  honor,  in  the  place  next  to 
Seuthes ;  and  Heraclides  now  desired  the  cup-bearer  to  pre- 
sent him  the  horn.  However,  he  stood  up  boldly  (for  he  had 
by  this  time  drunk  rather  copiously),  and  taking  the  horn, 
said,  30.  "I  present  you,  O  Seuthes,  myself,  and  these  my 
comrades,  to  be  your  faidifiil  friends,  no  one  of  them  being 
reluctant,  but  all  desiring,  even  more  than  myself  to  be  your 
adherents.     31.  They  are  now  here  before  you,  asking  nothing 

1  Seel  6.  7. 

*  'Iva  KoX  iydf  k.  r.  X.]  Sententia  aJiqua  mente  sapplenda  e6t|  ut  dko 
Ubihoc,  antptto  ate  ie  hoc    Kiihner. 

10* 
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else  of  you,  but  desiring  to  labor  for  you,  expreasiiig  thdr 
willingness  to  incur  dangers  for  your  sake ;  with  whose  as- 
sistanoe,^  the  gods  are  £Eivorable,  you  will  recover,  on  the 
one  handy  a  large  portion  of  country  which  was  your  father's, 
and,  on  the  other,  acquire  some  in  addition ;  and  you  will  also 
become  master  of  many  men  and  women,  wh(mi  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  take  by  force,  but  they  themselves  will  come  to 
you  with  presents  in  their  hands."  32.  Seuthes  then  stood  up 
and  drank  with  him,^  and  then  joined  with  him  in  sprinkling 
what  remained  in  the  horn  upon  himself.' 

&oon  after  some  people  came  in  that  played  on  horns,  sodi 
aft  they  make  signals  with,  and  trumpets  made  of  raw  ox-hides, 
blowing  regular  tunes,  and  as  if  they  were  playing  on  Ihe 
tna^adis*     33.  Seuthes  himself  rose  up  and  uttered  the  war^ 

^  Zwe^evu,']  The  preposition  ot)v,  says  Kuhner,  shows  that  Seuthes 
received  the  address  of  Xenophon  with  pleasure.  Poison  (ed.  HatcL) 
reads  aweirie^  which  is  given  iy  Suidas  sub  voce  KaToaKeSdCeiv,  The  use 
of  the  preposition  if,  indeed,  is  not  very  apparent,  unless  it  be  to  sig^nify 
that  Seuthes  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom. 

>  Kal  KareaKeSdaaTO  fur^  tovto  rd  Kepac*^  "It  was  a  cuBtom  of  the 
Thracians  at  their  banquets,  when  the  guests  bad  drank  as  much  wine 
as  they  could,  to  pour  the  rest  of  the  wine  upon  the  garments  of  the 
guests,  which  they  called  KaraoKeddCeivJ"  Suidas.  **  The  Scythians  and 
Thracians,  indulging  in  wine,  both  their  wives  and  themselves,  to  ex- 
cess, and  pouring  it  over  their  garments,  think  that  they  observe  an 
honorable  and  excellent  custom."  Plato  de  Legg.  i  9.  The  middle 
voice,  in  this  passage  of  Xenophon,  signifies  that  the  Thracians  poured 
whatever  remained  in  the  cup,  after  they  had  drunk,  not  on  the  gar- 
ments of  their  guests,  but  on  their  own.  Kuhner.  This  critic  accord- 
ingly rejects  the  emendation  of  Pierson  and  Moerin,  pi  217,  though 
approved  by  Toup  and  Person :  avyKareoKHaae  tuv  fier*  aiyrov  rd  xepoc, 
quod  reliqwim  erai  vtni,  in  cotmvas  efudit  But  as  Al^enaeus,  iv.  36,~ 
Eusl^thius  ad  Horn.  p.  lOt,  Suidas  sub  voce  KaraffKedu^etv  and  Pha- 
vorinus,  all  read  fier'  avroU  instead  of  fierii  tovto,  he  has  admitted  that 
reading  into  his  text,  thus  making  the  sense  of  the  passage,  "  Seuthes 
joined  with  Xenophon  in  sprinkling  the  wine  on  himself''  t.  e.  Seuthes 
sprinkled  wine  from  his  own  goblet  on  his  own  garments,  and  Xeno- 
phon, imitating  him,  sprinkled  wine  from  his  own  goblet  on  his  own 
garments.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  in  which  the  passage  can  be 
read  and  interpreted,  if  the  verb  be  kept  in  the  middle  voice,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  passage  just  cited  from  Plato,  though  some- 
what at  variance  with  what  is  said  by  Suida&  But  whether  they 
sprinkled  the  wine  over  their  own  clothes  or  those  of  others,  or  both,  we 
may  dismiss  the  passage  with  Spelman's  observation,  that  it  was  a 
"  ridiculous  custom." 

s  AthensBUS,  iv.  c.  ult,  says,  *0  H  ftdyadtc  KO^ovftevoc  a&^dc    ^Op 
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ciy,  and  i^rang  out  of  his  place  with  the  utmost  agility,  like  a 
man  guarding  against  a  missile.    Buffoons  also  entered. 

34.  When  the  sun  was  near  setting,  the  Greeks  rose,  and 
said  that  it  was  time  to  place  the  guards  for  the  night,  and  to 
give  out  the  watch-word.  They  requested  Seuthes,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  orders  that  none  of  the  Thracians  should 
enter  the  Greek  camp  by  night ;  "  for,"  said  they,  "  both  your 
enemies  are  Thracians,  and  so  are  you,  our  friends."  ^  35.  As 
they  were  going  out,  Seuthes  stood  up,  not  at  all  like  a  man 
intoxicated,  and,  walking  forth,  and  calling  back  the  generals 
by  themselves,  said  to  them,  "  The  enemy,  my  fri^ids,  know 
nothing  as  yet  of  our  alliance ;  i^  then,  we  should  march  upon 
them  before  they  are  on  their  guard  against  a  surprise,  or  are 
prepared  to  make  any  defense,  we  should  be  very  likely  to 
take  both  prisoners  and  booty."  36.  The  generals  expressed 
their  assent  to  what  he  said,  and  desired  him  to  lead  them. 
"  Prepare  yourselves  then,"  he  replied,  "  and  wait  for  me,  and, 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  I  will  come  to  you,  and,  taking 
the  peltasts  and  yourselves,  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods, 
conduct  you."  37.  "Consider,  however,  rejoined  Xenophon, 
"  whether,  since  we  are  to  march  in  the  nigkt,  the  Greek 
practice  is  not  preferable ;  for  on  the  march,  during  the  day, 
whatever  part  of  the  army  be  suitable  for  the  ground,  takes 
the  lead,  whether  it  be  the  heavy-armed  men,  or  the  peltasts, 
or  the  cavalry ;  but  in  the  night  it  is  the  custom  among  the 
Greeks  for  the  slowest  part  of  the  force  to  lead  the  way.  88. 
Thus  the  troops  are  least  likely  to  be  dispersed,  and  least  in 
danger  of  straggling  unobserved  from  one  another ;  for  bodies 
that  have  been  separated  ofiben  fall  foul  of  each  other,  and  both 
do  and  suffer  injury  unawares."  39.  "  You  say  well,"  replied 
Seuthes,  "  and  I  will  conform  to  yoiir  custom ;  I  will  also  pro- 
vide you  guides,  some  of  the  oldest  men,  best  acquainted  with 
the  country ;  I  will  bring  up  the  rear  myself  with  the  cavalry. 


tcdi  Papidv  ^oyyov  kitideUvvTai :  "The  magadiSj  a  pipe  so  called,  gives 
fbrth  a  shrill  and  strong  sound."  This  seems  to  be  the  instrument  here 
meant,  though  the  same  author  (ibid.)  observes  that  there  was  another 
kind  of  ^ayadcf,  resembling  a  harp.  Poppo  refers  to  Boeok.  Comment. 
Hetr.  in  Pind.  p.  261. 

^  Your  enemies  are  Thracians,  and  you  our  friends  are  also  Thra- 
dans,  so  that  in  the  dark  we  might  mistake  you  for  our  enemiea 
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snd,  if  there  be  oocasioD,  will  soon  come  up  to  the  tKyjxiJ^  Yor 
the  watch-word  they,  fixed  upon  Minb&vAi  on  account  of  their 
relationship/     After  this  conversation  they  went  to  rest. 

40.  When  it  waa  about  midnight,  Seuthea  came  to  tb^n 
with    his   cavalry  dad    in    thw   oorsleta,  and   his   peltasts 
equipped  with  their  arms.    Afier  he  had  appointed  the  guides, 
the  heavy-armed  men  took  the  lead,  the  peltasts  followed,  and 
the  cavalry  formed  the  rear-guard.    41.  As  soon  as  it  was 
day,  Seuthes  rode  up  to  the  front,  and  extolled  the  Greek 
custom,  for  he  said  that  he  himself  when  marching  in  the 
night,  though  but  with  a  small  force,  had  ofben  been  separated, 
along  with  the  cavalry,  from  the  in^try;   '^but  now,"  he 
added,  ^'  we  all  ^pear  in  a  body  at  break  of  day,  as  we  ought 
to  be.    But  halt  here,  and  take  some  rest,  and  I,  after  having 
taken  a  survey  of  the  country,  will  return  to  you."     42.  When 
he  said  this,  he  rode  off  over  a  hill,  taking  a  particular  road. 
Having  come  to  some  deep  snow,  he  examined  whether  there 
were  any  footsteps  of  men  on  it,  pointing  either  forward  or 
the  contrary  way.    But  as  he  found  the  way  untrodden,  he 
soon  came  back,  and  said,  43.  *'  All  will  be  well,  my  Mends, 
if  the  gods  ]^  but  &vorable ;   for  we  shall  fall  upon  the  in- 
habitants unawares.     For  my  own  part,  I  will  lead  the  way 
with  the  cavalry,  in  order  that,  if  we  come  in  sight  of  any  per- 
son, he  may  not  run  off  and  give  notice  to  the  enemy.     Follow 
me;  and,  if  you  are  left  behind,  keep  in  the  track  of  the 
cavalry.    When  we  have  crossed  these  hills,  we  shall  come  to 
a  number  of  well-stored  villages." 

44.  When  it  was  mid-day,  he  had  already  reached  the  sum- 
.  mit,  and,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  villages,  came  riding  back 
to  iiie  heavy-armed  men,  and  said,  "  I  will  now  send  off  the 
horse  to  gallop  down  into  the  plain,  and  the  peltasts  to  attack 
the  villages.  Follow  therefore  as  fast  as  you  can,  that  if  any 
of  the  enemy  offer  resistance,  you  may  give  your  support." 
45.  Xenophon,  on  hearing  this,  alighted  from  his  horse.  "  Why 
do  you  alight,"  inquired  Seuthes,  "when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  haste?"  *^Iam  sure,"  replied  X^ophon,  "that  you  do 
not  want  me  only ;  and  the  heavy-armed  men  will  hasten  on 
with  greater  speed  and  alacrity,  if  I  lead  them  on  foot."  46. 
Seuthes  then  rode  off,  and  Timasion,  with  about  forty  of  the 

*  0.  2,  sect  31. 
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Greek  cavalry,  went  with  him.  Xenophoh  called  on  the  most 
acidye  men  of  each  company,  such  as  were  under  thirty  years 
<^  lige,  to  come  forward,  and,  taking  these,  he  hurried  on, 
while  Cleanor  led  up  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  47.  When  they 
came  to  the  villages,  Seuthes,  riding  up  to  Xenophon,  with 
about  fifty  horse,  said,  *'  What  you  said,^  Xenophon,  has  hap- 
pened; the  inhabitants  are  captured;  but  my  cavalry  are 
gone  off  without  a  leader,  pursuing  the  people  some  one  way, 
some  another ;  and  I  am  airaid  that  the  enemy,  collecting  in  a 
body  somewhere,  may  do  us  some  ncdschie£  It  is  necessary, 
too,  that  some  of  us  should  remain  in  the  villages,  ^^r  they  are 
fiiU  of  people."  48.  ^  I  then,"  said  Xenophon,  "  with  the 
force  that  I  nave,  will  possess  myself  of  the  heights ;  and  do 
you,  meanwhile,  order  Gleanor  to  extend  his  line  along  through 
the  plain  by  the  villages."  When  they  had  made  this  arrange- 
ment, about  a  thousand  slaves,  two  thousand  oxen,  and  ten 
thousand  head  of  other  cattle,  were  captured*  They  then  took 
up  their  quarters  there  for  oS  night. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Senthes  bnms  the  villageB,  and  takeg  more  spoiL  The  Greeks  sniSer  from 
oold.  The  BarbariaDB,  who  had  fled,  oome  down  from  the  mountains  on 
pretense  of  wishing  to  make  a  truoe ;  they  thus  reconnoitre  the  campi  and 
then  attack  the  Greeks  in  the  night,  bv  whom  they  are  repulsed;  they 
make  sabmission  to  Seuthes,  and  their  lives  are  spured. 

1.  The  next  day,  Seuthes,  having  entirely  burned  the  vil- 
lages, and  left  not  a  single  house  standing  (m  order  to  strike 
terror  into  the  rest  of  the  people,  when  they  saw  what  they 
would  suffer  if  they  did  not  submit),  made  a  retreat.  2.  The 
booty  he  sent  Heraclides  to  sell  at  Perinthus,  that  pay  might 
be  raised  for  the  soldiers.    He  himself  and  the  Greeks  en- 

1  To  what  this  aUudes,'  the  critics  are  not  agreed.  Zeune  refers  it  to 
sect.  38 ;  Scdmeider  to  sect  37 ;  Bomemann,  perhaps  with  more  proba- 
bility, to  sect.  31,  where  Xenophon  says,  "You  will  become  master 
of  many  men  and  women,"  to  which  he  considers  that  the  words  of 
Seuthes,  "the  inhabitants  are  captured,"  refer.  Halbkart,  however, 
considera  that  It  alludes  to  something  which  Xenophon  has  omitted  to 
mention. 
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camped  on  the  plain  of  the  Thjnians,  "who  left  their  dwellings, 
and  fled  to  the  mountains. 

8.  There  was  now  a  great  Ml  of  snow,  and  such  sereie 
firost,  that  the  water  wnich  the  attendants  brought  in  for 
dinner,  and  the  wine  in  the  ressels,  were  frozen,  and  the  noses 
and  ears  of  many  of  the  Greeks  were  bitten  off.  4.  Hence  it 
became  evident  why  the  Thradians  wear  the  skins  of  foxes 
over  their  heads  and  ears,  and  coats  that  extend  not  only 
over  their  breasts,  but  round  their  thighs ;  and  why,  when  on 
horseback,  they  wear  wide  garments,^  not  cloaks,  reaching 
down  to  their  feet. 

5.  Seuthes,  sending  some  of  the  prisoners  to  the  mountains, 
made  it  known  that  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  come  down  and 
submit  to  him,  he  would  bum  both  their  villages  and  their 
com,  and  that  they  would  then  perish  with  hunger.  In  con- 
sequence the  women,  children,  and  old  men  came  down,  but 
the  younger  sort  encamped  in  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  6.  Seuthes,  on  receiving  notice  of  their  proceedings, 
desired  Xenophon  to  take  the  youngest  of  the  heavy-armed 
min,  and  to  follow  him.  Starting,  accordingly,  in  the  night, 
they  arrived  at  the  villages  by  break  of  day.  Most  of  the 
occupants  fled,  for  the  mountains  were  close  at  hand.  All  that 
Seuthes  took,  he  put  to  the  spear  without  mercy. 

1,  There  was  with  him  on  this  occasion  one  Episthenes,*  an 
Olynthian,  a  great  lover  of  boys,  who,  seeing  a  handsome  youth, 
just  in  his  bloom,  with  a  shield  in  his  hand,  about  to  be  put 
to  death,  ran  up  to  Xenophon,  and  begged  him  to  intercede 
for  so  beautiful  a  young  man.  8.  Xenophon,  going  up  to 
Seuthes,  begged  him  not  to  kill  the  youth,  and  made  hiin  ac- 
quainted, at  the  same  time,  with  the  character  of  Episthenes, 
telling  him  that  he  once  raised  a  company  in  which  he  made 
it  his  sole  object  that  the  men  should  be  handsome ;  and  that 
at  the  head  of  these  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  valor.     9. 


1  Zeipdr.]  From  what  is  said  by  Harpocration,  that  the  ^eipai  were 
put  on  fierd  Toi>g  ;i;trc5vaf,  Chnep  ifparrTidaCj  Zetme  concludes  that  the 
^eipd  was  a  pcenula  or  outer  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  fiistened 
with  a  belt ;  referring  also  to  what  Herodotus  (viL  69)  sajs  of  the  Arabs, 
Ceipdg  iizEl^QOfievoi  rfaav.  Kuhner.-  The  lower  part  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  petticoat.  Spelman  renders  the  word 
"cassoclra." 

s  Not  he  that  is  mentioned  L  10.  7 ;  iv.  6.  1. 
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Seuthes  then  put r this  queetioii  to  Episthenes:  "Would  you 
be  willing,  Episthenes,  to  die  for  this  youth?''  Episthenes, 
stretching  out  his  neck,  replied,  "  Strike,  if  the  youth  desires 
it,  and  will  feel  grateful  to  me."  10.  Seuthes  next  asked  the 
youth  whether  he  should  kill  Episthenes  instead  of  him.  The 
youth  would  not  consent,  but  besought  him  to  kill  neither. 
Episthenes  then  embraced  the  youth,  and  said,  "  Now,  Seuthes, 
you  must  fight  with  me  for  him ;  for  I  will  not  give  up  the 
youth."  11.  Seuthes  laughed,  and  did  nothing  further  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  resolved  by  Seuthes  that  they  should  encamp  where 
they  were,  in  order  that  the  people  upon  the  mountains  might 
not  get  subsistence  fix>m  the  villages.  He  himself  going  down 
a  little  lower  into  the  plain,  pitched  his  camp  there.  Xeno- 
phon,  with  the  select  body  of  men,*  fixed  himself  in  the  village 
highest  up  under  the  hills.  The  rest  of  the  Greeks  took  up 
their  quarters  close  by,  among  the  people  called  the  mountain 
Thracians. 

12.  Not  many  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  Thracians,  coming 
down  from  the  hills  to  Seuthes,  made  a  treaty  with  him  about 
a  peace,  and  the  giving  of  hostages.  Xenophon,  at  the  same 
time,  went  and  told  Seuthes  that  they  were  encamped  in  a 
dang^t>us  place,  and  t^at  the  enemy  were  near  at  hand,  and 
sisdd  that  he  would  rather  encamp  in  some  secure  post  abroad, 
than  in  a  sheltered  position  with  the  danger  of  being  cut  off. 
Seuthes  bade  him  fear  nothing,  and  pointed  to  the  hostages* 
then  in  his  hands;  13.  Some  of  the  people  from  the  mount- 
ains, too,  came  down  and  begged  Xenophon  to  assist  them  in 
efiTecting  a  treaty.  Xenophon  assented,  told  them  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  and  engaged  that  they  should  suffer  no  harm  if 
they  submitted  to  Seu3ies.  But  they  had  come  with  this  re- 
quest only  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  spies. 

14.  These  things  took  place  during  the  day.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  night  the  Thracians  came  down  from  the  hills 
and  attacked  them.  Each  master  of  a  house  acted  as  a  leader, 
for  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them,  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement, to  find  the  houses  in  the  villages  in  the  dark,  as 
they  were  surrounded  with  high  palisades  to  secure  the  cattle. 
15.  When  they  came  up  to  the  door  of  each  house,  some  hurled 

*  Ch.  3,  sect  46. 
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ibeir  epesrs  in  at  them,  others  struck  then\  with  their  dubs, 
which  they  carried,  they  said,  to  knock  off  the  heads  of  the 
spears,  while  others  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  calling  for  Xe- 
nophon  by  name,  bade  him  come  forth  and  be  put  to  death ;  or 
else  they  declared  that  he  should  be  burned  to  ashes  upcm  the 
q)ot  16.  The  fire  soon  began  to  show  itself  through  the  roo^ 
and  Xenophon  and  his  men  were  within,  with  their  corslete 
on,  and  their  shields,  sVords,  and  helmets^  in  their  hands, 
when  Silanus,  a  native  of  Maoestus,'  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,'  blew  a  signal  with  a  trumpet,  and  they  immediately 
rushed  out,  with  their  swords  drawn,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  neighboring  houses.  17.  The  Thracians  at  once  took  to 
flight,  slinging  their  slields,  as  was  their  custom,  over  their 
shoulders ;  and  some  of  them,  as  they  were  trying  to  leap  over 
the  palisades,  were  caught  and  suspended,  their  shields  stick- 
ing £ast  among  the  stakes ;  some  were  killed  through  missing 
the  outlets ;  and  the  Greeks  drove  the  rest  out  of  me  village. 
18.  A  party  of  the  Thynians,  however,  came  back  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  and  hurled  their  javelins  at  some  of  the  Greeks 
that  were  running  past  a  burning  house,  taking  aim  out  of  the 
darkness  at  those  who  were  in  the  light ;  they  wounded  Hiero- 
nymus  a  Euodean,*  and  Theogenes  a  Locrian,  both  captains ; 
but  nobody  was  killed ;  though  the  clothes  and  bagffage  of 
some  of  thenv  were  burned.  19.  8euthes  came  to  their  relief 
with  seven  horsemen,  the  first  that  he  met,  bringing  with 
him  the  Thracian  trumpeter ;  and,  when  he  saw  how  matters 
stood,  the  trumpet,  by  his  orders,  continued  to  sound  as  long 
as  he  was  on  the  march  to  give  aid ;  so  that  this  noise  also 

'  Perhaps  they  had  been  prevented  by  the  lowness  of  the  roo&  from 
patting  on  their  helmets. 

s  A  town  in  the  Triphylian  district  of  Elis.     Steph.  Byz. 

'  Schneider  supposes  that  the  age  of  the  youth  is  mentioned  becausB 
it  properly  required  a  grown-up  person  to  inflate  a  trumpet  effectually ; 
Halbkart,  because  he  iSiowed  audi  presence  of  mind  as  would  have  been 
remarkable  in  one  of  maturer  years. 

4  'lepcjwfiov  re  Evo6ea.'\  The  last  word  is  generally  regarded  as 
corrupt  Kiihner  supposes  that  this  is  the  same  Hieronymus  who  is 
mentioned  as  a  native  of  Elis,  iil  1.  34 ;  vi.  4. 10 ;  vii.  1.  32;  and  thinks 
that  Xenophon  here  gives  him  an  epithet  from  the  particolsr  town  of 
Elis  in  which  he  was  bom.  Some  copies  have  'lepuwfiov  re  koI  EMeo, 
as  if  Euodeus  were  the  name  of  another  man ;  but  tiie  koI  is  justly 
rejected  by  Bomemann;  and  Kiihner,  though  he  retains,  does  not  dfr> 
fend  it 
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oontribated  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy.  When  he  came 
up,  he  congratulated  the  Greeks,  and  «aid  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  many  of  them  killed. 

20.  Xenophon  men  requested  Seuthes  to  give  up  the  host- 
ages to  him,^  and  to  march  with  him,  if  he  was  willing,  to  the 
mountains ;  if  not,  to  permit  him  to  go  himselC  21.  The  neict 
day,  accordingly,  Seuthes  gave  him  the  hostages  (who  were 
men  of  advanced  age,  the  most  considerable  persons,  as  they 
said,  among  the  mountaineers),  and  jpined  him  with  his  army. 
Seuthes  had  now  a  force  three  times  as  large  as  before  f  for 
many  of  the  Odrysss,  on  hearing  what  he  was  doing,  had  come 
^own  to  take  the  field  with  him.  22.  The  Thynians,  when 
they  beheld  from  the  mountains  so  taat  a  force  of  heavy- 
armed  men,  peltasts,  and  cavalry,  came  down  and  besought 
liim  to  make  peace  with  them,  engaging  to  serve  him  in  every 
way,  and  requesting  him  to  accept  pledges  fix)m  them.  23. 
Senses,  caluog  in  Xenophon,  communicated  to  him  what 
they  sai(i,^and  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not 
make  peace,  if  Xenophon  wished  to  take  revenge  on  them 
for  their  attack.  24.  Xenophon  replied,  "I  consider  my- 
self sufficiently  revenged,  if  these  people,  instead  of  remain- 
ing firee,  are  to  become  slaves;"  adding,  however,  that  he 
advised  him  to  take  as  hostages  in  future  those  who  had  most 
power  to  harm  him,  and  to  let  the  old  men  stay  at  home.  All 
the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  accordingly  submitted 
to  Seuthes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  GreekB  are  not  paid  in  ftdl,  yet  oontinae  to  serve  Senthea ;  the  soldien 
are  ^Uasatisfled,  on  this  acoonni,  with  Xenophon.  TJn&imesa  of  Seuthes ; 
the  expedition  to  Salmjdessos. 

1.  They  now  crossed  over*  to  the  Thracians  above  By- 
zantium, into  what  is  called  the  Delta.    This  had  not  formed 

'  The  reason  for  this  request  is  not  veiy  dear. 

*  A  force  three  times  as  great  as  he  had  before  the  Greeks  joined  him. 
JSeune. 

^  In  the  translation  of  the  oommenoement  of  this  chapter,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  pointing  of  Bindoi^  which  makes  {firtp6d^Xovai  the  third 
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any  pari  of  the  dominion  of  Msesades,^  though  it  had  belonged 
to  Teres,  a  son  of  Odryses,^  some  ancient  king.  2.  Here  He- 
raclides  met  them  with  the  price  of  the  spoil. 

Seuthes,  selecting  three  pairs  of  mules  (for  there  were  no 
more),  and  others  of  oxen,  sent  for  Xenopnon  and  requested 
him  to  accept  the  first  for  himself  and  to  distribute  the  others 
,  among  the  generals  and  captains.  3.  Xenophon  replied,  ^^For 
myself  it  'will  be  sufficient  to  receive  something  another  time ; 
give  these  to  the  generals  and  captains  that  have  followed  you 
in  company  with  me."  4.  Timasion  the  Dardanian  then  re- 
ceived one  of  the  pairs,  Cleanor  the  Orchomenian  another, 
and  Phryniscus  the  Achsean  the  third ;  the  pairs  of  oxen  were« 
divided  among  the  captains.  But  Seuthes  gave  the  army 
only  twenty  days'  pay,  though  the  month  was  expired;  for 
Heraclides  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to  sell  any  more.' 
5.  Xenophon,  being  concerned  at  this  deficiency,  exclaimed, 
with  an  imprecation,  ^^You  seem  to  me,  Heraclides,  not  to 
have  such  care  for  the  interests  of  Seuthed'  as  yoi^  ought  to 
have ;  for,  if  you  had  such  care,  you  would  have  brought  the 
fiill  pay,  even  though  you  had  borrowed  money  fo  make  it  up, 
or  sold  your  own  clothes,  if  you  could  not  raise  the  sum  by 
any  other  means." 

.  6.  At  this  reproach  Heraclides  was  extremely  vexed,  and 
feared- that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  friendship  of  Seuthes; 
and,  from  that  day,  in  whatever  way  he  could,  he  labored  to 
bring  Xenophon  into  disgrace  with  Seuthes.  7.  The  soldiers, 
too,  threw  blame  upon  Xenophon  because  they  did  not  receive 
their  pay ;  and  Seuthes  was  displeased  with  him  because  he 
was  earnest  in  demanding  it  for  them.  8.  Until  that  time  he 
had  been  constantly  telling  him  that,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
sea,  he  would  put  him  in  possession  of  Bisanthe,  and  Cranos, 

person  plural  Kriiger  and  Kuhner  point  the  passage  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  inepSaXhwai  the  dative  plural  of  the  participlOi  dependent  on 

^  The  father  of  Seuthes,  a  2,  sect  32. 

3  The  article  tov  after  T^pov  shows  us  that  we  should  understand 
Xenophon  as  meaning  Jhres  the  son  of  Odryses^  the  old  king  from  whom 
the  Odrysae  were  named  BomemcmrL  The  sense  of  the  passage  seems 
to  be  that  the  Delta  had  formerly  been  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Odryss 
in  the  time  of  Teres,  but  had  ceased  to  belong  to  it  before  or  during  the 
reign  of  Msesades,  the  father  of  Seuthes. 

8  O^  7r?,eiov  i/nnoJiifacu.']  Not  to  be  rendered  with  Leunciaviua  non 
fhiriSf  but  non  majorem  prcsdoB  pcurtenL,    Kuhner 
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and  Neontichos,  but,  after  tJiat  period,  he  alluded  to  none  of 
those  places;  for  Heraclides  had  maliciously  insinuated  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  intrust  fortresses  to  a  man  at  the  head  of  an 
aimy. 

^9.  Xenophon,  in  consequence,  began  to  consider  with  him- 
self what  he  ought  to  do  about  tha  expedition  further  up  the 
country.  Heraclides,  meantime,  was  thrusting  the  other  gen- 
ends  upon  Seuthes,  and  urging  them  to  say  that  they  could 
lead  the  army  not  less  effectively  than  Xenophon ;  he  assured 
them  also  that,  in  a  few  days,  their  fiill  pay  for  two  months 
should  be  given  them,  and  recommended  them  to  continue  in 
the  service  of  Seuthes.  10.  To  this  Timasion  replie(^,  ^For 
my  part,  even  if  five  months'  pay  were  to  be  given  me,  I 
would  not  serve  without  Xenophon."  Phrjrniscus  and  Cleanor 
expressed  the  same  sentiments  as  Timasipn. 

11.  Seuthes  then  blamed  Heraclides  for  not  calling  in  Xen- 
ophon with  them ;  and  they  accordingly  sent  for  him  alone. 
But  Xenophon,  seeing  that  this  was  a  trick  of  Heraclides,  to 
render  him  unpopular  with  the  rest  of  the  generals,  took  with 
him,  when  he  went,  not  only  all  the  generds,  but  all  the  cap- 
tains. 12.  As  they  were  all  moved  by  the  arguments  <^ 
Seuthes,  they  joined  him  in  an  expedition,  and  proceeded 
through  the  country  of  the  Thradans  called  Melinophagi, 
^  keeping  the  Euxine  Sea  on  the  right,  to  Sahnydessus.  Here 
many  of  the  ships  sailing  into  the  Euxine  are  grounded  and 
driven  ashore ;  for  a  shoal  there  stretches  far  out  into  the  sea. 
13.  The  Thracians  who  live  in  those  parts,  set  up  pillars  as 
boundaries,  and  each  party  plunder  the  wrecks  stranded  on 
their  own  portion  of  the  coast :  but  for  some  time  before  they 
erected  the  pillars,  it  was  said  that  they  fell  in  great  numbers 
by  the  hands  of  each  other  while  engaged  in  plundering.  14.  In 
this  place  were  found  couches,  boxes,  written  books,\  and 

1  IIoX?mI  6i  pipXoi  yeypofifuvoL']  If  yeypofifievai  is  genuine,  as  can 
not  indeed  be  doubted,  we  must  necessarilj  suppose  that  written  books 
are  meant.  But  some  commentators  have  expressed  great  surprise  at 
the  mention  of  written  books  in  this  passage,  because  they  were  ex- 
tremely soaroe  in  those  days^  and  because  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
they  would  have  been  brought  by  merchants  into  those  parts.  This 
consideration  induced  Bircher  to  set  aside  the  word  yeypofiftevaij 
and  suggest  that  we  should  read  noX^  di  fivClXia^  that  is,  many 
fimiaM,  reskSj  mdenies^  f  ropes  or  cables."  *  *  *  On  the  traffic  in 
DOQka^  see  Becker's  Charicles,  torn.  I.  p.  20*7.    Kiihnor,    8omo  have 


# 
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numj  other  things,  such  as  seamen  cany  in  their  wooden 
Btore-chesfeB.'  Having  subdued  this  people,  thej  went  back 
again.  15.  Seuihes  nad  now  an  aimj  superior  in  number  to 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  for  many  more  of  the  Odiysae  had  come 
down  to  him,  and  others,  as  fiist  as  they  submitted,  joined  his 
force.  They  encamped  in  a  plain  above  Selybria,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  sea,  16.  No  pay  as  yet 
appeared ;  the  soldiers  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with.  Xeno- 
phon;  and  Seuthes  no  longer  trea^  him  with  fiuniliarity, 
but^  whenever  he  went  to  desire  to  speak  with  him,  many 
engagements  were  pretended 


CHAPTER  VL 


The  Greeks  are  solicited  hj  the  LacedsBmoniaiis  to  join  them  in  a  war  with 
TiasapherneB,  when  a  certain  Arcadian  brings  a  formal  aoonsation  agnnst 
Xenophon :  he  defends  himself  and  ia  jnatined  by  others.  He  is  request- 
ed by  Seutnes  to  remain  in  his  service  with  a  thousand  men,  but  reaolvea 
to  depart. 

1.  At  this  time,  when  two  months  had  nearly  expired, 
Charminus,  a  Lacediemonian,  and  Polynicus,  came  from  Thi- 
bron,  and  stated  that  the  Lacedsmonians  had  resolved  to  take 
the  field  against  Tissaphemea,  and  that  Thibron^  had  set  sail 

thought  that  pi6Xot  here  means  merely  roKs  of  bark,  as  Theophrastus  (H. 
P.  ir.  6.  4)  says  that  the  fii6Xo^  was  used  for  sails,  ropes,  mats,  and 
other  articles ;  but'  this  notion,  as  well  as  that  of  Zeime  and  W&akej 
who  think  that  nothing  but  paper  is  meant,  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
word  yeypafifievai,  which,  as  Kiihner  observes,  we  have  the  strongest 
.reason  to  think  genuine.  "And  as  so  many  books  were  written  and 
read  in  Greece,"  says  Kruger,  "it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  some  of 
them  should  have  been  transported  to  the  Greek  colonies."  Hutchinson 
refbrs  to  a  passage  of  Theopompus,  sinular  to  that  of  Xenophon,  preserv- 
ed by  Longinus,  sect.  43. 

^  'Ev  ^Xlvoic  revxeaiA  These,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  would  not  sink, 
but  float  to  the  shore.     Kruger. 

'  OiSptovJ]  8ee  c.*2,  sect  28.  Tissaphemea,  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempts  on  the  Ton  Thousand  Greeks,  had  returned  to  Asia  Minor 
to  assume  Ojrrus's  authority,  and  take  vengeance  on  such  as  had 
supported  him.  The  cities  of  Ionia,  fearing  hA  resentment,  had  applied 
for  protection  to  the  Laced»monlana,  who  had  sent  out  Tfaibron 
thither  as  harmost,  with  an  army  of  4600  moi.  See  Xen.  BeUen. 
ia.  L  S. 
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for  the  purpose  of  caiTji&g  on  the  war  -with  him ;  adding  that 
he  was  in  want  of  this  auxiliary  force,  and  promised  that  a 
daric  a  month  should  be  the  pay  for  each  common  soldier, 
twice  as  much  for  the  captains,  and  four  times  as  much  for  the 
generals.  2.  When  these  Lacedaemonians  arrived,  Heradides, 
hearing  that  they  were  come  for  the  army,  remarked  to  Seu- 
thes  that  it  was  a  fortunate  occurrence,  ^'  for  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans,"  said  he,  "  are  in  want  of  the  army,  and  you  no  longer 
require  it;  by  resigning  it,  therefore,  you  will  gratify  them, 
and  the  soldiers  will  cease  to  ask  you  for  pay,  and  will  leave 
the  country." 

3.  Seuthes,  listening  to  these  representations,  desired  him  to 
bring  the  LaoedsBmonians  to  him ;  and  as  they  told  him  that 
they  were  come  for  the  army,  he  said  that  he  would  give  it  up, 
and  was  willing  to  be  their  friend  and  ally,  and  invited  them 
to  a  banquet,  at  which  he  entertained  liiem  magnificently,  but 
did  not  mvite  Xenophon,  or  any  of  the  other  generals.  4. 
The  Lacediemonians  inquiring  what  sort  of  a  person  Xeno- 
phon was,  he  replied,  that  in  other  respects  he  was  not  a  bad 
man,  but  that  he  was  a  great  friend  to  the  soldiers,  ^^and  on  that 
account,"  added  he,  "  it  is  the  worse  for  him."  *  "  Does  the 
man  then,"  said  they,  ^  try  to  make  himself  popular  with  the 
soldiers?"  "Certainly,"  replied  Heraclidei.  6.  "Will  he  not 
then  oppose  us,"  said  they,  "  respecting  the  removal  of  the 
arttiy?"  "But  if  you  call  the  soldiers  together,"  rejoined  He- 
radides,  "  and  promise  them  pay,  they  wm  show  litde  regard 
to  him,  and  will  hasten  away  with  you."  6.  "How,  then," 
said  they,  "  can  they  be  assembled  to  hear  us  ?"  "  To-morrow 
morning,"  answered  Heraclides,  "  we  will  bring  you  to  them, 
and  I  feel  assured  that,  as  soon  as  they  see  you,  they  will 
Teadily  fiock  together."     Thus  ended  that  day. 

7.  Next  morning  Seuthes  and  Heradides  conducted  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  the  arniy,  and  the  soldiers  were  called  to- 
gether. The  Lacedaemonians  then  stated  that  it  was  resolved 
by  their  countr3rmen  to  go  to  war  with  Tissapfaemes,  "  who," 
^d  they,  "  has  injured  you.  If  therefore  you  join  with  US, 
yon  will  both  revenge  yourselves  on  an  enemy,  and  will  re- 
ceive, each  of  you,  a  daric  a  month,  a  captain  double,  and  a 
general  fourfold."     8.  The  soldiers  listened  to  this  offer  with 

^  He  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  lie  would  be,  if  he  paid  less  regard 
to  the  soldiers.    Kuhner. 
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pleasure ;  and  one  of  the  Arcadians  immediately  rose  up  to 
make  an  accusation  against  Xenophon.  Seathes  was  also  pies^ 
ent,  being  desirous  to  know  how  the  matter  would  end,  and 
was  standing  where  he  could  easily  hear,  attended  by  an  in- 
terpreter, though  he  himself  understood  ijaost  of  what  was 
spoken  in  Greek.  9.  The  Arcadadian  proceeded  to 'say,  '*We 
should  certainly,  O  Lacedsemonians,  have  been  with  you  long 
ago,  if  Xenophon  had  not  wrought  upon  us  and  led  us  hither, 
where,  serving  through  a  severe  winter,  we  have  bad  no  rest* 
night  or  day ;  while  he  has  the  fruit  of  our  labors,  and  Sea- 
thes enriches  him  personally,  and  deprives  us  of  our  pay ;  10. 
so  that  if  I,  who  am  the  first  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  could 
see  him  stoned  to  death,  and  paying  the  penalty  for  what  he 
has  made  us  suffer  in  dragging  us  about,  I  should  think  that  I 
had  received  my  pay,  and  should  cease  to  be  concerned  at 
what  I  have  midergone."  After  him  another  stood  up,  and 
then  another ;  when  Xenophon  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows : 
11.  '^A  man  may  well,  indeed,  expect  any  kind  of  fete, 
since  I  now  meet  with  accusations  from  you,  at  a  time  when  1 
am  conscious  of  having  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  to  serve  jon. 
After  I  had  set  out  homeward,  I  turned  back,  not  certainly 
from  learning  that  you  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  hat 
rather  from  hearing  that  you  were  in  difficulties,  and  with  the 
intention  of  aiding  you  if  I  could.'  12.  When  I  got  back  to 
the  army,  though  Seuthes  here  sent  many  messengers  to  me, 
and  promised  me  many  advantages,  if  I  would  induce  you  to 
go  to  him,  I  made  no  attempt,  as  you  yourselves  know,  to  do 
so,  but  led  you  to  a  place*  from  which  I  thought  you  woold 
have  the  quickest  passage  into  Asia;  for  I  considered  that 
this  course  would  be  best  for  you,  and  knew  that  you  desiied 
it.  13.  But  when  Aristarchus  came  with  his  galleys,  and 
prevented  you  from  sailing  across,  I  then  (as  was  doubtless 
proper)  caUed  you  together,  that  we  mignt  consider  what 
measures  we  ought  to  take.  14.  After  hearing  then  Arista^ 
chus,  on  the  one  hand,  desiring  you  to  go  to  the  Chersonesos, 

1  Ueira'vfie^a.']  lleirdfie^a  has  crept  into  many  editions,  Heniy  Steph- 
ens having  said  that  it  was  found  in  some  manuseiipts.  But  Dindorf 
and  Kuhaer  declare  that  every  manuscript  that  has  yet  been  ezamined 
presents  neirav/ie^a. 

'  See  c.  1,  sect  40,  and  a  2,  sect.  8. 

3  Perinthns:  c  2,  sect.  10.    Kuhner, 
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and  listoning  to  SeutheB,  on  the  other,  uiging  you  to  take  the 
field  with  him,  you  all  said  that  you  would  go  with  Seuthea^ 
and  all  gave  your  votes  for  that  course.  In  what  reespect  then 
did  I  wrong  you  on  that  occasion,  by  leading  you  whither  you 
all  resolved  to  go  ? 

15.  ^  Since  Seuthes,  however,  has  begun  to  break  his  word 
concerning  your  pay,  you,  if  I  were  to  express  approbation  of 
his  conduct,  would  justly  accuse  and  detest  me ;  but  if  I,  who 
was  previously  his  greatest  Mend,  and  now  most  of  all  men  at 
variance  with  him,  with  what  reason  can  I,  who  have  prefer- 
red your  interest  to  that  of  Seuthes,  incur  censure  from  you 
for  that  very  conduct  through  which  I  have  brought  upon  me 
his  enmity  ?  16.  But  perhaps  you  may  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived your  pay  from  Seuthes,  and  am  merely  deluding  you. 
This  however  is  certain,  that  if  Seuthes  has  paid  me  any  tlung, 
he  did  not  pay  it  with  a  view  of  losing  what  he  paid  me,  and 
of  pajdng,  at  the  same  time,  an  additional  sum  to  you ;  but,  I 
should  Kunk,  if  he  had  given  me  any  thing,  he  would  have 
given  it  with  this  intention,  that  by  bestowing  on  me  a  less 
som,  he  might  not  have  to  pay  you  a  greater.  17.  If  there- 
five  you  suppose  that  such  is  the  case,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
render  the  compact  profitless  to  both  of  us,  by  requiring  from 
him  your  pay ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Seuthes,  if  I  have  re- 
ceived any  thmg  from  him,  will  in  that  case  demand  it  back 
from  me,  and  will  demand  it  justly,  if  I  £ail  to  fulfill  the  con- 
tract for  which  I  was  bribed  ?  18.  But  I  am  conscious  of 
being  far  from  possessing  any  thing  that  belongs  to  you ;  for  I 
swear  to  you  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  I  have  not 
even  received  what  Seuthes  promised  me  for  myself;  and  he 
is  himself  present,  and  as  he  hears  me,  knows  whether  I  com- 
mit perjury  or  not;  19.  and,  that  you  may  be  still  more  sur- 
prised, I  swear  that  I  have  not  even  received  as  much  as  the 
other  generals  have  received,  no,  nor  even  as  much  as  some  of 
the  captains.  20.  From  what  motive,  then,  did  I  act  thus  f 
I  thought,  my  fellow-soldiers,  that  the  more  I  participated  in 
his  pover^  for  the  time,  the  more  effectually  should  I  render 
him  my  friend  when  he  should  be  able  to  serve  me.  But 
I  now  see  him  at  once  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  understand 
bis  real  disposition.  21.  Possibly  some  one  may  say,  'Are 
you  not  ashamed,  then,  of  having  been  thus  foolishly  deceived  ?' 
I  sbould  indeed  be  ashamed,  if  I  had  been  thus  deceived  by  an 
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enemy,  but  in  a  friend  it  appears  &r  more  disgraoefnl  to  de- 
ceiye  than  to  be  deceived.  22.  If  however  we  aie  to  be  on  onr 
gnard  against  friends,  I  know  that  we  have  been  on  the  strictest 
guard  not  to  give  Senthes  any  jnst  pretense  for  refrising  to  pay 
US  what  he  promised ;  for  we  have  neither  done  him  any  harm, 
nor  neglected  his  interests,  nor  shrank  from  any  undertaking  to 
which  he  called  us. 

23.  ^  But,  you  may  say,  I  ought  to  have  taken  pledges  at 
the  time,  that  even  if  he  had  had  the  will,  he  might  not  have 
had  the  power  to  deceive.  With  regard  to  this  point,  hear 
what  I  should  never  have  mentioned  before  him,^  if  you  bad 
not  shown  yourself  either  extremely  inconsiderate  or  ex- 
tremely ungrateful  toward  me,  24.  For  recollect  in  what 
drcumstances  you  were  placed,  when  I  extricated  you  from 
them  by  conducting  you  to  Seuthes.  Did  not"  Aristarchus 
the  Lacedaemonian  prevent  you  from  entering  Perinthus,  shut- 
ting the  gates  if  you  offered  to  approach  the  city  ?  Did  you 
not  encamp  without  the  wall  in  the  open  air !  Was  it  not  the 
middle  of  winter?  Had  you  not  to  buy  provisions,  when  you 
found  but  few  commodities  for  sale,  and  had  but  little  with 
which  to  buy?  25.  Were  j^u  not  obliged  to  remain  in 
Thrace,  because  galleys  at  anchor  prevented  you  from  sailing 
across,  while,  whoever  staid,  had  to  stay  in  an  enemy's 
country,  where  there  were  numbers  of  cavalry  and  numbers  of 
peltasts  to  oppose  you  ?  26.  And  though  we  had  a  heavy- 
armed  force,  with  which,  going  to  the  villages  in  a  body,  we 
might  perhaps  have  procured  a  moderate  supply  of  food,  we 
had  no  troops  with  which  we  could  pursue  or  capture  slaves 
or  cattle  ;  for  I  found  neither  cavalry  not  peltasts  any  longer 
existing  in  a  body  among  you.  27.  If,  then,  when  you  were 
in  such  straits,  I  had,  without  demanding  any  pay  for  you, 
procured  you  Seuthes  for  an  ally,  who  had  cavalry  and  pel- 
tasts, of  which  you  were  in  want,  should  I  have  appeared  to 
have  consulted  fll  for  you  ?     28.  For,  through  having  the  aid 

'  He  would  not  have  said  this  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  Senthes^ 
lest  Seuthes  might  say,  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had  done 
the  Greeks  benefit,  and  that  thej  had  not  been  led  to  join  him  from  anj 
liking  for  his  service,  but  fix>m  being  compelled  by  the  difficulties  of  their 
eircumstancdl    Wei^ee. 

>  Most  editors,  I  might  perhi^s  say  all,  give  this  passage  inteiroga- 
tiyely,  except  Dindoi^  who  puts  no  note  of  interrogation.  I  have  not 
thought  proper  to  adhere  to  him  on  this  occasion. 
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of  iheee  troops,  you  i2ot  only  found  a  greater  abundanoe  of 
proviaonB  in  the  villages,  from  the  Thracians  bein^^  obliged  to 
flee  with  greater  precipitation,  but  had  a  greater  share  of  both 
cattle  and  slaves.  29.  As  for  enemies,  we  no  lopger  saw  any 
after  the  cavalry  was  attached  to  us,  though,  before  that  time, 
they  pursued  us  both  with  horse  aoid  peltasts,  hindering  us 
from  dispersing  any  where  in  SQoaU  parties,  so  as  to  get  provi- 
sions in  greater  quantities.  30,  And  if  he  who  offered  you  this 
security,  did  not  give  you,  in  addition,  very  high  pay  for  the 
security,^  is  this  the  dreadful  calamity  of  wmch  you  complain, 
and  do  you  think  that,  on  this  account,  you  ought  by  no  means 
to  allow  me  to  live  ? 

31.  '^But  under  what  circumstance  is  it  that  you  are  now 
leaving  the  country  ?  Is  it  not  after  having  passed  the  winter 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  while  you  have  in  your  pos- 
sessiiMi,  besides,  whatever  you  have  received  from  Seuihee  ? 
What  you  have  consumed  belonged  to  the  enemy ;  and  while 
faiing  thus,  you  have  neither  seen  any  of  your  number  killed, 
nor  lost  any  alive.  32.  If  any  reputation  nad  been  gained  by 
you  against  the  Barbarians  in  Asia,  have  you  not  that  still  im- 
dimini9hed,  and  hdve  you  not  added  to  it  a  new  glory  by  subdu- 
ing the  Thracians,  against  whom  you  took  the  field,  in  Europe? 
I  think,  indeed,  that  you  may  justly  return  thanks  to  the  gods, 
as  for  so  many  blessings,  for  'those  very  things  for  which  you 
are  incensed  against  me. 

33.  ^'Such  IS  the  state  of  your  affairs;  and  now,  in  the 
name  <^  the  gods,  consider  what  is  the  condition  of  mine. 
When  I  first  set  sail  for  home,  I  went  off  with  great  praise 
&dm  you,  and  with  honor,  through  your  means,  from  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks.  X  was  also  trusted  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  or 
they  would  not  have  sent  me  back  to  you.'  34.  But  now  I 
go  away  calumniated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
your  statements,  and  at  enmity  with  Seuthes  upon  your  ac- 
count, whom  I  hoped,  by  serving  him  in.  conjunction  with  you, 
to  secure  as  an  honorable  protector  both  for  myself  and  my 
children,  if  I  should  have  any.  35.  Tet  you,  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  I  have  incurred  hatred,  and  incurred  it  from  people 
far  more  powerful  than  m3rself,  and  while  I  do  not  yet  cease 
attempting  whatever,  good  I  can  for  you,  entertain  such  an 

•  '     ■ 

^  Ckmsolt  what  is  said  on  v.  6.  31.  *  €•  8,  SMt  $. 
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opinion  of  me  as  joa  now  expieas.  36.  Bat  jaa  have  me  in 
your  power,  having  neither  found  me  fleeing  nor  attempting 
to  flee ;  and,  if  jou  do  what  yon  say,  yon  will  pnt  to  draHh  a 
man  who  has  often  watched  for  your  safety ;  who  has  gone 
through  many  toils  and  dangers  in  company  with  you,  accord- 
ing to  his  share  and  heyond  his  share ;  imo,  by  the  &yor  <^ 
the  gods,  has  raised  with  yon  many  trophies  over  the  Barba- 
rians ;  and  who  has  exerted  himself  most  strenuously  for  you,^ 
in  every  way  that  he  could,  in  order  that  you  might  not  make 
yourselves  enemies  to  any  of  the  Greeks.  37.  As  it  is,  yoa  are 
at  liberty  to  go  whither  you  please,  by  sea  or  land,  without 
censure ;  and  now,  when  abundance  of  everything  presents  it- 
self before  you,  when  you  are  going  to  sail  whither  you  have 
long  desired  to  go,  when  those  who  are  at  the  height  of  power 
solicit  your  sernoes,  when  pay  is  offered,  and  when  Lacedae- 
monians, who  are  thought  to  be  the  best  of  leaders,  are  come 
to  take  the  command  <^  you,  does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  a  fit 
time  for  putting  me  at  once  to  death  t  38.  Tou  had  no  such 
inclination  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  O  men  of 
admirable  memories ! '  You  then  called  me  fitther,  and  prcmiis- 
ed  always  to  remember  me  as  your  bene&ot5r.  However,  those, 
who  are 'now  come  to  request  your  services,  are  not  void  of 
judgment,  so  that,  as  I  think,  you  will  not,  by  being  sacik  as 
you  are  toward  me,  appear  better  in  their  estimation.''  Having 
spoken  thus,  he  ceased. 

39.  Charminus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  then  stood  up  and  said, 
"By  the  twin  gods,' soldiers,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  this  man  on  any  reasonable  grounds ;  lor  I  my- 
self can  bear  testimony  in  his  favor :  since,  when  Polynicus 
and  myself  asked  Seuthes  about  Xenophon,  inquiring  what 
sort  of  man  he  was,  he  had  nothing  else  to  lay  to  his  charge, 

1  Ilpdf  iftac.']  Ckmira  vos  or  apwi  wa.  The  former  is  perhaps  pre- 
ftrable.  He  aliades,  v.  gr.  to  vii.  1.  25,  seqq,  Wetste.  Also  to  vi 
e.  11,  teqq.  Kvhner,  Weifike  is  right  in  interpreting  "contra  vos." 
Schneider,  I  follow  those  who  are  in  favor  of  veatrd  cotc^d,  "for 
your  sake."  Bomemann,  I  think  Bomemann  in  the  right.  Yet 
canitra  vos  might  perhaps  be  Bnglished,  "  against  tout  follies  or  ci^- 
ces." 

>  *0  iravTop  f£viffuivtK6TaToi.']  Kust  be  understood  .ironioaUj,  Homy 
Stephens  thinks  that  we  should  read  d/ivfjfioviKuTaTot,  which  Jaoqbs 
approves,  considering  that  irony  is  unsoitable  to  the  passage. 

s  See  on  vL  e.  84. 
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but,  as  he  said,  that  be  wad  a  great  friend  to  the  soldiers,  on 
which  account,  he  observed,  it  was  worse  foi;  him*  both  with 
us  Lacedasmonians  and  with  himself."  40.  £urylochu8  an 
Arcadian,  a  native  of  Lusia,'  rising  up  afher  him,  exclaimed, 
'^  It  seems  to  me,  Lacedaemonians,  that  your  first  act  of  gener- 
alship for  us  should  be  this,  to  exact  our  pay  from  Seuthes, 
either  with  his  consent  or  against  it,  and  that,  till  you  do  so, 
you  ought  not  to  lead  us  from  hence.  41.  Polycrates,  the 
Athenian,  next  rose  and  spoke  in  fstvor  of  Xenophon:'  '^I 
see,"  said  he,  ^  soldiers,  Heraclides  also  present  here,  who,  after 
receiving  the  spoil  which  we  obtained  by  our  exertions,  and 
having  sold  it,  gave  the  proceeds  neither  to  Seuthes  nor  to  us, 
but  having  appropriated  it  to  himself  still  keeps  possession  of  it 
T£  therefore  we  are  wise,  we  shall  lay  hold  of  him,  for  he  is  not 
a  Thracian,  but,  being  himself  a  Greek,  acts  dishonestly  to 
Greeks." 

42.  Heraclides,  on  hearing  this  remark,  was  still  more* 
alarmed,  and,  moving  toward  Seuthes,  said,  "  If  we  are  wise,' 
we  shall  withdraw  from  hence,  out  of  the  power  of  these  men." 
Mounting  their  horses,  accordingly,  they  rode  off  to  their  own 

1  See  sect  4.  a  iv.  2.  21. 

*  Elirev  herbg  iirb  Swo^aivrof.]  This  is  the  reading  which  Dindoif 's 
text  exhibits,  but  to  which  most  critics  must  surely  prefer  the  common 
reading,  elirsv  dvcujrag  iir^p  Sevo^uvrof,  "  arose  and  spoke  on  behalf  of 
Xenophon,"  i  e.  in  favor  and  justification  of  Xenophon.  "  Eurylochus 
did  not  indeed  speak  undisguisedly,"  observes  Kiihner,  "  in  behalf  of 
Xenophon,  but  rather  with  a  covert  attempt  to  transfer  the  blame  from 
Xenophon  to  Heraclides.  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  doubted,"  he 
adds,  '^whether  the  received  reading  be  genuine ;  fi>r  instead  of  dvcurrdc 
three  manusc^ts  exhibit  alveriic,  *in  a  praiseworthy  manner,'  and  two 
hare  tverdg,  which  Dindorf  has  admitted  into  his  text,  changing  at  the 
same  time  virtp  into  V7rd,  so  that  kverbg  iizb  Hn'o^ui^rof  wilijpe  ^suborn- 
ed by  Xenophon.'  But  a  strong  objection  to  this  reading  is,  that  kvtrog 
is  a  word  of  the  later  age  of  the  Greek  language ;  it  occurs  in  Appian ; 
but  Xenophon  would  rather  have  used  imonefnzroc^  as  in  iil  3.  4  Nor 
is  this  word  altogether  suitable  to  the  narrative.  Some  have  objected  to 
the  order  of  the  words  elnev  dvaardg,  instead  of  dvaarag  elirev j  which  is 
moro  usual  in  Xenophon ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  very  small  moment^ 
and  is  completely  nullified  by  the  examples  adduced  in  Bomemann's 
note  and  in  Sturz's  Lex.  Xen.  tom.  L  p.  209,  as  well  as  by  Cjrop.  ii  3. 
4;  De  Rep.  Ath.  i  6;  and  Hellen.  L  t.  7." 

*  Five  manuscripts  have  fidXTioVj  instead  of  fidXa,  which  Dindorf  has 
injudiciously  adopted.     Kuhner. 

*  llv  ao^povCtfiev.^  This  seems  to  be  an  intentional  repetition  of  these 
words,  which  occur  just  above,  in  the  speech  of  Polycrates. 
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camp;  43.  from  whence  Seuthes ' sent  AbrosEelmefl,  his  inter- 
preter, to  Xenophon,  and  begged  him  to  remain  in  his  serrioe 
Tvith  a  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  engaging  at  the  same  lime, 
to  give  him  the  fortresses  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  things  which 
he  had  promised  him.  He  also  told  him,  causing  it  to  be  com- 
mnnicated  as  a  secret,  that  he  had  heard  from  Polynicus,  that 
if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Laoedsemonians,  he  would  ce^ 
tainlj  be  put  to  death  by  Thibron.  44.  Many  other  persons^ 
too,  sent  notice  to  Xenophon  that  he  had  been  made  an  object 
of  calmnny,  and  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  Xenophon,  on 
receiving  these  communications,  took  two  victims  and  8a<?ificed 
to  Jupiter,  consulting  him  whether  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  stay  with  Seuthes  on  the  conditions  that  he  proposed,  or  to 
go  away  with  the  army.  Jupiter  signified  to  hun  that  he  had 
better  depart. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


The  Oreeks  go  to  get  provisions  from  the  viUages.  Medosades  tries  to  send 
them  away,  and  prevatls  on  Xenophon  to  go  and  consult  the  LaoedsBmo- 
nians.  The  Laoedssmonians  refuse  to  take  away  the  anxiy  till  Sentiies  his 
paid  them.  Xenophon^s  speech  to  Seuthes.  Seuthes  at  last  produces  the 
money,  which  Xenophon  gives  to  the  Lacedsemonians  to  he  distributed 
$antumg  the  soldiers. 

1.  Seuthes  then  encamped  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the 
Greeks  quartered  in  villages  from  which  they  intended  to  get 
plenty  of  provisions,  and  then  to  march  to  the  sea.  These 
-villages  had  been  given  by  Seuthest  to  Medosades ;  2.  who, 
seeing  his  property  in  them  consumed  by  the  GreiOilB,  was  much 
displeased ;  and,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  Odrysae,  the  most 
innuential  of  all  those  that  had  come  down  from  the  upper 
country,  and  about  fifty  horse,  went  and  called  Xenophon  out 
of  the  Grecian  camp.  Xenophon,  taking  some  of  the  captains, 
and  other  proper  persons,  came  out  to  meet  him.  3.  Medosades 
then  said,  "  You  act  unjustly,  O  Xenophon,  in  laying  waste  our 
villages.  We  give  you  notice  therefore,  I  on  the  part  of  Seuthes, 
and  this  man  on  the  part  of  Medocus  the  king  of  the  upper 
country,  to  quit  this  district ;  if,  however,  you  do  not  quit  it, 
we  shall  not  allow  you  to  continue  your  depredations,  but,  if  yon 
do  harm  to  our  territories^  we  shall  defend  ourselves  against  you 
as  enemies. '  .  • 
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i4.  Xenophon,  on  hearing*  this  warning,  said,  ^  To  ffive  you 
an  answer,  when  you  spe&  in  such  terms,  is  painfii^  yet  hr 
the  information  of  this  young  man,  I  will  reply  to  you,  that  he 
may  know  what  sort  of  people  you  are,  and  what  sort  we  are. 
6.  We,^  he  continued,  "  before  we  became  your  allies,  march- 
ed through  this  coimtry  whithersoever  we  thought  fit,  laying 
waste  what  we  pleased,  and  burning  what  we  pleased ;  6.  and 
you  yourself  wlien  you  came  to  us  as  an  embassador,  pitched 
your  tent  with  us,  without  fear  of  any  enemy ;  but  your  people 
never  entered  this  region  at  all,  or,  if  ever-  you  did  venture 
into  it,  used  to  encamp  with  your  horses  still  bridled,  as  in  the 
territory  of  those:  more  powerful  than  yourselves.  7.  But 
now,  since  you  have  become  allied  with  us,  and  have  by  our 
means,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  got  possession  of 
the  country,  you  would  drive  us  from  that  very  land  which 
you  received  from  us,  when  we  held  it  as  our  own  by  force  of 
arms,  for,  as  you  are  aware,  the  enemy  were  not  strong  enough 
to  dispossess  us.  9.  And  you  would  send  us  away^  not  only 
without  offering  us  a  present,  or  doing  us  any  service  in  re- 
turn for  the  benefits  that  you  have  received  from  us,  but  even 
without  allowing  us  to  encamp,  as  flEU*  as  you  are  able  to  pre- 
vent us,  when  we  are  just  taking  our  departure.  9.  in  ad- 
dressing us  thus,  you  show  no  respect  either  for  the  gods  or 
for  the  man  that  accompanies  you^  who  beholds  you  now 
abounding  in  wealth,  but  who  saw  you,  before  you  were  our 
ally,  supporting  your  existence -by  plunder,  as  you  yourself 
have  acknowledged.^  10.  But  why  do  you  address  yourself 
thus  to  me,"  added  Xenophon,  *^  for  I  no  longer  hold  the  com*' 
mand,  but  the  LacedaBmoniansj  to  whom  you  gave  the  army 
that  they  might  lead  it  away,  and  gave  i^  O  most  admirable 
of  men,  without,  calling  on  me  to  take  part  in  the  resignation 
of  it,  so  that,  as  I  incurred  their  disapprobation  when  I 
brought  it  to  you,  I  might  now  do  them  a  pleasure  by  restoiv 
ing  it  to  theoL^' 

11.  When  the  Odrysian  heard  this  account,  he  said,  ^I,  O 
Medosades,  am  ready  to  sink'  into  the  earth  with  shame,  as  I 
listen  to  such  a  statement.  '  Had  I  known  this  before,  I  should 
certainly  not  ha^e  accompanied  you,  and  shall  now  take  my  4^ 
partare ;  for  Medocus,  my  king,  would  by  no  means  approve 
my  conduct^  if  I  should:  assist  in  expelling  his  benefactors 

0.  2,  sect  34.    Kufmer. 
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from  the  ooimtry."  12.  As  he  uttered  these  wordsy  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off,  and  ail  the  other  horsemen  vent  with 
him,  except  four  or  five.  But  Medosades  (for  the  devastation 
of  the  country  made  him  uneasy)  requested  Xenophon  to  call 
to  him  the  two  LaoedsemcHuaDs.  13.  Xenophon,  taking  the 
most  eligible  persons  to  attend  him,  went  to  Oharnunns  and 
Folynicus,  and  told  them  that  Medosades  wished  to  speak 
with  them,  intending  to  warn  them,  as  they  had  warned  him, 
to  quit  the  coimtry.  14.  '^I  think,  therefore,"  continued 
Xenophon,  '^that  you  might  secure  the  pay  owing  to  the 
army,  if  you  were  to  say  that  the  troops  have  entreated  you  to 
support  tiiem  in  obtaining  their  dues  from  Seuthes,  whether 
with  his  consent  or  without  it ;  that  they  engage  to  follow  you 
cheerfully  if  they  gain  their  dbject ;  that  they  appear  to  you 
to  say  what  is  just ;  and  that  you  have  promised  them  not  to 
depart  until  they  have  received  their  just  demands."  15.  The 
Lacednmonians  replied  that  they  would  say  this,  and  what- 
ever else  they  might  be  able  to  urge  with  the  greatest  effect; 
and  immediately  set  out,  with  all  proper  persons  accompany- 
ing  them. 

When  they  arrived,  Chaiminus  said,  ^'  If  you  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  us,  Medosades,  speak ;  if  not  we  have  something  to 
say  to  you."  16.  Medosades  replied,  very  submissively,  ^^I 
have  to  say,  and  Seuthes  says  the  same,  that  we  desire  that 
those  who  have  become  our  friends  may  suffer  no  evil  at  your 
hands ;  for  whatever  harm  you  do  to  them,  you  do  at  the  same 
time  to  us,  as  they  are  our  allies."  17.  "  We,  then,"  said  the 
Laoedsemonians,  '^  shall  be  ready  to  depart,  when  those  who 
have  effected  such  services  for  you,  have  received  their  pay ; 
if  they  do  not  receif  e  it,  we  are  here  even  now  to  take  their 
part,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  such  as  have  wronged  them  in 
violation  of  their  oaths.  If  you  are  of  that  number,  it  is  £:oni 
you  that  we  shall  begin  to  require  justice  for  them."  18. 
"  Would  you  be  willing,  Medosades,"  rejoined  Xenophon,  "  to 
leave  it  to  the  people  in  whose  country  we  are  (as  you  saj 
that  they  are  your  friends),  to  decide  whether  it  is  fit  ittat  you 
should  quit  the  country,  or  we?"  19.  To  this  proposal  he 
would  not  consent,  but  urged  the  two  Lacedemonians  by  all 
means  to  go  to  Seuthes  about  the  pay,  and  said  that  he  thought 
they  woidd  succeed  with  Seuthes ;  if  they  did  not,  he  re- 
quested them  to  send  Xenophon  with  him,  and  promised  to 
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support  their  application.    In  the  mean  time  he  begged  them 
not  to  bum  their  vilkges. 

20.  The  J  then  deputed  Xenophon,  and  those  who  appeared 
most  eligiUe  along  with  him.  When  he  came  to  Seuthes,  he 
saidf  *^  I  am  not  come,  O  Seuthes,  to  aak  any  thing  of  you, 
but  to  oonvince  you,  if  I  am  able,  21.  that  you  had  no  just 
cause  to  be  displeased  with  me  for  demanding,  on  behalf  of  the 
soldiers,  the  pay  which  you  so  readily  promised  them  ;  since 
I  thought  it  would  be  not  less  advantageous  for  you  to  pay  it 
than  for  them  to  reoeiye  it ;  22.  for  I  &ew  that,  next  to  the 
gods,  they  ha^ad  been  instrumental  in  placing  you  in  a  con- 
spicuous position,  by  making  you  king  over  a  large  extent  of 
country  and  great  numbers  of  people,  so  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  you  to  escape  the  notice  of  mankind,  whether  you  do  what 
is  good  or  what  is  eyil.  23.  To  a  man  in  such  a  con- 
dition it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  no  small  importance  that  he 
should  not  be  thought  to  send  away  his  benefactors  without 
gratitude;  of  importance  also  to  have  the  approbation  of 
six  thousand  men ;  and  most  important  of  all  to  show  that  you 
are  never  to  be  distrusted  in  what  you  say.  24.  For  I  observe 
the  words  of  the  faithless  wander  about  without  power,  influ- 
ence, or  regard ;  while  the  words  of  those  who  are  known  to 
observe  truth,  are  not  less  effectual,  if  they  desire  any  thing, 
in  accomplishing  their  deare,  than  ihe  strength  of  other  men ; 
if  they  wish  to  recall  any  one  to  his  duty,  I  know  that  the 
threats  of  such  men  are  not  less  influential  in  producing  re- 
form than  the  actual ,  punishments  of  others ;  and  if  men  of 
such  a  character  promise  any  thing,  they  produce  no  less  ef- 
fect by  their  promises  than  others  by  giving  at  the  moment 
25.  Consider  with  yourself;  what  did  you  pay  us  before  you 
obtained  our  alliance  ?  You  know  that  you  paid  us  nothing ; 
but  from  confidence  being  placed  in  you  that  you  would  truly 
perform  what  you  said,  you  induced  such  a  number  of  men  to 
join  you  in  the  field,  and  to  conquer  for  you  a  kingdom  not 
worth  fifty  talents  merely,  the  sum  which  they  now  wink  they 
ought  to  receive  fix>m  you,  but  many  times  that  sum.  26. 
First  of  all,  then,  this  confidence  which  was  placed  in  you, 
and  which  secured  you  the  kingdom,  is  bartered  away  by  you 
for  this  sum  of  money. 

27.  ^  Consider,  too,  how  great  a  matter  you  then  thought  it 
to  obtain  those  dominions  which  you  have  now  subjugated 
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and  possess.  I  am  well  aware  that  you  would  have  prayed 
for  the  acGompliahment  of  what  has  now  been  done  for  you 
rather  than  for  many  tunes  such  a  sum  of  money.  28.  To 
me,  then,  it  seems  a  greater  disadvantage,  as  well  as  a  greater 
disgrace,  not  to  retain.  t\m  power  than  not  to  have  acquired 
it ;  just  as  it  is  more  grievous  to  a  man  to  become  poor  after 
being  rich  than  never  to  have  been  rich  at  all,  ami  as  it  is 
more  afflicting  to  appear  as  a  private  man  after  having  been 
a  king,  than  never  to  have  been  on  a  throne.  29.  You  are 
sensible,  moreover,  that  those  who  have  now  become  your 
subjects,  have  not  submitted  to  be  governed  by^ou  from  any 
affection  for  you  personally,  but  from  necessity,  and  that  they 
would  endeavor  to  make  tibemselves  free  again,  if  there  were 
no  fear  to  restrain  them.  30.  Whether  th^:efore  do  you  think 
that  they  will  be  more  under  the  restraint  of  fear,  and -act 
more  sensibly  for  your  interests,  if  they  should  see  these  troops 
so  disposed  toward  you,  as  to  be  willing  to  stay  now  if  you 
request  them,  or  soon  to  return  again  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
and  find  that  others,  hearing  many  good  accounts  of  you  from 
these,  are  ready  to  join  you  at  once  whenever  you  wish ;  or  if 
they  should  form  an  un&vorable  opinion  of  you,  and  belieye 
that  no  others  will  engage  in  your  service  through  distrust 
arising  from  what  has  now  happened,  and  that  the  Greeks  are 
better  affected  toward  your  new  subjects  than  yourself  ?  SI. 
These  people,  besides,  did  not  subinit  to  you  because  they 
were  inferior  in  number  to  us,  but  because  they  wanted  lead- 
ers.^ It  is  now  a  matter  of  apprehension,  then,  that  they  may 
choose  some  of  our  nten,  who  think  themselves  wronged  by 
you,  or  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  are  still  more  powerful  than 
they,  as  leaders,  especially  i^  on  the  one  hand,  our  soldiers 
promise  to  serve  the  Lacedaemonians  with  greater  alacrity,  on 
condition  that  they^  exact  what  is  due  to  them  from  you,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other,  assent  to  this  condition 
from  the  need  which  they  have  of  our  army.  32.  Hiat  the 
Thracians  who  have  just  become  subject  to  you,  would  march 
against  you  much  more  willingly  than  with  you,  is  indisput- 
able ;  for,  while  you  hold  the  mastery,  servitude  is  their  lot, 
but,  if  you  are  conquered,  freedom. 

33.  '^  If,  again,  it  be  your  business  to  take  forethought  for 

*  That  is,  the  LaoedamoniaDs. 
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ihe  coimtxy,  as  being  your  own  property,  whether  yffr  do 
think  that  it  would  be  less  exposed  to  harm,  if  these  soldiers, 
aflter  having  leceived  from  you  what  they  claim,  should  go 
away  leaving  peace  behind  them,  or  if  they  say  in  the  coun- 
try as  in  tiiat  of  an  enemy,  and  you,  with  other  soldiers  more 
numerous  than  they,  who  will  be  constantly  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, proceed  to  take  the  field  against  them  ?  34.  Or  wheth- 
er will  more  money  be  expended  by  you,  if  what  is  due  to  the 
Greeks  be  p^d,  or  if  this  be  left  due,  and  you  have  at  the  same 
time  to  take  other  troops,  able  to  overcome*  them,  into  your 
service?  • 

35.  ^'  But  this  sum,  in  the  opinion  of  Heraclides  (as  he  ex- 
pressed himself  to  me),  appears  excessively  large.  It  is 
doubtless,  however,  a  much  lighter  matter  for  you  either  to 
receive  or  pay  such  a  sum,  than  it  was  before  we  joined  you,  to 
receive  or  pay  the  tenth  part  of  it.  36.  For  it  is  not  the  ac- 
tual amount  that  defines  the  much  or  the  little,  but  the  ability 
of  him  who  has  to  pay  or  to  receive.  But  your  annual  income 
is  now  greater  than  the  whole  of  the  property  which  you  form- 
erly possessed. 

37.  '^  In  these  observations,  O  Seuthes,  I  have  had  regard 
to  your  interest  as  to  that  of  a  friend,  in  order  that  you  may 
appear  worthy  of  the  advantages  which  the  gods  have  be- 
stowed upon  you,  and  that  I,  at  the  same  time,  may  not  lose 
all  reputation  with  the  army.  38.  For  be  assured,  that  if  I 
now  wished  to  do  harm  to  an  enemy,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
effect  it  with  these  troops,  and  that,  if  I  desired  again  ^  to  give 
assistance  to  you,  I  should  not  be  in  a  condition  to  do  so ;  such 
is  the  feeling  of  the  army  toward  me.  39.  Yet  I  call  both  you 
yourself  and  the  gods  who  know  the  truth,  to  witness,  that  I 
have  neither  received  any  thing  from  ypu  on  account  of  the  sol- 
diers, nor  have  I  ever  asked  of  you,  for  my  own  private  use, 
what  was  due  to  them  nor  have  I  claimed  what  you  promised 
me.  40.  I  also  swear  to  you,  that,  even  though  you  had 
offered  to  pay  me,  I  would  not  have  received  any  thing  from 
you,  unless  the  soldiers  had  been  at  the  same  time  to  receive 
what  was  due  to  them ;  for  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  in 
me  to  have  settled  my  own  business,  and  to  have  allowed  the^ 
to  continue  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  especially  when  I  had 
received  the  honor  from  them. 

41.  '^  To  Heraclides,  however,  every  thing  seems  a  trifle,  in 

11* 
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eooP^tfiBon  with  the  acquirement  of  money  by  -nbatever 
means.  But  I,  O  Seuthes,  think  no  possession  more  honor- 
able or  more  glorious  to  a  man  than  that  of  virtae,  and  justioe, 
and  generosity.  42.  He  that  has  these  qualities,  is  rich  in  the 
numerous  friends  that  he  has,  and  rich  in  the  good-will  of 
niftnbers  that  wish  to  become  his  friends ;  if  he  is  pro^roiifl^ 
he  has  associlttes  ready  to  rejoice  with  him ;  if  he  meets  with 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  is  not  in  want  of  people  to  lend  him 

aid. 

43.  ^*-  If  you  have  neither  understood  from  my  actions  that 
I  am«  friend  to  you  at  heart,  nor  are  able  to  discover  it  from 
my  words,  yet  consider,  by  all  meaos,  the  expressions  of  the 
soldiers  concerning  me ;  for  you  were  present  and  heard  what 
those  said  who  thought  to  asperse  me.  44.  They  accused  ms. 
to  the  Lacedtemonians  of  regarding  you  more  than  them; 
they  also  charged  me  with  taking  more  care  that  your  afiOuis 
might  prosper  than  their  own;  and  they  added,  that  I  had 
received  presents  from  you.  45.  Whether,  then,  do  you 
think  that  they  accused  me  of  having  received  those  presents 
from  you,  because  they  saw  in  me  some  ill-will  toward  yon, 
or  because  they  observed  in  mo  a  great  zeal  for  your  good  ? 
46.  I  consider,  indeed,  that  all  men  are  of  opinion  that  grati- 
tude ought  to  be  cherished^  toward  him  from  whom  they 
have  received  &vor8.  You,  before  I  did  you  any  service, 
entertained  me  favorably  with  looks,  and  words,  and  demon- 
strations of  hospitality,  and  were  never  satisfied  with  promis- 
ing how  great  rewards  should  be  mine  ;  and  now,  when  you 
have  accomplished  what  you  desired,  and  have  become  as 
great  as  I  could  assist  you  to  become,  have  you  the  heart  to 
allow  me  to  be  thus  dishonored  among  the  soldiers  ?  47.  I 
have,  nevertheless,  confidence  that  time  will  yet  teach  you  to 
resolve  to  pay,  and  that  you,  of  yourself  will  not  endure  to 

'  ^A,iroK€lo^ai,^  Two  manuscripts  have  dironeia^aiy  which  Dindoi^ 
PoppOy  and  ^ruger  have  admitted  into  their  texts  (mstead  of  t^e  com- 
mon dnodeiKwa^ai),  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  ia  much  elegance 
in  this  reading,  for  dnoKel<r&aLy  like  Karari^efr&ai  and  other  similar 
verbs,  are  very  frequently  used  in  regard  to  favors  and  benefits,  as  is 
shown  by  Poppo,  refeiring  to  Jacdbs  ad  AohilL  Tat.  p.  678 ;  yet  this 
circumstance  does  not  appear  to  me  of  sufficient  weight  to  justify  us  in 
deserting  that  reading  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  almost  all 
the  manuscripts,  and  makes  very  good  sense.  See  my  note  on  the  Kem. 
8oc  IL  1.  81.    KUkner. 
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see  those  wlio  freely  did  you  service,*  loading  you  with  re- 
pioaches.  I  entreat  you,  then,  when  you  make  the  payment, 
to  study  to  leave  me  in  as  much  credit  with  the  army  as  you 
found  me." 

48.  Seuthes,  on  hearing  this  address,  uttered  imprecations 
on  the  man  who  had  been  the  cause  that  the  debt  was  not  dis- 
charged long  before  (and  every  one  surmised  that  Heracli- 
des  was  meant),  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  never  meant  to  deprive 
the  men  of  their  pay,  and  will  now  give  it  to  them."  49. 
Xenophon  then  said  again,  '^  Since,  therefore,  you  are  resolved 
to  pay,  I  now  beg  you  to  make  the  payment  tiirough  me,  and 
not  to  suffer  me,  on  your  account,  to  bear  a  different  character 
with  the  army  from  that  which  I  bore  wh<sn  we  came  to  you." 
50.  Seuthes  replied,  "  You  shall  not  lose  more  credit  with  the 
army  by  my  means ;  and  if  you  will  stay  with  me  with  only  a  ^ 
thousand  heavy-armed  men,  I  will  give  you  the  fortresses,  and 
e%ry  thing  else  that  I  promised."  61.  "It  can  not  be  so,"  re^ 
joined  Xenophon  ;  "  let  us,  therefore,  depart."  "  Yet  I  know," 
replied  Seuthes,  "  that  it  will  be  safer  for  you  to  remain  widi 
me  than  to  go  away."  62.  "I  commend'  your  care  of  me," 
rejoined  Xenophon,  "  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stay ;  yet 
be  assured  that  wherever  I  receive  greater  honor,  there  will 
be  good  attendant  on  it  for  you."  63.  Seuthes  then  said,  "  I 
iave  but  very  little  money,  and  that  I  give  you,  one  talent ;' 
but  I  have  six  hundred  oxen,  four  thousand  sheep,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  slaves ;  take  these,  and  the  hostages^  from 
those  who  were  treacherous  to  you,  and  depart."  64.  "  And» 
if   these,"  said   Xenophon,   laughing,   "are  not  sufficient  to 

*  Tovf  ffo«  irpoefievovg  eiepyealav.^  Schneider  observes  that  the  phrase 
irpoEo^aL  Tivl  eitepyeaiav  was  used  when  a  person  conferred  a  benefit 
on  another  without  being  certain  whether  he  should  receive  any  return ; 
and  refers  to  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  520.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  KUhner,  "  had 
indeed  bargained  for  a  remuneration  (c.  2,  sect.  36),  but,  though  it  was 
not  paid,  they  still  continued  to  give  their  services  to  Seuthes."  Kruger, 
however,  observes  that  Xenophon  certainly  indulges  in  a  little  rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

s  'Enaivu.']  A  similar  mode  of  expression  to  that  of  people  declining 
an  invitation,  '*!  thank  you,"  *'  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  as  in  Latin  kmdo^ 
henigni.    See  Bos.  Ellips.  p.  785,  ed.  Schaefer.    Kuhner, 

*  I  1,  18. 

*  Weiske  observes  that  these  were  Thynians,  who  had  broken  their 
word,  by  attacking  Xenophon  in  the  nighty  a  4,  sect  14.  See  also  sect 
13,  20,  21.    JFloppo, 
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make  up  the  pay,  for  wliom  shall  I  saj  that  I  have  the 
talent  V  Will  it  not  be  better  for  me,  since  danger  threatens 
me,  to  secure  myself  against  stoning  by  taking  my  departure  ?^ 
You  heard  the  tiireats."  The  remainder  of  that  day  they  con- 
tinued there. 

55.  The  next  day  Seuthes  delivered  to  them  the  cattle  he 
had  promised,  and  sent  men  with  them  to  drive  them.  The 
soldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  say  that  Xenophon  was 

fone  to  Seuthes  to  live  with  him,  and  to  receive  what  Seuthes 
ad  promised  him;   but  when  they  saw  him  returning,  they 
were  rejoiced,  and  ran  to  meet  him.     56.  As  soon  as  Xeno- 

Ehon  saw  Charminus  and  PolynicuSj  he  said,  **  This  property 
as  been  saved  foi^e  army  through  your  influence ;  I  deliver 
it  to  you ;  dispose  of  it,  and  divide  the  proceeds  among'  the 
soldiers.'*  The  Lacedaemonians  accordingly  received  the 
cattle,  and,  appointing  salesmen,  sold  it,  and  incurred  much 
blame.*  5Y.  As  for  Xenophon,  he  took  no  part  in  the  pfb^ 
ceeding,  but  openly  prepared  to  return  home ;  for  a  vote  of 
banishment  had  not  yet  been  passed  a^nst  him  at  Athens.^ 
But  his  Mends  in  the  camp  came  to  nim,  and  begged  him 
not  to  desert  them  until  he  had  led  off  the  army  and  delivered 
it  to  Thibron. 

'  Tavog  ruXavTov  ^jjicj  ix^iv ;]  "  whose  talent  shall  I  say  that  I  have  7" 
Among  which  of  the  G-reeks  shall  I  divide  this  talent,  when  their  nam* 
ber  is  so  great  f    Kiikner. 

'  Xenophon  is  to  be  considered  as  speaking  with  a  sort  of  irony  or 
^sarcasm.  If  I  return  to  the  camp  of  the  G^reeks  with  this  small  sum 
*of  money,  great  danger  will  threaten  me :  it  will,  therefore,  be  better 
for  me  to  go  away  than  to  return  to  the  camp.  Kuhner. — The  passage 
maybe  understood  thus:  Since  danger  threatens  me,  Seuthes,  as  you 
yourself  observed  (sect  51),  will  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  go  away  into 
my  own  country,  and  so  escape  stoning  ?  Bomemann,  Comp.  a  vl 
sect.  10. 

*^  It  being  supposed  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  distri*. 
bution.    Kuhner. 

*  See  the  biography  of  Xenophon  prefixed  to  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

The  Greeks  paas  over  to  LampsacuB.    Xenophon,^  having  reoeived  so  par, 
la  obliged  to  sell  his  horse.    He  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Heiliohiaa.   %e 


ers  the  army  into  the  hands  of  Thibren,  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
forces  assemoled  against  Tissaphemes. 

1.  From  hence  they  sailed  across  to  Lampsacus,  when  £u- 
elides  the  augur,  a  nadve  of  Phlius,^  the  son  of  CleagOTas,  who 
wrote  Thb  Deusams  in  the  Lycbum,'  came  to  meet  Xeno- 
phon.  He  con^atulated  Xenophon  on  having  returned  safe, 
and  asked  him  now  much  gold  he  had.  2.  Xenophc^  assured 
him,  with  an*  oath,  that  he  should  not  have  enough  for  his  ex- 
penses in  traveling  home,  unless  he  sold  his  horse,  and  what 
he  had  about  him.  Euclides  did  not  believe  him.  3.  But 
after  the  people  of  Lampsacus  had  sent  presents  to  Xenophon, 
and  Xenophon  was  proceeding  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  he  made 
Euclides  stand  beside  him  at  the  time,  who,  on  inspecting  the 
victims,  said  that  he  was  now  convinced  he'  had  no  money. 
"  But  I  observe,"  added  he,  "  that  even  if  money  should  ever 

'  A  city  of  Achaiitia'the  Peloponnesus,  between  Sieyon  and  Argos. 

*  Tov  rd  Mmftxi  hf  AwvecV  yeypa^ro^Jl  I  interpret  with  Brodseus 
and  Eriiger,  "  he  who  wrote  the  Dreams  in  the  Lyceum,"  i  €^  the  book 
entitled  '^  Dreams  in  the  Lyceum."  Whether  the  received  reading  be 
genuine,  is  uncertain;  for  three  manuscripts  read  rov  rd  hoUia  tv  ^ 
oUiif},  Several  conjectures  have  been  proposed  by  scholars,  as  Ivroixia, 
eUovtay  homOj  but  these,  as  nothing  is  known  of  Cleagoras,  can  be 
of  no  service  in  leading  us  to  a  decision.  The  conjeeture  ivoma  (a 
Homeric  word)  v^aa  thrown  out  by  Toup,  Ep.  Critia  p.  48,  Lipa,  in  the 
sense  of  "  he  who  painted  the  front  or  fa9ade  of  the  Lyceum»"  Weiske 
defends  ivwrvia,  on  the  supposition  that  Cleagoras  might  have  been  a 
painter  of  such  genius  as  to  have  given  a  striking  representation  of 
the  dreams  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  r',  662,  as  going  out  of  the  horn 
and  ivory  gates;  or  of  such  as  went  on  foot,  IL  fi',  8,  16;  or  of  such  as 
flew  about,  Eur.  Hec.  11.  Schneider  remarks  that  there  was  a  tiaiue  of 
a  dream  in  the  temple  of  iBsculapius,  as  is  told  by  Pausanias,  Corinth. 
10.  2.  Bome^ann  thinks  the  word  Mirvta  suspicions)  and  incloses  it 
in  brackets.  As  to  the  omission  of  the  article  after  Mirvia,  it  can  of- 
fend no  one,  if  we  consider,  with  Kriiger,  that  *Kvvirvia  iv  AvKCiV,  was 
the  title  of  the  book. — ^I  read  yeypa^ijKoroCt  instead  of  yeypatfrnroc,  with 
Ibur  of  the  best  manuscripts.  See  Lobeck.  in  Addend,  ad  Phryn.  p.  764. 
Kiihiner, 

The  Lyceum  was  a  sacred  isdosure  at  Athens,  dedicated  to  ApoUo^ 
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be  likely  to  come  to  you,  there  will  be  some  obetade,  and,  if 
no  other,  that  yoa  will  be  an  obstade  to  yomrself."  ^  Xeino- 
phon  assented  to  the  justioe  of  the  obsenration.  4.  "  Jnpiter 
Meilichiiis^'  howeTer,"*  said  Eadides^  ^  is  an  obstade  in  your 
way  f  and  then  asked  whether  he  had  ever  sacrificed  to  that 
god,  ^'  as  I  was  accnstomed,^  contanoed  he,  ^  to  sacrifice  and 
ofier  holocansts  for  yon  at  home."  *  Xenophon  replied,  that 
since  he  had  left  home  he  had  not  sacrificed  to  uiat  deity. 
Eaclides  then  advised  him  to  sacrifice  as  he  had  been  osed  to 
do,  and  said  that  it  would  be  fer  his  advantage.  5.  Next 
day,  Xenophon,  going  on  to  Ophrynium,  offered  a  sacrifice, 
burning  whole  hogs^  after  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  fonnd 
the  omens  favorable. 

6.  The  same  day  Biton  and  Enclides*  came  to  bring  pay 
i(X  the  army.    These  men  were  hospitably  eiitertaiDed*  by 

where  the  polemarch  originallj  kept  hia  oonrt.  It  was  decorated  with 
fountains,  pIfuitatioDS,  and  buildings,  and  became  the  usual  place  of 
exercise  £>r  the  Athenian  youth  who  devoted  themselves  to  militaiy 
pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  frequented  by  philosophers,  and  it  was  espe- 
cially the  &vorite  resort  of  Aristotle  and  his  foUoweis.  Cramer's  An- 
cient Greeoe,  voL  H  p.  340. 

^  By  your  disinterestedness  and  liberality.  Weiske, 
'  That  is,  Jupiter  placabiUs^  Jupiter  that  might  be  propitiated  by 
sacrifloea.  This  appellatioii  is  often  given  to  Jupiter,  as  in  Thucyd. 
L  126,  where  see  Duker.  See  the  Sd^  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  407 ; 
and  Keure.  in  Thes.  c.  7.  But  it  appears  from  Pausaniaa,  x.  38, 
that  there  were  several  gods  to  whom  this  title  was  given.    Hvichiiair 

SOtL 

*  'Elu^etv  eyi^  i>iuv  •&vea^ai  Kal  6Xoicovretv.]  As  I  was  accustomed 
at  home  (t.  e.  at  Athens)  to  sacrifice  and  bum  for  you  whole  victims, 
the  Kol  being  explicative,  and  equivalent  to  namdy,  *  *  m  xhis 
mode  of  sacrificing  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the*oommon  method, 
in  which  only  the  best  parts  of  the  victims  were  burned  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.  KuhiMT.  Hence  it  appears  that  EucUdes  lived  at  Athens 
witii  Xenophon,  and  was  accustomed  to  assist  at  his  sacrifices  as  an 
aogur  or  priest ;  and  thus  a  friendship  and  familiarity  had  arisen  between 
theoL    &ikneider, 

^  Jixiipovq^  Larcher,  referring  to  Thucyd.  L  126,  and  the  scholiast 
on  that  passage,  conjectures  that  ^ese  were  not  real  swine,  but  loaves 
baked  in  the  shape  of  swine;  a  conjecture  which  Schneider  justly 
repudiates;  for  as  there  is  notlung  in  the  text  to  indicate* that  the  woid 
is  used  in  that  signification,  it  is  our  business  to  take  it  in  its  ordinary 
iense. 

*  Not  the  EucUdes  mentioned  in  sect  1.  Kiilmer  thinks  the  name 
corrupt. 

*  SevotH^oi.]  The  phrase  ^tvova^ai  rivi   usually  means  *'to  enter 
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Xenophoo,  and  having  repurchased  his  horse,  which  he  had 
gold  at  Lain{MBactis  for  fifi^  darics  ^as  they  suspected  that  he 
had  parted  with  it  from  necessity,  tor  they  had  heard  that  he 
Vas  fond  of  the  horse),  they  restored  it  to  him,  and  would  not 
receiye  from  him  the  price  of  it. 

7.  Bience  they  advanced  through  Troas,  and,  passing  over 
Ida,  came  first  to  Antandrus ;  then,  proceeding  along  by  the 
sea,  they  arrived  at  the  plain  of  Thebe  in  Ly^a.^  8.  liJArch- 
ing  from  hence  through  Atramyttium  and  Oertorium,  by 
Atarneiw,  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicus,  they  reached  P^rgamua  in 
Mysia. 

Here  Xenophon  was  hospitaUy  received  by  Hellas  the 
wife  of  Gongylus  of  Eretria,'  and  mother  of  Gorgion  and  6on- 
gylus.  9.  She  «told  him  that  Asidates,  a  Persian,  resided  in 
the  plain,  and  said  that  if  he  would  attack  him  in  the  night 
with  three  hundred  men,  he  mi^t  take  him,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  his  wealth,  which  was  considerable.  10.  To 
guide  him  in  the  enterprise  she  sent  her  own  cousin,  and  a 
man  named  Daphnagoras,  whom  she  greatly  esteemed ;  and 
Xenophon,  having  these  with  him,  offered  sacrifice.  Basias, 
an  augur  from  £tis,  who  was  present,  said  that  the  omens  were 
extremely  favorable,  and  that  the  man  might  easily  be  cap- 
tured. 11.  Afrer  supper,  accordingly,  he  set  out,  taJdng  with 
him  such  of  the  captains  as  were  most  attached  to  him,  and 
had  constantly  been  his  friends,  in  order  that  he  might  do 
them  a  service."     Others  also  came  to  join  the  party,  forcing 

into  a  bond  of  hospitality  with  any  one/'  **  to  beoome  a  person's  gaeet- 
friend,"  but  as  this  relation  alresdy  existed  between  the  partieB,  we 
must  take  tiie  verb  here  in  a  more  general  signification.  Kruger,  So 
with  ^evovrai  in  sect  6. 

^  Kriiger  thinks  that  we  should  read  MysiOy  in  which  it  appears  that 
Thebe  or  Hjpoplacia  (so  called  from  being  built  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Plaoos)  was  situate.  See  Schneider  ad  h.  L,  and  Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
TOL  i  p.  129. 

'  Gongylus  of  Eretria  had  been  an  accomplice  of  PaosaDiaiB  in  his 
treachery  to  Greece;  see  Thucyd.  L  128;  Diod.  Sic.  xL  44;  G.  Nep. 
Pans,  ii  2.  Xerxes  in  consequence,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Persian  kings  (see  il  1,  3 ;  Herod,  viii.  85,  136),  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  certain  towns,  of  which  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  passage 
that  Pergamns  was  one.  See  HeUen.  iii  L  6,  from  whence  it  appears 
that  he  was  an  exile  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  Hellas  we  must 
Buppose  to  have  been  the  wife,  not  of  this  Gongylus,  but  of  nla  son. 
XrUger, 

*  Bj  givlag  tiieiii  a  diaie  of  whatever  plonder  ha  might  get; 
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themselves  upon  him,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred ;  but  the 
captaiDB  sent  them  back,  that  they  might  not  have  to  give  them 
any  portion  of  the  booty,  which  they  regarded  as  ready  to  their 
handis. 

12.  When  they  came  to  the  place,  about  midnight,  the  slaves 
that  were  about  the  castle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the'  cattle, 
escaped  them,  as  they  neglected  these  in  order  that  they  might 
capture  Asidat^  himself  and  his  richest  13.  But  as  they  were 
unable  to  take  the  building  by  assault  (for  it  was  high  and  large, 
and  had  battlements,  and  many  brave  men  to  defend  it),  they 
proceeded  to  dig  a  passage  into  it  14.  The  wall  was  eight 
bricks  of  earth  thick ;  but  a  breach  was  made  into  it  by  day- 
break ;  and  the  moment  an  opening  appeared,  some  one  from 
within  pierced  the  thigh  of  the  man  that  was  nearest  him 
througb  with  an  ox-«pit  ;^  and  afterward,  by  shooting  showers 
of  arrows,  they  rendered  it  unsafe  even  to  approach.  15.  As 
they  uttered  loud  cries,  too,  and  made  signals  with  torches,  Ita- 
behus,'  with  his  force,  came  to  their  assistance,  as  well  as  some 
Assyrian  heavy-armed  men,  and  about  eighty  n3rrcanian  cav- 
alry, who  were  in  the  king's  pay,  from  Comania ;  and  other 
troops,  lightly  armed,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  with 
cavalry,  some  from  Partlienium,  and  others  &om  Apollonia  and 
the  neighboring  parts. 

16.  It  was  now  time  for  the  Greeks  to  consider  how  they 
should  retreat ;  and,  taking  what  oxen  and  sheep  were  at  hand, 
they  drove  them  off,  placing  them  with  the  slaves,  within  s 
hollow  square,  not  so  much  because  they  were  anxious  abont 
the,  booty,  but  lest,  if  they  went  off  and  left  it,  their  retiest 
might  appear  like  a  flight,  and  the  enemy  might  thus  be  ren- 
dered bolder,  and  their  own  men  more  dispirited  ;  whereas  they 
now  retired  as  if  resolved  to  defend  their  capture.  17.  Bufc 
when  Gongylus  observed  that  the  Greeks  were  but  few,  and 
those  who  hung  upon  their  rear  were  numerous,  he  sallied  forth 
himself  against  the  will  of  his  mother,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
force,  wishing  to  take  a  share  in  the  action ;  Procles  also,  and 
Teuthranias,  a  descendant  of  Damaratus,*  came  to  his  support 

L  A  large  spit;  such  as  might  be  supposed  large  enough  for  roasting 
a  whole  ox.  -  ^ 

s  Who  he  was,  is  uncertain.  Bomemaim  oonjeotures  that  we  should 
read  Itabeliais. 

B  See  ii  1.  3.    Teathrania  was  a  city  of  Uy^  on  the  river  Oaloos- 
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from  Haliaamfl,  18.  Xenophon .  and  his  party,  as  they  were 
sorely  harassed  by  the  enemy's  arrows  and  slinga,  and  as  they 
inarched,  in  a  circle  to  hold  their  shields  as  a  defense  against 
the  missiles,  got  with  great  difficulty  acrofls  the  river  Caicns, 
nearly  half  of  them  being  wounded.  19.  On  this  occasion 
Agasias  the  Stymphalian,  one  of  the  captains,  was  wounded  ^ 
after  making  head  the  whole  time  against  the  enemy.  But 
they  at  last  came  off  sale,  with  about  two  hundred  slaves,  and 
cattle  enough  for  sacrifice. 

20.  On  the  following  day  Xenophon  offered  juusrifice,  and  led 
out  his  ^diole  force  in  the  night,  with  a  design  to  go  as  &r  as 
possiUe  into  Lydia^  in  order  that  the  Persian  might  not  be  in 
fear  from  his  "proximity,  but  be  thrown  off  his  guard.  21.  But 
Asidates,  hearing  that  Xenophon  had  again  saeiificed  with  a. 
view  to  an  attack  upon  him,  and  that  he  would  return  with  all 
his  strength,  went  out  to  encamp  in  some  villages  lying  close 
under  the  little  town  of  Parthenium.  22.  Here  Xenophon  and 
his  troop  came  round  upon  him,  and  captured  himseli^  his  wife 
and  children,  Ids  horses,  and  all  his  property ;  and  thus  the 
omens  of  the  first  sacrifice  were  verified. 

23.  They  then  marched  back  to  Pergamus ;  and  here  Xeno- 
phon had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  god  ;^  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  captains,  the  rest  of  the  generals,  and  the  soldiers, 
all  agreed  that  he  should  receive  select  porCions  of  the  spoil, 
consisting  of  horses,  oxen,  and  other  things ;  so  that  he  was 
now  able  even  to  serve  a  Mend. 

24  Soon  after,  Thibron  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  army, 
and,  uniting  it  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  force,  proceeded  to 
make  war  upon  Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabazus. 

25.'  The  governors  of  the  king's  country,  as  much  of  it  as 

See  Strabo,  xiii  p.  615.  Damaratcis  had  been  king  of  Sparta^  but,  hav- 
ing been  expelled  from  his  throne  by  his  ooUeagne  Cleomenes,  had 
taken  refoge  with  Dallas  Hystaspes,  by  whom  he  was  ooorteously  re- 
ceived, and  presented  with  the  cities  Teuthrania  and  HalJHama.  See 
Herod,  vi  67 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iil  1,  6.    Kvhner, 

1  Jupiter  Keilichius.    See  sect  4  ^-    Kuhner. 

*  This  paragraph  is  pranonnoed  by  Eroger,  de  Authent  p.  Y,  9eqq^  to 
be  a  mere  interpolation.  His  reasons  for  fonning  this  opinion  are  chiefly 
these:  1.  That  Xenophon  is  made  to  use  the  first  person  in  it ;  a  dr- 
I  comstanoe,  however,  which  Kiihner  thinks  of  little  weighty  referring  to 
1  9.  28,  and  v.  7.  23,  in  both  which  passages  Xenophon  uses  the  first 
penoo.  2.  That  Cyras  was  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  belbre  he 
nisiBhed  against  his  brother^  and  that  Tkanphernes  succeeded  hmi  in  the 
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we  went  thiou^  were  these :  of  Lydia,  Artemas ;  of  PhrygJA, 
Artacamas ;  of  Lycaonia  and  Ca{^adocia,  Mithridates ;  of  Cilicia, 
Syennefiis ;  of  Phoenioia  and  Arabia,  Demee ;  of  Syria  and  As- 
syria, Belesys ;  (^  Babylon,  Rhoparas ;  of  Media,  Arbaoas ;  of 
the  Pbaaiani  and  Hesperitse,  Tiribazus  (the  Oarduchi,  the  Cha- 
lybes,  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Macrones,  the  Colchians,  the  Moe^- 
noeci,  the  Coetse,  and  the  Tibareni,  were  independent  xiadons) ; 
of  Paphlagonia,  Corylas ;  of  the  Bithynians,  Phamabazus ;  am 
of  the  Thracians  in  Europe,  Seuthes. 

26.  The  computation  of  the  whole  journey,  the  asoent  and 
descent,'  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days'  march,  one  thoofr- 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  parasangs,  thirty-&>ur  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty  stadia.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in 
the  ascent  and  descent  was  one  year  and  three  months. 

govemment  of  them.  3.  That  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  Phoenida 
and  Arabia,  countries  lying  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another,  could 
have  formed  one  satrapy.  4.  That  Syria  and  Assyria  were  never  under 
the  same  satrap.  6.  That  if  we  suppose  HesperUas  to  mean  the  Western 
Armenians,  how  is  it  that  Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of  Eastern 
Armenia,  the  satrap  of  which  he  had  named,  iii.  6. 17  ?  6.  Why  also 
does  he  not  mention  the  Taochi  and  Drilad  ?  7.  What  is  to  be  made  of 
the  GoetsB,  who  are  mentioned  neither  in  the  Anabasis  nor  in  any  other 
ancient  author  ?  8.  That  it  is  ridiculous  to  rank  Seuthes  among  the 
king  of  Persia's  satraps.  These  reasons  appear  su£Qcient  to  convince 
most  readers  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  paragraph.  Dindor^  however, 
allows  it  to  stand  without  any  mark  of  disapprobation.  KUhner  incloses 
it  in  bracketa 

1  As  far  as  Ootyora ;  for  from  Ephesus  to  Cunaxa  are  numbered  C^ 
2.  6)  535  parasangs,  and  16,050  stadia ;  and  from  Cunaxa  to  Cotyora  (v. 
5.  4),  620  parasangs,  and  1 8,600  stadia.  Thus  from  Ephesus  to  Ootyoia 
the  distance  was  1156  parasangs,  and  84,660  stadia.  Zmne,  But  the 
manuscripts  do  not  all  agree  with  regard  to  the  numbers.  Kuhner,  See 
the  "  Tabular  View"  subjoined. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  MARCHES  AM)  STOPPAGES 

) 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  EDITION  OF 

THE  ANABASIS,  OR  MARCH  UP  THE  COUNTRY  TO  CUNAXA. 

• 

t 

n 

3 

&efcreiK8  to 

04 

22 

StoppagM. 

Dale.  B.C.  407. 

Xanophfla. 

From  Sardis  to  the  MflBunder 

Mar.  9 

i.  2.  5. 

To  Colossse 

8 

1 

7  days. 

10-17. 

i.  2.  6. 

To  Celaena 

20 

3 

30 

20— Apr.  19. 

i.2.7. 

To  Pelt® 

10 

2 

3\ 

Apr.  21— 24. 

i.  S.  10. 

To  Ceramorum  Forum 

12 

2 

^ 

24—25. 

i.  S.  10. 

To  the  Plain  of  Caystrua 

30 

3 

5 

29 -May  4. 

J.  2. 11. 

To  Thymbrium 

10 

2 

May  6. 

i.  2.  13. 

To  Tynajum 

10 

2 

3 

8—11. 

i.  2.  14. 

To  Iconium 

20 

3 

3 

14—17. 

i.  3.  19. 

Through  Lycaonia 

30 

5 

22. 

i.  2.  19. 

To  Dana 

25 

4 

3 

26—29. 

i.  2.  20. 

In  the  Plam 

1 

30. 

i.  3.  21. 

Through  the  Defiles  into  Cilicia 

25 

4 

June  3. 

i.  2.  21. 

Stay  at  Tarsus 

20 

23. 

i.  2.  23. 

From  Tarsus  to  R.  Psarus 

10 

2 

25. 

i.  4.  1. 

To  Pyramus 

5 

1 

26. 

ib. 

Tolssus 

15 

2 

3 

28-Julyl.    . 

ib. 

To  the  Gates  of  Syria 

5 

1 

July   2, 

i.  4.  4. 

To  MyriandruB 

5 

1 

7 

»-10. 

i.  4.  6. 

To  the  nver  Chains 

20 

4 

14. 

i.  4.  9. 

To  the  River  Daradax 

30 

5 

19. 

i.  4.  10. 

To  Thapsacus 

15 

3 

3 

22-27. 

i.  4. 11. 

To  the  river  Araxea 

60 

0 

3 

Aug.  5—8. 

i.  4.  H 

To  Corsote 

35 

5 

3 

13—16. 

i.  5.4. 

To  PylBB 

90 

13 

29. 

i.  5.  5. 

Through  Babylonia 

Day  ofthe  battle  at  Cunaza 

15 

4 

Sept.  2. 

l7.  1. 

84 

1 

3. 

i.8.a 

Sum 

514 

97 

To  this  sum  is  to  be  added  the  march  from  Ephesus,  which  is  said  to  have 
occupied  three  da]rs :  see  Kruger,  ed.  mfg.  p.  551 .  But  Xenophon  himself  (Anab. 
it.  3.  o)  states  that "  the  length  of  the  journey  from  Ephesus  m  Ionia  to  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  ninety-three  days'  march,  five  hundrea  and. 
thirty-five  parasangs,  and  sixteen  thousand  and  fifty  stadia ;  while  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  Babylon  the  distance  was  said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia." 
Hence  it  follows,  either  that  Xenophon  has  made  a  mistake  in  reckoning  up  the 
numbers,  or  that  the  numbers  themselves  have  been  corrupted  by  transcribers. 

As  to  the  dates  in  this  table,  the  reader  may  consult  Rriiffer,  ed.  msi.  p.  556: 
Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  p.  240,  seqqA 
Karl  Koch,  Der  Zug  der  Zehntausend  nach  Xenophons  Anabasis,  Leipz.  1850,  p. 
140,  se^.  Kiihner. 
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THE  CATABASIS,  OR  RETURN  FROM  CUNAXA  TO  COTYORA. 

• 
Day  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa 

(U 

•-•«' 

U 

BtoppagM. 

Date.  B.C.  401,  400. 

Raftmieato 
Xeoophoa, 

Sept.  4. 

ii.  2.  1,  aeqq. 

Janction  with  Arisus 

2 

23  days. 

6—29. 

ii.  2.  8. 

To  the  Wall  of  Media 

3 

Oct.    2. 

ii.  4.  9—12. 

To  Sitace 

8 

2 

2 

4. 

ii.  4. 13. 

To  the  river  Physcus 

20 

4 

8. 

ii  4.25. 

Through  Media 

30 

6 

14. 

ii.  4.  27. 

ToCsensB 

4 

* 

15. 

iL  4.  28. 

To  the  river  Zabatus 

10 

3 

19—22.      . 

ii.  5. 1. 

To  soTfke  villages  not  named 

5 

1 

23,24. 

iii.  3. 11. 
iii.4.1. 

To  Tiarissa 

• 

25. 

iii.  4. 7. 

To  Mespila 

6 

26. 

iii.  4. 10. 

To  some  villages  not;  named 
Through  the  Plain 

4 

1 

27,28. 

iii.  4."  13— 18. 

29. 

iii.  4. 18. 

To  a  palace 

3 

Nov.  3—6. 

iii.  4. 24. 

To  certain  villages 

tft. 

Into  the  Plain 

3 

10. 

Iii.  4. 31. 

March  back 

1 

11. 

iu.  5. 13. 

Through  the  Carduchi 

7 

18. 

iv.l.&2. 

At  the  river  Centrites 

1 

19. 

iv.  3. 2. 

To  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 

15 

3 

22. 

IV.  4. 3. 

To  the  river  Teleboas 

15 

3 

25. 

t». 

Through  the  Plain 

15 

3 

2 

28—30. 

iv.5.2. 

To  the  Euphrates 

4 

Dec.   4. 

ib. 

To  the  Armenian  villages 

4 

7 

8—15. 

iv.5.22,23. 

W  hen  the  guide  escaped 
Advance  beyond  the  rhasls 

3 

18. 

iv.6.3. 

35 

7 

25. 

iv.%.  4. 

To  the  mountains  of  tlie  Taochi 

10 

2 

1 

27,28. 

iv.  6. 5. 

Crossinff  the  mountains 
Througn  the  Taochi 

1 

29. 

iv,  6.  i^— 27. 

30 

5 

Jan.  [3.  B.C.  400. 

iv.7.1. 

Through  the  Chalvbes 
Through  the  Scytoini 

50 

7 

10. 

iv.  7. 15. 

20 

4 

3 

15-18. 

iv.  7. 18. 

ToGymnias 

To  Mount  Theches 

20 

4 

22. 

iv.7.19. 

5 

27. 

iv.  7. 21. 

Through  the  Macrones 

10 

3 

30. 

iv.  8. 1—8. 

Through  the  Ck>lchian8 

3 

Feb.    2. 

iv.  8. 8. 

Battle  with  the  Colchians 

1 

3. 

iv.8.9— 19. 

Delay  on  account  of  the  honey 
To  Trebisond 

3 

6. 

iv.  8. 20. 

7 

2 

31 

8— Mar.  10. 

iv.  8. 22. 

To  Cerasus 

3 

10 

Mar.  13—23. 

V.  3.  2. 

Totl^ebordersof  the  Mossynceci 
Throa|:h  the  Mossynoeci 

1 
8 

24. 
Apr.    1. 

v.4.2.    • 
V.  4. 2—29. 

Through  the  Chalybes 

1 

v.  5. 1. 

To  Cotyora 

Sum 

2 

45 

3— MaylO. 

V.  5.  3. 

122 

143 

So  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  5.  4)  says  that#  tho  length  of  the  journey  down  the 
country,  from  the  field  of  battle  near  Babylon  toCotyora,  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  days'.march,  six  hundred  and  twenty  parasangs,  and  eighteen  thou* 
sand  six  hundred  stadia,  occupying  eight  months,**  i.  e.  from  September  4th,  401, 
to  May  18lh,  400.  The  voyage  from  Cotyora  to  Sinope  took  rwo  days,  Mav  19tli 
and  90th ;  the  army  stoid  at  Sinope  five  days,  that  is,  till  May  25th ;  and  hvo 
dayt  aft«t«  Hay  STtn,  they  arrived  at  Herafilea.    From  thence  they  proceeoM  ta 
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the  Haibor  of  Calpe,  situated  in  Bythnia,  or  Asiatic  Thrace :  at  the  beginning  of 
October  they  crossed  over  to  Byzantiam;  and  daring  December,  400,  and 
January,  389,  they  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Thracian  prince,  Seutbes. 
JAJkner. 

Xenophon  (▼.  5.  4)  terminates  the  Catabant  at  Cotyora.    A  summary  of  the 
events  that  took  place  after  the  Greeks  arrived  at  Cotyora.  is  subjoined. 


Oeei 


Cofyora.  Xenophon  thinks  of  forming  a  settle- 

ment here,  but  is  disappomted. 

Xenophon  is  impeached,  and  defends 
himself. 

The  army  purified. 

Trial  of  tne  generals. 

Truce  made  with  Corylas  of  Paphlap 
gonia. 

Embarkation  of  the  army. 
Sinope,  Arrival  at. 

Cheirisophus  returns. 

Xenophon  offered  the  sole  command, 
but  declines  it  in  favor  of  Cheiriso- 
phus. 
Heraclea,         Voyage  to. 

The  army  separates  into  three  divi- 
sions 

Arcadian  division  in  danger;  relieved 
by  Xenophon. 
Port  of  Calpe.  Cheirisophus  dies. 

Phamabazus  cuts  off  five  hundred  of 
the  Greeks  through  the  rashness  of 
Neon. 

Phamabazus  and  his  party  defeated. 

Cleander,  harmost  of  Byzantium, 
comes  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  proceed  to. 

Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admiral,  lurks 
the  Greeks  out  of  Asia  by  promis- 
ing them  employment  and  pay. 

They  accordingly  cross  over  to  By- 
zantium. 

They  find  themselves  deceived,  and 
threaten  to  pillage  Byzantium. 

Four  hundred  of  the  Greeks  sold  as 
slaves  by  Aristarchus  the  successor 
of  Cleander. 

Arrival  at. 

Xenophon  confers  with  Seuthes. 

The  Greeks  enter  the  service  of  Seu- 
thes (in  which  they  remain  two 
two  months,  vli.  6. 1). 

Acts  of  Seuthes  and  the  Greeks  in 
Thrace  (pay  withheld,  vh.  5. 3  A  9 ; 
paid,  vii.  7.  55). 

Thibron  the  Spartan  invites  them  to 
join  him  in  tne  war  in  Asia. 

Arrival  at. 

March  through  Troam  Pergamua. 

Attack  upon  Asidates. 

Great  spoil  taken. 

The  Gieeks  join  Thibron. 


Chrysopolis, 
Byzantium. 


P^^thus, 


Selybria. 
Lampsacus, 


to 

ZcoOplMMIa 


Dftte. 
B.G.400. 


V.  6.  15,  17. 

V.  7.  1,  9tOQ» 

V.  7.  35. 
V.  8. 1—96. 

vi.  1.  1. 
vi.  1.  14. 
vi.  1.  15. 


vi.  1. 18. 
vi.  8. 16. 

vi.  2. 16. 

vi.  3.  5,  awq, 
vi.  4.  11. 


vi.  4. 8. 

vi.  5.  7—38. 

vi.  6.  6. 
vi.  6.  88. 


vii.  1. 1. 
vii.  1. 7. 
viL  1. 16. 


vii.  3.  6. 
vii.  8. 11. 
vii.  8.  23. 


viii.  3. 14. 


vii.  3.  34. 
( vii.  5. 15. 
\  vii.  6. 1. 
vii.  8. 1. 
vii.  7.  8. 
vii.  8. 9. 
vii.  8. 88. 
vii.  8. 84. 


July  1. 


Aug.  7. 


Mid-«inter, 
vii.  6. 84. 

Dec.  5. 


899,  B.C. 
Mar.  5. 


A   COMMENTARY 


OX 


THE  ANABASIS  OF  lENOPHON, 


WILLIAH  FKAKGIS  AIKSWOfiTH. 


A  COMMENTARY 


OK 


THE  ANABASIS  OP  XENOPHON. 


Thb  2eal  and  critical  acnmen  of  scholars  and  travelers  in- 
numerable,  have  been  devoted  to  the  elacidation  of  the  very  re- 
markable jonrney  of  the  Greeks  under  Gyrus,  from  Sardes,  the 
capital  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  to  Babylonia ;  and  the  still  more 
extraordinary  and  interesting  retreat  along  the  river  Tigris  by 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  survey  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  by  the  expedition 
under  Colonel  Chesney,  gave,  however,  opportunities  for  investi- 
gating this  very  interesting  subject,  such  as  had  never  previously 
presented  themselves ;  and  these  opportunities  may  be  said  to  have 
received  their  complement,  by  the  advantages  which  were  derived 
from  a  journey  in  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  performed  in  1840, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  by  the  writer,  who, 
upon  that  occasion,  followed  the  track  of  the  gallant  little  corps, 
through  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  portions  of  their  wander- 
ings. The  result  of  these  researches  were  first  given  to  the  publio 
in  a  little  book,  published  in  1844^  entitled  ^*  Travels  in  the  Tra<^ 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks." 

Since  that  time,  however,  further  elucidations  have  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  by  far  the  most  important  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  great  work  by  Colonel  Chesney,  *'*'  The  Expedition 
for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,"  of  which  the 
two  first  volumes  only  are  yet  published.  These  volumes,  how- 
ever, comprise  all  that  refers  to  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  con- 
tain an  immense  mass  of  matter  corroborative  or  corrective  of 
what  has  been  before  published. 

The  brilliant  discoveries  of  Layard  in  Assyria,  and  the  not 
less  valuable  and  important  philological  researches  of  Colonel 
Kawlinson,  have  also,  during  the  lapse  of  the  last  ten  years, 
brought  a  flood  of  light  to  bear  upon  the  past  history  and  con- 
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dition  of  the  population  that  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  which  are  not  without  their  intimate  bear- 
ings npon  the  narrative  left  to  ns  by  the  Athenian  historian  and 
commander. 

Several  classical  scholars  have  also  contributed  their  share  of 
new  and  valuable  critical  inquiries ;  among  the  most  important  of 
which  is  a  correction  made  by  Professor  Maiden,  and  published  in 
the  Classical  Museum  (No.  vii.  p.  86,  et  seq.),  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted version  of  the  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Anabasis  (iv.  6. 
4),  and  which  has  been  hitherto  read  as,  "After  this  they  marched 
seven  days'  marches,  at  the  rate  of  five  parasangs  a  day,  to  the 
river  Phasis,"  but  which  according  to  Protessor  Maiden,  must  be 
read  as  along  the  river  Phasis.  There  is  no  real  ambiguity,  Pro- 
fessor Maiden  avers,  in  the  meaning  of  ^apa  in  such  a  context 

The  effect  which  such  a  correction  of  seven  marches  has  upon 
that  portion  of  the  Oatabasis  which  refers  to  Armenia  is  consider- 
able. The  number  of  marches  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Phasis  or  Arazes,  is  reduced  to  seven,  or  by  one-half  what  was 
previously  supposed,  and  this  important  correction  proportion- 
ately affects  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  route. 

The  commentary  or  exposition  now  offered  to  the  public  is 
therefore  just  as  much  a  commentary  on  the  "Travels  in  the 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,'*  as  it  is  on  those  works 
which  preceded  it,  and  on  those  inquiries  and  speculations  which 
have  been  entertained  since.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  sup- 
posed to  carry  the  subject  out  of  the  domain  of  further  inquiry: 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  all  the  questions  connected  with 
this  most  perplexing  subject  can  receive  a  complete  and  satdsfaotoiy 
solution. 
.  8abde8. — ^Leaving  his  relatives  and  friends  in  charge  of  the 
governments  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Ionia,  Gyrus  is  described  as 
commencing  his  march  from  Sardes  or  Sardis,  in  April,  displaying 
as  Golonel  Ghesney  remarks,  admirable  judgment  in  taking  the 
more  cirouitous  route  along  the  great  plains  and  through  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  preference  to  that  by  which  Xerxes 
advanced  through  Gappadocia ;  since  it  gave  him  the  support  of 
his  fleet,  by  which  he  could  receive  supplies  and  reinforcements 
from  time  to  time,  besides  having  a  fair  chance  of  concealiDg  lor 
a  longer  period  his  bold  design. 

The  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river 
Paotolus,  of  gold-bearing  celebrity.  It  was  once  a  great  and  flon^ 
ishing  city,  and  from  its  wealth  and  importance  was  the  object  of 
much  cupidity  and  of  many  sieges.  When  taken  by  Gyrus  the 
Great,  nnder  Groesus,  its  last  king,  who  has  become  proverbial  for 
)m  riches,  Sardes  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  opulent  cities 
of  the  £a8t.    After  their  victory  over  Antioohus  it  passed  to  thf 
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Bomftiis,  nxtder  whom  it  rapidly  dedined  in  rank  and  importance. 
In  the  time  of  Tiberins  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but 
was  rebuDt  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sardes  bore  an  ill  repute  among  the  ancients 
for  their  volnptaons  habits  of  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  point  of 
the  phrase  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  tothe  city-*-'^  Thou  hast  a 
few  names,  even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments." 
(Rev.  iii.  4.)  The  place  that  Sardes  holds  in  this  message,  as  one 
of  the  "  seven  churches  of  Asia,^'  is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  in<> 
terest  with  which  the  Christian  reader  regards  it. 

Successive  sieges  and  earthquakes,  and  the  ravages  of  Saracens 
and  Turks,  have  reduced  this  once  flourishing  city  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  presenting,  however,  many  remains  of  its  formeV  splendor. 
When  visited  by  W.  J.  Hamilton  in  1886,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  black  Yuruk  tents,  the  only  habitation  was  that  of  a  Greek 
miller,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  one  of  the  streams  which  flow 
past  the  Acropolis,  to  turn  the  wheel  of  his  mill. 

The  principal  ruin  is  that  of  the  Acropolis,  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  crumbling  hill.  The  ruin  is,  however,  itself  made  up  of  an- 
cient fragments,  the  walls  and  gateway  of  the  fortress  being,  ac- 
cording to  Hamilton,  probably  Byzantine,  and  there  being  no  traces 
of  walls  of  Hellenic  construction.  Two  gigantic  Ionic  columns, 
with  other  huge  fragments,  mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Oybele. 
There  are  also  remains  of  a  Koman  theater,  but  the  marble  seats, 
the  proscenium,  and  seen  a,  are  all  gone :  also  of  a  gtadium,  the 
northern  side  of  which  has  been  artificially  formed  by  a  wall  sup- 
ported on  arches  running  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  There  are 
also  remains  of  the  two  early  Christia^  churches,  one  of  which  has 
been  too  hastily  concluded,  by  travelers,  to  have  been  the  church 
of  Sardis  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  besides 
that  the  expression  can  only  have  referred  to  the  community  of 
Christians  then  established,  the  nature  of  the  structure  shows  that 
ite  date  must  have  been  at  least  posterior  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pagan  religion  and  the  destruction  of  the  temples  toward  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Many  other  remains  are  scattered  over  the 
area  of  the  ancient  town;  among  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  so-called  Gerusia,  situated  near  the  western  limits  of  the  city, 
partly  built  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone,  but  of  a  late  period ;  while 
to  the  west  of  these  two  walls  are  the  massive  marble  fragments  of 
another  building,  apparently  of  much  older  date. 

A  countless  number  of  sepulchral  hillocks  beyond  the  Hermus, 
heighten  the  desolateness  of  a  spot  ^which  the  multiades  lying 
there  once  made  busy  by  their  living  presence  and  pursuits.^ 

>  The  late  Captain  Newbold  called  the  attjiention  of  the  Boval  Asiatio 
Society  (see  Journal,  vol.  ziii.  p.  88)  to  the  opening  of  some  of  the  singalar 
tumoli,  which  oompose  the  Necropolis  of  the  Lvdian  kings,  more  esptoially 
that  of  Alyattes.    It  is  probable,  ho  remarked,  that  their  interior  will  m 
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Mjbandbb. — ^The  direction  of  Ovras'  march  appears  fo  hare 
been  parallel  to  the  Gogamns,  and  haying  made  in  three  days 
twenty-two  parasangs,  he  arrived  at  the  river  Mseander,  whicli  he 
paaaed  on  a  bridge  of  seven  boats,  probably  above  the  jnnction  of 
the  Lyons.  The  Mieander  was  celebrated  in  classic  poetry  for  its 
tortnonsness,  whence  onr  term— meandering.  Ovid,  in  desoribing 
the  Minotanr's  labyrinth,  compares  it  with  the  Hieander, 

Ab  soft  MsBander's  wanton  ciiTrent  plays, 
When  through  the  Phrygian  fields  it  looselT  Btrays ; 
Backward  and  forward  rolls  the  dimpled  tiae, 
Seeming  at  once  two  different  ways  to  glide :         ^ 
While  circling  streanis  their  former  banks  survey, 
And  waters  past  sncceedinff  waters  see : 
Now  floating  to  the  sea  with  downward  ooorse, 
Now  pointinjg  upward  to  its  andent  sooroe. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  considering  the  stadium  and  pan- 
sang  as  fragments  of  the  earth^s  true  meridional  circumference,  as 
more  particularly  developed  by  Colonel  Jervis,  the  amount  admit- 
ted in  the  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  was 
607.62977  English  feet  for  the  first,  6468.668  English  feet  for  the 
second. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  estimate  is  founded  is  this :  that 
the  Jewish  itinerary  measure  was  the  Parsah  of  8  Bereh ;  each 
Bereh  of  7i  Khebel,  or  8000  measures.  The  Parsah,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  izapaaayya^  or  the  Persian  Farsakh,  the  Bereb  to 
the  Turkish  Ber6,  and  the  Khebel,  or  rope,  to  the  stadium.  The 
Jewish  Bereh  was  the  24, 000th  of  the  earth's  true  meridional  cir- 
cumference ;  the  fundamental  measure,  therefore,  the  7^000,OOOth 
of  the  meridional  circumference,  which  Colonel  Jervis,  having  codo- 
puted  to  the  ellipticity  ^^  from  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  Lapland,  British,  French,  and  Indian  measurementa, 
is  J5J?4iMij-o764i4L  or  21.8724876  inches  English.  Now  the 
element  is  to  the  common  element,  of  all  those  itinerary  measures 
alluded  to  by  Eratosthenes,  Oleoraedes,  Posidonius,  and  other 
historians  and  other  writers,  whether  Egyptian,  Jewish,  Greek, 
Roman,  or  the  earlier  Arabian,  as  5  to  9, — that  is,  they  were,  one 
and  all,  the  40,000,000th,  the  Jewish  the  72,000,000th,  of  the 
earth's  meridional  circumference ;  and  hence  the  true  length  of  the 
Boman  and  Greek  foot,  and  cubit,  and  stadium  may  be  immedif 
ately  inferred. 

For  the  Jewish  Parsah  being  the  eight-thousandth  part  of  the 
circumference,  or  24,000  such  measures  above  stated,  was  5468.668 
feet  English.  The  Bereh,  l-24,000th  of  the  meridional  ci^cumfe^ 
ence,  or  8000  such  measures,  was  5468.668  feet  English.  The 
Khebel,  or  stadium  =  729.15584  feet  English  (the  side,— i.  «•  the 

found  to  correspond  with  those  singular  tombs  (supposed  those  of  the  Pei^ 
pidea)  in  the  hula  near  Bumabat,  overlooldng  the  Gulf  of  fimyma* 
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length  and  breadth,  of  the  greatest  pyramid,  or  that  of  Cheops). 
One-ninth  of  this  was  the  Greek  and  Roman  stadium,  607.62977 
feet  English;  the  600th  part,  the  true  Greek  foot,  12.156  English 
inches ;  the  625th  part,  the  tme  Roman  foot,  11.67  English  inches. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  cubits  respectively  18.2289  and  17.4997 
English  inches. 

Colonel  Jervis  felt  satisfied  that  these  data  would  serve  to  clear 
up  many  difficulties  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  others,  whose  apparent 
discrepancies  he  believed  to  be  due  rather  to  our  misapprehen* 
sion,  than  to  any  obscurity  or  inaccuracy  in  those  authors.  For 
either  we  must  suppose  tlie  earth  to  have  altered  in  dimension,  the 
situation  of  remarkable  places  to  have  changed,  or  the  ancients  to 
have  been  wholly  devoid  of  intelligence ;  or  we  must  resort  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  misapprehension  of  these  difficulties  is  rather 
to  be  sought  for  in  our  own  want  of  patient  consideration. 

Colonel  Chesney  has  proceeded  upon  a  much  more  latitudina- 
rian  system.  "  The  modem  farsang  or  barsakh  of  Persia,"  he  says 
in  his  great  work,  "  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,"  vol.  ii.  p.  207,  "  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  English  miles 
per  hour ;  and  being  always  calculated  for  mules,  or  good  horses, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  it  frequently  exceeds  four  miles. 
The  ancient  parasang  appears  to  have  been  fixed  at  thirty  stadia, 
which  at  202.84  yards  would  give  three  geographical  miles.  But 
this  being  also  a  road  measure,  it  no  doubt  varied  as  at  present, 
and  was  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country ;  and  for- 
tunately we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  this  difference  with 
considerable  precision.  A  line  drawn  along  the  map  so  as  to  touch 
the  river,  at  short  distances,  from  Thapsacus  to  the  river  Araxes, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles,  which  for  the  fifty  parasangs 
of  Xenophouf  gi ve  2.10  geographical  miles  each.  By  the  route 
followed  from  Sardis  to  Thapsacus,  it  is  eight  hundred  and  fifky- 
three  geographical  miles,  wiiich  will  give  2.608  geographical  miles 
for  each  of  the  thpee  hundred  and  twenty  seven  parasangs.  Again, 
from  Thapsacus  to  the  mounds  of  Muhammad,  thirty-six  miles 
from  Babylon,  where,  for  the  sake  of  water,  the  route  constantly 
follows  and  almost  touches  the  river  Euphrates,  it  is  four  hundred 
and  twelve  geographical  miles,  thus  giving  1.98  geographical  miles 
for  each  of  the  two  hundred  and  eight  parasangs,  or  2.294  geograph- 
'  leal  miles  for  the  mean  of  both." 

^^  This  scarcely  differs  from  the  result  obtained  by  the  laborious 
and  diBcriminating^geographer,  Major  Rennel,  who,  without  our 
presefit  advantages,  estimated  the  parasang  at  2.25  miles ;  which, 
in  fact,  approaches  an  average  of  the  whole  march  of  Cyrus.  We 
find  that  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Cunaxa,  or  the  mounds  of 
Mnhamoiady  oan  not  be  much  under  or  over  1266  geographical 
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miles,  making  2.364  geographical  miles  for  each  of  the  five  him- 
dred  and  thirty-fire  parasangs  given  hy  Xenophon  hetween  thosa 
places." 

**Frora  the  preceding  calculations,''  continnes  Colonel  Ohesney, 
^it  appears  that  we  are  warranted  in  taking  the  average  valoeof 
the  parasang  at  2.608  geographical  miles  throaghoat  the  march  to 
Thapsacns,  and  at  1.98,  or  almost  two  miles,  from  thenoe  to  Ga- 
naza;  hat  enhseqaently  it  is  less  than  two  geographical  miles. 
The  greater  speed  in  the  first  part  of  the  march,  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  moving  during  the  most  favorahle  season  of  the 
year  (April  and  May),  with  the  additional  advantage  of  roads. 
The  want  of  the  latter  must  have  heen  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  carriages  during  the  next  fortnight;  for,  although  the  marches 
were  pressing,  the  heavy-armed  men,  with  their  weapons,  woold 
have  heen  greatly  retarded  hy  the  almost  insnpportahle  heat  of  the 
summer  months;  in  the  subsequent  retreat,  the  monntains,  the 
rivers,  and  unknown  tracts,  as  well  as  the  snow  on  the  ground, 
must  have  caused  still  greater  retardations."  This  is  a  view  of  the 
suhject  which  I  have  also  been  obliged  to  adopt  in  the  present 
commentary. 

GoLOS&<B. — Advancing  from  the  Msaander  through  PhrygiB, 
the  army  made  in  one  day^s  march  eijght  parasangs,  to  OoloesB, 
described  as  being  at  that  time  a  large  city,  rich  and  well  inhabi^ 
ed.  This  city  had  indeed  been  previously  noticed  by  Herodotos 
(vii.  30),  as  a  large  city  of  Phrygia  on  the  Lyons,  a  tributary  to 
the  Msaander.  Xerxes,  on  his  march  to  Sardis,  b.  o.  481,  reached 
Oolo6s»  after  leaving  Anaua.  Colosssa  had  become  a  place  of 
comparatively  little  importance  in  Strabo's  time. 

A  Christian  church  was  formed  here  very  early,  probably  by 
Epaphras,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  whom  Paul,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  visited  Colosssa  in  person,  addressed 
an  Epistle  from  Rome.  Not  long  after,  the  town  was,  together  with 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  destroyed  by  aq  earthquake.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebias,  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nero;  but  the 
town  must  have  been  immediately  rebuilt,  for  in  his  twelfth  year 
it  continued  to  be  named  as  a  flourishing  place.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  it  a  town  called  Chonso,  and  Oolossse  dis- 
appeared. Chonaa  was  the  birth-place  of  Nioeta^  Chomates^  one 
of  the  Byzantine  historians. 

Arundel  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  159,  etc.)  supposed'that  the  rains 
at  the  modern  Khonos,  which  corresponds  to  ChonsB,  were  also 
the  ruins  of  Colosssd,  but  Hamilton  (Res.  etc.  i.  508)  found  exten- 
sive ruins  of  an  ancient  city  about  three  miles  north  of  ElioDOS, 
which  appear  from  certain  hydrographical  peculiarities  alladed  to 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  and  verified  by  Hamilton,  to  be  nndoabt- 
edly  the  site  of  Colossaa. 

QsLMSJt. — ^From  Oolossa  Gyrus  made  in  throe  days'  lOBm 
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twenty  parasangs,  to  GelffinsB,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  large,  rich,  and 
well  inhabited,  and  where  was  the  fortified  palace  of  Xerxes,  the 
palace  of  Oyms,  the  hunting  park,  and  the  cave  of  Marsyas.  He- 
rodotns  speaks  of  Oelffin®  in  describing  the  march  of  Xerxes  to 
Bardes.  Be  says  (vii.  26)  that  the  sources  of  the  M»ander  are 
here,  and  those  of  a  stream  not  lees  than  the  M»ander:  it  is 
named  Gattarrhactes,  and  rising  in  the  Agora  of  GelffinsB,  flows  into 
the  Maaander.  The  CattaiThactes  of  Herodotus  is  clearly  the 
Marsyas  of  Xenophon.  Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  at  a 
place  called  Deenair  or  Dinair,  describes  it  as  a  considerable 
stream  of  water  gushing  out  with  great  rapidity  at  the  base  of  a 
rocky  cliff.  It  appeared  as  if  it  had  formerly  risen  in  the  center 
of  a  great  cavern,  and  that  the  surrounding  rocks  had  fallen  in 
from  the  dilfe  above.  In  Livy's  description  (xxxviii.  18)  the 
Msaander  rises  in  the  acropolis  of  GelsansB,  and  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  city ;  and  the  Marsyas,  which  rises  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Maander,  Join^  the  same  river.  Leake  thinks  that 
it  clearly  appears  from  Strabo  that  both  the  rivers  (Marsyas  and 
Mseander)  ran  through  Geleansa,  and  that  they  united  in  the 
suburb  which  afterward  became  the  new  city  Apameia.  It  did 
not  appear  to  Hamilton  that  the  cliff  above  the  source  of  the 
Marsyas  could  be  the  acropolis  of  Geleenee,  which  Alexander  con- 
sidered to  be  impregnable,  aud  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  supposes  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  farther  to  the 
IT.  E.,  a  lofty  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  ravine  of  the  Marsyas. 

The  town  of  Apameia  Gibotus,  which  was  built  by  Antiochns 
Soter  out  of  the  ruins  of  Gelsense,  was  positively  stated  by  Strabo 
to  lie  at  the  source  of  the  Marsyas.  Arundel  was  the  first  who 
clearly  saw  that  Apameia  must  be  at  Piuair ;  and  his  conclusions 
were  confirmed  by  a  Latin  inscription  which  he  found  record- 
ing the  erection  of  a  monument  by  the  merchants  residing  there* 
Leake  has  also  collected  the  ancient  testimonies  as  to  Apa- 
meia. Hamilton  investigated  the  hydrographic  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  place  most  carefully,  and  obtained  several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  the  same  neighborhood. 

Pkltje. — From  CelsBnae  Gyrus  made  in  two  days'  march  ten 
parasangs,  and  arrived  at  Peltsa,  a  city  well  Inhabited.  Peltaa,  or 
rather  the  Peltenus  Gampus,  has  been  identified  with  the  plain 
now  called  Baklan  uvah,  which  is  watered  by  the  Meeander. 
Hamilton  (ii.  163)  describes  himself  as  much  struck  with  its  levd 
extent,  and  capabilities  for  maneuvering  cavalry.  It  may  be,  he 
says,  the  plain  on  which  Gyrus  reviewed  his  troops,  and  celebrated 
martial  games  after  leaving  Apameia :  ^  for  although  he  was 
marching  to  the  east,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  proceed  thither 

1  At  page  208,  vol.  iL  of  his  Besearohes,  eto.^  Mr.  Hamilton  Bays  he  is  inr 
dined  to  plaoe  relta  either  in  the  great  plam  to  the  south  of  Ishakli,  or 
at  the  fo6t  of  the  mountauia  two  xxiileB  on  the  road  from  Ishakli  to  Dinair. 
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direct;  as  Xenophon  says  that  he  passed  through' Oeramomm 
Agora,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  twenty-two  parasan^ 
from  Apameia,  which  mnst  have  been  to  the  N.  N.  W. 

Oolonel  Ohesney  Qi.  206)  attributes  these  two  retrograde  marches 
to  the  necessity  of  roanding  a  difficult  portion  of  the  Taurus. 

Hamilton  met  on  this  plain  burial-grounds  with  large  blocks  of 
stone,  and  broken  columns,  on  one  of  which  he  found  a  mutilated 
inscription ;  but  a  whole  mont}i,  he  says,  dedicated  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  numerous  Tillages  and  burial-grounds  which  fill  this 
extensive  plain  and  which  increase  in  number  as  you  advance 
eastward,  would  not  be  too  much  to  determine  the  name  and  sites 
of  the  ancient  towns  which  once  flourished  here. 

Obbamon  OB  CsRAMOBTTM  AooKA. — After  halting  three  days  to 
celebrate  the  Lupercalian  sacrifice,  Gyrus  advanced  twelve  para- 
Bangs  to  Geramon  Agora  (the  market  of  the  Gramians),  the  site  of 
which,  according  to  the  back  distances  from  XoniycJi,  would  be 
a  little  east  of  the  actual  town  of  IJshak,  but  allowing  for  variation 
in  the  value  of  the  parasang,  at  IJshak  itself. 

Pliny  having  noticed  a  town  called  Garanes  in  Phrygia^  Cramer 
conjectured  that  this  might  be  the  Geramon  Agora.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Garis  or  Carides  of  Stepbanns, 
but  that  name  corresponds  to  the  Garina  of  Pliny,  or  Garia,  as  it 
perhaps  should  be  read. 

Hamilton  (ii.  204)  describes  Ushak  as  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce  and  traffic  in  the  present  day ;  many  of  the  high  roads 
of  Asia  Minor  passing  through  it.  lie  also  adds,  that  to  a  person 
going  to  Mysia  from  Apameia  (OelnnsB),  and  supposing,  as  Strabo 
says,  that  Mysia  extended  to  Ghiadiz  (Ejadi),  Ushak  would  be  the 
last  town  through  which  he  would  pass  before  entering  HysiSf 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountainous  and  uninhabited 
district 

Plain  of  Gatstbus. — ^From  the  mai^et  of  the  Gramians,  Cy- 
rus made  in  three  days^  march  SO  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  a 
well-neopled  city,  called  the  Plain  of  OayStrus.  (Gaystri  Gamp®.) 

It  has  been  previously  observed,  that  the  site  of  the  market  ot 
the  Gramians  has  been  determined  by  back  distances,  owing  to  tbo 
difficulty  entailed  by  Gyrus  having  deviated  from  his  course  at 
Gelisnsd.  Thus  the  march  from  Gelesnee  to  Peltes  is  10  para- 
sangs; from  Peltea  to  Geramon  Agora  12  parasangs;  and  fro^^ 
Geramon  Agora  to  the  Plain  of  Gaystrus,  was  80  parasangs.  fj^^ 
the  Plain  of  Gaystrus,  Gyrus  marched  10  parasangs  to  Thymbrinin, 
then  10  to  TyrsBum,  and  then  20  to  Iconium,  the  last  city  w 
Phrygia  in  the  direction  of  his  march ;  for  after  leaving  IconinWj 
he  entered  Gappadocia.  Iconium  is  Koniyah,  a  position  f^ 
known.  Gelsdnsd  may  also  be  considered  as  a  well-determi^^ 
position.  Kow  the  march  of  Gyrus  from  Gelsdnes  to  looniuna  ^^ 
92  parasangs.  The  angle  thus  obtained  drives  the  site  of  the  n^ 
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ket  of  the  Oramians  more  or  less  to  tlie  K  W.  of  Ushak,  according 
to  the  estimate  taken  of  the  parasang,  2.6  geog.  miles  according  to 
Chesney,  2.465  geog.  miles  according  to  Hamilton,  or  8  according 
to  Oolonel  Jervis,  but  I  have  with  others  adopted  the  site  of  Ushak, 
as  the  most  likely. 

This  question  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some  critical  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Long  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Oleog- 
raphy, which  I  vnllingly  give  insertion  to  here. 

"Two  recent  attempts,"  Mr.  Long  writes,  "have  been  made  to 
fix  the  places  between  Celsenffi  and  Iconiam,  one  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton (Researches^  «/<?.,  vol.  ii.  p.  198),  and  another  by  Mr.  Ainsworth 
{Tr(wels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand^  etc,^  p.  24).  The  ex- 
amination of  these  two  explanations  can  not  be  made  here  for  want 
of  space.  But  it  is  impossible  to  identify^  with  certainty  positions 
on  a  line  of  road  where  distances  only  are  given,  and  we  find  no 
corresponding  names  to  guide  us.  Mr.  Hamilton  supposes  that 
the  Gaystri  Oampus  may  be  near  the  village  of  Ghai  Kiu%  ^  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Eh^  Ghieul  in  the  extensive  plain  between 
that  village  and  Polybotum.'  Chai  Kieui  is  in  about  88<^  40'  N.  lat. 

"  Mr.  Ainsworth  places  the  Gaystri  Gampus  further  west,  at  a 
place  called  Surmeneh, '  a  high  and  arid  upland,  as  its  ancient  name 
designates,'  which  is  traversed  by  an  insignificant  tributAry  to  the 
Mer  Gdl,'  Mr.  Hamilton's  Mer  Ghieul.  The  neighborhood  of 
Surmeneh  abounds  in  ancient  remains ;  but  CJuti  Kieui  is  an  in- 
significant place,  without  ruins. 

"  Both  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in 
fixing  the  Gaystri  Gampus  in  the  basin  of  this  river,  the  Eber  Ghieul, 
and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as  probable.  Bat  the 
exact  site  of  the  place  can  not  be  determined  without  farther  evi- 
dence. Gyrus  staid  at  Gaystri  Gampus  five  days,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  stay  with  his. troops  five  days  in  a  high  and  arid  upland. 
As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Gayster,  we  may  assume  that 
there  was  a  river  Gayster,  where  Gyrus  halted.  One  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  objections  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  conclusion  is  altogether  un- 
founded. He  says  that  the  plain  which  Mr.  Hamilton  chooses  as 
the  site  of  the  Gaystri  Gampus  is  'an  extensive  plain,  but  very 
marshy,  being  in  one  part  occupied  by  a  perpetual  and  large  lake, 
called  Eber  Ghol,  and  most  unlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to 
present  the  arid  and  burnt  appearance  which  could  have  led  the 
Greeks  to  call  it  Gaustron  or  Gaystrus,  the  burnt  6r  barren  plain.' 
But  the  word  Gaystrus  conld  not  mean  burnt,  and  Stephanas  is 
guilty  of  originatibg  this  mistake.  It  means  no  more  a  burnt  plain 
here  than  it  does  when  applied  to  the  plain  above  Ephesns.  Both 
were  watery  places ;  one  we  know  to  be  so,  and  the  other  we  may 
with  great  probability  conclude  to  be." 

As  it  appears  that  I  was  misled  in  the  reading  of  Gayster,  I  do 
not  wish  to  insist  upon  this  special  identification  in  the  "  Track  of 
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the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.'^ "  I  may  however  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  identification  was  not  solely  founded  upon  the  cir- 
onmstanoe  of  Surmanah  being  a  dry  upland.  It  was  also  fouDded 
on  back  distances  from  looninm  20  parasaogs  to  Tyriffiam,  10  to 
Thymbriurn,  and  10  to  the  plain  of  Oaystrus,  or  120  geographical 
miles.  ^Bber  Gvl^  or  iW  Gul^  being  at  a  less  distance.  There  is 
a  stream,  of  water  at  8armanah  as  well  as  at  Ohai  Kiui,  and 
Xenophon  tells  us  there  was  also  in  Cyrus's  time  a  well-peopled 
city.  So  that  it  was  not  because  it  was  an  arid  plain  that  it  can 
be  also  shown  not  to  have  been  a  fit  place  for  a  delay  of  five  days. 
I  may  also  add  that  so  marshy  is  the  plain  of  Bulavadin^  that  the 
road  from  N.  W.  to  that  town  has  to  be  carried  in  great  part 
over  a  raised  causeway.  Hamilton  (ii.  177)  describes  Surmanah 
as  *^  a  rich  mine  of  antiquarian  treasures,"  as  is  also  the  case  with 
Afyum  Kara  Hissar  in  the  same  neifirliborhood,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  the  site  of  ancient  Synnada.  The  same  observing  traveler 
however  makes  mention  of  no  ruins  at  or  near  Ohai  Kiui,  which 
he  also  identifies  with  the  Holmi  of  Strabo. 

Ththbriitm. — During  a  halt  of  five  days  on  the  plain  of  Oaya- 
trus,  Oyrns  received  Epyaza,  the  queen  of  Oiltcia ;  whose  mysteri- 
ous visit  and  oppo]:tune  supply  of  treasure  enabled  him  to  appease 
the  Greeks  by  giving  them  three  months'  arrears  of  pay.  Ao 
companied  by  Epyaxa,  he  advanced  thence,  ten  parasangs,  to 
Thymbriurn,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

Estimating  the  parasang  at  three  geographical  miles,  I  have  iden- 
tified Thymbriurn  with  the  modem  Ishakli,  reckoning  back  from 
Iconium.  Even  at  the  reduced  estimate  of  Hamilton,  ten  parasangs, 
equal  upon  his  scale  to  24  or  25  geographic  miles,  measured  from 
the  site  of  Ilghun,  or  from  the  hot  batis,  brings  us  beyond  Philo* 
melium  at  Ak-Shahir,  and  nearly  half  way  between  that  town  and 
the  fountain  of  Uln  Bunar  Darbnnd.  Hamilton  describes  that 
fountain  as  only  four  or  five  miles  from  Ak-Shahir,  whereas  I  was 
upward  of  two  hours  traveling  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Colo- 
nel Ohesney  (ii.  208)  places  Thymbrium  **at  or  a  little  south-east- 
ward of  the  present  town  of  Ak-Shahir." 

The  expression  used  by  Xenophon,  hraOda  nv  wapd  n)v  6^. 
would  certainly  appear  to  denote  that  he  passed  the  fountain  of 
Midas  on  the  road  to  Thymbrium,  altJiough  Spelman  translates  it 
'^  Here  was  a  fountain  near  the  road,  called  the  fountain  of  Midas." 
** There  seems,  therefore,"  says  Hamilton,  (ii.  202,)  "every  reason 
for  placing  Thymbrium  at  the  foot  of  Sultan  Tagh,  between  the 
fountain  of  Midas  and  Ak  Shehr  (Shahir),  if  indeed  it  be  not  an 
older  name  for  Philotnelium  itself."  There  certainly  seems, 
however,  taking  the  reduced  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  parasang 
adopted  by  Hamilton  and  Oolonel  Ohesney,  still  to  remain  more 
reasons  for  approximating  the  site  of  Thymbrium  to  the  fountain 
of  Midas  than  to  Ak-Sbahir,  only  that  towns  have  mostly  sQO- 
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oeeded  to  one  another  at  the  same  site.  The  road,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked upon  this  assumption  of  the  value  of  the  parasang,- pre- 
sents few  difficulties,  and  it  improves  still  more  on  approaching 
Iconium.  I  can  understand  the  parasang  covering  litUe  plane 
surfaces  in  the  passes  of  Kurdistan  or  the  snows  of  Armenia,  hot  I 
can  not  help  feeling,  with  Oolonel  Jervis,  that  to  suppose  a  varying 
estimate  of  that  value  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  argues  a  great 
want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  ancients,  and  reduces  them 
to  the  semi-barbarous  position  of  the  modern  Turk  and  Persian, 
who,  reckoning  by  time  and  not  by  distance,  leave  it  impossible, 
without  actual  investigation,  to  determine  from  such  data  the 
geographical  position  of  places.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  in  the 
instances  of  Peltffi,  Geramon  Agora,  Gaystri  Gampus,  Thymbriuni, 
and  Tyriffium,  where  we  have  only  distances  to  go  upon,  we  must 
remain  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  true  posi- 
tions. The  fountain  of  Midas  helps  to  throw  some  'additional 
light  upon  the  positioning  of  Thymbrium,  that  of  Tyriaum  is 
confirmed  by  Strabo,  and  Ushak,  as  representing  the  market  of 
the  Gramians,  remains  to  the  present  day  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic  and  commerce,  and  a  place  of  meeting  of  high  roads.  These 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
position  of  the  sites  noticed  by  Xenophon  between  Celmnsd  and 
Xoonium,  two  known  positions. 

Tyblsum. — Cyrus  made  in  two  days'  march  ten  parasangs. 
and  arrived  at  Tyriasum,  a  populous  town.  Hamilton  and  Golonel 
Ohesney,  upon  the  evaluation  of  distances  before  alluded  to,  think 
that  Tyrifflum  is  probably  represented  by  Ilghun.  I  sought,  for 
the  site  at  Arkut  khan,  but  without  wishing  to  put  much  stress 
upon  so  indefinite  a  point.  Neither  Harailtim.nor  myself  saw 
any  remains  of  ancient  times  at  either  Arkut  Khan  or  Ilghun. 
There  is  this  to  be  said  of  Ilghun,  that  there  is  beyond  that  town 
a  plain  much  better  adapted  for  the  review  of  the  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian forces  described  by  Xeftophon,  than  at  Arkut  Khan,  where 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  broken  up  by  slabs  of  horizontal  lime- 
stone. Hamilton  also  remarks  that  their  identification  is  confirm- 
ed by  Strabo's  account  of  the  great  road  from  Ephesus  to  Mazaca; 
for  he  clearly  places  Tyriseum  between  Philomelium  and  Laodicea, 
and  near  the  borders  of  Lycaonia.  Another  argument  in  favor 
of  this  site  is,  that  Strabo  states  that  Holmi  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Phrygia  Paroreius,  which  would  therefore  be  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Sultan  Tagh,  and  he  gives  the  distance  from 
Holmi  to  Tyrifflum  as  rather  more  than  600  stadia.  Now  the 
distance  from  the  commencement  of  the  Sultan  Tagh  to  Ilghun  is 
66  miles,  and  from  Chai  Kiui,  which  Hamilton  identifies  with 
Holmi,  just  about  60  miles,  or  600  stadia. 

looNiuH. — ^From  Tyri»um  Gyrus  made  in  three  days'  march 
twenty  parasangs,  and  came  to  Iconium,  the  last  city  of  Phrygia. 
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This,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  cities  of  Ana 
Minor,  requires  little  notice  at  our  hands.  Pliny  calls  it  t«rft»  eele- 
herrima  Icanium,    Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  small  bnt  Trell  built. 

When  visited  by  the  ax>ost]e  Paul  in  a.d.  46,  it  is  described  as 
inhabited  by  a  great  multitude  of  Jews  and  Greeks.  (Acts  xiv.  1.) 
The  most  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Iconium  is  that  of  the 
8e\iuldan  Turks  or  Tartars,  a  branch  of  whom  founded  a  dynasty 
at  Koniyah  in  Kararaan,  before  the  rise  of  the  Osmanli  Turks. 
.  Modern  Koniyah  is  still  a  large  town,  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and 
of  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  it  contains  many  interesting  relics 
of  olden  times.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
mosque  buUt  by  Sultan  Aladin,  the  mausoleum  of  Hazrit  Mavlana, 
the  founder  of  the  Mavlani  daryishes  or  dervishes,  the  old  Turkish 
prison,  and  the  Ii^ami  Minareh  Jami,  'Hhe  mosque  with  the 
minarets  towering  to  the  stars." 

Lyoaonia. — ^From  Iconium,  Cyrus  made  in  five  days'  march 
thirty  parasangs  through  Lycaonia,  which,  being  an  enemy's 
country,  he  gave  the  Greeks  leave  to  plunder  it.  From  hence  he 
sent  the  Oilician  queen  into  Ciiicia  the  shortest  way.  Now  as  the 
next  place  reached  by  Cyrus— Dana — is  a  well-known  site,  we 
have  only  to  mark  off  thirty  parasangs  from  Iconium  and  twenty- 
five  to  Dana  on  the  map,  and  the  point  of  intersection  will  be  the 
spot  where  Cyrus  parted  with  the  queen  of  Cilicia. 

This  spot  may  therefore,  if  Cyrus  kept  a  northern  road,  have 
been  at  or  near  the  now  small  town  of  Kara  Bunar,  "  the  Black 
Spring ;"  or  if  gallantry  led  him  to  take  a  southerly  route,  the 
parting  may  have  taken  place  at  or  near  Tcliurla  or  Churla,  north 
of  Karaman,  near  which  Hamilton  found  many  ruins  of  ancient 
sites,  notoriously  those  of  Lystra  and  Derbe,  whitiier  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fled  after  their  expulsion  from  Iconium.  I  am  most 
inclined  to  the  latter  view  of  the  case. 

From  this  point  Epyaxa  returned  to  her  husband  Syennesis, 
the  king  of  Cilicia,  across  the  T&urus  by  Kizil  Chasmah,  Alan 
Buzuk,  Mazatli,  Soli  or  Pompeiopolis,  and  onward  to  Tarsus. 

Colonel  Chesney  remarks  upon  this  incident  in  the  march  of 
Cyrus,  that  it  may  be  inferred  fi'om  what  subsequently  passed  in 
Cilicia,  that  the  object  of  this  remarkable  mission  and  the  timely 
supply  of  treasure,  was  to  induce  Cyras  to  take  another  route,  that 
Syennesis  might  not  be  embroiled  with  Artaxerxes,  by  permitting 
the  march  through  his  territory ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that^ 
from  her  peculiar  intimacy  with  the  prince,  the  queen  believed 
she  had  been  successful.  Cyrus,  however,  availed  himself  of  her  re- 
turn, to  send  a  body  of  Greeks  under  Menon,  nominally  as  a  guard 
of  honor,  but  in  reality  to  turn  the  Cilician  Gates,  the  only  pass 
which  was  practicable  for  an  army  through  this  part  of  Taurus. 
Two  companies,  amounting  to  one  hundred  heavy-armed  men, 
were  lost  in  this  nndertaong,  and  the  reet,  arriving  before  the 
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man  bodj  of  the  army,  and  resenting  tbe  loss  of  their  companions, 
plundered  hoth  the  city  of  Tarsus  and  the  palace  that  stood  there. 

Dana. — Oyms,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  moved  on  through 
Cappadocia,  and,  in  four  days'  march,  made  five  and  twenty  para* 
Bangs  to  Dana,  a  large  and  rich  city,  well  inhahited. 

Tyana  was  well  known  to  all  antiquity,  not  only  as  the  residence 
of  ApoUonins  and  the  site  of  a  temple  of  the  Asbamsean  Jupiter, 
but  also  as  the  town  nearest  to  the  Gilician  Grates.  Strabo  says 
it  was  also  called  Ensebia  ad  Taurum,  and  that  it  was  built  on  a 
mound  raised  by  Semiramis,  or  called  Semiramis,  probably  a  heap 
of  Assyrian  ruins.  Oellarius  argued  that  Aava  was  a  contraction 
made  by  the  copyists  for  Tvavo,  and  the  correction  thus  made  has 
been  strengthened  by  snbsequent  inquiry. 

Thns  Hamilton  was  enabled  to  identify  the  ruins  at  the  site  now 
called  Kiz  Hissar,  ''  Girls  Oastle,"  or  Ellis  Hissar,  ''  Oastle  of  the 
Ohnrch,"  with  Tyana,  by  the  existence  there  of  a  small  lake  or 
pool  which  presents  the  peculiar  phenomenon  ascribed  to  the 
fountain  of  Asmabeans  sacred  to  Jupiter  by  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nns,  of  never  overflowing  its  banks,  and  of  bubbling  up  like  a 
boiUng  caldron  as  described  by  Philostratus.  (Ees.  ii.  808.)  An 
identification  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  mound  on  which 
the  ruins  stand. 

The  site  of  Tyana  being  then  determined,  the  distance  from 
Iconium,  the  situation  of  the  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
Taurus,  and  its  olden  celebrity,  point  it  out  as  the  Dana  of  Xeno- 
phon,  or  as  Oellarius  more  probably  opines,  that  Dana  was  a  mis- 
cript  for  Tyana. 

OniGiAir  Gatbs. — Cyrus  is  described  as  preparing  at  Dana  to 
penetrate  into  Gilicia ;  the  entrance  was  broad  enough  for  a  cha- 
riot to  pass,  very  steep,  and  inaccessible  to  an  army  if  there  had 
been  any  opposition ;  and  Syennesis  was  said  to  have  possessed 
himself  of  the  eminences,  in  order  to  guard  the  pass ;  for  which 
reason,  Cyrus  staid  one  day  in  the  plain.  The  day  after,  news 
was  brought  by  a  messenger  that  Syennesis  had  quitted  the  emi- 
nences, upon  information  that  both  Menon's  army  were  in  Oilicia, 
within  the  mountains,  and  also  that  Tamos  was  sailing  round  from 
Ionia  to  Cilicia  with  the  galleys  that  belonged  to  the  Lacedsdmon- 
ians  and  to  Cyrus,  who  immediately  marched  up  to  the  mountains 
without  opposition,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  tents,  in  which 
the  Gilicians  lay  to  oppose  his  passage. 

'She  Gilician  Gates,  called  by  the  Turks  in  the  present  dav, 
Kulak  Bughaz,  constitute  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  picturesque  mountain-passes  in  the  world.  Colonel  Chesney 
adds  to  this  (ii.  210),  that  it  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  diffi- 
cnlt  passes  in  the  world. 

The  road  through  the  pass  ascends  more  or  less  across  a  wild 
ooDiitty  from  Harakli  to  Kulu  Knsbla,  a  distance  of  about  28 
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miles,  and  up  to  which  point  the  rivulets  are  tribotary  to  the  Ak 
Giili,  or  white  lakes,  the  outlet  of  which  may  be  justiy  suspected 
to  be  a  subterranean  channel,  having  a  cavemoos  exit  toward  the 
plain  of  Adana. 

Beyond  Kulu  Kushla,  or  "  place  of  winds,'^  the  road  descends 
by  a  narrow  glen  into  the  valley  of  a  tributary  to  the  Sihun  or 
Sarus.  This  valley  is  wooded,  and  bordered  by  precipitoas.cliff9. 
At  a  place  called  Shiftla  Khan,  some  nine  or  ten  miles  beyond 
Kulu  Kushla,  two  valleys  meet  to  form  a  third,  which  is  an  open, 
wooded,  pleasant  vale,  that  leads  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
Bulghar  T^h. 

The  road  leaves  this  picturesque  valley  at  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles,  to  ascend  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  an  open  valley 
bearing  a  small  tributary  to  the  Sihun,  which  is  left  behind  flow- 
ing to  me  south-east,  till  an  upland  is  reached,  where  the  celebrated 
defenses  of  the  Egyptians  were  situated.  Immediately  beyond 
this,  a  rivulet,  flowing  in  a  southerly  difection,  leads  to  a  pass  in 
the  mountains  so  narrow  as  to  be  just  broad  enough,  asXenophon 
describes  it,  for  a  chariot  to  pass-— if  disencumbered  of  fallen  rocks. 
This  pass  is  the  true  Kulak  Bnghaz;  high  precipitous  cliflb  tower 
up  on  both  sides;  on  the  summit  of  one  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  with  round  towers,  and  a  tablet,  which  once  bore  an  in- 
scription, is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  a  large  mass  of  detacbed 
rock  that  lies  in  the  rivulet  Beyond  this,  two  roads  lead,  one 
over  hills  by  Mizarluk,  ^^  the  place  of  graves,"  chiefly  sepolchral 
grottos,  to  Tarsus ;  the  other  along  open  winding  wooden  vales, 
and  at  first  rocky,  then  low  rounded  undulating  hills,  to  the  great 
plain  of  Adana,  which  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Plains  of  Cilicia. — Cyrus  is  described  by  his  historian  as  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  into  a  large  and  beautifal  plain,  well 
watered,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  vines;  abounding  in 
sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley. 

The  plain  of  Adana,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  fertility.  Portions,  especially  in  the  upper  parts 
and  around  Anazarba,  are  merely  meadow  land,  or  covered  with 
greensward,  with,  in  the  least  watered  portions,  a  good  deal  of 
mimosa,  and  here  and  there  a  lonely  dark-leaved  carob-tree,  a 
great  feature  in  the  scenery.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
plain  is  cultivated,  furnishing  sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and 
barley,  as  in  olden  time,  as  also  rice,*  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  aince 
introduced.  Near  Tarsus,  or  the  valley  of  the  Cydnus,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  wood,  and  at  Adana  a  few  date-trees  speak  volumes 
of  a  change  of  climate.  The  flocks  of  small  bustards  and  the 
numerous  gazelles  impart  another  peculiar  feature  to  the  plain,  as 
do  also  its  rocky  oastle-bearing  knolls  in  another  direction. 

This  plain  is  described  by  Xenophon  as  sarroanded  by  a  stronit 
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aDd  high  ridge  of  hills.  It  is,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Bay  of  Issiu, 
or  Galf  of  Alexandretta,  perfectly  inclosed  by  Taurus  to  tiie  west 
and  north,  Amanas  to  the  east,  and  Bhosos  to  the  south. 

Tabsub. — Gyros  having  left  the  mountains,  he  advanced  through 
the  plain,  and  having  made  five  and  twenty  parasangs  in  four  days' 
march,  arrived  at  Tarsus,  a  large  and  rich  city  of  Cilicia,  where 
stood  the  palace  of  Syennesis,  king  of  Oilicia ;  having  the  river 
Oydnus  running  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  riv^r  is  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  breadth. 

Tarsus  is  a  city  of  such  great  antiquity  that  its  origin  is  involved 
in  fable.  While  Scripture  historians  affirm  that  the  sons  of  Tar- 
ebish,  the  great-grandson  of  Ifoah,  settled  on  this  coast,  classic 
mythology  insists  that  Tarsus  was  built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter 
by  DansB.  Hypacheans,  according  to  Herodotus ;  a  colony  of  Ar- 
gives,  according  to  others ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  city  favored 
by  the  Assyrians. 

Orotefend  states  that  after  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had 
reigned  twenty-iive  years,  he  extended  his  conquests  over  Asia 
Minor,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Tanakan,  a  strong 
place  in  Etlak,  by  which,  perhaps,  Tarsus  in  Oilicia  is  meant, 
of  the  building  of  which  by  Sennacherib  a  fabulous  account  is 
given  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  in  the  Armenian 
version  of  Eusebius.  After  he  had  introduced  into  that  place  the 
"worship  of  Astarte  or  Nisroch,  and  received  tribute,  he  reduced  the 
neighboring  provinces  to  subjection,  and  appointed  Akharrizadon, 
or  Assarhaddon,  as  king  over  them.  This  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  celebrated  obelisk  of  Nimrud  or 
Atiiur.  No  traces  exist  of  the  statue  described  by  Arrian  as  com*- 
memorating  the  building  of  this  city  and  Anchiale  by  Sardanapa- 
1ns  in  one  day. 

No  contribution  to  the  history  of  Tarsus  has  been  so  rich  in  re- 
sults as  the  publication  of  the  ^^  Lcures  and  Penate^"*  of  Cilicia  from 
terracottas  discovered  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  William  Burckhardt 
Barker.  "We  have  among  these,  evidences  of  Assyrian  mythology, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  Perseus,  Sandon  or  Hercules 
(Dayyad  the  Hunter,  and  the  same  as  Nimrod),  the  Assyrian 
BeUerophon  and  Pegasus,  and  horses  of  the  sun.  We  have  evi- 
dences of  Egyptian  mythology  in  representations  of  Isis,  Osiris, 
Horns,  Annbis,  and  Phre  the  Hawk — ^the  Egyptian  sun.  With 
these  we  have,  as  might  be  anticipated,  a  whole  host  of  illostrations 
of  the  mythology  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  of  Lesser  Asia,  Greece, 
and  Borne.  Tarsus  was  a  well-known  and  distinguished  seat  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  and  from  the  number  of  its  schools 
and  learned  men,  was  ranked  by  the  side  of  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria.   CStrdbo  xiv.  pp.  673,  674.) 

To  the  Christian,  Tarsus  derives  its  greatest  interest  from  being 
the  birth-place  of  tiie  Apostle  PauL    Augustus  made  Tarsus  free. 
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This  seems  to  have  implied  the  privilege  of  being  goTemed  by  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  with  freedom  from  tribute,  bnt  did  DOt 
confer  the  ju9  eolaniarum^  nor  the  jtu  eimtatu ;  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  as  nsnally  supposed,  on  this  account  that  Panl  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship.  Tarsos,  indeed,  eventaally 
did  become  a  Roman  colony,  which  gave  to  the  inhabitants  this 
privilege ;  but  this  was  not  till  long  iSter  the  time  of  PauL  We 
thus  find  thaf  the  Roman  tribune  at  Jerusalem  ordered  Paul  to  be 
scourged,  though  he  knew  he  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  bnt  desisted 
on  learning  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  (Acts  iz.  11 ;  xzL  39 ; 
xxii.  34,  27.) 

In  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  that  is,  toward  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tarsus  was  still 
large  and  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  it  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Annenian  Christians. 

Tarsus  has  always  been  a  city  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. Albertus  Aquensb  speaks  of  three  thousand  ships  sail- 
ing from  the  port  of  Tarsus,  and  even  in  the  present  day  a  moch 
greater  extent  might  be  given  to  the  commerce  and  the  mercantile 
and  agricultural  resources  of  the  place. 

Otdnus. — ^The  river  Oydnus  which  flows  through  Tarsus,  de- 
riving its  waters  from  the  snows  of  Taurus  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  the  city  itself,  are  extremely  cold,  and  bear  an  evil  repute 
since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Malaria  prevails  however 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  city,  quite  independent  of  any  more  im> 
mediate  contact  with  its  waters. 

Castle  of  Nimbtjb.— Tarsus  is  described  by  Xenophon  as 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who,  with  Syennesis,  fled  to  a  fast- 
ness upon  the  mountains,  those  only  excepted  who  kept  the  pnblio 
houses.  The  fastness  here  alluded  to  has  been  identified  with  the 
Castle  of  Nimrud  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  partiy  on  account  of 
its  antiquity,  partly  because  no  other  likely  place  is  known.  The 
Castle  of  Nimrud  has  not  however  been  visited  by  any  competent 
traveler. 

Soli. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Soli  and  Issus,  who  lived  near  the  sea, 
did  not  quit  their  habitations.  Issus  will  be  noticed  in  due  coarse. 
Soli  was  a  colony,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela  and  others,  found- 
ed by  the  Argives  and  Rhodians;  but  according  to  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins,  by  Solon,  who  founded  there  a  colony  of  Athenians,  who, 
graduflily  corrupting  their  own  language,  gave  origin  to  the  term 
SoloBcism. 

This  city  was  afterward  put  under  contribution  by  Alexander, 
and  devastated  by  Tygranes,  and  Pompey  confined  to  the  same 
locality  the  pirates  who  troubled  the  neighboring  seas,  and  gave 
the  place  his  own  name — ^Pompeiopolis. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  still  exist  near  a  place  now  called 
Aski  Shahir,  ^^  the  old  city,"  near  Mazatli  on  the  coast.   ^Xh^j 
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have  been  miniitely  described  bj  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beanfort  in 
his  Karamania  (pp.  246 — ^269,  et  seq.)*  Many  additions  have 
been  made  to  these  descriptions  in  Mr.  W.  B.  Barker's  work  be- 
fore aUnded  to,  "i<w«  cmd  Penates;  or,  Gilieiaand  its  Qonenuyrs^ 
(p.  380,  et  seq.).  A  plan  and  description  of  the  rains  by  Captain 
Prissick  are  also  to  be  found,  in  Dr.  Holt  Yates'  "  Modem  Bis- 
tary  and  Condition  of  Egypt.**  • 

RiYXB  PsABUS. — Cyras  is  described  as  making  from  Tarsus, 
in  two  days'  march,  ten  parasangs  to  the  river  Psarus,  which 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  river  of  Adana,  now  called  Sihun,  or 
Saihun,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  neighbor  the  Pyramus,  called 
Jibun,  or  Jaihun,  just  as  the  Oxus  or  Amu  of  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  is  called  Jihun  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Jaxartes,  Sir 
Darah,  or  head  valley,  of  the  Turks,  the  Sihun  of  the  Arabs.  Jihun 
is  the  Arabic  corraption  for  the  Hebrew  Gihon,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  rivers  of  Paradise. 

This  river  is,  by  my  own  admeasurements,  three  hnndred  and 
twenty-five  feet  wide  at  Adana.  Vbfs,  idea  of  the  distance  by  road 
from  Tarsus  to  Adana  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  evaluation 
of  8  geographical  miles  to  the  parasang  than  of  24  miles.  Colonel 
Chesney  (ii.  210)  himself  says  it  is  rather  mo^e  tnan  twenty-nine 
miles  between  the  two  places. 

RivxB  Ptbamus. — From  the  Psaras,  Cyrus  made,  in  one  day's 
march,  five  parasangs  to  the  river  Pyramus,  which  was  a  stadium 
in  width.  The  distance  here  between  two  well-established  points 
is  also  at  the  rate  of  3  geographical  miles  to  the  parasang.  From 
'whatever  point  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Sihun  there  would  be  15 
geographical  miles  of  nearly  level  plain  to  reach  the  Jihun  or 
Jaihun,  as  the  PyranfUs  is  now  called. 

"  The  width  given  by  Xenophon,"  says  Colonel  Chesney,  "  indi- 
cates that  the  passage  of  the  Psaras  was  effected  somewhere  about 
the  place  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Adana,  and  that  of  the  Pyra- 
mus in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Mallus  or  Misis ;  and 
neither  of  the  rivers  being  fordable,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Masander,  crossed  on  some  kind  of  tem- 
porary bridge." 

Ibsi,  or  IssuB. — From  the  river  Pyramus  Cyrus  advanced  in 
two  days'  raarch,^a  distance  of  fifteen  parasangs,  to  Issi,  the  last 
city  in  Cilicia,  situate  upon  the  sea-coast,  a  populous,  large,  and 
rich  place.  ^ 

We  are  here  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  diminishing  the  value  of 
the  parasang  over  a  country  presenting  no  particular  difi&culties, 
or  of  supposing,  as  I  have  done  in  the  "Travels  in  the  Track,"  etc., 
that  Cyrus  forded  the  river  in  its  lower  parts,  and  at  a  time  when 
its  emboaohure  was  at  Kara  Tash.  This  would  have  taken  them 
aoroBs  the  plain  of  Ayaa,  ancient  Campos  Aliens,  by  which  Philotai, 
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86  recorded  by  Arriazi,  led  the  horse,  on  the  ocoaBion  of  the  ad- 
yanoe  of  the  Macedonians,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which 
would  give  forty-five  miles  between  the  Pyramus  and  Issns,  wM]e 
from  ^sis  there  is  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-fonr  miles.  I  do 
not  wish  however  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  view  of  tbe 
case,  especially  since  all  other  commentators  now  agree  in  varyiog 
the  value  of  the  parasai\g  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  there  are  on  the  road  from  Misis  to  Issus  two  ranges  of  hills 
to  cross.  The  first  the  Jibal-an-Nur,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  preseots 
a  little  pass  that  would  present  obstacles  to  chariots ;  the  second 
also  presents  a  narrow  pass,  where  is  the  ancient  Cyclopean  arch, 
called  die  Iron  Gate,  or  the  Black  Gate,  and  which  corresponds  to 
the  Amanian  gates  with  a  station  (the  latter  represented  by  the  ruins 
atMatakh),  and  a  further  detour  is  occasioned  by  the  marches  at  the 
end  of  the  plain,  on  which  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Epiphanea, 
originally  called  Oeniandos  and  Oastabala.  These  two  sites  are 
determined  from  the  distances  given  in  the  Antonine  Itineraiy, 
and  the  Theodosian  Tables.  The  latter  place.  Epiphanea,  3o  M.  F. 
from  Anazarbas,  and  the  same  distance  from  Alexandria  and  Issuna, 
now  Iskandarun  or  Alexandretta. 

The  positioning  of  Issus  gave  much  more  trouble,  and  involved 
the  careful  discussion  of  tbe  historians  of  Alexander  as  compared 
with  Oicero  and  other  accessible  authorities.  All  the  oircam- 
stanoes  of  the  case  pointed,  however,  tolerably  satisfactorily  to  a 
great  extent  of  ruins  scattered  over  the  plain,  north  of  the  Dali- 
chai,  or  Mad  Elver,  as  the  Pinarus  is  now  called.  The  only 
point  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up  was  the  position  of  the  altars  of 
Alexander.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  may  be  the  rain 
called  Jonas'  Pillars,  a  point  which  Alexander  liad  reached  before 
he  heard  that  Darius  had  crossed  the  Araanus  in  his  rear,  and 
from  whence  he  returned  to  engage  in  the  battle  of  Issus,  so  fatal 
to  the  Persian  hosts.  Quintus  Oartius  said  that  these  altars  were 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  but  Pliny  describes  the 
Bomitsa  or  altars  as  between  Amanus  and  Ehosus,  which  would 
point  to  the  locality  here  suggested.  Another  difficulty  remains 
with  regard  to  Nicopolis,  which  Stephanns  says  was  a  name  given 
to  Issns  after  the  great  battle  fought  there  by  the  Macedonians, 
but  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  both  agree  in  making  it  a  different  place. 

Gates  of  Oelioia.  and  Stbia. — ^From  Issus  Cyrus  proceeded 
one  day's  march,  five  parasangs,  to  the  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syriia. 
"These  were  two  fortresses;  of  the  part  within  them,  toward 
Cilicia,  Syennesis  and  a  guard  of  Oilicians  had  the  charge ;  the 
part  without,  toward  Syria,  a  garrison  of  the  king's  soldiers  was 
reported  to  occupy.  Between  the  two  runs  a  river  called  Oarsos, 
a  plethrum  in  breadth.  The  whole  space  between  the  fortresses 
was  three  stadia ;  and  it  waa  impossible  to  pass  it  by  force ;  for  the 
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passage  was  very  narrow,  the  walls  reached  down  to  fhe  sea,  and 
above  were  inaccessible  rocks.  At  each  of  the  fortresses  were 
gates." 

Dr.  Anthon  says  the  common  text  has  Klptroc,  bat  the  reading 
of  the  best  MSS.  is  Kapaoc,  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Maomichael  has 
adopted  the  correction  of  Psarus  for  Pharos,  but  not  that  of  Kar- 
sns  for  Kerens.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  river, 
now  called  Markaz-sn,  corresponds  to  the  Kepaiag  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  Orocodiion  flnmen  of  Pliny.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  that  part 
of  Amanns  called  Mons-  Croeodilus.  The  French  annotators  of 
Pliny  have  snggested  an  identity  between  a  Syriac  word  analogous 
to  EersQs,  and  the  Egyptian  Kamses,  a  crocodile,  hence  Kersus  or 
KarSGS  would  be  the  same  as  the  Orocodiion  fiumen. 

The  Gates  of  Oilicia  and  Syria  occur  at  a  point  where  the  Ama- 
nns approaches  most  closely  to  the  sea-shore.  Coming  from  the 
north,  we  have  the  Markaz-sn,  or  Karsus,  which  flows  from  a  gap 
in  the  rocks,  between  high,  perpendicular  precipices,  past  the  mod- 
em village  of  Markaz,  and  then  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  goes  nearly  directly  to  the  sea ;  the  other,  after  losing  itself 
in  a  marshy  lagune,  finds  its  exit  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  direct  branch.  This  first  or  northerly 
stream  is  passed  by  a  bridge,  and  a  little  distance  further  south 
are  ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  termination  of  a  wall  with  a  gate. 
At  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  yards,  corresponding  to  the 
three  stadia  of  Xenophon,  are  the  more  perfect  ruins  of  a  wall, 
which  can  be  traced  amid  a  dense  shrubbery,  from  the  monntains 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  where  it  terminates  in  a  round  tower. 

A  little  beyond  to  the  right,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  is  a 
Saracenic  castle,  noticed  under  the  same  name  of  Markaz  in  the 
Mecca  Itinerary,  published  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 
Froni  this  castle  the  rocks  advance  directly  to  .the  shore,  leaving  a 
narrow  pass  over  which  a  paved  road  is  now  carried,  and  upon 
which  stands  the  ruined  gateway  called  Jonas'  Pillars,  or  Sakal 
Tutan,  "  Beard-catcher,"  an  Oriental  expression  fora  diifficultpass. 

Colonel  Chesney  remarks  that  ^^  the  Markaz  or  Merkez-su,  an- 
cient Karsus,  determines  the  sites  of  the  so-called  gates  or  fortresses, 
which  were  erected  to  defend  the  ground ;  the  one  being  in  Oilicia, 
and  the  other  in  Syria,  the  river  flowing  between  them." 

When  we  consider  the  important  events  of  which  these  gates 
were  the  scene,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  as  also  in  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  mystical  name  of  the  river,  which 
associates  it  with  ancient  crocodile  worship,  and  the  Axio-Kersian 
or  Samo-Thracian  mysteries,  and  the  ruined  edifice  correspond- 
ing to  the  Bomit»  of  Pliny,  all  domineered  over  by  the  castle  of 
Saracenic  times,  it  would  b6>difficult  to  imagine  a  more  interesting 
mass  of  ruins,  both  in  a  classical  and  aroheologlcal  point  of  yieWy 
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grouped  together  in  so  small  a  oompass.  Nor  is  the  scene  so  re- 
plete with  historical  associations  wanting  in  piotnresqne  acces- 
sories. 

Mybiandbus.— Oyros  is  described  as  proceeding  from  the  Gfttes 
<^  Olliciaand  Syria,  throngh  Syria,  one  day's  march,  five  parasangs, 
to  Myriandms,  a  city  near  the  sea,  inhabited  by  Phoenicians:  this 
place  was  a  pnblic  mart,  and  many  merchant-yessels  lay  at  anchor 
there. 

The  site  of  Myriandros  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. According  to  the  distances  given  by  Xenophon  of  five 
parasangs  from  the  Gates  of  Oilicia  and  Syria,  it  wonld  be,  if  on 
the  sea-shore,  either  some  way  beyond  Alezandretta  on  the  way  to 
Arsns,  or  if  the  sea,  as  was  probably  the  case,  extended  further  in- 
land at  that  time,  and  occupied  the  now  pestilent  marshes  of 
Alexandretta,  beyond  Godefroy  de  Boaillon's  Castle ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  near  Jacob  or  Joseph's  well,  where  Rennel  sought  for 
the  site  in  question,  or  a  little  beyond  that,  and  nearer  to  the  foot 
of  the  pass  of  Baylan.  It  is  evident  that  Myriandrus  and  tbe 
town  subsequently  named  after  the  Macedonian  hero,  were  not  the 
same,  for  Strabo  mentions  both,  and  in  the  following  snccession: 
Bhosus  (Arsus),  Myriandrus,  and  Alexandria.  The  ruins  may  per- 
chance yet  be  found  in  the  wooded  country  that  lies  between  Alex- 
andretta  and  Rho^us,  at  or  near  the  coast,  about  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  of  Baylan.  This  is  a  region  which  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explored. 

BivsB  Ghalus. — Gyrus  proceeded  four  days'  march,  a  distance 
of  twenty  parasangs,  to  the  river  Chains,  which  was  a  plethrnm  in 
.^  breadth,  and  full  of  large  tame  fish,  which  the  Syrians  looked  upon 
as  gods,  and  allowed  no  one  to  hurt  either  them  or  the  pigeons. 

This  is  a  long  journey,  of  from  50  to  60  miles,  in  which  several 
objects  of  interest  are  passed  over  without  an  observation.  Among 
the  first  of  these  is  the  pass  between  Amanus  and  Rhosus,  the  trae 
Syrian  Gates,  in  which  are  situated  vestiges  of  tbe  strong  town 
called  Pinara  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  by  corruption  Erana  by 
Cicero,  who  describes  it  as  being  in  tbe  mountain  above  the  r^on 
in  which  the  altars  of  Alexander  were  situated — another  proof  thst 
the  ^^  Bomit»  "  were  at  the  foot  of  Amanus  and  Rhosus,  and  not, 
as  Quintus  Curtius  relates,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarns. 

Pinara  was  the  Pictanus  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  it  is 
nQW  represented  by  the  town  of  Baylan,  whose  mosque  was  built, 
according  to  the  Mecca  Itinerary,  by  Sultan  Selim,  and  the  Khiui 
by  Sultan  Snlaiman  the  Magnificent.  There  are  also  remains  of 
a  causeway,  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a  bridge. 

Beyond  the  Syrian  Gates  was  Pagras  or  Pangrios,  represented 
apparently  by  the  castle  of  Ibn  Aba  Daud ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  the  great  plain  watered  by  three  different  rivers,  the 
Kara-su,  the  Aswad,  and  the  Afrin,  corresponding  to  the  Labotas, 
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the  Aenoporas^  and  AroeutliitiH  x>(  the  Romans,  and  tn  the  center  €i 
which  is  the  great  expanse  of  the  lake  of  Antioch. 
.  The.  silence  of  Xenophon  with  regard  to  this  monntain-paas, 
the  rivers  and  lake  of  the  plain  of  Antioch,  and  the  rocky  region 
beyond,  now  called  St.  Simon  or  Shaikh  Barakat,  has  given  origin 
to  yariona  surmises  on  the  part  of  commentators  on  the  Anabasis. 
Kennell  has  supposed,  in  consequence  of  this  silence  and  that  of 
Strabo,  that  the  lake  did  not  exist  at  that  time;  and  Foster,  in 
his  Geographical  Dissertation,  has  made  this  one  of  the  grounds 
for  supposing  that  Xenophon  kept  no  journal,  or  at  least  no  regu* 
lar  one,  of  the  expedition,  but  that  he  drew  it  up  a  great  many 
years  afterward.  I  think  it  more  likely,  from  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  that  something  occurred,  sickness  or  despondency, 
and  the  latter  might  naturally  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
clandestine  departure  of  Xenias  and  Pasion,  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  our  historian  or  to  make  him  disinclined  to  write.  Oon- 
trast,  for  example,  the  indifference  of  the  present  moment,  with 
the  energy  displayed  and  the  minuteness  of  description  indulged 
in  when  Xenophon  became  a  leader  in  the  passes  of  Kurdistan. 

A  tributary  to  the  river  Sajur  having  been  found  during  the 
survey  of  northern  Syria  by  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  to  still 
preserve  the  name  of  Baluk  or  Baluklu-su,  *^  Fish  River,"  Colonel 
Ohesney  makes  Gyrus  march  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  over 
a  very  difficult  country,  to  that  insignificant  rivulet,  to  turn  almost 
back  again  in  a  direction  south,  a  little  west,  to  the  OhaHb  or  Ku- 
wait— ^the  river  of  Aleppo,  at  the  point  where  a  large  group  of 
tells,'  or  mounds  of  ruin,  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  once 
prosperous  and  flourishing  community. 

I  do  not,'  however,  see  any  reason  for  changing  the  opinion  I 
had  adopted  in  common  with  other  geographers,  Qiat  the  Ohalib 
or  E^ttwait  represents  the  Olialus  of  Xenophon.  The  direct  dis- 
tance is  perhaps  not  sufficient,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  road  pre- 
sented by  the  pass  of  Baylan,  the  marshy  plain  of  Antioch,  and 
the  necessity  of  turning  northward  up  the  valley  of  the  Afrin,  to 
avoid  the  rocky  deserts  o(  Shaikh  Barakat,  give  in  detail  a  distance 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  river  Ohalib  of  at  least  sixty 
geographical  miles,  or  of  three  miles  to  a  parast^ng. 

Notwithstanding  a  statement  of  Rauwolf  s  that  fish  were  scarce 
in  the  market  of  Aleppo,  I  stated  as  the  results  of  my  own  observ- 
ation in  the  Travels  in  the  Track,  etc.,  that  the  Ohalib  abounded 
in  fish,  and  I  have  since  found  in  Dr.  Russell's  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,  1794,  vol.  ii.  p.  207,  that  not  only  do  fish  abound  in  the 
Ohalib,  but  that  there  is  a  fountain  called  Hailan,  a  Syriac  word 
signifying    "  the  powerfur'  (see  iny  Travels  and  Reseiirches  in 

1  Tel  OP  Tell  of  the  Arabians,  Tuppah,  vulgo  Teppeh,  of  the  Turks, 
Thnpo  in  Pali,  Stnpa  in  Sanscrit,  vulgoTopes  in  India. 
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Airia  Ifinor,  Meeopotamia,  etc.  yoL  ii.  p.  101),  wbierd,  as  in  the 
foantain  of  Birkat-al-Ibrahini  or  Abraham,  the  beloved,  at  Ur&b, 
of  Mambij  anoient  Hierapolis,  at  the  tomb  of  Daniyali  Akbar, 
^*'  the  greater  DaoieP'  (eee  Bawlinson  ia  Joarnal  Boy.  Geo.  Soc^ 
Tol.  ix.  p.  88),  and  elsewhere,  fish  are  still,  or  were  till  lately,  pre- 
served anmolested,  and  therefore  more  or  less  reverenced  or  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  trne  believers. 

Dr.  Bassell  says,  ^^  From  what  I  had  cursorily  remarked  in  the 
markets,  or  at  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants,  ana  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Eowiok  (Knwait),  I  hardly  expected  to  find  so  great  a 
variety  of  fish  in  that  river;  but,  upon  examination,  it  was  found 
to  produce  seventeen  species,  and  among  those,  some  hitherto 
midescribed.'' 

To  the  assiduity  of  the  fishermen,  which  is  restrained  to  no 
particular  season,  and  exercised  vr'iik  little  discretion,  may  be 
partly  ascribed  the  small  size  of  the  fish  in  general ;  for  at  Heylan 
(Hailan),  and  the  fountain  of  fishes,  where  they  are  suffered  to  re* 
main  unmolested,  they  grow  considerably  larger.'' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  this  superstitious  reverence 
for  fish  is  a  remnant  of  the  Assyrian  and  Syro-Arabian  worship  of 
fish  gods.  Berosus  (see  Oory's  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  22  and  81) 
makes  Oannes  the  first  and  Odakon  the  last  of  these.  Selden  (De 
Biis  Syris,  p.  265)  is  persuaded  that  this  Odakon  is  the  Philistine 
god  Dagon.  The  further  resemblance  between  Dagon  and  Ate^ 
gatis  or  Derketo  is  so  great  in  other  respects,  that  the  same  an- 
thority  accounts  for  the  only  important  difference  between  them— 
that  of  sex — by  referring  to  the  androgynous  nature  of  many  hea- 
then gods.  The  Greeks  embodied  their  worship,  as  usual,  into 
their '  mythology,  by  a  poetic  story  of  the  loves  of  the  goddess 
Derketa  or  Derceta. 

BivsB  Dakadax,  or  Dabdes. — ^From  the  villages  of  Parysatis, 
on  the  Ohalus,  Gyrus  advanced,  ^ve  days'  march,  a  distance  of 
thirty  parasangs,  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Dardes,  which  is  a 
plethrum  in  breadth.  Here  was  the  palace  of  Belesys,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  and  a  very  large  and  beautifhl  garden,  containing  all 
that  the  seasons  produce. 

The  common  text  has  AapadoKocj  but  Anthon^  gives  Aapd^^ 
with  Dindorf,  on  good  MS.  authority.  Golonel  Ghesney's  view  of  thiB 
portion  of  the  progress  is,  '^  in  advancing  first  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection along  the  Baluk-su,  then  southward  by  the  banks  of  the 

1  Though  Dindorf  ia  an  authority,  Anthon  is  none.  It  would  be  better  to 
quote  Ktumer,  i^ho  gives  Aapdarog,  from  five  MSS. 

Nor  can  MaoinBchael  (p.  288)  be  called  much  of  an  authority.  Bnt  it 
might  be  said  l^at  Dindorf  and  Ktdmer  concur  in  reading  rjfdpoc :  Weiske, 
Schneider,  and  Bomemann  have  the  form  ^dpoc. 

Kepooc  is  adopted  by  Dindorf  and  Ktihner ;  Weiake,  Sohneidar,  and 
Bornemann,  have  the  old  Kipaoc,     Thuuiaiar, 
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flsme  stream,  afid  again  eastward,  qtiittang  the  latter  when  opposite 
to  the  fonntain  of  Bab,  near  the  source  of  the  stream  caJled  Dhahab 
or  Dabb,  it  is  about  sixty-one  miles  to  the  last,  the  presumed  Dara- 
dax:  and  if  the  windings  of  the  Koweik  (Kuwait)  be  followed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  march,  it  would  be  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
from  the  higher  part  of  the  Ohalib  or  Chains,  which,  as  in  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  still  abounds  in  fish.  The  distance  (thirty  para- 
sangs)  given  by  Xenophon  between  the  rivers  Ohalu's  and  Dara- 
daz,  which  was  accomplished  in  five  marches,  agrees  with  the 
nature  of  the  intervening  country ;  for  whether  the  windings  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Koweik  were  followed,  or  the  stream  forded 
two  or  three  times  in  preference,  a  fifth  march  would  be  requisite, 
as  already  mentioned."    (ii.  p.  213.) 

Some  difficulties  present  themselves  in  accepting  this  determina- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  distance  given  would  accord  better 
with  the  idea  of  Gyrus  having  crossed  the  Syrian  plains  from  tJie 
Chains  to  the  Euphrates,  notwithstanding  Xenophon's  silence 
upon  the  subject.  The  same  silence,  or  rather  passin&c  over  all 
notice  of  the  river  Euphrates  until  the  array  came  to  Thapsacus, 
is  observed  throughout,  and  may  have  been  an  inadvertence,  for 
the  nature  of  the  country  would  oblige  an  army  to  keep  along  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  and  Colonel  Ghesney,  who  identities  the  foun* 
tain  of  Dhahab  with  that  of  Dardes,  still  makes  Cyrus,  notwith- 
standing the  silence  of  Xenophon  upon  the  subject,  join  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Balis. 

The  name  of  the  site — Balis — corresponding  to  the-  Barbalissus 
or  Barbarissus  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  ruins  existing  there,  would 
point  to  that  place  as  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Persian  satrap. 
Then  again,  at  that  point  there  is  a  great  alluvial  plain,  which  to  the 
present  day  abounds  in  boars  and  other  game,  while  all  beyond,  or 
westward,  is  a  dry  arid  upland,  a  perfect  wilderness,  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  modified  somewhat  by  the  waters  of  the  Dhahab. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  canal,  taken  from  the  Euphrates  at  Balis, 
which  might  be  a  hundred  feet  wide  at  its  origin,  as  described  by 
Xenophon,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  fountain  at  Fay, 
as  Rennell  calls  it — al  Bab,  or  Taidiff— could  present  at  its  origin- 
There  is  to  be  added  to  all  this,  that  the  back  distance  from 
Thapsacus  (Al  Hammam)  to  Balis  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
distance  given  by  Xenophon  between  the  palace  of  Belesis  and 
Thapsacus,  that  is,  fifteen  parasangs  or  forty-five  miles  by  the  bends 
of  the  river.  Kothwithstanding  the  points  in  favor  of  one  and  the 
other  view  of  the  subject,  common  sense  would  point  to  a  probable 
visit  to  the  fountain  of  Dhahab,  or  Dardes,  on  the  way  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Belesis  at  Balis.  But  so  common  sense  would  also  point 
to  the  identity  of  Bay  as,  or  Bai»,  with  Issus,  where  is  a  river  to 
represent  the  Pinarus,  a  plain  Ifd%e  enough  to  fight  a  battle,  with- 
out being  out  up  by  deep  ruts  like  the  plain  of  Dali-ohai,  and 
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where  the  ships  conld  be  moored  opposite  Oyrus'  teni,  a  proceed- 
ing scarcely  possible  at  the  mouths  of  the  Dali-chai^  only  that 
other  ouTcnmstances  do  not  uphold  this  hypothesis. 

Thapsaous. — ^Having  wantonly  destroyed  the  palaee  and  park 
of  Belesis,  Oyrus  is  described  by  Xenophoa  as  proceeding,  in  three 
days'  march,  a  distance  of  fifteen  parasangs,  to  the  river  Eupjiratea, 
which  is  there  four  stadia  in  breadth,  and  on  which  was  situ- 
ated a  large  and  rich  city,  named  Thapsaous.  Colonel  Ohesney 
(ii.  213)  describes  these  as  '^  pressing  marches,  following  and 
constantly  touching  the  Euphrates  from  Balis,"  which  accords  with 
the  view  previously  taken  of  this  portion  of  the  march. 

The  distance  here  given  of  forty-five  miles,  corresponds  with  the 
overland  distance  from  Balis  to  the  ford  celebrated  among  the 
Arabs,  as  that  of  the  Anazah  or  Badawin.  This  ford,  as  such  or 
as  a  bridge,  was  used  for  the  passage  alike  of  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Boman  armies,  and  more  lately  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Torka. 
Xerxes,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  crossed  the  Hellespont  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  one  was  tied  to  the  other,  had  con- 
structed a  similar  one  at  Thapsacus,  but  this  was  destroyed  bj 
Abrocomas  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus.  Alexander  dragged  oyer 
the  boats  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  river  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  remains  of  a  paved  causeway  are  still  to  be  observed  oo 
both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  eight  hundred  yards,  or  foor 
stadia,  in  width.  This  causeway  is  marked  in  the  Augustan  and 
Theodosian  Tables  as  part  of  a  road  carried  by  Palmyra  to  Ba- 
bylonia, as  also  northward  to  CarrhsD,  Edessa,  and  to  more  re- 
mote countries. 

A  congregation  of  mounds,  well  worthy  of  archsaologioal  explor- 
ation, are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient  Tiphsah,  which  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Solomon,  probably  in  connection  with  the  series 
of  operations  (of  which  the  building  or  fortification  of  Tadpior 
was  one)  adopted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Eastern 
trade  into  his  own  dominions.  Tiphsah  became  afterward  Tbap- 
sacus,  both  signifying  the  same  ^ing,  *Hhe  ford."  The  same 
place  is  called  Sura  by  Pliny  and  by  Ptolemy,  and  this  was  its 
name  in  medieeval  times,  for  it  is  called  in  the  Ecclesiastical  notices 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  Fta/oia  firma  Sura,  It  was  also,  according  to 
Stephanus,  called  Turmeda  by  the  Syrians,  and  Amphipolis  under 
the  successors  of  Alexander.    The  ruins  are  now  called  Suriyah. 

Bennell  and  D'Anville  were  induced  from  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  a  ford  or  pass  of  the  Euphrates  at  Dair,  the  "monastery," 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  this  ford,  to  identify  Thapea- 
cus  with  that  little  Arabic  town,  which  is.  built  upon  a  vast  moond 
of  ruin — ^the  remains  of  some  sit^^  of  antiquity.  But  it  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  miles  by  the  river  from^alis  to  Dair,  and  to  get 
over  this  difficulty,  these  two  distinguished  geographers  were 
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obliged  to  suppose  that  Xenophon  had,  by  an  oversight,  misplaced 
the  distances  of  Belesis  to  Thapsacas,  (fifteen  parasangs),  and  from 
Thapsacas  to  the  Araxes — ^Xenophon's  name  for  the  Khabur 
(fifteen  parasangs) — and  that  it  slionld  have  been  fifty  parasangs 
from  Balis  to  Thaps^cus,  and  fifteen  from  Thapsacns  to  the 
Arazes.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  by  the  trne  determination  of  the 
position  of  Thapsacns  at  fifteen  parasangs  from  Balis,  that  tbere 
IS  no  necessity  whatsoever  for  this  violation  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
historian. 

EivBR  Ahazbs. — Gyrus  having  with  his  army  forded  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Thapsacns,  the  waters  rising  no  higher  than  the  breast ; 
he  is  described  by  Xenophon  as  advancing  through  Syria,  nine 
days*  march,  a  distance  of  fifty  parasangs,  to  the  river  Araxes, 
where  were  a  number  of  villages,  stored  with  corn  and  wine. 

Having  crossed  the  Euphrates,  it  is  manifest  that  the  country 
the  army  was  marching  in  wasjn  reality  Mesopotamia,  but  it  was 
hy  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  Romans  to  describe  the 
districts  in  question  sometimes  as  in  Syria,  at  others  in  Mesopota* 
mia.  Pliny  and  Strabo  both  speak  of  the  country  lying  between 
Thapsacns  and  the  Scenite  or  nomad  Arabs,  as  Syria. 

"Wherefore  Xenophon  called  the  river  Khabur,  Araxes,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  The  name  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one, 
and  Strabo,  in  accordance  with  the  national  custom  of  referring 
foreign  names  to  a  Greek  origin,  connects  the  word  with  dpdaauf 
and  adds  that  the  Peneus  was  once  called  Araxes,  on  account  of  its 
having  separated  Ossa  from  Olympus  at  the  gorge  of  Tempe.* 

This  rivgr  was,  however,  known  to  antiquity  generally  by  other 
names,  approaching  more  or  less  to  its  present  appellation.  Thus, 
it  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Kings  xxiv.  15 ;  Ezek.  i.  1, 
8 ;  iii.  15,  23  ;  x.  15,  20)  under  the  name  of  Ohebar,  as  a  river 
of  Mesopotamia,  upon  the  banks  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  plant- 
ed a  colony  of  Jews,  among  whom   was  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

1  Bawlinson  has  shown  the  prefix  Ar,  Ara,  and  Arta,  to  be  of  transcend- 
ental use  in  every  single  braocnof  Arian  Paleography,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Zead.  ( Joam.  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  55,  and  vol.  xi.  p. 
83,  et  se^.^  Ar,  or  Har,  he  says,  signifies  moantain,  as  in  Arburz  (El  Buns), 
Arakadnsn  (Aracadres),  Ar  Parsin.  the  mountains  of  Persia.  Bochart  long 
a^o  showed  (Phaleg  i.  1)  that  the  first  syllable  in  Armenia  ( Armina  in  the 
cuDeiform)  siKnifled  in  oemitio  **  a  mountain.^'  Bumouf  and  Lassen  have 
traced  Arias  (Ariya  of  the  cuneiform)  to  the  root  signifying  ''  man.''  We 
have  another  form  in  Arabia,  the  cuneiform  Arabaya.  Arta,  so  much  used 
aa  a  prefix  to  names,  as  in  Aitakhshatra  ( Artaxerxes),  signifies,  according  to 
SawuDson,  a  kin^.  '  There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  of  the  native  origin  of 
the  name  Aras,  the  Araxes  of  the  Greeks,  althoa^h  there  might  be  some 
doubt  if  it  meant  mountain  river,  or  a  head  or  chief  river ;  assuming  the 
prefix  Ar  to  have  somewhat  the  same  power  as  Syr^  Sir,  or  Sar,  used  by  the 
Tnrks  in  Syr  Darah  (Jaxartes),  as  head  valley  or  nver ;  and  by  the  Kurds, 
as  head  mountain  or  stream  indiflbrently.  Araxes  has  been  generally  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  Greek  modification  of  the  Armenian  Arasoh  or  Erasehs. 
VOL.  I.  13 
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Layard  says  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  spelt  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  Kings  we  have  Khabour.  lo  Ezekiel  it  is  written 
Kebar.  do  also  in  the  Septoagint  it  is  written  Xa0dp,  It  is  called 
Aboras  and  Abboras  by  Strabo,  Zosimns,  Ammianns,  Procopioa, 
and  others.    Ptolemy  writes  it  Khaboras. 

Layard,  while  carrying  on  his,  archseofogical  explorations  in 
Assyria,  having  been  informed  by  the  Arabs  that  two  colossal  idols, 
similar  to  those  at  Nimrud,  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  waters  of 
the  Khabnr,  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  considerable  number  of  monuments  of  Assyrian 
times,  of  which  he  says,  "  the  Archaic  character  of  the  treatment 
and  design,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  featuf  es,  the  rude  though  forci- 
ble delineation  of  the  muscles,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  detiub, 
certainly  convey  the  impression  of  greater  antiquity  than  anj 
jnonuments  hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria  Proper/' 

The  Khabur  is  a  large  river  having  its  sources  in  the  Karajah 
Tagh  in  northern  Mesopotamia,  and  receiving  in  its  coarse  down- 
ward tributaries  from  Eiuhrasar  (Sinna)  and  Ras-al-Ain  (Resaina) 
from  the  west ;  from  Masku,  Mardin,  Dara,.  Nisibin  (ancient  Mjg- 
donius),  Asnawur,  and  Ghil  Agha  from  the  east,  besides  a  rivoldt 
called  Al  Hauli  or  Holi  from  the  marshes  of  Khatuniyah  in  the 
Sinjar.  The  main  branch  of  the  river  is  by  accident  omitted 
in  &e  map  accompanying  Layard's  account  of  his  discoveries  in 
Nmeveh  and  Babylon.  (1863.) 

At  the  junction  of  the  Khabur  and  tlie  Euphrates,  we  have  on 
the  north  the  ruins  of  Oarchemish  of  Scripture,  called  by  the  Greeb 
Kirkesion,  and  by  the  Romans,  with  whom  it  was  long  a  frontier 
town,  Oercusium.  The  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  present 
day  Kirkisiyah,  and  also  from  the  abundance  of  ruins,  Abu  Sarai, 
"  the  father  ofpalaces."  Layard,  who  did  not  visit  it,  says  "  Abou 
Psera."  Al  Wakidi,  in  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mesopotamia 
by  the  Arabs,  calls  it  Karkisha. 

To  the  south  are  the  mounds  of  Kalneh,  supposed  by  Colonel 
Ohesney  (i.  62 ;  117, 118)  to  be  the  site  of  Calneh,  or  Ohalneb, 
the  fourth  of  Nimrod's  cities.    (Qeu.  x.  10.) 

According  to  the  Chaldee  version,  with  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  agree,  this  is  the  same  place  that  was  subsequently  called 
Ctesiphon. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  has,  however,  by  the  aid  of  those  important 

I>aleographio  researches  which  promise  to  throw  an  entirely  ne^ 
ight  on  Assyro-Babylonian  and  Chaldean  history  and  geography, 
discovered  the  ideograph  for  Calneh  among  the  inscribed  bricks 
of  a  place  called  Niffer.  (Ann.  Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  XV.  p.  19.)  He  had  previously  (Jour,  of  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc  vol. 
X.  p.  22)  identified,  as  he  also  said*^from  the  evidence  of  the  bricks, 
the  same  primeval  site  with  the  Chaldean  ruins  of  Kalwadhasear 
Baghdad. 
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A3tABiA.*-07nis  advanced  from  the  Khabor  tbrongh  Arabia, 
haying  the  Eapbrates  on  his  right,  five  days'  march  through  iho 
desert,  a  distance  of  ^ve  parasangs. 

Rawlinson  remarks  that  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name 
of  Arabia  (Arabaya)  is  sometimes  introduced  between  those  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria, 'sometimes  between  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and 
he  adds,  ^^I  think,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  the  title  to  apply  to 
the-Mesopotaraian  Desert,  and  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
have  always  been  inhabited  by  Arab  tribes,  rather  itkoa  to  the  vast 
Southern  Peninsula.  The  Jews,  in  the  same  way,  whose  geogra- 
phical notions  were  very  limited,  designated  as  Arabia,  or  the 
country  of  the  Arabs,  the  region  immediately  joining  Palestine, 
-and  stretching  southward  to  the  Red  Sea."  (Journ.  of  Roy. 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  88.) 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  accordance  with  the  views  entertained  at 
that  e'poch,  we  find  Xenophon  deserting  those  regions  of  Mesopo- 
tamia which  lie  north-westward  of  the  Khabur,  as  Syria ;  and 
those  to  the  south,  as  Arabia.  The  Athenian  historian's  descrip- 
tion of  the  desert  is  so  concise,  and  so  graphic,  as  to  be  familiar 
to  every  one,  and,  as  a  consequent  penalty,  has  been  often  quoted 
as  descriptive  of  regions  which  have  litUe  in  common  with  the 
particular  territory  in  question. 

RiVBB  Masoas  and  Oity  op  Oorsots. — ^Marching  through  this 
region,  Xenophon  relates,  they  came  to  the  river  Mascas,  the 
breadth  of  which  is  a  plethrum.  Here  was  a  large  deserted  city, 
of  which  the  name  was  Oorsote,  and  which  was  entirely  surround- 
ed by  the  Mascas.  *  '• 

At  a  distance  of  sixty-three  miles  touching  the  river  curves,  or 
of  one  hundred  miles  and  upward  by  the  river's  winding,  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  alluvium  is  out  off  from  the  main-land,  by  a 
canal^  which  drawn  from  the  river  at  a  northerly  point,  empties 
itself  by  three  dififerent  embouchures  to  the  south.  Beyond  are 
clifEs  of  marls  and  gypsum,  upon  which  traces  of  ruins  of  older 
time  are  still  to  be  met.  The  place  is  called  in  the.  present  day 
Irzah  or  Izrah,  and  also  by  corruption  Werdi. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  from  this  site  being  nearly  opposite 
to  Al  Kayim,  the  Agamana  of  Ptolemy,  where  the  great  desert 
route  from  Palestine  to  Babylon  first  touches  the  Euphrates,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  cities  of  bondage,  where  the  captive  Israelites 
awaited  the  coming  of  Ezra,  with  the  glad  message  that  was  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  their  own  country.  In  this  case  the 
.  Masca  would  correspond  to  the  Ahava  of  Scripture. 

The  ruins  of  Corsote  of  Xenophon  would  appear  to  have  been 
on  the  plain,  being  described  as  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Mas- 
cas, unless  we  are  to  understand,  as  is  more  probable,  that  this 
description  alludes  to  the  great  bend  of  the  river  at  this  pointy 
and  which  is  described  by  Balbi,  who  descended  the  Euphrates  in 
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1679,  as  keeping  them  from  morning  to  noon  in  tright  of  the  ndns. 
When  Balbi,  however,  speaks  of  these  rains  as  of  greater  extent 
than  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  presenting  nothing  to  view  bnt  portions 
of  massy  walls  and  lofty  towers,  we  mnst  condade  that  he  mis- 
took the  clifb  and  great  broken*  masses  of  gypsnm  for  fragments 
of  min.  Raawolf,  who  traveled  in  1574,  also  described  the  penin- 
snla  as  occupying  more  than  half  i&  day  to  encompass  it. 

Gates  op  Babylonia. — ^From  Oorsote  Cyrus  proceeded,  thir- 
teen days'  march,  through  the  desert,  a  distance  of  ninety  para- 
sangs,  still  keeping  the  Euphrates  on  the  right,  and  'arrived  at  a 
place  called  the  Gates. 

Colonel  Chesney  is  inclined  to  tiiink,  that  as  it  appears  by  the 
Bubsequent  movements,  that  the  "  Gates  "  were  abont  twenty-four 
miles  short  of  the  Median  Wall,  the  pass  in  question  may  eafely 
be  placed  about  twenty-seven  miles  below  Hit,  or  nearly  opposite 
to  the  village  of  Jarrah,  from  which,  by  the  map,  there  are  abont 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
geographical  miles  to  represent  the  ninety  parasangs  from  Gorsote 
to  the  Pylfld,  which  at  1.98  each,  give  178.2  geographical  miles, 
(ii.  214.) 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of  the  route,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  lower  portion,  are  exceedingly  rocky  and  irreg- 
ular, till  we  arrive  at  the  level  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia.  It 
is  difficult  among  these  irregular  hills  to  distinguish  one  plaoe  as 
more  worthy  of  being  designated  as  a  pass  than  the  other,  and  I 
had  hence  been  induced  by  that  circumstance,  and  by  a  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  distance  traveled  (and  which,  by  suppojsing  the  troops 
to  have  been  compelled  to  keep  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  I  had 
given  a  much  greater  length  to  than  Colonel  Chesney),  to  identiiy 
the  Pylffi  with  the  pass  or  descent  from  the  hills  upon  the  plain 
of  Babylonia  itself.  • 

Rennell,  it  is  to  be  observed,  coincides  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
as  he  conjectures  that  the  term  pylsd  refers  to  the  shntting  tip  of 
the  river  itself  between  the  mountains,  which  terminate>at  the 
same  place  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  termination  of  the 
hilly  country  at  the  level  alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia  constitates 
indeed  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  .physical  aspect  of  these 
regions. 

The  Bev.  J.  F.  Macraichael,  in  his  edition  of  Xenophon  (Appen- 
dix, p.  886),  suggests  the  conclusion  that  Fylea  was  neither  city 
(as  Larcher  surmised)  nor  mountain  defile,  but  the  ancient  pass 
into  Babylonia  through  the  Median  Wall,  at  a  time  when  it  ex- 
tended— as  when  entire  it  must  have  done — to  the  Eaphrates. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  plausibility  in  this  suggestion. 

Chabmandb. — On  this  long  march  through  the  desert,  the 
troops  are  described  as  passing  over  on  rafts  of  skins  to  an  opulent 
(tnd  extensive  city,  caUed  Oharmande.    As  no  distances  are  girea, 
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I  was  inclined  to  identify  this  site  with  the  most  important  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  that  occurs  within  the  inter- 
val between  Oorsote  and  the  *'  Gates,"  viz.  the  city  of  Iz  or  Izanes- 
copolis,  whose  bitumen  fountains  were  visited  by  Alexander,  by 
Trajan,  by  Severus,  and  by  Julian;  but  Colonel  Ohe^ney  (ti.  214)  is 
more  inclined  to  seek  for  the  site  at  some  ruins,  which  occur  on 
the  right  bank  opposite  to  the  island  of  Jibbah  or  Jubbah.  This 
is  evidently,  at  the  present  moment,  a  position  that  is  not  satisfac- 
torily determined. 

FiKLD  OF  Review  in  Babylonia. — Cyrus  is  described  as  pro- 
ceeding through  Babylonia,  three  days^  march,  a  distance  of  twelve 
parasangs ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  he  reviewed 
his  army,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians  in  the  plain,  about  mid- 
night ;  for  he  expected  that  with  the  ensuing  dawn  the  king  would 
come  up  with  his  army  to  offer  him  battle. 

The  spot  at  which  this  review  took  place  would,  allowing  8 
geo.  miles  to  the  parasang,  be  86  miles  beyond  the  Pylee,  82  miles 
south  of  the  Wall  of  Media,  86  miles  north  of  Cunaxa,  and  72 
miles  north  of  Babylon.  If  we  allow  only  2.5  geo.  mile?,  or  place 
the  Pylsa  north  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  the  distances  will  be 
proportionately  diminished.  We  have,  howeve>,  a  means  of  de- 
termining the  positioning  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  on  the  plain  of 
Babylonia  a  little  more  accurately,  from  the  events  recorded  in 
the  next  day's  march. 

.  Tbenoh  op  AiiTAXEBXSs. — Oyrus  proceeded  from  the  field  of  re- 
view on  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  one  day's  march,  a  distance  of 
three  parasangs,  with  all  his  forces,  as  well  Greek  as  Barbarian, 
drawn  t^in  order  of  battle ;  for  he  expected  that  on  this  day  the 
king  would  give  him  battle ;  as  about  the  middle  of  the  day's 
march,  there  was  a  deep  trench  dug ;  the  breadth  of  it  was  five 
fathoms,  and  the  width  three.  This  ditch  extended  up  through  the 

Slain,  to  thd  distance  of  twelve  parasangs,  as  far  as  the  Wall  of 
[edia.  Here  are  the  canals  which  are  supplied  from  the  river 
Tigris  ;  there  are  four  of  them,  each  a  plethrum  in  breadth,  and 
very  deep ;  boats  employed  in  conveying  corn  sail  along  them. 
They  discharge  themselves  into  the  Euphrates,  are  distant  from 
each  other  one  parasang,  and  there  are  bridges  over  them.  Kear 
the  Euphrates  was  a  narrow  passage  between  the  river  and  the 
trench,  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth.  This  trench  the  Great  King 
bad  made  to  serve  as  a  defense,  when  he  heard  that  Cyrus  was 
marching  against  him.  By  this  passage  Cyrus  and  his  army  made 
their  way  and  got  within  the  trench. 

If  the  trench  or  ditch,  here  spoken  o^  had  been  a  canal  drawn 
diagonally  from  the  river  Tigris,  such  a  canal  89  geo.  miles  in 
length,  starting  fi'ora  the  17.  E.  or  Tigris  end  of  the  Median  Wall, 
would  just  touch  on  the  maps  attached  to  the  Expedition  for  th« 
Survey  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  Nahr  Isa  or  Saklawiy» 
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canal  at  or  about  the  ruins  of  Sifairahj  ancient  Sippara.  But 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  canal.  Xenophon 
appears  to  distinguish  tliis  trench  or  ditch  from  the  four  canals 
derived  from  the  river  Tigris  which  he  describes  in  the  same  para- 
graph. This,  however,  may  be  open  to  doubt.  In  such  a  sitaation 
a  trench  or  ditch  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  full  of  i^ater. 
But  whichever  may  be  the  case,  it  is  not  said  that  it  was  drawn 
from  the  Tigris,  but  merly  that  it  extended  upward  to  the  Me- 
dian Wall.  Kow  a  distance  of  86  geo.  miles  laid  down  oa  the 
Expedition  map  from  a  central  portion  of  the  Median  Wall,  w^onld 
carry  the  trench  to  the  Abu  Oharib  country,  somewhere  about 
where  the  Nahr  Malka  or  Malik  has  its  origin.  This  would  place 
the  field  of  review  in  the  same  region,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  as  would  be  most 
naturally  the  case,  that  the  four  canals  were  drawn  from  the  great 
overflow  of  the  Tigris  near  Accad,  called  Al  Hur,  and  from  the 
Tigris  itself  between  that  and  Al  Ghirarah,  in  the  yery  line  in  &ct 
of  OolonelOhesney^s  proposed  line  of  communication.  All  the  com- 
mentators on  Xenophon  have  found  great  difficulty  in  admitting 
the  historian^s  accuracy  in  this  point,  because  he  differs  from  other 
authorities,  as  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Arrian,  Pliny,  and  Ammianus, 
in  making  the  canals  flow  from  the  Tigris;  all  others  describing 
them  as  flowing  from  the  Euphrates.  But  this  difficulty  loses  its 
force,  when  we  consider  that  the  alluvial  plain  between  the  two 
rivers  is  so  level  that  it  merely  requires  to  alter  the  diagonal  direc- 
tion of  a  canal  to  determine  which  way  its  waters  shall  flow,  and 
thus  the  marsh  of  Al  Hur  is  flooded  at  one  season  by  t\^  Tigris, 
at  another  by  the  Euphrates  through  the  Isa  canal.  Aus  also 
the  Isa,  Nahr  Malik,  and  other  canals,  flow  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris,  while  the  3hat-al-Hal  flows  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Euphrates..  It  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
usual  canals  may  have  also  flowed  from  Euphrates  to  Tigris,  and 
that  the  four  canals  of  Xenophon  described  as  only  2  1-2  or  8  miles 
from  one  another,  were  exceptions  to  the  Nile,  and  drawn  from  the 
marsh  of  Accad  and  the  Tigris,  above  the  canals  of  Babylon  itself, 
which  may  have  flowed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 

Bi^TTLE-FiELD  OF  GuKAXA.— As  the  king  made  no  attempt  at 
the  trench  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Gyruses  army,  it  was  thought 
both  by  Gyrus  and  the  rest  that  he  had  given  up  the  intention  of 
fighting;  so  that  on  the  day  following  Gyrus  proceeded  on  his 
march  with  less  caution.  This  was  still  more  the  case  on  the  next 
day's  march ;  when  news  came  that  the  Great  King  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  battle  so  fatal  to  Gyrus  took  place. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  short,  desultory,  and  irregular 
marches,  which  would  have  brought  the  allies,  according  to  Colo- 
nel Ghesney,  to,  at,  or  near  the  mounds  of  Muhammad,  84  or  86 
miles  along  the  river  from  the  Median  Wall ;  but,  according  to  my 
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fbrmer  estimate  of  the  ralne  of  the  parasang,  nearer  to  the  site 
of  Irnsayab  or  Mussayib,  about  15  miles  direct,  but  upward  of 
20  by  the  bends  of  the  river,  north  of  Babylon.  It  is  evident 
that  Gyrus  deemed  himself  very  near  to  Babylon,  since  he  had 
almost  given  ap  any  thoughts  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Arta- 
zerxes. 

Xenophon  describes  the  battle  fully,  but  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  was  fought.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Artazerxes,  has  alone  preserved  it,  and  states  that  it  was  600  sta- 
dia from  Babylon.  Tliis  would  make  it  fifty  miles  north  of  Baby- 
lon. Xenophon,  however,  says  that  the  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  Babylon  was  only  860  stadia,  or  36  miles,  a  distance 
-which  would  taUy  best  witli  that  of  the  before-mentioned  mounds 
of  Muhammad. 

MovND,  oif  Plain  of  Babylonia. — ^The  night  of  the  battle,  the 
Greeks  pursued  the  Persians  as  far  as  a  certain  village,  where  they 
halted ;  for  above  the  village  was  a  hilt,  upon  which  the  king^ 
troops  had  checked  their  flight.  The  hill  here  alluded  to  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  artificial  mounds,  tope?,  or  tells, 
sometimes  sepulchral,  sometimes  heaps  of  ruin,  which  abound  on 
the  plain  of  Babylonia.  The  word  used  to  designate  the  hill  is 
sufficiently  descriptive,  717X000^,  a  compound  of  yVf  earth,  and  ^^i, 
hill,  mound,'  or  tumulus,  ^^  a  heap  of  earth." 

It  is  the  more  important  to  establish  this  fact,  as  there  are  no 
natural  hills  on  the  plain  of  Babylonia ;  and,  therefore,  the  mention 
made  by  Xenophon  of  a  hill  at  this  place  has  led  the  distinguished 
traveler,  Baillie  Fraser,  to  consider  it  as  furnishing  evidence  of 
the  battle  having  been  fought  to  the  north  of  the  Median  Wall. 

Babylonian  YiixAaES. — ^As  soon  as  a  retreat  had  been  decided 
upon  be^^een  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians,  and  the  line  of  route 
to  be  followed  determined  by  AriflBus,  they  started  on  a  long  day's 
jonrney  to  certain  villages,  the  position  of  which  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  determined  by  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
the  site  of  Ounaza.  Colonel  Chesney  places  these  villages  on  the 
Aba  Gharib  or  Nahr  Sarsar  of  Abiueda,  near  the  extensive 
mounds  and  ruins  of  Kush  pr  Sindiyah. 

The  direction  of  the  next  march  is  not  given,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  army  met  with  ditches  and  canals,  so  full  of  water,  that 
they  could  not  cross  without  bridges ;  but  they  made  crossings  of 
the  palm-trees  which  had  fallen,  and  others  which  they  out  down. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  from  this  statement  that  the 
Greeks  were  led  into  the  interior  of  Babylonia,  and  Glearchus  ap- 
pears justly  to  have  suspected  that  the  ditches  had  been  filled  with 
water  purposely,  as  it  was  not  the  season  for  irrigating  the  land. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  some  villages,  where  was  plenty  of  com, 
and  wine  made  from  dates,  and  where  it  would  appear  they  re- 
mained twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days. 
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Waix  of  Mbdia. — ^At  length,  after  inarching  three  days,  thef 
arrired  at  the  Wall  of  Media,  as  it  is  called,  and  passed  to  the 
other  side  of  it.  This  wall  was  built  of  burned  bricks,  laid  in  bitn- 
men ;  it  was  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  a  hiindred  in  height, 
and  the  length  of  it  was  said  to  be  twenty  parasangs ;  and  it  was 
not  far  distant  from  Babylon. 

^  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  disooyeries,^'  sayer  the  Bev.  J. 
F.  Maomiohael  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Xenophon,  ^^  which  of  late 
years  have  marked  the  progress  of  geographical  inquiry  in  this 
most  interesting,  but,  till  of  late,  unexplored  re^on,  is  the  actual 
existence  at  the  present  time  of  an  ancient  wall  stretching  across 
Mesopotamia  at  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  plain.  Mr.  Boss, 
who  first  examined  it  at  its  eastern  terminus,  in  1886,  describes  it 
under  the  name  of  Khalu  or  Sidd  Nimrud  (wall  or  embankment  of 
Kimrod),  and  as  a  straight  wall  25  long  paces  thick,  and  from  85 
to  4tO  feet  high,  running  8.  W.  1-4  N.  as  far  as  the  eye  ooold  reach, 
to  two  mounds  called  Eamelah  (Sifairah,  Ainsw.  p.  81-2X  on  the 
Euphrates,  some  hours  above  Felujah.  The  eastern  extremity 
was  buUt  of  the  small  pebbles  of  the  country,  cemented  with  lime 
of  great  tenacity ;  and  further  inland,  his  Bedouin  guides  told  him 
it  was  built  of  brick,  and  in  some  places  worn  down  level  with 
the  desert,  and  was  built  by  Ninurod  to  keep  off  the  people  of 
Kineveh,  with  whom  he  had  an  implacable  feud.  (Journal  of  K. 
Geog.  S.  ix.  p.  446).  It  was  further  examined  by  Captain  Lynch, 
and  its  eastern  extremity  rloterniined  to  bo  in  lat.  84°  3'  S0'*»  and 
long.  21'  50"  W.  of  Bai^hdad.     (I bill.  p.  472). 

*'  The  identity  of  tliis  wall  with  Xenophon's  Wall  of  Media  was 
assumed  by  the  explorers  tacitly,  hut  with  strong  ground  of  prob- 
ability. Of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Sidd  Nimrnd  there  can  bo 
no  question ;  record  of  its  origin  there  is  none,  except  }^qs^  tra- 
dition assigning  it  to  Kimrod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continued 
existence  of  a  wall  (corresponding  to  the  Median)  from  Xeno- 
phon's age  down  to  comparatively  recent  times,  is  attested  by  a 
chain  of  scattered  notices  in  later  writers.  Such  a  wall  is  men- 
tioned by  Eratosthenes  (in  the  third  century  b.o.,  quoted  by 
Strabo  ii.  1,  and  xi.  14),  as  rd  rife  ^efiipdfudoc  diaretxtfffia,  having  its 
eastern  terminus  at  or  near  Opis.  Again,  its  western  terminos 
was  noticed  (in  a  state  of  ruin)  by  Amm.  Marcellinus  (363  a.j>.) 
at  Macepracta  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  head  of  a  canaU  which 
he  distinguishes  from  the  Kaha  Malcha  (Kahr  Malik)  doubtless 
the  Saklawiyeh,  a  few  miles  north  of  which  is  tJie  S.Wwextremity 
of  the  Sidd  Nimrud." 

^Their  identity  is  further  attested  by  their  occupying  the  same 
general  position  as  a  partition-line  between  the  rooky  desert  of 
Arabia;,  and  the  fertile  alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia :  the  Sidd  Nim- 
rnd, for  all  practical  purposes,  distinguishes  the  Babylonian  plaia 
from  the  hilly  and  rocky  country.    (Ainsw.  p.  82,  note  2).    And 
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that  a  like  position  mnst  be  assigned  to  the  Median  Wall  is  strongly 
indicated  by  the  name  it  bears,  t^  MTjdcac  relxoc.  For  the  Medes 
nnder  Oyazares  had  conquered  all  Assyria  np  to  Babylonia,  a 
tract  which,  in  Herodotns,  indndes  the  entire  canal  district  (i. 
193),  and  in  Xenophon  commences  where  the  desert  of  Arabia 
terminates — at  or  near  a  place  called  Pylss  (i.  6. 5),  where,  accord- 
ingly we  should  look  for  the  western  terminus  of  the  Median 
Wail." 

From  a  consideration  of  the  different  circumstances  detailed  by 
Xenophon  of  the  first  retrograde  steps  taken  after  the  battle  of 
Onnaxa,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  Tissaphemes,  having  arrived 
with  his  army  and  the  guides,  marched,  as  Xenophon  expresses  it, 
as  if  he  designed  to  return  home ;  that  he  led  the  Greeks  three 
days^  march,  or  about  thirty-six  miles,  toward  Sifairah,  at  which 

Soint  he  turned  round,  and  conducted  them  through  the  Wall  into 
itacene,  thus  leaving  them  in  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  that  rich  and  fertile  province  to  the  city  of  Babylon. 
(Trav.  in  tlie  Track,  etc.;  p.  108-9). 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Colonel  Ohesney  of  this 
the  first  portion  of  the  Oatabasis,  and  which  is  so  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. ^^  In  taking  a  northerly  direction  from  the  presumed 
Position  of  the  camp,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  the  Nahr 
[alka ;  and  on  account^  of  this  obstruction,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy,  the  distance  made  would  scarcely  exceed  ten 
miles.  Fatigued  by  the  march,  and  without  sustenance,  a  slight 
drcumstance  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  tumult,  and  almost  a  panic, 
among  the  Greeks.  The  panic  was,  however,  speedily  calmed  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Clearchus,  and  at  day-break  he  marched  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  the  assailant.  This  bold  maneuver  led  to 
a  negotiation  with  the  king  on  equal  terms,  and  guides  were  in 
oonsequence  appointed  to  conduct  the  Greeks  across  the  Nahr 
Bersar,  and  its  affluents,  which  intersect  this  part  of  the  country. 
These  cuts  appear  to  have  been  filled  with  water,  but  the  difficulties 
were  overcome  by  cutting'down  the  palm-trees  to  make  bridges, 
in  which  operation  Clearchus  set  the  example ;  and  the  army 
reached  the  intended  halting-place  in  some  villages  probably  not 
more  than  ten  miles  from  the  preceding  station.  These  were 
abundantly  provided  with  com,  vinegar,  and  wine  made  from  dates. 
After  spending  about  twenty-three  days  in  negotiations,  having 
made  engagements  to  be  faithfully  conducted  homeward,  and  ob- 
tained supplies,  the  Greeks,  the  troops  of  AriflBus,  and  those  of 
the  king  unjer  Tissaphernes,  commenced  what  seemed  a  peace- 
able march,  although  certain  circumstances  attending  it  gave 
rise  to  suspicion,  and  some  precautions  were  adopted  in  conse-* 
^ence  by  the  Greeks.  In  three  days,  probably,  taking,  as  in  the 
preceding  march,  a  westerly  direction,  in  order  to  round  the  itfarshes 
and  inundations  near  Akar  Knf^  the  anmea  oame  up  to  and  de- 
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parted  from  tlie  Median  Wall  into  the  interior.  This  wall,  whose 
remains  are  described  in  Xenoption,  was  of  bricks,  and  once  100 
feet  high  and  20  feet  thick :  it  is  still  to  be  traced,  with  its  towen 
and  ditch,  running  sonth-westward  from  the  Tigris,  nearly  opposite 
Eadisiyeh,  to  the  Eaphrates,  near  Feligah,  a  distance  of  forty- 
two  or  forty-three  miles." 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  illustrated  by  the  following  note :  ' 

*'The  translation  of  this  passage  of  Xenophon,  dtfuKovro  frpdcrd 
Mj7(5trtf  relxo^i  Koi  naptj^ov  avrov  eiau  (Anabasis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.),  has 
been  much  discussed  and  variously  rendered.  In  Allprees's  Xeno- 
phon,  p.  80,  the  army  is  made  to  arrive  at,  and  pass  along  within, 
the  Median  Wall ;  which  translation  is  also  given  in  the  Anabasis 
of  Xenophon,  by  Charles  Anthon,  L.L.D.  William  Tegg  and  Co. 
Oheapside  (By  passing  within  this  wall,  Dr.  Anthon  does  not 
appear  to  understand  keeping  to  the  south  side  of  it,  \mt  passing 
through  it^  for  he  says  in  a  note  (p.  167  of  the  1st  edition),  Ains- 
worth  thinks  that  this  going  through  the  Median  Wall,  etc.  W.F.A.)] 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butcher,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  as 
well  as  by  Schneider,  who,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  condeuiDS 
Halbkardt  for  translating  it,  *  Karaen  sie  znr  Medischen  Maner, 
nnd  setzen  nnnjenseit  derselben  ihren  Marsch  fort.'" 

Viger,  in  his  Greek  Idioms,  also  quotes  an^instance  from  Xeno- 
phon, where  the  verb  occurring  in  the  passage  in  question  joined 
with  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case,  signifies  ^^  departure  from'* 
or  deflection;  and  Donnegan's  Greek  Lexicon  gives  elaa  as  an  ad- 
verb, with  the  signification  of  "  in  the  interior,"  "inside,"  or  with- 
in, which  renderings  of  the  passage  are  in  conformity  with  the 
relative  geographical  positions  of  the  Median  Wall  and  Sitace. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hutchinson,  in  his  edition  of  Xenophon,  p.  189 
(Hutchinson's  translation  is  "  intrdque  eum  ingressi  sunt^^  p.  145, 
Oxford  edition,  1745,  W.F,A.),  and  Mitford,  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  189,  state  that  the  Greeks  came  up  to  and  passed  throagh 
the  Median  Wall ;  and  this  interpretation  has  been  followed  by 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  836,  ed.  Lon- 
don, 1847,  since  he  conceives,  in  accordance  with  Passow,  in  his 
Greek  Lexicon,  that  when  joined  with  a  verb  of  motion,  elao  must 
bear  the  signification  of  to  the  inside^  not  on  the  inside.  The  bishop 
rT  St.  David's  considers  that  Schneider's  condemnation  of  Halb- 
idrdt  arises  solely  from  the  great  difficulty  of  reconciling  his  trans- 
lation with  the  geographical  position  of  Sitace,  but  that  the  philo- 
logical difficulty  thus  raised  by  Schneider,  is  quite  as  great  as  tho 
geographical  difficulty  of  the  other.  The  same  opinion  appears  to 
be  held  by  other  Grecian  scholars ;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Oloyne,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac-Donnell, 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  among  the  number." 
(Vol.  i%  p.  219  et  seq.) 

To  this  array  of  authorities  I  may  add  that  of  the  Bey.  J.  F.  Mao- 
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toiobael,  Head-master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bnrton  on  Trent, 
who  says,  ^^  We  gather  from  the  narrative,  that  they  commenced 
the  retreat  (after  joining  Ariaeas)  in  a  northerly  direction  (ii.  2. 8), 
and  continued  it  with  Tissdphernes— who  was  jonrneying  1iom&' 
voards  (c5?  ei^  oikov  dtriovj  iv.  8) — ^far  enough  in  this  direction  to 
pass  ont  of  Babylonia ;  for  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  retreat,  they 
passed  within  the  Median  Wall  (irap^Wov  elaa  aitrov^  iv.  12) — an 
expression  which  can  only  signify  an  entry  through  it  into  Baby- 
lonia. (Of.  1.  iv.  4,  5— vii.  16.)  The  line  of  route  suggested  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  viz.  back  by  Pylas,  and  then  for  some  distance  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  WaU,  is  apparently  the  only  one  consistent  with 
the  data,  geographical  and  historical,  of  the  problem."    P.  889. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  respect  due  to  Oolonel  Ohesneyls 
views  of  the  matter — it  remains  quite  an  open  question,  whether 
a  north-westerly  route,  to  avoid  the  Hur  or  marshes  of  Akka  Kuf, 
would  not  have  taken  the  Greeks  to  a  position  so  near  to  the 
Median  Wall  as  to  be  described  by  them  as  within  that  wall, 
before  they  turned  to  the  eastward  toward  Sitace. 

SiTAOE. — ^From  the  Wall  of  Media  they  proceeded,  in  two  days' 
march,  the  distance  of  eight  parasangs ;  crossing  two  canals,  the 
one  by  a  permanent  bridge,  the  otlier  by  a  temporary  one,  formed 
of  seven  boats.  These  canals  were  supplied  from  the  river  Tigris ; 
and  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  were  cut  ditches  across  the 
country,  the  first  of  considerable  size,  and  the  next  smaller ;  and 
at  last  diminutive  drains,  such  as  are  cut  in  Greece  through  the 
panic  fields.  They  tl\en  arrived  at  the  Tigris ;  near  which  there 
was  a  large  and  populous  city,  called  Sitace,  distant  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  only  fifteen  stadia. 

Xenophon,  by  repeating  the  circumstance  here,  that  the  canals 
were  derived  from  the  Tigris,  lends  additional  weight  to  his  prior 
statement,  that  at  that  time  the  northerly  part  of  the  plain  of 
Babylonia  was  watered  from  the  Tigris.  The  Arabs  of  galad  in- 
formed Captain  Lynch,  that  there  were  anciently  two  canals, 
which  ran  across  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates — one  from 
Istabalat,  called  Jalilu.i<-Darb,  near  where  the  Duiail,  ^^  Little 
Tigris,**  leaves  the  Tigris,  and  one  that  ran  from  the  Dcgail  itself, 
csSed  Bu  Khaimah.     (Journal  of  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  ix.  p.  474.) 

There  are  also  in  the  same  district  the  remains  of  several  canals 
wklch  were  drawn  in  olden  time  from  the  river  Tigris  to  flow  back 
into  the  same  river.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Dujail, 
or  Dijail,  or  Little  Tigris;  the  Shat  Aidha  and  the  Ishakli.  Ak- 
bara,  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Khalifs,  was  on  the  Shat  Aidhfu 

Mr.  Boss  sought  for  Sitace  at  Shiriat-al-Baidha,  or  the  White 
River,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins,  consisting  of  mounds  and 
embankments,  and  the  dry  ditch  of  a  canal  extending  northward 
some  miles,  and  westward  almost  to  the  colossal  ruin  of  Akka  Kuf 
or  Aoood — ^tlie  only  remaining  example  of  an  Assyriaji  or  Baby- 
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Ionian  rain  not  oanverted  by  ihe  lapse  of  time  and  disiategratitm 
of  materials  into  a  tel  or  moand. 

Having  been  led  to  reject  the  identification  of  the  river  Physcos 
with  the  modem  Athaim,  as  sormised  by  Mr.  Koss  and  Captain 
Lynch,  npon  the  grounds  advanced  by  Oolonel  Bawlinson,  that  if 
the  Katnr  or  Nahrawan  canals  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
they  would  represent  the  Physcos  and  not  the  Athaim,  I  was 
further  induced,  by  considering  the  incompatibility  of  the  distance 
between  Shiriat-al-Baidha  and  Opis  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Athaim,  with  that  reported  by  Xenophon,  to  seek  for  the  ruins  of 
Bitace  at  or  near  the  site  of  Akbara.  Ck^lonel  Chesney  has,  by 
placing  Opis  at  or  a  little  above  Kayim  or  Kaim,  and  close  to  the 
head  of  a  second  or  lower  branch  of  the  Kahr-wan,  called  the 
Kahr-al'Bisas,  and  which  he  identifies  with  the  Physcus,  got  over 
this  difficulty. 

^'In  taking  the  distance  backward,"  says  Oolonel  Ohesney,  vol. 
ii.  p.  221,  ^^  at  the  average  rate  of  the  march  through  Asia  Minor, 
or  2.608  geographical  miles  per  parasang  along  the  Upper  Tigris 
(at  the  favorable  season  of  the  year),  from  the  known  point  of  the 
river  Zab,  there  would  be  130  geographical  'miles  for  the  fifty 
parasangs  to  Opis,  which  places  that  city  a  little  above  Kaim,  and 
dose  to  the  head  of  the  Kahrawan,  instead  of  being,  as  before  sop- 
posed,  some  miles  lower  down  near  ^  the  river  Athaim.  Twenty 
parasangs,  or  fifty-two  geographical,  miles,  from  the  latter,  the  an- 
cient bed  of  the  Tigris,  would  place  Sitace  about  ten  miles  n'orth- 
west  of  Baghdad,  near  Bheriatnol-Beidha,  the  presumed  site  of  tiie 
Sitace  of  Xenophon." 

This  identification,  it  will  be  observed,  establishes  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  old  bed  of  the  river  Tigris — ^the  Shat  Aidha — ^with  the 
Tigris  of  Xenophon. 

Opis. — ^From  the  Tigris,  the  Greeks  are  described  as  proceeding 
in  four  ^lys'  march,  a  distance  of  twenty  parasangs,  to  the  river 
Physcus,  which  was  a  plethrum  in  breadth,  and  over  which  was  a 
bridge.    Here  was  situate  a  large  town,  called  Opis. 

The  discussion  of  the  true  positioning  of  Sitace  involved;  it  has 
been  seen,  a  knowledge  of  the  site  of  Opis,  which  was  situated  at 
the  issue  of  the  Katur,  or  Nahrawan,  from  the  Tigris.*  The  R^v* 
Mr.  Macmichael  remarks  upon  this  identification  of  a  river  with  a 
canal,  that  it  is  not  improbably  the  third  instance  in  the  work«of 
Xenophon.  "  Ainsworth,"  he  says  in  the  Appendix  (p.  839),  "fol- 
lowing Oolonel  Rawlinson,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  the  Physcos 
with  the  ancient  canal,  Katur  or  Kahrawan  (compare  the  case  of 
the  Daradax  and  Masca,  called  irorafAoi,  1.  iv.  10,  n.,  and  v.  4;  the 

^  Colonel  Chesney's  Al  Kayim  is  situated,  it  has  been  obsenred,  on  the 
l^ahr-al-^sas,  a  tributary  to  the  Katnr  or  Nahrawan ;  the  ruins  of  Duis,  and 
Ihose  oall8d.]iow01d  Baghdad,  aie  upon  the  Katur  or  Nahrawan  proper. 
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breadth  also  (a  pletliram),  which  is  imifonnly  that  of  canals  (v.  I; 
yii.  15),  somewhat  favor  the  supposition." 

Opis  was  a  city  of  considerable  commercial  importance  at  one 
time,  having,  according  to  the  learned  Dr.  Vincent,  risen  into  emi- 
nence upon  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  cities  on  the  Tigris,  and 
then  again  decayed  in  its  turn,  as  Seleucia,  and  Apamea,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Seleacidffi,  became  conspicuous ;  hence  its  positioning 
is  of  great  interest  to  comparative  geography  generally. 

YxLLAGES  OF  Pabtsatis.— From  Opis  the  Greeks  proceeded 
through  Media,  six  days'  march  through  a  desert  country,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  parasangs,  when  they  arrived  at  the  villages  of 
Parysatis^  the  mother  of  Gyrus  and  the  king. 

At  2.608  geographical  miles  for  each  of  the  thirty  parasangs,  or 
78.24  geographical  miles,  the  villages  in  question  womd  have  been 
situated,  according  to  Oolonel  Chesney  (li.  222),  about  three  miles 
beyond  the  Lesser  Zab — a  river  concemiog  the  existence  of 
which  Xenophon  is  as  silent  as  he  was  regarding  the  Lake  of 
Antioch  and  its  tributaries. 

The  position  of  these  villages,  according  to  the  distance  stated 
in  the  .text,  would,  says  Dr.  Anthon  (note  to  Xenophon,  p.  163), 
both  in  Lynches  and  in  Bich's  maps,  fail  pretty  nearly  at  the  posi- 
tion marked  Tel  Kunus  in  the  first,  and  Tel  Geloos  in  the  second. 
This  is  the  same  identification  as  in  the  ^^  Travels  in  the  Track." 
It  is  however  over-estimated,  being  laid  down  in  the  maps,  in- 
stead of  as  in  other  cases  corrected  for  the  difficulties  of  road, 
which  in  most  cases  render  my  estimate  of  8  geo.  miles  equal  to 
not  more  than  2.5  on  the  map,  making  them  really  of  the  same 
value  as  accorded  by  Bennell,  Colonel  Ohesney,  Hamilton,  and 
Layard. 

Ojssm. — ^From  the  villages  of  Parysatis  the  Greeks  advanced 
in  a  march  of  five  days  more  through  the  desert,  a  distance  of 
twenty  parasangs,  having  the  Tigris  on  liieir  left.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  march,  there  was  situate  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  a  large  and  opulent  city,  called  Oasnss,  whence  the  Barba- 
rians brought  over,  on  rafts  made  of  hide,  a  supply  of  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine. 

Oaptain  Lynch  having  found  some  ruins  with  a  canal  called 
Senn,  not  fiur  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Great  Zab  on  the  oppo- 
BJte  side  of  the  Tigris,  I  was  induced  to  identify  the  Oflonso  of  the 
Greeks  with  that  spot,  puzzled  however  at  the  same  time  to  iden- 
tity this  site  with  tne  Scena  of  Strabo,  and  which  according  to  the 
Amasian  geographer  was  a  remarkable  city — ^the  capital  of  the 
Scenite  Arabs— eighteen  schssni  or  one  hundred  and  eight  miles 
from  Seleucia,  and  with  a  canal  which  was  carried  thence  to  the 
confines  of  Babylonia. 

Kotwithstaudmg  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  canal  through  the 
hiUy  ranges  south  of  Kalah  Shirgat,  still,  oonsideriuii  the  oorreiv 
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tion  given  to  the  distances  by  Colonel  Ohesney,  I  am  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  site  must  be  the  same  as  the  ruixis  at  the  last- 
mentioned  place,  and  not  exactly,  as  Oolonel  Ohesney  has  it^  at  the 
ruins  of  the  Ur  of  the  Persians,  which  he  says  are  three  or  fonr 
miles  below  Shirkat — or  Toprak  Xalahsi.  (ii.  p.  222.) 

Kalah  Shirgat,  since  the  time  when  I  first  visited  it  in  company 
with  Layard,  in  1840,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  discoveries  in  Assyrian  Archsdology,  made  by 
the  most  successfal  explorer. 

Among  other  monuments  of  olden  time,  a  cylinder,  a  splendid 
relic,  containing  800  lines  of  beautiful  writing,  at  least  100  years 
older  than  the  oldest  monument  hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria, 
was  found  here.  It  was,  when  found,  broken  into  a  hundred  frag- 
ments, and  in  some  parts  even  reduced  to  powder ;  but  the  whole 
has  been  carefully  joined  together,  and  barely  a  dozen  lines  lost. 

Colonel  Bawlinson  states  (Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol. 
zv.  p.  xvi.  et  seq.)  that  it  contains  the  bulletins  of  Tiglath  Pile- 
ser  I.,  a  king  who  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Assnr-akh-paJ, 
as  a  remote  ancestor ;  and  as  Divanuras,  the  builder  of  Caloh, 
must,  Colonel  Rawlinson  thinks,  intervene  between  the  connected 
series  and  this  king,  and  as  there  is  no  mention  on  the  oylinder 
either  of  Calah  or  Nineveh :  the  Colonel  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
capital  of  the  empire  at  thaf  early  period,  that  is  before  the  build- 
ing of  Nineveh,  was  Elleh  Shirgat,  as  he  spells  it,  itself^  and  which 
is  every  where  on  the  cylinder  named  Assur,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
well-known  sitting  figure  obtained  from  the  same  place  by  Layard, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  ancient  and  pre-Ninevite  capital  of  the  Asssyrian  empire 
being  then  named  Assur,  was  also,  according  to  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son, the  Allasar  of  Genesis,  of  which  Arioch  was  the  king.  It  is 
also  the  Tel  Assur  of  the  Targums,  which  is  used  for  the  Mosaio 
Resen ;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  Resen  being  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah,  it  should  be  Calah,  which  was  between  Nineveh  and 
Resen.  ^^  I  consider,"  adds  the  Colonel,  ^^  these  three  sites  to  be 
now  determinately  fixed — Nineveh  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  Calah  at 
Nimrud,  and  Resen  at  Shirgat." 

Notwithstanding  such  high  authority,  I  can  not  help  feeling 
that  there  will  yet  be  found  no  reason  for  thus  forcing  the  reading 
of  the  Mosaic  record.  The  term  Assur  has  been  found  at  Nimrnd 
as  well  as  at  Shirgat.^    And  it  is  very  likely  to  apply  to  the  coun- 

1  Ross  (Jour.  S.  G.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  451)  calls  it  Kalah  Sherkat.  Rich  (vol. 
ii.  p.  138),  Toprak  Ealaa  and  Kalaat-id-Shiigath.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,  i.  4 ;  ii.  45  and  51 ;  and  Discoveries  in  the  Rains  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  681),  Kalah  Sherghat.  Chesnev  (vol.  ii.  222),  Sherkat  or  Toprhk 
Kalahsi.  Myself,  Kaleh  Sherkat  and  Kalah  Shirgat.  we  have  all  looked 
iipoii4t  as  a  modem  name,  signifying  the  same,  in  Turkish,  Toprak  E^alah, 
and  in  Arabic,  Kalah  Shiif^a^  *^  casue  of  earth." 
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.try  rather  th&n  to  the  city.  If^  as  I  enspeot  it  will  still  tnm  out 
to  be  the  case,  Nimrud  is  ever  identified  by  satis&otory  paleogra- 
phio  research  with  Resen,  and  Kalah  Shirgat  with  GaJa^,  the 
Biblical  expression  will  be  found  to  be  correct  Oolonel  Bawlinson 
has  himself  been  induced  to  change  his  opinions  with  progressive 
inquiry,  he  having  in  1839  identified  Oalah  with  Holwan  near  Sar 
Pnii  Zohab  (Joum.  of  Boy.  Geo.  Soc.  ix.  p.  35  et  seq.) ;  and  in 
1819  or  50,  identified  the  same  place  with  Nimrud.  (Jonrn.  of  Boy. 
Asiat.  Soc.  xii.  p.  417). 

In  the  ^^  Memoir  on  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,"  published  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Jour.  Boy,  Asiat.  Soc,  Oolonel  Bawlinson 
speaks  of  Athur-a  and  Athnr-aya  as  the  cuneiform  expression  for 
our  Assyria.  He  then  adds  in  a  note,  the  Arabic  geographers 
always  give  the  title  of  Athur  to  the  great  ruined  capital  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Upper  Zab.  If  so,  that  place  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
the  Tel  Assur  of  the  Targums  as  Kalah  Shirgat,  and  consequently, 
as  far  as  any  identification  founded*  on  such  data  will  go,  the 
same  as  Besen. 

BrvEu  Zabatxts. — Soon  after,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Zabatus, 
the  breadth  of  which  was  four  plethra.  The  river  Zab  is  too  well 
known  to  detain  us  long.  It  is  in  the  present  day  called  Zab  Ala. 
Thevenot  and  Tavernier  called  it  Zarb  and  Zarbe.  It  is  the  Lycus 
of  the  older  geographers,  with  the  exception  of  Pliny,  who  calls  it 
Zerbis,  and  Maroellinus,  who  misspells  it  Diaba.  The  Zab  i&oneof 
the  principal  confluents  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  brings  down  a  larger  body  of  water  than  the  main 
stream. 

There  are  many  tels  or  mounds  of  ruin  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Zab  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  in  the  plain  of  Shumanuk, 
or  Shomanok,  now  tenanted  by  the  Tai  Arabs,  some  of  which  the 
inde&tigable  Layard  caused  to  be  excavated  by  the  Jehesh  Arabs 
under  his  pay.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  lofty 
mound  of  Kashaf  or  Keshaf,  ua  artificial  platform  of  earth  and 
unbaked  bricks  resting  upon  limestone  rock,  and  crowned  by 'the 
remains  of  a  deserted  fort,  the  mounds  and  ruins  called  Muk- 
hamur  or  Mokhamour,  in  the  pastoral  plains  between  the  Kar^uk 
hills  and  the  Tigris,  the  mound  of  Abu  Jerdah,  that  of  Abu  Shitha 
or  Abou  Sheetha,  and  eight  oliiers  enumerated  by  Layard,  aJl  in- 
dicative of  a  large  and  prosperous  population  in  olden  times. 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  the  mound  called  Abn-Shitha, 
Layard  says  (p.  225),  "  Near  this  ruin,  perhaps  at  its  very  foot, 
must  have  taken  place  an  event  which  led  to  one  of*tlie  most  cele- 
brated episodes  of  ancient  history.  Here  were  treacherously 
seized  Olearchus,  Proxenus,  Menon,  Agias,  and  Socrates;  and 
Xenoplion,  elected  to  the  command  of  the  Greek  Auxiliaries,  com- 
menced the  ever-memorable  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  The  camp 
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of  Tissaphernes,  dappled  with  its  many-colored  tents,  an€L  glitteiw 
log  with  golden  arms  and  silken  standards,  the  gorgeous  display  of 
Persian  pomp,  probably  stood  on  the  Kordereh  (Knr  Darah,  vfdley 
of  Oyras?)  between  Abon  Sheatha  and  the  Kasr.  The  Greeks 
having  taken  the  lower  road  to  the  west  of  the  Karachok  range^ 
through  a  plain  even  then  as  now  a  desert,  tamed  to  the  east,  and 
crossed  the  spar  of  the  mountain,  where  we  had  recently  seen  the 
tents  of  the  Howar,  in  order  to  reach  the  fords  of  the  Zab." 

Pass  of  thb  Zabatus. — ^Misfortunes  awaited  the  Greeks  at 
this  point,  and  active  hostilities  ensuing  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Zab,  ^&t  passage  was  deferred  for  a  short  time.  The  Persians  hav- 
ing been  described  by  Xenophon  as  taking  up  a  position  at  the 
ford  over  the  Zab,  I  was  induced  to  identify  the  place  of  passage, 
notwitstanding  its  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Zab  and 
Tigris,  with  the  ford  at  Kulak  Kupar,  which  is  beyond  the  ferry 
called  Kulak  Izidi,  or  the  pass  of  the  Yezidees. 

"  The  fact  of  their  leaving^he  Tigris,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
michael  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Xenophon  (p.  340),  '*  and  march- 
ing up  the  Zab  before  crossing  it,  though  not  expressly  stated,  is 
sumcientlv  indicated  by  the  remark  that  they  arrived  at  the  Tigris 
near  Lanssa  (iii.  4.  6),  after  two  marches  from  the  ford.  It  is 
also  to  be  added  to  this,  that  it  seems  probable  that  they  crossed 
above  the  junction  of  the  Khazir-su  or  Bnmadus,  as  they  are  de- 
cribed  as  passing  on  their  way  to  Larissa,  a  valley  formed  by  a 
torrent."    • 

Oolonel  Ohesney  makes  the  Greeks  cross  the  Zab  near  its  con- 
fluence, "  probably  in  boats,"  (ii.  222).  Layard,  who  has  examined 
the  country  about  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  with  great  care, 
says,  ^^The  ford  by  which  the  Greeks  crossed  the  great  Zab 
(Zabates)  may,  I  think,  be  accurately  determined.  It  is  still  the 
principal  ford  in  this  part  of  the  river,  and  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  have  been  so  from  the  earliest  periods. 
It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from«the  confluence  of  the  Zab  and 
Ti^s.  A  march  of  twenty-five  stadia,  or  nearly  three  miles,  in 
the  direction  of  Larissa,  would  have  brought  them  to  the  Ghazer 
or  Burmadus ;  and  this  stream  was,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  deep 
valley  formed  by  the  torrent  where  Mithridates,  venturing  to 
attack  the  retreating  army  was  signally  defeated."  (Discov.  in  the 
Euins  of  Nineveh  and  Babyloil^  p.  60). 

Layard  is  wrong  in  saying  that  *•''  Mr.  Ainsworth  would  take 
the  Greeks  up  to  the  modem  ferry,  where  there  could  never  have 
been  a  ford.".  1  said  distinctly  (TraV.  in  the  Track,  etc.,  p.  119) 
the  actual  ferry  is  at  Kelek  Izedi  (or  Kulak  Izidi)j  but  beyond 
this,  at  Kelek  Gopar  (Kulak  Kupar),  the  river  is  said  to  be  ford- 
able  at  favorable  seasons.  This  Mr.  Bassam  and  myself  ascer- 
tained on  the  spot     As  it  appears,  however,  there  is  a  ford 
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lower  down  the  river,  and'  yet  above  the  confluence  of  the  Khazir- 
Bn,  it  is  evidently  useless  to  go  higher  up  the  riv^  in  search  of  a 
spot  for  the  passage  of  the  Greeks. 

Labissa. — ^Having  crossed  the  Zabatns,  the  Greeks  were  only 
enabled,  owing  to  the  hostile  front  presented  by  Mithridates,  the 
satrap  of  the  new  district  they  had  entered  upon,  to*  advance  some 
five  and  twenty  stadia  to  some  villages  on  the  plain.  The  next 
morning  they  started  earlier  than  nsnal  on  account  of  the  ravine, 
bnt  the  Persians  did  not  attack  them  till  they  had  crossed  the 
torrent,  and  being  driven  back,  the  Greeks  traveled  the  rest  of  the 
day  without  molestation,  Arriving  at  the  river.  Tigris,  where  was  a 
large  deserted  city,  the  name  of  which  was  Larissa,  and  which 
the  Medes  had  formerly  inhabited. 

The  identity  of  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon  with  the  ruins  of  Nim- 
md,  the  scene  of  Layard^s  most  remarkable  discoveries,  appearing 
to  be  undisputed  by  those  who  have  written  since  the  publication 
of  the  ^^  Travels  in  the  Track,"  it  only  remains  to  notice  some  facts 
that  have  sprung  out  of  more  recent  researches. 

The  learned  Bochart  first  advanced  the  supposition  that  this 
Assyrian  city  was  the  same  as  the  primeval  city,  called  Besen  in  the 
Bible  and  that  the  Greeks  having  asked  its  name  were  answered, 
Al  R^en,  the  article  being  prefixed,  and  from  whence  they  made 
Larissa,  in  an  easy  transposition.  I  adopted  this  presumed  identity 
as  extremely  probable,  and  Colonel  Chesney  (ii.  2^8)  has  done  the 
same,  not  as  an  established  fact,  but  as  a  presumed  identity. 

Layard  was  satisfied  with  looking  upon  Nimrud  as  a  quarter  of 
Kineveh.  ^'That  the  ruins  at  Nimrud  were  within  the  precincts 
of  Nineveh,"  he  says  in  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  (vol.  ii.  p.  245), 
**  If  they  do  not  alone  mark  its  site,  appears  tp  be  proved  by  Strabo, 
and  by  Ptolemy's  statement,  that  the  city  was  on*  the  Lyons,  cor- 
roborated by  the  tradition  preserved  by  the  earliest  Arab  geogra*> 
phers.  Yakut  and  others,  mention  the  ruins  of  Athur,  near  Sela- 
miyah,  which  gave  the  name  of  Assyria  to  the  province ;  and  Ibn 
Said  expressly  states,  that  they  were  those  of  the  city  of  the  As- 
syrian kings  who  destroyed  Jerusalem.  They  are  still  called,  as 
it.has  been  shown,  both  Athur  and  Nimroud." 

Certain  cuneiform  characters  represented  in  Layard's  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains  (vol.  ii.  p.  228,  229),  were,  from  their  frequent 
recnrrence  both  in  the  sculptures  ^d  the  bricks,  supposed  to  rep^ 
resent  the  name  of  Asshur.  Dr.  Hincks  deemed  them  to  repre- 
sent either  the  name,  or  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  Athur, 
the  country  of  Assyria.  '^  It  is  possible,"  Layard  remarks  upoa 
this,  ^^  that  Ninev€(h,  or  Athur,  may  be  indiscriminately  used  in 
speaking  of  the  country." 

Aihor,  or  Athyr,  has  also  been  read  by  Dr.  Hincks  as  the  name 
of  the  presiding  divinity  on  Uie  m<Hiuments  of  A88yri%8omewhat| 
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we  Biippose,  in  the  same  way,  only  with  more  religions  feeling 
mixed  np  with  it,  that  Britannia  represents  Great  Britain. 
In  1846,  Colonel  Bawlinson,  speaking  of  Nimnid,  noticed  it  as 

Erobahly  the  Behoboth  of  Scripture,  bat  he  added  in  a  note,  ^4 
ave  no  reasoi;  for  identifying  it  with  Behoboth,  beyond  its  evident 
antiqnity,  and  the  attribution  of  Beeen  and  Calah  to  other  sites. 
(Journal  of  Boy.  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  x.  jj,  26.)  At  this  time  Colonel 
Bawlinson  identified  Calah  with  Holwan  or  Sir  Pul-i-Zohab,  and 
Besen,  or  Dasen,  with  Yasin  Teppeh  in  the  plain  of  Sharizur  in 
Kurdistan.    (See  note  to  p.  28  op.  cit.)  ^ 

In  1849  (Joarn.  of  Boy.  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  10),  Colonel 
Bawlinson  said,  ^*  The  Arabic  geographers  always  give  the  title  of 
Athur  to  the  great  mined  capital  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper 
Zab.  The  ruins  are  now  nsually  known  by  the  name  of  Nimrnd. 
It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  they  represent  the  Calah  of 
Genesis,  for  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  names  this  city  Lachisa, 
which  is  evidently  the  same  title  as  the  Aapiatra  of  Xenophon,  the 
Persian  r  being  very  usually  replaced  both  In  Median  and  Baby- 
lonian by  a  guttural." 

In  1850  (Journ.  of  Boy.  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  xii.).  Colonel  RawKn- 
8on  added  the  discovery  of  a  cuneiform  inscription  bearing  the 
title  Levekh,  which  he  reads  Halukb.  "  Nimrud,"  says  the  distin- 
guished palsBOgraphist,  ^^the  great  treasure-house  which  has 
furnished  us  with  all  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Assyrian 
sculpture,  although  very  probably  forming  one  of  that  group  of 
cities,  which  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  were  known  by  the 
common  name  of  Kineveh,  has  no  claim,  itself,  I  think,  to  that 
particular  appellation.  The  title  by  which  it  is  designated  on  the 
Dricks  and  slabs  that  form  its  buildings,  I  read  doubtfully  as  Le- 
vekh, and  I  suspect  this  to  be  the  original  form  of  the  name  which 
appears  as  "Calah  in  Genesis,  and  Halah  in  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
and  which  indeed,  as  the  capital  of  Calachene,  must  needs  have 
occupied  some  site  in  the  immediate  vicinity." 

Lastly,  in  1858  (Journ.  of  Boy.  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  vi.  etseq.), 
Colonel  Bawlinson  describes  the  remarkable  cylinder  before  al- 
luded to  as  found  at  Kilah  Shirgat,  which  establishes  that  site  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  to 
have  been  called  Assur  as  well  as  Nimrud  and  Nineveh  Proper. 
*Thi8  Assur,  we  have  seen,  he  i3entifies  with  the  Tel  Assur  of  the 
Targums,  which  is  used  for  the  Mosaic  Besen ;  and  instead,  there- 
fore, of  Besen  being  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  it  should  be  Oa- 
iah,  which  was  between  Nineveh  and  Besen. 

But,  notwithstanding  such  very  high  authority,  the  conclusion 
thus  arrived  at  does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
discovery  of  the  expression  Levekh,  and  its  analogy  in  the  Samari- 
tan Laohisa  and  the  Greek  Larissa,  is  very  curious  and  veiy 
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remarkable,  but  not  conclusive.  The  name  Assnr,  or  Athnr, 
occurs  just  as  frequently  in  connection  with  Nimrud  as  with  Shir- 
gat,  and,  therefore,  the  same  argument  of  its  being  the  Tel  Assnr'of 
the  Targums,  which  is  used  for  the  Mosaic  Resen,  would  apply  to 
the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  two  cities 
like  Nineveh  and  Resen  to  have  been  within  some  twenty  miles  of 
one  another,  but  it  is  not  s^  easy  to  imagine  that  in  after  times 
one  was  in  the  province  of  Adiabene,  the  other  in  that  of  Oala- 
chene.  This  part  of  the  sn^ect  will  be  found  discussed  at  length 
in  the  "  Papers  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,"  (vol.  i.  part  ii.) 

The  whole  question,  indeed,  regarding  Nineveh  and  Assnr  ap- 
pears to  be  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  philological  confusion.  It 
IS  evident  that  the  name  of  the  country  came  from  Assnr  or  Athur, 
and  we  can  not,  therefore,  feel  surprised  at  finding  the  name  at 
Kilah  Shirgat,  afterward  transposed  to  Nhnrud  and  to  Nineveh, 
just  as  we  find  the  Chaldean  priests  using  it  in  the  present  day  in 
their  bibles  at  Musul  or  Mausil.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that 
any  correct  data  will  be  derived  from  naming  any  of  the  Assyrian 
cities  from  the  presence  of  this  epithet. 

Then  again,  with  regard  to  Nineveh,  it  may  at  one  time  have  , 
designated  one  place,  at  another  time  another  place,  according  to 
where  the  king  took  up  his  abode :  and  ^gain,  it  may,  in  the  time 
of  Jonah,  have  embraced  the  whole  group  of  cities,  as  Colonel 
Rawlinson  remarks,  in  Assyria  Proper.  Layard  does  not  dispute 
that  the  different  portions  of  Nineveh,  thus  comprehensively 
viewed,  may  have  had  different  names.  Much  light  has  already 
been  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  different  Assyrian  cities  and 
edifices,  as  well  as  upon  the  dwellers  therein,  and  that  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  we  are  as  yet  only  upon  the  threshold  of  what 
will  be  eliminated  by  the  labors  of  our  truly  zealous  and  laborious 
paleographers  and  archsdologists. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  letter  from  Colonel  Rawlinson 
appears  in  the  AthensBum,  No.  1881,  making  mention  of  the  dis- 
covery in  the  S.  E.  Palace  at  Nimrud,  of  a  perfect  statue  of  the 
god  Nebo,  with  an  inscription  on  the  breast,  stating  that  the  figure 
in  question  was  executed  by  a  certain  sculptor  of  Lakisa  or  Calah, 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Lord  Phal-lukha,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
to  his  Lady,  Sammuramit,  Queen  of  the  Palace.  In  the  same  in- 
scription the  territorial  name  of  Sutgan  is  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  city  of  Calah,  being,  Colonel  Rawlinson  says, 
the  title  given  by  the  Samaritan  interpreter  for  the  Hebrew  of  Ke- 
hoboth  Ir.  The  Colonel  identifies  the  king  and  queen  here  no-^ 
ticed  together  with  the  Belochus  and  Semiramis  of  the  €h*eek  As-' 
Syrian  lists.  He  believes  Semiramis  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Medo-Armenia,  to  have  married  Phal-lukha,  the  king 
of  Arm^a,  when  she  changed  her  name  from  Atossa  to  Semi- 
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TanoB,  aad  to  have  reigned  wHh  her  husband  as  joint  mooaroih  c^ 
Nineveh  in  the  ei^th  oentmy  before  Christ 

Mbsfila. — ^From  lArisBa  the  Greeks  are  described  as  proceed- 
ing, in  one  day's  joomey,  six  parasangs,  to  a  hu^  nnoocopied  for- 
tress, situated  near  a  city,  the  name  of  which  was  Mespila.  Upon 
the  dsAa  here  given,  I  idraitified  the  fortress  with  the  rains  at 
Yarongah,  and  Mespihi  with  KineveJ^  Colonel  Chesney  appears 
to  coincide  in  this  view  of  the  subject  ^^That  Larissa  and  Mes- 
pila are  represented  by  the  mins  of  Kimmd  and  Koaynnjik,'' 
Layard  says  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  61),  '^  no  one  can  reason- 
ably donbf' 

Colonel  Bawlinson,  however,  says  (Jonm.  Boy.  Asiat.  See.  voL 
ni.  p.  419),  ^  It  seems  to  me  very  possible  that  Xenophon's  name 
of  Mespila  may  denote  Mosnl,  and  not  Nineveh."  The  term  Mes- 
pila or  Meso-pnlai,  ^*  middle  pass  or  gnte^,"  wi^nld  certainly  appear 
to  apply  to  the  pass  of  the  river  between  Musal  and  Kony  unjik  or 
Kabbi  Tonus,  and  there  may  have  been  rains  on  both  banks,  for 
a  great  moond  still  exists  in  Mosnl,  not  far  from  the  river,  bnt 
there  is  no  evidence  of  sach  extensive  rains,  as  are  described  by 
Xenophon  as  being  at  Mespila,  having  existed  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  while  we  know  they  do  oceor  on  the  left.  Bennell 
has,  however,  also  conjectored  Mnsnl  to  be  derived  from  Mesolie, 
a  corrnption  of  Meso-polai.  It  does  not  matter  mnch.  Xenophon^s 
name,  no  doabt,  applied  to  the  pass  of  the  Tigris,  and  ther^^re  to 
Masai  and  Nineveh,  and  his  descriptions  of  rains  to  the  latter. 

YnxAOBS  BEYOND  Mespila^ — ^Tho  Greeks  proceeded  from  the 
pass  of  the  Tigris,  one  day's  jonmey,  a  distance  of  four  parasangs, 
to  some  villages  where  there  was  plenty  of  corn.  Fertility  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  plain  of  Nineveh  to  the  present  day,  and  there 
are  no  want  of  villages.  From  the  data  here  given,  I  identified 
the  particnlar  villages  at  which  the  Greeks  encamped  with  Tel 
Kaif,  an  Assyrian  monnd  with  a  village  or  small  town  at  its  foot 
Colonel  Chesney  joins  me  in  this  identification.  Layard,  however, 
says,  ^^  they  probably  halted  near  the  modem  village  of  Batnsi, 
between  Tel  Kef  and  Tel  Eskof,  an  ancient  site,  exactly  four  honrs, 
by  the  nsnal  caravan  road,  from  Konynnjik.''  There*  is  no  doabt 
that  Tel  Kaif  is  not  above  nine  geog.  miles  from  Konyanjik,  and 
Batnai  is  twelve.  Bat  this  is  allowing  the  fall  three  geog.  miles  to 
the  parasang,  and  that  when  the  Greeks  were  harassed  thronghont 
thejonrney  by  Tissaphernes.  Tel  Kaif  is  evidently  also  an  old 
Assyrian  site,  which  is  not  so  certain  with  respect  to  Batnfd,  and 
I,  therefore,  considering  all  the  drcamstances  of  the  site,  prefer 
the  first  identification. 

Palaces  and  Villages. — ^The  Greeks  remained  at  the  villages 
on  the  Assyrian  plain  the  ensuing  day,  after  which  they  proceeded 
through  the  open  conntry,  five  days^  march,  till  they  came  to  hills, 
beyond  which  was  a  kind  of  palace  and  several  villages  round  it 
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The  first  hills  that  are  met  with  in  proceeding  northward  from 
Assyria  to  Karduchia,  are  those  which  constitute  the  triple  range, 
designated  as  the  Jibal  Ahyad  by  the  Arabs,  and  Oha  Spi  by  the 
Kards,  both  signifying  '^  white  hills,"  and  immediately  beyond 
them  is  the  castle  of  Zakim,  with  villages  aroand  it,  like  a  feudal 
castle  of  olden, times.  In  no  part  of  the  jonrney  do  the  circam- 
stances  of  the  case  more  closely  correspond  with  Xenophon's  de- 
scriptions, especially  of  the  dimcnlties  met  with  in  passing  the 
liilly  range,  and  the  unforeseen  opposition  they  met  with  in  the 
now  wooded  valleys  between  the  ranges. 

Colonel  Ohesney  (ii.  224)  and  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  61)  both  agree  with  me  in  this  identification.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  Khabur,  which  Dr.  Grant 
confounded  with  the  Ohebar  of  Scripture — the  Khabur  of  Meso- 
potamia—although he  must  have  crossed  that  river  either  by  a 
ford  or  bridge. 

Village  in  thb  plaht. — ^There  being  plenty  of  provisions  at 
Zakhu,  the  Greeks  remained  there  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth 
they  went  down  into  the  plain.  Xenophon  neglects  here  to  notice 
either  the  Khabur  or  its  tributary  the  Hazil,  both  of  which  the 
army  must  apparently  have  crossed.  They  are  reported  as  having 
encamped  at  the  first  village  they  came  to,  which  I  have  supposed 
might  correspond  with  Tel  Kubbin,  where  a  mound  of  ruin  marks 
an  ancient  sitCvbut  Layard  does  not  think  they  got  beyond  the 
Hazil  su.  The  nrst  village  in  the  plain  in  the  present  day  is  Bidari, 
inhabited  by  Ohaldeans. 

Foot  of  thb  mountains.— JThe  Greeks  evidently  continued 
their  march  across  the  plain  of  Zakhu — the  Bomaion  Ager  of 
Frocopius — ^till  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills  south  of  Jizirah. 
A  snperic^  knowledge  of  the  country  had,  however,  been  turned 
to  account  by  the  Persians  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  Greeks,  to 
their  astonishment,  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  heights 
over  which  they  necessarily  must  pass,  while  the  troops  of  Ariflsua 
and  Tl88aphen\|p  pressed  upon  the  rear. 

The  scene  of  this  second  conflict  in  the  outlying  mountains  of 
Kurdistan  I  have  identified  with  the  low  hills  which  constitute 
that  spur  of  the  Jibal  Jndi  which  advances  immediately  beyond 
the  plain  of  Zakhu  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  where  is 
the  now  ruinous  castle  of  Babahi — the  Babdium  of  the  Low 
Empire,  Tnr  Abdin  of  Al  Wakidis'  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mesopotamia  by  the  Saracens,  and  Tur  Babdin  of  the  Jihan 
Numa.  Oolonel  Ohesney  agrees  with  me  in  this  explanation  of 
matters,  but  Layard  takes  the  Greeks <p.  62)  all  the  way  toFynyk  or 
Finik,  a  view  of  the  subject  that  will  meet  with  very  little  support 
from  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consider  the  details  oarefpUy. 

KuBDiBH  PLAIN  WITH  VILLAGB8. — ^Tho  Greeks  having  driven 
the  enemy  from  the  commanding  position  which  they  held,  they 
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desoended  into  a  plain,  in  which  were  many  villages,  stored  with 
excellent  proyisions,  lying  along  the  river  Tigris.  This  plain  ex- 
ists precisely  in  the  position  indicated,  between  the  Rabahi  spar 
of  the  Jibal  Jndi  and  the  low  eminences  which  again  block  np  the 
plain  opposite  to  Jizirah  ibn  Umar,  the  Zozarta  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  Bezabde  of  the  Boraans,  and  at  the  further  ojr  northern  end 
of  which  is  the  Chaldean  village  of  Mansnriyah.  There  was 
formerly  a  bridge  over  the  Tigris  in  this  plain,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  exist. 

Tlie  Greeks  are  described  as  being  much  perplexed,  for  on  one 
side  of  them  were  exceeding  high  mountains,  and  on  the  other  a 
river  of  such  depth,  that  when  they  sounded  it,  their  spears  did 
not  rise  above  the  water. 

They  were  also  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  Persians  having  set  fire  to  some  of  the  villages  before  them, 
they  had  to  return  in  search  of  provisions  to  some  that  were  nn- 
burned.  These  villages  may  have  been  at  the  westerly  end  of  the 
plain  of  Zakhu,  where  are,  in  the  present  day,  Kalah  Salahsani  or 
Sayid  Bay's  castle,  Nahrwan,  Girgi  Pedros  or  Mar  Yiorgio  (Church 
of  St.  George),  Zibarra,  Wasit,  Perishabur,  and  other  villages 
mostly  Chaldean.  I  prefer  this  view  of  the  case  to  the  one  I  first 
entertained,  that  they  went  up  the  valley  of  Mar  Yuhannah.  The 
whole  district,  however,  as  Colonel  Chesney  (ii.  226)  justly  re- 
marks, included  the  tract  round  Jizirah  ibn  Umar. 

Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  62)  identifies  the  villages  in 
question  with  those  still  found  around  Fuodak,  but  it  appears 
evident  from  what  follows  in  chapter  i.  of  the  lOth  book  of  the 
Anabasis,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  fought  their  way  through 
the  chief  pass  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  is  met  with  immediately 
beyond  Jizirah  ibn  Umar  and  the  valley  of  Mar  Yul^anuah,  or 
the  Dargilah  of  Layard — ^Fynyk,  ancient  Phoenicia,  commanding 
the  pass  in  question  from  above.  I  can  not  but  attribute  the  great 
discrepancy  that  occurs  here  between  my  identifications  and 
those  admitted  by  Layard,  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
traveled  from  the  north,  I  from  the  south.  Co^ng  in  the  first 
direction,  Layard  first  saw  the  plains  of  Assyria  throngh  the 
gap  made  by  the  river  stretching  before  him,  as  it  were  at  his 
feet,  from  the  heights  of  Funduk,  and  all  other  passes  were  from 
that  moment  looked  at  as  insignificant ;  coming,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  south,  the  great  range  of  the  Jibal  Judi  seems  to  hem 
in  the  Tigris  immediately  beyond  Jizirah,  like  a  mighty  wall  of 
rock.  There  is  no  mistaking  this  great  physical  feature .  in  the 
configuration  of  the  country.  The  pass  of  the  Tigris,  where  the 
Greeks  stopped  awe-struck  at  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  country 
before  them,  was  at  or  near  the  Bezabde  of  the  Eomans.  Thai 
town  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  fortress  which  has  com- 
manded the  great  pass  of  the  Tigris. 
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Pa88  of  thb  Tigris. — ^The  Greeks  are  described  in  the  next  book 
as  having  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  Tigris  was  qaite  impassable 
from  its  depth  and  width,  and  where  there  was  no  passage  along 
its  banks,  as  the  Kardachian  moantains  hung  steep  over  the 
stream,  and  hence  their  further  progress  became  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous and  anxious  discussions. 

This  is  the  great  pass  of  the  Tigris  I  have  just  alluded  to  imme- 
diately beyond  Jizirah  ibn  TJmar.  There  can  not  be  a  moment's 
question  upon  the  subject.  It  was  a  point  of  such  great  import- 
ance in  the  retreat,  thdt  it  is  made  the  scene  of  discussion  of  all 
the  principal  routes  that  presented  themselves  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  and  Xenophon  begins  another  book  with  the  account  of 
the  passage  of  this  remarkable  pass,  which  the  Greeks  effected 
with  their  characteristic  gallantry  and  expedition,  arriving  beyond 
the  summit  in  certain  villages  of  Eoirduchians  that  lay  dispersed 
in  the  valleys  and  recesses  of  the  mountains.  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Colonel  Ohesney  quite  coincides 
with  this  view  of  the  matter. 

YiLLAQES  OF  Kabduohians. — ^Tho  pass  of  the  Tigris  will  be 
found  minutely  described  in  the  Travels  in  the  Track,  p.  154.  After 
the  summit  of  the  pass  is  gained,  the  line  of  hills  and  clif&  gradually 
recede  from  the  river,  till  suddenly,  from  having  a  nearly  horizontal 
stratification,  additional  beds  of  rock  make  their  appearance  in  front 
of  the  cliflfe,  dipping  nearly  vertically  to  the  west,  and  rising  in 
rude  irregular  conical  summits,  in  front  of  what  had  been  hitherto 
one  continuous  wall  of  rock.  The  recesses  thus  left  between  the 
hills  are  in  the  present  day  the  seat  of  villages,  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  and  the  crags  in  front  and  in  the  rear  bristle 
with  the  small  and  rude  rock-forts  of  the  Kurds  This  place  cor- 
responds to  the  PhoBuica  of  Amm.  Marcellinus,  of  the  existence 
of  which  Mr.  Eich  obtained  some  intelligence ;  but  as  I  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  traveler  to  visit  it  in  modern  times,  I  can  not  refrain 
from  quoting  the  description  given  of  this  remarkable  spot  in  the 
Trav.  in  the  Track,  etc.  p.  164  et  seq. 

*^  My  surprise  and  pleasure  may  be  well  imagined  (after  crossing 
the  before-mentioned  wild  rocky  pass)  at  finding  extending  before 
me  a  considerable  expanse  of  well-wooded  gardens,  which  stretch- 
ed from  the  hills  down  to  the  water-side,  and  for  about  two  miles 
up  the  river-course.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
these  groves  and  orchards;  there  were  open  spaces  here  and 
there  for  miiize,  melon,  gourd,  and  cucumber,  but  otherwise  the 
groves  of  plum,  apricot,  and  peach  appeared  almost  inaccessible, 
from  the  dense  l#wer  growth  of  fig-trees  and  pomegranates,  them- 
selves again  half  hid  beneath  clustering  vines.  Overlooking  this 
scene  of  vegetative  splendor,  and  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  were 
the  ruins  of  a  castellated  building,  the  battlemented  wall  and  irre- 
gularly dispersed  towers  of  which  still  remain.  "This  bnilding 
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ooTered  a  considerable  space,  being  sir  hundred  yards  in  depth,  by 
eleven  hundred  in  length.  Traces  of  oat-works,  and  of  baildings 
connected  with  it,  were  also  quite  evident,  stretching  downwanl 
to  the  gardens. 

^^  On  two  mounds,  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  close  to 
the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  two  smaller  castles  of  similar  character  to 
the  large  one,  only  with  double  battlements,  and  consequently 
rising  more  loftily  from  the  deep  green  groves,  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  are  situated.  ' 

^^  In  a  deep  and  rocky  glen  at  the  &ead  of  these  gardens  is  situated 
£he  village  of  Giili  x>r  Kuli  Shirafi  (so  called  from  its  being  in  a 
narrow  strait  or  pass),  many  of  the  houses  of  which  are  hewn  out 
of  rock,  and  some  of  them  out  of  fallen  masses,  which  often  stand 
erect  at  the  foot  of  the  clif^  like  great  obelisks  with  a  door-way  in 
front :  on  the  cliffs  around  are  also  numerous  sepulchral  grots,  and 
the  remains  of  aqueducts. 

"  To  the  north  of  this  glen  is  another  of  greater  dimensions,  in 
which  is  the  modern  village  of  Fynyk,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred houses,  many  of  them  excavated.  The  village  is  defended  by 
several  Kurd  forts,  two  of  which  were  on  the  opposite  hill-tops, 
while  other  small  ones  succeeded  to  onid  another  along  the  crest 
and  acclivities  down  to  the  village.  This  pass  of  the  Tigris  was 
rendered  quite  impracticable  to  strangers  by  the  Kurds  of  these 
villages  till  the  time  of  Bashid  Pasha." 

It  is  manifest  that  it  is  these  villages  to  whiclbXenophon  alludes 
when  he  speaks  of  such  being  in  rocky  recesses.  Layard  however 
looks  for  these  villages  at  Funduk  (p.  62). 

While  resting  daring  the  heat  of  day  in  the  gardens  down  by 
the  river  Tigris,  Layard  was  lucky  enough  to  have  had  imforraa- 
tion  brought  to  him  of  the  exbtenoe  of  sculptures  in  one  mi  these 
ravines — tHe  description  appears  to  apply  rather  to  that  of  Kali 
Shirafi  than  to  that  of  Finik  or  Fynyk  proper.  ^*  We  rode,''  he  says 
(p.  54),  ^^  up  a  narrow  and  shady  ravine,  through  which  leapt  a 
brawling  torrent,  watering  fruit-trees  and  melon  beds.  The  rocks 
on  both  sides  were  honey-combed  with  tombs.  The  bas-relief  is 
somewhat  above  the  line  of  cultivation,  and  is  surrounded  by  ex- 
cavated chambers.  It  consists  of  two  figures,  dressed  in  loose 
vests  and  trowsers,  one  apparently  resting  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  other.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  inscription, 
but  too  much  weather-worn  to  be  copied  with  any  accuracy.  The 
costume  of  the  figares,  and  the  forms  of  the  characters  as  far  as 
they  can  be  distinguished,  prove  that  the  tablet  belongs  to  the 
Parthian  period.  It  closely  resembles  monuments  of  the  same 
epoch  existing  in  the  mountains  of  Persia." 

What  further  satisfies  me  that  the  glen  or  ravine  which  my 
informants  told  me  was  called  Kuli  Shirafi  is  the  same  as  that  in 
which  Layard  found  the  bas-reliefe,  is  that  Layard  adds,  ^^  Beneath 
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them  (the  figares)  is  a  long  cutting,  and  tunnel  in  the  rock,  prob- 
ably an  ancient  watercourse  for  irrigation,  to  record  the  con* 
etraotion  of  which  the  tablets  may  have  been  sculptured. '^ 

Layard  also  discovered  some  sculptures  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  valley  which  leads  from  Jizirah  to  Darghilah,  the  former 
stronghold  of  Badir  Khan  Bey,  or  as  I  have  called  it  from  a  Chal- 
dean clinrch,  and  the  seat  of  a  Chaldean  episcopacy,  the  yalley  of 
Mar  Ynhannah.  These  sculptures  were  about  two  miles  from  the 
high  road,  near  a  small  fort  built  by  Mir  Saif-ad-din,  the  hereditary 
chief  of  Bnhtan,  in  whose  name  Badir  Khan  Bey  exercised  his 
authority.  There  were  two  tablets,  one  above  the  other ;  the  upper 
contained  a  warrior  on  horseback,  the  lower  a  simple  figure. 
Although  no  traces  of  inscription  remain,  the  bas-relief  may  con- 
fidently be  assigned  to  the  same  period,  Layard  says,  as  that  of 
Fynyk. 

Pass  of  Sobutdtt. — ^Beyond  Finik,  or  Fynyk,  the  hills  and^the 
river  recede  from  one  another,  the  latter  being  closed  up  amfd 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  to  avoid  this  long  precipitoos  bend,  the  road 
is'  carried  over  the  hills  by  the  village  of  Finduk  or  Funduk.  Aa 
the  Greeks  did  not  start  from  Finik  till  after  breakfast,  more  than 
seven  or  eight  geographical  miles  can  not  be  allowed  to  the  first 
day's  march  thence,  which  would  carry  them  to  the  slope  of  those 
heights  where  are  now  the  remains  of  Kunakti  and  other  castles, 
which  defended  the  approach  to  Finduk.  There  is  only  one  pass 
in  the  line  of  road  thus  traversed,  adapted  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon,  of  examining  the  men  in  a  file,  and  scru- 
tinizing their  baggage  or  impedimenta^  and  that  is  the  ravine  of 
the  rivulet  of  Zawiyah,  which  is  deep  and  narrow,  and  to  which 
there  is  only  one  descent  on  either  side,  the  remainder  being 
vertical  clifis  in  which  are  here  and  there  a  sepulchral  grotto. 

Pass  op  Finduk. — On  the  next  day  a  great  storm  arose  in  the 
very  place  to  expect  such,  on  the  ascent  of  the  highlands  of  Fin- 
duk ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  go  on,  for  their  provisions  failed 
them.  Beyond  the  castle  of  Kunakti,  the  road  enters  a  narrow 
glen,  and  winds  round  along  similar  passes,  till  turning  the  face  of 
a  lofty  precipice,  it  advances  upon  more  open  and  cultivated  high- 
lands by  the  village  or  town  of  Finduk,  down  again  into  the  vaUey 
of  the  Tigris,  where  are  the  villages  of  Kuwarru,  Baravan,  and 
others,  inhabited  in  the  present  day  by  Syrian  Christians. 

Layard  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  passage  through  Fin- 
duk, whose  inhabitants,  he  says,  during  the  rule  of  Badir  Khan  Bey 
were  notorious  among  even  the  savage  tribes  of  Buhtan,  for 
their  hatred  and  insolence  to  Christians.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
Badir  Khan  had  not  been  subdued,  and  the  dangers  of  the  road 
were  proportionably  greater,  but  the  only  annoyance  the  savage 
old  chieftain  Hasubgave  me  (if  it  can  be  even  so  termed)^  was  to 
ask  me  contemptuously  if  I  was  a  Christian. 

14 
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The  Greeks  were  snltiected  to  much  annoyance  by  the  Kurda 
on  this  passage,  and  Xenophon  was  irritated  at  Oheirisophns 
hastening,  as  he  deemed,  too  rashly  forward ;  but  the  rival  leader 
pointed  to  the  river  pass  and  mountains  before  him,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  having  hurried  forward  to  secnre  the  position  they 
were  in.  That  this  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  is  evidenced 
by  a  prisoner  they  had  taken,  promising,  under  &ar  of  death,  to 
lead  them  over  the  hills,  instead  of  by  the  river-banks,  which  are 
indeed  at  this  point  impassable,  except  when  the  waters  are  low, 
besides  being  commanded  by  the  neighboring  hills. 

Pass  op  Kulak. — At  the  point  where  they  had  now  arrived 
then,  that  is,  where  the  Tigris  is  hemmed  in  by  the  monntains,  and 
yet  Uiere  is  no  short  cat  over  the  latter,  as  at  Findnk ;  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  detach  a  party  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
before  they  could  attempt  to  force  the  passage  below.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  the  Kurds  rolled  down  great  stones 
upon  the  Greeks  and  entailed  considerable  delay. . 

The  scene  of  this  event  appears  to  have  been  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pass,  where  is  a  ferry  and  villages  en  each  side  of  the  river 
known  as  Kulak,  as  is  also  the  ferry  on  the  Zab— pronounced  by 
the  Kurds,  Kelek  or  Ohelek.  At  this  point  a  rivulet  of  clear 
water  flows  into  the  Tigris,  by  a  narrow  ravine,  which  is  hemmed 
in,  as  the  Tigris  is  also  from  this  point  northward,  by  perpendicu- 
lar rocks.  A  road,  carried  up  in  part  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
leads  up  the  cliff  to  the  ruins  of  a  castle  that  once  commanded 
this  important  position. 

To  gain  this  pass,  the  Greeks  had  to  fight  three  separate  con- 
flicts, on  as  many  distinct  eminences ;  after  which  they  arrived  at 
a  number  of  good  houses,  and  in  the  midst  of  abundance  of  pro- 
visions. Wine  was  so  abundant,  that  they  kept  it  in  excavations 
under  ground,  which  were  plastered  over. 

On  emerging  from  the  hills  that  hem  in  the  river  below  *Knlak, 
there  are  at  the  present  day  no  villages  close  to  the  river,  but  there 
are  several  in  the  interior,  and  a  little  further  on  the  ruins  of  a 
large  village,  and  of  a  Khan  built  of  stone.  Kulah,  with  its  tall 
Kurdish  castle,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
further  on.  The  plastered  cisterns  noticed  by  Xenophon  are  still 
to  be  met  with  in  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Syria. 

The  Okntbitbs. — ^The  next  day  the  Greeks  pursued  their  ^ray, 
one  party  as  usual  ascending  the  mountains  from  behind  to  drive 
the  enemy  away,  and  leave  the  passage  below  free  to  their  com- 
rades. By  these  means  they  were  enabled  to  force  another 
wooded  and  picturesque  pass,  that  is  met  with  north  of  Kulak, 
and  to  reach  the  more  open  country  where  the  Buhtan-chai  or 
Gentrites  joins  the  Tigris. 

The  army  did  not  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Gentrites,  but,  as 
is  described  by  Xenophon,  above  the  plain,  where  are  some  villages 
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of  Cbaldeans  ia  the  present  day.    At  the  point  of  jnnetion  of  the 
Tigris  and  Oentrites  is  the  ancient  Armenian  site  of  Til,  or  Till 

gmtten  by  Layard,  Tilleb),  which  was  celebrated  in  history  as 
vored  by  Tigranes,  and  as  the  burial-place  of  several  of  the  early 
Armenian  pontifi^. 

Layard  having  got  the  Greeks  on  their  first  day's  march  ovex. 
the  Kardnchlan  hills,  as  far  as  Findnk,  he  says,  ^^  There  now  re- 
mained about  ten  parasangs  to  the  plain  through  which  flows  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Tigris ;  but  the  country  was  difficult,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  (nearly  mid-winter)  the  lower  road  along  the 
river  was  impassable.  The  Greeks  had,  therefore,  to  force  their 
way  over  a  series  of  difficult  passes,  all  stoutly  defended  by  warlike 
tribes.  They  were  consequently  four  days  in  reaching  the  Oen- 
trites or  eastern  Tigris,  the  united  waters  of  the  rivers  of  Bitlis, 
Sert,  and  Bohtan." 

PoBD  OF  THE  Oentbttks. — ^The  passage  of  the  river  was  oi>- 
posed  by  an  united  army  of  Armenians,  Mardians,  or,  as  it  was 
previously  read,  Mygdonians,  and  Chaldeans.  These  mercenaries 
were  drarwn  up  on  high  banks,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
river ;  and  the  only  road  that  was  visible,  was  one  that  led  up- 
ward, apparently  a  work  of  art,  and  the  Greeks  attempted  to  cross 
the  river  at  this  point,  but  without  success.  They,  in  consequence, 
retreated,  and  when  they  had  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
they  found  their  previous  station  occupied  by  the  Kurds. 

That  day,  therefore,  and  the  following  night,  they  remained 
where  they  were  in  great  perplexity.  But  the  next  morning,  two 
young  men  came  to  Xenophon,  when  he  was  at  breakfast,  and 
told  him  they  had  found  a  ford.  This  ford  was  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  stadia,  and  the  Greeks  effected  a  passage  by  a  series  of 
ingenious  maneuvers  which  are  described  in  the  text. 

Layard,  who  forded  the  Buhtan'-cbai  in  the  month  of  September 
I  believe, (he  disembarked  at  Trebizond  on  the  81st  of  August), 
says,  "  We  crossed  the  lower  or  eastern  ford,  which  we  found  wide 
and  exceedingly  rapid,  the  water,  however,  not  reaching  above  the 
saddle-girths.  The  villagers  raised  the' luggage  and  supported  the 
horses  against  the  current,  which,  rushing  over  loose  and  slippery 
stones,  fdSbrding  an  uncertain  footing,  threatened  to  sweep  the 
animals  down  the  stream,  *  *  The  spot  at  which  we  crossed  was 
one  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was  here  that  the  Ten  Thfiusajid  in  their 
memorable  ret/reatforded  this rwer,  called  by  Xenophim^  theCentrites 
(p.  i9).  The  next  paragraph  but  one,  he  says,  ^^  The  ford  was 
deep,  and  its  passage  disputed  by  a  formidable  force  of  Armenians, 
Mygdonians  (Mardians  ?)  and  Qhaideans,  drawn  up  on  an  eminence 
800  or  400  feet  from  the  river.  In  this  strait  Xenophon  dreamed 
that  he  was  in  chains,  and  that  suddenly  his  fetters  burst  assunder 
of  their  own  accord.  His  dream  was  fulfilled  when  two  youths 
casually  found  a  more  practicable  ford,  by  which  the  army,  after  a 
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skillM  stratagem,  on  the  part  of  their  oommander,  safely  reached 
the  opposite  bank. 

These  two  paragraphs  contradict  one  another.  Layard  also 
says  at  page  68,  ^^The  stream  was  rapid,  the  water  reiM^hing 
to  the  breast,  and  the  ford,  owing  to  the  nnevennesB  of  the 
J>ottom  and  the  loose  slippery  stones,  exceeding  difficult;  snch,  it 
will  be  remembered,  we  fonnd  to  be  the  case  near  TiUeh.  The  op- 
posite banks  were,  moreover,  defended  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Armenians,  Mygdonians,  and  Ohaldeans.  It  was  impossible  to 
cross  the  riyer  at  this  spot  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  At  length  a 
ford  was  disoovered  higher  up^  and  Xenophon,  by  skUlfhl  strategy, 
effected  the  passage.  This  must  have  been  at  a  short  distance 
from  Tilleh,  as  the  river,  narrowed  between  rodcy  banks,  is  no 
longer  fordable  higher  np." 

This  latter  statement  is  fonnded  in  error,  for  Mr.  Raasam  and 
myself  forded  it  a  few  miles  higher  np,  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  water  was  in  its  deepest  part,  not  above  three  feet,  but 
generally  two. 

Supposing  the  Greeks  to  have  first  attempted  the  ford  at  Til,  it 
is  evident,  according  to  Layard's  own  showing,  that  they  crossed 
nltiinately  higher  ap  the  river.  Bnt  the  fact  is  that  the  point  at 
which  the  Greeks  passed  mnst  be  determined  by  where  tt&ey  first 
reached  the  river-banks.  On  reaching  the  plain  of  the  Oentrites, 
the  Tigris  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  westward  before  receiving 
the  Oentrites,  and  as  the  course  of  the  Greeks  lay  northward,  I 
conceive  it  very  unlikely  that  they  would  have  turned  unneces- 
sarily out  of  their  way  toward  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 
Again,  at  the  point  where  they  approached  the  river,  the  enemy  is 
described  as  occupying  high  banks  from  800  to  400  feet  from  the 
river.  This  description  would  correspond  with  that  part  of  the  valley 
where  the  Buhtan-chai  is  first  hemmed  in  by  low  hills,  now  called 
Janirainiyah.  About  four  miles  beyond  this  there  are  in  the  pres- 
ent day  the  ruins  of  a  bridge,  over  which  lay  formerly  the  road 
to  Bad  wan.  Beyond  this  again  is  an  artificial  causeway  carried 
up  the  £stce  of  a  limestone  "rock,  partly  by  steps  cut  out  of  the  rook 
itself  and  partly  by  a  causeway  paved  with  large  blocks  of  atone. 
This  is  the  highway  to  Sa'art,  and  appears  to  be  of  remote  an* 
tiquity.  Here  is  also  a  ford,  but  as  the  river  is  fordable  at  its  emp 
bouchure,  it  i%  evident  there  may  be  many  fords  between  the  two. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  presume  then  that  the  higher  ford  was 
crossed,  althoagh  the  reference  to  the  artificial  causeway  carried 
up  the  &ce  of  the  clifi^,  and  which  remains  to  the  present  day,  is 
very  curious ;  but  as  it  appears  almost  Certain  that  they  did  not 
approach  the  river  till  where  it  is  hemmed  in  by  low  hills,  and 
which  is  precisely  what  they  would  be  expected  to  do  from  the 
route  taken  and  the  configuration  of  the  valley,  and  as  they 
crossed  about  four   stadia  above  that  point,  the  place  where 
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the  Oreeks  forded  the  river  was  manifestly  beyond  the  said  low 
hills.  * 

Palace  of  Abmsniah  Satbap. — Having  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Oentrites,  the  Greeks  are  described  as  proceeding  through 
Armenia,  over  plains  and  gently  sloping  hills,  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  five  parasangs,  arriving  ultimately  at  a  village  of  consid- 
erable size,  which  oontained  a  palace  for  the  satrap ;  upon  most 
of  the  houses  there  were  towers,  and  provisions  in  great  plenty. 
This  spot,  by  the  distance  given,  would  appear  to  correspond  with 
the  town  now  called  Sa'art  or  Se'ert* 

Thb  Tblbboas. — ^The  Greeks  are  described  as  advancing  from 
the  palace  of  the  Armenian  satrap,  two  days'  journey,  a  distance  of 
ten  parasangs,  until  they  passed  beyond  the  sources  of  the  river 
Tigris.  From  hence  they  advanced,  three  days'  journey,  fifteen 
parasangs,  to  the  river  Teleboas,  a  stream  not  large,  indeed,  but 
of  much  beauty ;  and  there  were  many  villages  on  its  banks.  This 
part  of  the  country  was  called  Western  Armenia. 

There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  identification  of  the  Teleboas, 
which  has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Layard's  going  back  to  the  old 
view  of  the  case.  My  ideas,  as  propounded  from  an  unbiassed 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  are  given  in  the  *^  Travels  in 
the  Track,"  etc.,  in  the  following  words : 

'^Had  the  Greeks  marched  by  the  great  road  from  Sa'art  to 
Bitlis,  the  distance  here  given  at  the  onset  would  take  them  to 
the  difficult  pass  called  the  Darah-i-Tasul,  when  they  would  leave 
behind  them  the  minor  tributaries  to  the  Kharzan-su  (anc.  Ars&- 
nius),  but  only  to  arrive,  after  another  ascent  and  descent,  at  the 
river  Bakiyah  or  of  Bitlia,  the  greatest  of  the  easterly  tributaries 
to  tiie  Tigris.  So  that  Xenophon  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
have  made  the  mistake  reg&rding  the  passing  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris,  besides  that  the  distance  given  from  his  passing  the  head-, 
waters  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  river  Teleboas,  much  exceeds  the 
distance  of  the  Darah-i-Tasul  from  the  Bakiyah  river.  Lastly, 
the  Teleboas  was  a  small  river  with  many  villages  on  its  banks, 
the  Bakiyah  is  not  large,  but  is  so  goodly  a  stream,  that  the  his- 
torian would  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  describe  it  as  small, 
nor  is  it  a  district  in  which  (except  at  Bitlis)  many  villages  prob^ 
ably  ever  existed.  All  these  circumstances  taken  into  considera- 
tion leave  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  ascended  directly  toward  the 
great  chain  of  the  All  Tagb,  the  ancient  Niphates,  in  a  direction 
nearly  north;  by  which  proceeding,  a  journey  of  thirty  miles 
would  have  carried  them  beyond  the  head-waters  of  the  tributaries 
to  the  Hgris,  in  those  districts,  and  another  forty-five  miles  would 
have  brought  them  into  the  valley  of  the  Kara-su,  recognized  by 
many  as  the  Teleboas  of  our  author,  and  situate  in  the  district  of 
Moxoene,  the  present  Mush — apparently  from  the  most  remote 
times  the  seat  of  numerous  towns  and  villages,  and  having  a  large 
poptdstion.    That  this  is  the  only  version  that  can  be  given  to  this 
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portion  of  the  narratiye  is  farther  corrohorated  hj  the  fact  that 
from  the  Teleboas  they  proceeded  through  a  plaiiuwhich.  woald 
not  apply  itself  to  the  river  Bakiyeh  (nor  to  the  river  of  Biilis}, 
both  of  which  are  inclosed  in  deep  and  wooded  mountain  valleys." 

Colonel  Ohesney 's  yiew  of  the  subject  is  as  follows :  ^^  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  journey  of  thirty-eight  hours  from  Se'ert  to  Mush 
by  the  shortest  route  (see  Oolonel  SheiPs  Joarney  from  Tabriz 
through  Kurdistan,  Jour,  of  Roy.  Geo.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  77),  but 
as  the  Greeks  approached  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  theirs  must 
have  been  rather  longer.  About  twenty  hours  would  be  consumed 
on  their  march  to  the  high  ground  in  question ;  and  about  twenty 
hours  more  in  reaching  the  supposed  Teleboas  or  Kara-su  at  the 
village  of  Arisban  near  Mush." 

This  is  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  all,  because  by 
crossing  the  Niphates  to  Mush  instead  of  to  the  valley  of  the  Kara- 
su  at  the  foot  of  the  Nimrud  Tagh,  the  Greeks  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  highway  from  Hazu  to  Mush.  It  may  also  be 
observed  here,  that  had  the  Greeks  intended  keeping  to  the  ooantry 
of  the  Karduchians,  and  passing  the  mountains  by  Bitlis,  they  need 
not  have  fought  their  way  over  the  Oentrites ;  and  Xenophon, 
when  he  speaks  of  passing  above  Tigris,  was,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  well  enough  aware  that  he  was  crossing  the  great  water- 
shed. The  historian  also  distinguishes  the  country  they  had  ad- 
vanced into  as  a  different  region  of  Armenia,  under  its  own  satrap. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  Layard  says,  ^^  Six  marches,  of  live 
parasangs  each,  brought  them  to  the  small  river  Teleboas.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  river  can  not  be  identified  with  the  Kara-su, 
which  would  be  at  least  between  forty  and  fifty  parasangs,  or  from 
eight  to  ten  days'  march  fr^m  Tilleh,  supposing  Xenophon  to  have 
made  the  smallest  possible  deviation  to  the  west."  (This  is  sup- 
posing  the  Greeks  to  have  started  from  Tilleh,  which  is  not  prob- 
able, and  then  to  have  traveled  to  the  Kara-su  by  way  of  Bitlis, 
which  is  left  out  of  the  consideration.)  *^  I  believe,"  continues 
Layard,  "  the  Teleboas  to  have  been  the  river  of  Bitlis.  After  cross- 
ing l;he  low  country  of  Kharzan,  well  described  by  Xenophon  as 
*•  a  plain  varied  by  hills  of  an  easy  ascent,'  the  Greeks  must  neces- 
sarily have  turned  slightly  to  the  eastward  to  reach  the  Bitlis  v^- 
ley,  as  inaccessible  mountains  stopped  all  further  progress."  This 
is  not  the  case ;  Oolonel  Shell,  as  before  quoted,  describes  a  road 
from  Se'ert  of  thirty-eight  hours  to  Mush  direct,  which  does  not 
pass  through  Bitlis :  and  the  Oolonel  adds,  ^^  This  must  be  the  road 
which  Macdonald  Kinneir  supposes  the  Ten  Thousand  to  have 
taken  after  they  crossed  the  river,  which  he  calls  the  Eliabar,  at 
Se'ert"  (Op.  cit.  p.  77.)  Viscount  PoUington  passed  through  the 
Niphates  on  his  journey  from  Erzrum  to  Aleppo  in  1838 ;  and  Mr. 
Oonsul  Brant  did  the  same  on  his  journey  from  Kharput  by  Mnsh 
to  Bitlis.  This  was  by  the  valley  of  the  Kolb-sa  (Handle  waterX 
but  Mr.  Brant  says  there  was  another  road  crossing  tiie  monntaini 
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immediately  soath  of  Mash.  (See  Jqurn.  of  Roy.  Grec^.  Soc.vol. 
ii.  p.  445  et  seq.  and  p.>852  et  seq.)  Either  of  those  roads  woald 
have  been  preferable  to  the  moantain  ronte  through  Kurdistan  by 
Bitlis,  to  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  Layard  remarks,  that  the  text  of  Xenophou  describes  the 
Greeks  as  coming  to,  not  crossing,  the  Teleboas.  This  would  ap* 
ply  itself  alike  to  the  origin  of  the  Kara-su  at  the  foot  of  the  Nim- 
rud  Tagh — to  the  rivulet  of  Mush  or  Ak-su — the  White  Water — a 
tributary  to  the  Kara-su,  or  to  the  rivulet  at  Kizil  Aghaz  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kolb  Tagh.  It  would  scarcely  apply  to  the  river 
of  Bitlis,  with  which  they  would  have  had  to  keep  company  some 
time.  Beyond  either  of  the  above  rivers  there  are  plains,  not  so  at 
the  head  of  the  Bitlis  river,  and  all  these  rivers  are  beyond  the  water- 
shed of  the  Tigris,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  river  of  Bitlis. 

Palaoe  of  TiMBAziTB. — The  Greeks  proceeded  from  the  Tele- 
boas  three  days'  march,  a  distance  of  five  parasangs,  through  a 
plain,  till  they  came  to  a  palace,  with  several  villages  around  it, 
stored  with  abundance  of  provisions.  The  direction  followed  by 
the  Greeks,  after  reaching  the  plains  of  Armenia,  must  be  chiefly 
judged  of  by  the  time  spent  before  they  crossed  the  Euphrates. 
Had  they  pursued  a  direct  northerly  course,  they  could  have 
reached  the  river  in  a  day^s  march,  but  at  a  point  where  it  is 
scarcely  fordable.  Probably  they  were  informed  of  this  fact,  and 
hence  led  to  pursue  a  north-easterly  course  to  where  the  river  was 
sufficiently  fordable,  and  which  was  not  attained  till  the  sources 
of  the  river  are  described  as  being  not  far  off. 

•The  palace  of  Tiribazus  and  surrounding  villages  may,  from  the 
distance  given,  be  at  or  near  the  sites  of  Perak  or  Lis,  north  of 
Lake  iNTazuk,  but  this,  in  the  absence  of  corroborative  information, 
is  naturally  a  merely  speculative  suggestion. 

The  plain  of  Mush  attains  an  average  elevation,  from  my  own 
observations,  of  4200  feet  above  the'^ea,  which  is  some  1800 
feet  below  that  of  Arzrum,  vulgo  Erzrum,  Erzerum,  and  Erzeroom.* 
But  between  the  two,  or  the  valleys  of  the  western  Euphrates  and 
that  of  the  Murad-su,  the  generality  of  the  valleys  and  uplands 
which  attain  their  culminating  point  in  the  Bin  giil  Tagh — ^the 
mountain  of  a  thousand  lakes — ^the  Abus  of  the  Romans — and  on 
which  are  patches  of  perpetual  snow,  are  much  higher. 

The  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the  great  elevation  of 
these  Armenian  uplands  explains  the  extreme  severity  of  the  win- 
ters, which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy ;  so  much  so, 
that  Tournefort,  the  traveler  and  botanist,  suggested  that  it  might 
be  owing  to  so  unnatural  a  cause  as  the  impregnation  of  the  soil 

»  Oriental  manuscripts  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the  present 
capital  of  Armenia  being  Arzrum,  vulgarly  pronoonoed  Enemm.  The  im- 
portance of  the  prefiiL  joatify  us  in  writing  Uie  word  as  it  is  spelled,  not  aa 
It  is  pronounoea. 
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with  sal-ammoniac.  Positive  elevation,  in  which  the  immediate  r&> 
salts  of  a  lower  temperatare  are  increased  by  a  continental  climate, 
and  a  long  continnity  of  open  woodless  tracts,  appears  to  be  the 
main  canses  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Cnrzon,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1842-43  at  Arz- 
mm,  speaking  of  the  intense  cold  ezperi«iced  at  that  city,  the 
present  capital  of  Armenia,  says,  ^^  During  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  naturally  in  the  winter,  the  cold  was  so  severe  that  any  one 
standing  still  for  even  a  very  short  time,  was  frozen  to  death. 
Dead  frozen  bodies  were  frequently  brought  into  the  city ;  and  it  is 
common  in  the  summer,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow,  to  find  nu- 
merous corpses  of  men  and  bodies  of  horses,  who  had  perished  in 
the  preceding  winter.  So  usual  an  event  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
custom,  or  law,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  that  every  snmmer 
the  villagers  go  out  to  the  more  dangerous  passes  and  bury  the 
dead  whom  they  are  sure  to  find.''  (Armenia,  etc.  p.  162.)  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  what  the  Greeks  had  to  suffer  during  a  win- 
ter journey  across  the  uplands  of  Armenia. 

FoBD  OF  THE  EuFHKATES. — ^From  tbeso  villages  an  attack  was 
made  upon  Tiribazus,  who  held  a  pass  that  lay  on  their  way,  after 
which  the  whole  body  set  forward  through  deep  snow,  and  trav- 
eled  three  days'  journey,  through  a  desert  tract  of  country,  a  dis- 
tance  of  fifteen  f arasangs,  to  the  river  Euphrates,  which  they 
passed  without  being  wet  higher  than  the  middle.  *^  The  soiurces 
of  the  river  were  said  to  be  not  far  off." 

Bennell  and  Kinneir  had  both  remarked  that  this  distance  is 
too  great  for  troops  marching  through  deep  snow.  All  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  are,  however,  that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Murad- 
BU  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohar  Bnhar-su,  and  the  river  of 
Khanus  or  Kalah-su,  as  beyond  these  points  there  would  be  so 
much  the  less  water. 

Layard  having  taken  the  Greeks  through  Karduchia  to  BitJis, 
says,  *'''  The  high  road  from  Bftlis  to  Northern  Armenia  would  lead 
in  exactly  thirty  hours,  or  six  marches,  to  the  Euphrates,  which  it 
crosses  near  Earaghal.  I  believe,  therefore,  that,  after  issuing 
from  the  valley  of  iBitlis,  Xenophon  turned  to  the  westward,  leav- 
ing the  lake  of  Wan  a  little  to  the  right,  though  completely  con- 
cealed from  him  by  a  range  of  low  hills.  Skirting  the  western 
foot  of  Nimroud  Dagh  range,  he  passed  through  a  plain  thickly 
inhabited,  abounding  in  well -provisioned  villages,  and  crossed  here 
by  ranges  of  hills.  The  country  still  tallies  precisely  with  Xeno- 
phon's  description."  The  upper  valley  of  the  Xara^u  here  alluded 
to,  certainly  abounds  in  villages,  but  I  saw  no  ranges  of  hills  actu- 
ally crossing  it.  It  is,  however,  commanded  by  low  hills  where  it 
takes  a  westerly  turn. 

Colonel  Obesney  ^i.  229),  says,  ^^  Agreeably  to  the  intention  of 
fording  the  great  rivers  toward  their  sources  (previously  expressed, 
Anab.  iv.  1),  the  Greeks  would  necessarily  proceed  from  the  Tel^ 
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"boas  in  a  noi1;h-eastern  direction,  through  a  very  raonntainons 
tract,  till  they  conld  cross  the  Mui*ad  Ghai :  this  conld  not  have 
been  the  case  before  they  reached  89°  10'  north  latitude,  or  some- 
where about  seventy  miles  from  the  Kara-sn,  which,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  would  require  the  seven  marches  given  by 
Xenophon. 

This  would  identify  the  place  where  the  Greeks  forded  the 
Murad-su  with  a  position  not  far  beyond  the  junction  of  the  river 
of  Khanus  or  the  Kalah-su ;  as  would  indeed  be  deduced  from  the 
general  facts  of  the  case. 

Tbibutaeiks  to  tub  Etiphbates. — ^Frora  the  Euphrates  they 
advanced  three  days'  march,  through  much  snow  and  a  level  plain, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  parasangs :  the  third  day's  march  was  ex- 
tremely troublesome,  as  the  north  wind  blew  full  in  their  faces. 
The  depth  of  the  snow  was  a  fathom ;  so  that  many  of  the  bag- 
gage-cattle and  slaves  perished,  with  about  thirty  of  the  soldiers. 
There  was  plenty  of  wood  at  the  encampment,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  they  had  reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  as  it  is  almost 
only  in  such  situations  that  wood  is  found  in  this  part  of  Armenia. 
The  valley  most  probably  of  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  river  of 
Khanus,  or,  if  further  east,  a  tributary  to  the  Murad-su,  on  the 
plain  of  Arishkart.  If  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  distances  would 
lead  them  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kalah-su  or  river  of  Khanus. 
In  all  these  instances  a  northerly  wind  would  still  have  blown 
more  or  less  in  their  faces. 

ViLiAGES  IN  Khanus  disteiot. — ^From  thence  they  made  one 
day's  irregular  march  through  the  snow,  the  men  affected  with 
hulimia,  snow-blindness,  and  mortification  of  the  toes.  Five  or 
six  geographic  miles  are  as  much  as  can  be  allowed  for  such  a 
march:  and  at  dark  they  arrived  at  a  village  with  a  rampart. 
The  satrap  residing  a  parasang  off,  very  possibly  at  Khanus  Ka- 
lahsi,  which  is  apart  from  the  villages.  A  thermal  spring,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  was  met  with  on  this  day's  march.  Xenophon  with 
the  rear  did  not  get  up  to  the  villages  till  the  next  day.  The  de- 
sci'iption  of  the  houses  of  the  Armenians  corresponds  with  what  is 
observed  in  the  present  day,  they  are  in  part  subterranean,  and 
the  live  stock  herd  with  the  people  during  these  severe  winters. 
As  these  Armenians  had  laid  in  their  stores  for  the  winter,  the 
Greeks  found  plenty  of  provisions,  including  barley-wine,  and  even 
grape-wine,  in  these  villages. 

Professor  Maiden  rather  sharply  criticises  this  identification  of 
Khanns  witJi  the  villages  in  question,  adopted  by  Bennell  also  long 
previously,  but  on  different  grounds.  "  There  is  absolutely  nothing,'* 
he  says,  "  according  to  Mr.  Ainsworth's  notion  of  the  route,  but 
the  existence  of  vUlages  round  the  modern  castle  of  Khanns,  to 
identify  that  district  with  the  group  of  villages  where  the  Greeks 
rested  a  week ;  for  Mr.  Ainsworth  goes  beyond  his  antbor.  when 

14* 
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he  speaks  of  ^  the  palace  of  the  satrap,'  and  would  fain  suppose  the 
modern  castle  to  be  on  the  same  site.'* — ^The  impression  I  received 
and  still  retain,  however,  is  that  the  women  and  girls  at  the  fonnt- 
ain^  when  the  Greeks  told  them  that  they  were  going  to  the  satrap, 
answered  by  informing  them,  that  he  was  about  a  parasang  of^ 
meaning  thereby,  not  that  he  and  his  army  were  hovering  at  that 
distance,  but  that  his  residence  was  there ;  and  having  read  of  the 
palace  of  the  satrap  Orontes  and  of  that  of  Tiribazus  a  few  pages 
before,  I  pictured  to  myself  a  palace  or  castle  for  the  satrap  of  the 
Khanas  district,  more  especially  since  the  chief  of  tliat  district 
dwells  in  a  feudal  castle  to  the  present  day. 

In  identifications  like  these,  the  traveler  often  differs  from  the 
cabinet  geographer  or  scholar,  inasmuch  as  his  identifications  are 
not  only  founded  upon  what  exists,  but  that  he  has  also  in  his 
mind  at  the  same  time  what  he  does  not  enter  into  at  length,  a 
mass  of  negative  matter  as  to  what  does  not  exist.  The  mere 
bare  results  thus  presented  often  do  not  satisfy  the  critic  upon  the 
grounds  given.  When  he  doubts  or  condemns  an  identification, 
however,  upon  such  grounds  he  does  not  take  sufficiently  into 
consideration,  that  the  territory  perhaps  presents  no  other  re- 
sources. Thus,  for  example,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Greeks  held  on  a  due  northerly  course.  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  insist  upon  the  point  that  they  did  not  do  so,  as 
the  north  wind  blew  in  their  faces,  and  they  would,  in  such  a  case, 
reach  the  upper  and  watered  valleys  of  the  Tag  Tagh. 

But  what  has  been  omitted  to  be  explained  in  the  "  Travels  in 
the  Track,"  is  that  these  upper  valleys  of  the  Bin  ^ul  Tagh,  and 
Tag  Tagh,  are  ntterly  unproductive,  except  of  a  little  short  grass, 
and  a  narrow  fringe  or  belt  of  low  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  rivu- 
lets.   They  are  neither  cultivated  nor  inhabited. 

It  seems  much  more  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Greeks  found 
villages  and  cultivation,  and  heard  of  a  satrap's  residence,  where 
there  are  in  the  present  day  villages  and  a  chieftain's  residence, 
than  that  they  found  such  higher  up  the  country,  where  there  are 
none  such  nor  traces  of  such  to  be  met  with,  nor  a  possible  culti- 
vation to  induce  the  natives  to  settle  at  such  a  point. 

The  Akas. — After  stopping  eight  days  at  these  villages,  the 
Greeks  started  under  guidance  of  a  native,  who,  leading  them  three 
days'  marches  without  coming  to  any  villages,  so  irritated  Oheiri- 
eophus  that  he  struck  him,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  running 
away  in  the  night.  From  what  follows  in  the  account  of  their 
journey,  it  appears  tliat  during  these  three  days  the  Greeks  turned 
the  Tag  Tagh,  an  easterly  spur  of  the  Bin  Gul  Tagh,  and  reached 
the  tributaries  of  the  Aras.  This  they  would  do  traveling  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  geographic  miles  in  the  three  days.  The  Bin 
Giil  Tagh,  one  of  the  remarkable  mountains  of  Oentral  Armenia, 
gives  birth  to  the  south,  to  tributaries  to  the  Kurad-su,  to  the  west 
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ftnd  north*west,  to  the  tributaries  to  the  Western  Eaphrates,  and 
to  the  north  and  north-east,  to  tributaries  to  the  Aras. 

JSiver  Phann  or  Abases. — ^Afber  losing  the  guide,  the  Greeks 
are  described  as  proceeding  seven  days^  journey,  five  parasangs 
each  day,  aJang  the  river  Phasis.  I  am  indebted  for  this  important 
correction  of  all  previous  versions  to  Professor  Maiden,  who  has 
published  it  in  the  7th  number  of  the  Classical  Museum,  April, 
1845,  p.  36  et  seq.  There  is,  the  Professor  states,  no  real  ambiguity 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  vapd  in  such  a  context.  The  meaning 
is  the  same  as  in  v,  10.  1,  (7r?,eov  ijfiepag  6vo  irapa  Trpf  yifv,  "they 
sailed  two  days  along  the  coast." 

This  being  admitted,  then,  it  will  be  observed  that  Xenophon, 
who  mistook  the  Aras  for  the  Oolchian  Phasis,  describes  it  as  only 
a  plethruni,  or  a  hundred  feet,  broad,  where  they  joined  it.  This 
would  show  that  it  was  not  far  from  its  sources.  With  suclr  an 
indefinite  point  to  start  from,  and  a  very  uncertain  value  of  the 
parasang  in  a  journey  through  snow,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  off 
85  parasangs  on  the  map.  Allowing,  however,  two  geog.  miles  to 
the  parasang,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, 70  miles  laid  down  on  the  map  to  illastrate  the  routes  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Suter,  Mr.  Brant,  and  Lord  PpUington,  pub- 
lished in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Journ.  of  the  Roy.  Geog,  doc., 
would  carry  the  Greeks  to  the  junction  of  the  Karu-su,  or  river 
of  Oran,  with  the  Aras. 

Professor  Maiden  has  conjectured,  that  having  mistaken  the 
Araxes  for  the  Phasis,  they  followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  lead  them  toward  the  Euxine,  till,  seeing 
that  it  continued  to  flow  eastward,  they  resolved  to  try  a  somewhat 
more  direct  line.  Now,  nothing  would  have  so  aroused  the  Greeks 
to  a  sense  of  the  mistake  they  were  laboring  under  so  much  as 
coming  to  a  large  river  flowing  into  the  Aras  from  the  north,  at 
the  very  same  time  that  the  supposed  Phasis  took  a  bend  rather 
to  the  south  of  east.  Nothing  would  be  left  for  them  in  their  de- 
spair but  (having  crossed  the  Aras  at  its  head)  to  turn  away  from 
it  and  follow  the  course  of  the  new  river  they  had  come  to  north- 
ward toward  its  sources.  The  distances  granted  are,  however, 
very  great,  and  the  very  same  reflections  may  have  forced  them^ 
selves  upon  them  at  the  very  first  stream  they  came  to  which 
flowed  from  the  north — ^the  river  of  Hassan  Kalab.  This  would 
give  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  direct,  and  upward  of  seventy  miles 
by  river  from  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Brant  and  myself  crossed  the 
Aras.  That  river  is  already  at  that  point  fifty  to  sixty  yards  in 
width,  the  current  rapid,  the  water  reaching  above  the  horse's 
girths.  See  Brant's  Journal  (Journ.  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p. 
844).  If  the  Greeks  passed  it  to  the  westward  of  this,  then  (which 
is  not  likely,  as  the  Bin  Gul  Tagh  presented  an  impediment  to  so 
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doing)  the  chances  of  their  not  having  got  heyond  the  jonotionot 
the  Hassan  Kalah  tributary,  is  still  further  increased. 

Colonel  Ghesney's  view  of  this  portion  of  the  retreat  is  as  foU 
lows  C".  229) : 

"  From  hence  (the  Muradnsu),  in  a  north-western  direction,  to 
a  point  where  the  river  Aras,  or  Phasis  of  Xenophon,  is  generally 
fordable,  namely,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hassan  Kalah-sn  and  the 
Bin  Giil-sn,  near  Kupri  Kiui  (Bridge  village),  it  can  not  be  less 
than  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles ;  since  the  shorter  distance  from 
the  latter  point  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Mnrad-su,  near  Kara 
Kilisa  (Black  or  ruined  Church),  is  sixty-six  miles." 

'^It  has  just  been  seen,  that  tlie  distance  in  question  occupied 
thirteen  marches,  or,  including  four  days  not  particularly  men- 
tioned, about  sixty-nine  parasangs.  ■  But,  as  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  were  intended  to  be  road  distances  answering  to  one 
hour,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  an  army  could  not  accom- 
plish much  more  than  about  one  mile  in  each,  especially  through 
snow  so  deep  that  the  whole  of  the  specified  time  must  have  been 
oonsumed  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Araxes ;  even  the 
pressing  marches  through  Mesopotamia  were  leas  than  two  miles 
per  hour.  W.e  are  told  that  it  even  became  necessary  to  tie  bags 
stuffed  with  hay  to  the  horses'  feet  to  prevent  their  sinking."  It 
is  obvious,  that  if  we  admit  such  a  judicious  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  parasang,  under  the  described  circumstances,  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  explaining  the  marches  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Black  Sea  will  be  considerably  diminished,  and  that  the  Greeks, 
notwithstanding  their  seven  days'  journey  along  the  Aras,  as  estab- 
lished by  Brofessor  Maiden,  may  in  reality  have  only  traveled 
some  thirty-five  miles  along  that  river,  and  not  beyond  the  first 
westerly — not  northerly — affluent,  the  river  of  Hassan  Kalahsl 
The  point  at  which  that  river  joins  the  Aras  is  thirty  miles  by  map 
from  where  Mr.  Brant  and  myself  crossed  the  Aras,  but  it  would 
be  a  good  thirty-five  or  more  by  the  river. 

Pass  of  the  Taoohi. — Quitting,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  Aras, 
the  Greeks  advanced  two  days'  journey,  ten  parasangs ;  when  on 
the  pass  that  led  over  the  mountains  into  the  plain,  the  Chalybes, 
Taochi,  and  Phasians  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  progress.^ 
As  soon  as  they  had  gained  this  pass,  and  had  sacrificed  and  erect- 
ed a  trophy,  they  went  down  into  the  plain  before  them,  and 
arrived  at  a  number  of  villages  stored  with  abundance  of  excellent 
provisions.  These  villages  would  apparently  be  situated  in  the 
valley  of  Kara  Gran  or  Kara  Osman,  which  is  watered  by  the 


1  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  ten  miles  were  perfonned  over  the  rockr 
districts  between  Kupri  Kiui  and  Khorasan.  Hamilton  describes  the  road 
as,  after  leaving  Kupri  Eliui,  being  soon  oonfined  to  a  narrow  pass  betwetn 
high  hills  on  the  left  and  the  river  on  the  right  (i.  p.  185). 
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Ejtra-sn.  Kara  Oran  ought  possibly  to  be  read  Kara  Wiran, 
"Black  Ruin." 

Mountain  stronghold  op  the  Taoohians. — From  hence  they 
marched  five  days'  journey,  thirty  parasangs,  to  the  country  of 
the  Taochi,  where  provisions  beginning  to  fail  them,  they  attacked 
one  of  the  fastnesses,  which  is  described  as  containing  no  houses, 
bnt  defended  by  high  rooks,  down  which  the  Taochians  rolled 
great  stones. 

Supposing  the  country  of  the  Taochians  to  correspond  to  that 
which  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  Suwanli  or  Sughanli  Tagh,  if  the 
parasang  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  mile,  in  a  difficult  and 
hostile  country,  this  journey  would  have  only  conducted  the 
Greeks  to  the  head  waters  of  the  river  of  Bardes.  The  forest 
range  of  the  Suwanli  Tagh  is  described  by  Hamilton  as  constitut- 
ing an  important  and  interesting  feature  in  the  geography  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  being  the  only  district  in  which  forests  of  any 
extent  are  to  be  found  for  many  miles  round,  and  its  passage  by 
Bardes  and  Gushlah  is  full  of  natural  obstacles. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  traces  of  the  name  of  Taochi  are 
supposed  to  be  found  i!i  the  Tank  or  Taok  of  the  Turks,  and  Tuchi 
or  Taoutchie  of  the  Georgian  districts.  These  people  and  those 
of  the  little  Kabarda  are  said  by  Oaptain  Stoltzman,  as  quoted  by 
Colonel  Ghesney,  to  still  retire  occasionftUy  into  wattled  inclo^ 
sures. 

OoTTNTKY  OF  THE  Ghalybes. — Hcnoc  they  advanced,  seven 
days'  journey,  a  distance  of  fifty  parasangs,  through  the  country 
of  the  Ghalybes,  who  had  their  dwellings  in  strong  places,  in 
which  they  had  also  laid  up  their  provisions,  so  that  the  Greeks 
could  get  nothing  from  that  country,  but  lived  upon  the  cattle 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Taochi. 

The  distance  from  the  head  waters  of  the  river  of  Bardes  to  the 
main  tributary  to  the  Arpa-(4;iai,  is  as  the  crow  flies  some  forty 
miles,  bnt  by  following  the  road  to  E^ars,  as  the  great  road  doe? 
in  the  present  day,  and  crossing  the  mountains  from  Kara  to  the 
Arpa  chai  at  Kizil  Ghak  Ghak,  it  would  be  upward  of  fifty  miles — 
a  fair  allowance  for  the  fifty  parasangs  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  the  text. 

BivEB  Harpasus. — ^The  Greeks  next  arrived  at  the  river  Har- 
pasus,  the  breadth  of  which  was  four  plethra.  Supposing  the 
modern  Arpa  chai  to  represent  the  Harpasus,  we  have  shown,  that 
the  point  where  the  Greeks  would  be  expected  to  touch  that  river, 
by  the  distances  given,  would  be  at  or  where  the  present  high  road 
from  Arzrum  and  Xars  to  Ardahan  and  Ahkiskah  crosses  it  at 
Xizil  Ghak  Ghak.  It  must  be  already  a  goodly  river  at  such  a 
place,  but  there  are  no  data  for  giving  it  a  widUi  of  four  hundred 
feet.  So  much  obscurity  indeed  pervades  this  part  of  the  route, 
that  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  the 'correctness  of  the  identifica- 
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tion  of  the  Harpasns  of  Xenophoa  with  the  inodem  Arpa-cfatt, 
and  with  Colonel  Ghesney  and  Layard  to  consider  that  the  histow 
rian  applied  that  name  to  the  rirer  now  called  the  Jiirak<«a  oi 
Tchornk-^n,  and  which  was  called  in  later  times  the  Apsarns  and 
Acampsis.  The  Jorok  in  the  lower  part  of  its  conree  would  pre- 
sent a  width  fully  of  foor  hundred  feet 

GouHTBT  or  THE  ScYTHUii. — ^Heuco  they  proceeded  through 
the  territory  of  the  Scythini,  four  days'  journey,  making  twenty 
parasangs,  over  a  level  tract,  until  they  came  to  some  villages,  in 
which  £ey  halted  three  days,  and  collected  provisions. 

The  distance  here  ^ven,  allowing  ahout  1  1-2  miJe  for  the  para- 
sang,  would  carry  the  Greeks  up  the  valley  of  the  Arpa-chai  across 
the  watershed  of  that  river,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  river  of 
Olti,  a  trihutary  to  the  Jumk-sn,  to  about  the  site  of  Olti  itself. 
Or  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  crossed  the  oomitry  that  in- 
tervenes between  the  river  of  Olti  and  the  Arazes  in  a  more  direct 
line  to  the  Jumk-su,  nearly  tonching  Hamilton's  route,  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  rivers  of  Karman,  Liesgaf^  Turtnm,  and  Yani  Kiui, 
a  line  of  country  which  Hamilton's,  and  still  more  lately  Mr. 
Oarzon's  descriptions  show  to  be  wooded,  focky,  predpitons,  and 
most  difficult. 

Orrr  of  Gtmnias. — From  this  place  they  advanced  four  days' 
journey,  twenty  parasad^  to  a  large,  rich,  and  populous  city,  called 
Gymnias,  froqi  which  the  governor  of  the  country  sent  the  Greeks 
a  guide,  to  conduct  them  through  a  region  at  war  with  the  people. 

The  distance  given  of  twenty  parasangs,  allowing  11-2  mile  per 
parasang,  would  carry  the  Greeks  along  the  valley  of  the  Olti 
river  and  up  that  of  the  Jumk-su  to  Ispir  or  Ispira,  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  described  at  length  by  Hamilton  in  his  Researches 
(vol.  i.  p.  219  et  seq.). 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  supposing  Mount  Theches  to  cor- 
respond to  Tekiya  Tagh,  it  is  aboat  sixty  miles  thence  to  Ispir, 
following  the  valley  of  the  Jornk-su ;  this  in  five  days  would  give 
an  average  of  twelve  miles  a  day,  which  the  Greeks  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  got  over  in  a  route  that  did  not  present  so  many 
difficulties  as  usual 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  will  require  fnrther  corroborative 
testimony  before  Gymnias  can  be  admitted  to  be  the  same  as  the 
modem  Ispir. 

Mount  Theohbs. — On  the  fifth  day  from  Gymnias,  distances 
not  given,  they  came  to  a  mountain,  the  name  of  which  was  The* 
ches,  and  whence,  to  their  great  delight,  the  Greeks  saw  the  sea. 

The  distance  allowed  between  Mount  Theches  and  the  country 
of  the  Macrones,  which  in  such  a  country  did  not  much  exceed 
twenty  miles,  places  Mount  Theches  between  the  Juruk-su,  the 
river  of  Baiburt,  and  the  Knrash  Tagh.  It  is  in  the  present  day 
called  Takiya  Tagh,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  llieGhes,  or 
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Thecbes  of  it,  'or  it  may  simply  mean  the  monntain  of  the  monas- 
tery. This  is  the  name  also  given  to  it  by  Hamilton,  who  adds  a 
sketch  of  a  remarkable  mountain  castle  near  Takiya.  Mr.  Vivien 
de  St.  Martin  calls  the  mountain  in  his  map  Hak  Mesdjidy  Tagb. 
This  name,  like  that  of  Takiya,  refers  to  some  holy  edifice  ex- 
isting, at  the  spot,  and  indicates  that  tradition  has  preserved  the 
character  impated  to  the  moontaia  by  Xenophon  down  to  existing 
times. 

Country  op  the  Maobones. — ^From  Mount  Thecbes  the  Greeks 
advanced  three  days'  journey,  a  distance  of  ten  parasangs,  through 
the  country  of  the  Macrones.  On  the  first  day  they  came  to  a 
river  which  divided  the  territory  of  the  Macrones  from  that  of  the 
Scytbini.  On  their  right  they  had  an  eminence  extremely  difficult 
of  access,  and  on  their  left  another  river,  into  which  the  boundary 
river  which  they  had  to  cross  emptied  itself. 

Allowing  11-2  geo.  miles  to  the  parasang  in  this  difficult  coun- 
try, the  country  of  the  Macrones  would  correspond  to  the  mount- 
ain land  that  lies  between  Gumush  Khana  or  the  silver  mines, 
and  the  Kara  Darah-su,  the  Hyssus  of  Arrian's  Periplus.  This 
mountain  is  called  Korash  Tagh  in  Brant's  map  of  1836.  The 
river  to  which  they  came  would  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
river  beyond  Kalah  Kiui,  or  castle  village,  one  of  the  bead  tribu- 
taries of  the  Kharshut  river,  or  river  of  Gumush  Khana,  into  which 
the  river  of  Kalah  Kiui  itself  flows  from  the  left.  As  the  Greeks 
crossed  the  boundary  river  above  its  junction  with  the  river  to  the 
left,  this  very  fact  of  its  being  in  such  a  direction  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  a  stream  flowing  westward,  and  not  eastward. 
Had  it  bad  an  easterly  flow,  and  yet  been  to  the  left  hand,  it  must 
have  joined  the  boundary  river  before  the  Greeks  crossed  it. 

OouNTBT  OF  THB  CoLOHiANS. — ^Tho  Macroucs  conducted  the 
Greeks  through  their  country  for  thre#  days,  until  they  brought 
them  to  the  confines  of  the  Oolchians.  At  this  point  there  was  a 
range  of  hills  high,  but  accessible,  and  upon  them  the  Oolchians 
were  drawn  up  in  array.  Having  passed  the  summit,  the  Greeks 
encamped  in  a  number,  of  villages  containing  abundance  of  pro- 
visions. 

These  villages,  from  the  distance  traveled  the  next  day  to  Trebi- 
zond,  manifestly  correspond  with  the  Greek  villages  which  occupy, 
at  the  present  day  the  head  of  the  valley,  whence  a  very  precipitous 
road  leads  down  from  the  Kohat  or  Kolat  Tagh  (qusare  Kulak 
Tagh,  mountain  of  the  pass),  of  Brant's  map  (Journ.  of  Roy.  G«o. 
Soc.  vol.  vi.),  and  the  Kara  Kaban  of  Hamilton,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  range  on  which  the  Oolchians  had. posted  them- 
selves. 

The  rivulet  in  question  is  called  Surmel  in  Hamilton's  map, 
where  one  of  the  villages  is  marked  as  Jivislik.  (Kara  Kapan  ana 
Djevisi^  of  St.  Martin's  map).    It  is  recorded  in  my  own  notes 
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as  Mnhniji — ^wooded  valley  with  Greek  villages,  and  a  bridge  over 
the  rivulet,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kara  Kapan. 

.Tbebizonb. — ^From  the  villages  of  the  Oolchians,  the  Greeks 
proceeded  two  days'  march,  seven  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  Trebi- 
zond,  a  Greek  city  of  large  population,  on  the  Enxine  Sea;  a 
colony  of  Sinope,  but  lying  in  the  territory  of  the  Golchians. 
Here  they  staid  thirty  days,  encamping  in  the  villages  of  the 
Golchians. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  sketching  ont  a  posuble  line  of  travel 
through  the  countries  of  the  Taochians,  Ghalybes,  Scythians,  Ma- 
cronians,  and  Golchians,  a  region  as  yet  little  investigated,  that 
other  explanations  might  be  admitted.  One  of  these  is,  that  the 
Greeks  took  a  more  central  line,  between  the  Aras  and  the  Jnmk- 
sn.  This  is  not  at  all  improbable.  Hamilton  explored  this  coontry 
from  Bardes  to  Ispira,  and  found  it  so  mountainous  and  difficult, 
as  to  fully  account  for  a  very  great  lapse  of  time  in  traversing  it 
in  almost  a  direct  line.  The  difficulty  that  would  remain  to  ac- 
count for  here,  would  be  the  account  given  of  the  Greeks  having 
arrived  at  the  Harpasus  where  it  was  four  plethra  in  breadth. 
But  may  not  this  have  been  the  Bardes-su  or  the  river  of  Narman, 
or  some  other  river,  not  yet  correctly  delineated  on  the  maps  in 
the  interval  between  the  Juruk-su,  the  Aras,  the  Olti  river,  and 
the  river  of  Ears  ?  Golonel  Ohesney  is  with  a  still  greater  degree 
of  probability  inclined  to  identify  the  Harpasus  with  the  Juruk- 
su  or  Tchomk-su — ^variously  designated  as  th^  Apsarus  and 
Acampsis  by  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  prolonged  marches  made  by  the  Greeks 
between  the  Aras  and  the  Euxine,  Colonel  Ghesney  offers  the  fol- 
lowing general  explanations. 

"  On  the  second  day  after  crossing  the  latter  river  (the  Araxes^, 
which  Golonel  Ghesney  supposes  to  have  been  crossed,  as  previ- 
ously observed,  near  Kupri  Kiui,  the  Greeks  discovered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  countries,  namely,  the  Ghalybeans, 
the  Taochians,  and  the  Phasians,  assembled  to  dispute  their  pass- 
age, and  occupying  strong  ground,  probably  between  the  territory 
of  the  two  last. 

Here,  as  when  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  previously  occurred, 
the  eminences  were  gained  by  an  attack  made  in  the  flank  by 
volunteers ;  and  the  disheartened  defenders  having  fled  with  loss, 
the  Greeks  got  possession  of  some  well-stored  villages  in  advance. 

During  the  succeeding  five  marches  of  thirty  parasangs,  made 
through  the  territory  of  the  Taochians,  provisions  were  scarce,  it 
being  the  custom  of  the  country  people  to  place  their  supplies  in 
secret  fastnesses,  probably  wattled  inclosures,  such  as  those  still  in 
use  in  the  Little  Kabarda,  and  district  of  Tuchi.  One  of  these  in- 
trenchments,  containing  a  number  of  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep,  was, 
however,  taken  after  a  prolonged  resistance;  during  which  the 
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women  ohose  to  perish  rather  than  fall  into  the  power  oi  the 
Greeks.    . 

The  latter  now  proceeded  a  distance  of  fifty  parasangs  through 
the  territory  of  the  Ohalybeans  to  the  river  Harpaaus,  which  they 
accomplished  in  seven  marches ;  notwithstanding  the  difficnlties 
cansed  by  the  most  warlike  and  the  most  troublesome  people 
hitherto  encounter^.  The  system  of  hostilities  pursued  chiefly 
consisted  in  constantly  harassing  the  rear ;  but  when  pr^ped  in 
turn,  they  retreated  to  fastnesses  in  which  their  provisions  were 
secured :  so  that  the  Greeks  would  have  been  starved  by  their 
systematic  and  persevering  opposition,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
supply  of  cattle  taken  from  the  Taochians. 

The  difSculties  experienced  by  Rennell,  Ainsworth,  and  other 
commentators  in  following  this  part  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, will  be  greatly  lessened  if  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  daily 
marches,  through  deep  snow  in  January,  the  army  being  also 
harassed  by  the  Ohalybeans,  must  have  been  very  short.  From 
the  supposed  crosHing.place  on  the  Aras,  keeping  a  little  way 
northward  of  the  direct  line,  it  is  about  110  miles  to  the  Tchoruk; 
8U  (Juruk-su)  or  Acampsis,  near  Kara  Aghatch,  which  would 
coincide  with  the  fourteen  marches  given  by  Xenophon,  as  does 
also  the  position  of  the  river  in  question  with  the  Harpasus ;  the 
last  seven  marches  being,  as  we  are  informed,  through  the  country 
of  the  Ohalybeans,  the  Ohaldeans  of  Strabo  (xii.  549). 

This  probably  was  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Tchildir ; 
for  the  Ohaldeans,  as  a  separate  people,  occupied  a  tract  next  to 
the  Oolchians,  which  was,  however,  afterward  extended  to  Pontus, 
and  formed  a  considerable  kingdom  under  Mithridates. 

Quitting  the  river  Harpasus,  twenty  parasangs,  made  in  four 
marches,  brought  the  Greeks  to  a  halting-place  at  some  villages, 
possibly  near  the  present  town  of  Baiburt,  in  which  they  remained 
three  days  to  obtain  provisions.  From  hence,  apparently  proceed- 
ing toward  the  western  pass  through  the  great  northern  chain, 
they  made  twenty  parasangs  in  three  additional  marches,  to  the 
rich  and  well-inhabited  city  of  Gymnias.  Possibly  this  place  may 
now  be  represented  by  the  small  town  of  Gemeri  on  the  Kara-su, 
an  affluent  of  the  river  Frat ;  in  which  case  the  distance  thither, 
being  about  60  miles,  would  occupy  seven  or  eight  marches  along 
the  slope  of  the  Paryadres,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  or,  as  it  is 
stated,  through  the  country  of  the  Scythinians.  This  appears  to 
be  the  only  trace  of  that  ephemeral  power,  which  commenced 
with  the  Sac89  or  Scythians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes ;  from 
whence  the  people  extended  their  name  and  authority  over 
Imiretia,  Oolchis,  Georgia,  the  Oaucasus,  Media,  Persia,  and  even 
Palestine;  according  to  Herodotus,  the  same  people  ruled  Asia 
durinff  twenty-eight  years. 

On  leaving  Gymnias,  the  guide  furnished  by  the  satrap  of  the 
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district  deligiited  the  Greeks  by  sftying  that  he  would  forfeit 
head  if  he  did  not  show  them  the  sea  in  five  marchea ;  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  fifth  day,  in  ascending^  the  holy  mountain  of  The- 
ches,  the  Greeks  gave  a  tremendons  shont  of  surprise  and  delight, 
on  &iding  his  promise  realized.  The  mountain  alluded  to  may  be 
the  present  Granr  Tagh  (from  the  summit  of  which  Ck>lonel  Ohes- 
ney  saw  the  sea  in  1881);  and  from  hence  to  T.arabuzun,  although- 
the  di|^t  distance  is  not  great,  the  journey  occupied  five  days  with 
good  horses.  This  was  owing  to  thO'  necessity  of  passing  along 
what  in  reality  is  more  a  winding  chasm  than  a  mountain  valley 
in  tbe  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word ;  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  marches  through  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia  often  must  have  presented  difficulties  and 
caused  delays  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of  explauation. 

Ganr  Tagh  is  not,  however,  the  only  mountain  in  this  part  of  the 
country  from  which  the  Euzine  may  be  seen,  for  the  guide  inform- 
ed the  author  that  it  was  visible  from  three  other  peaks,  namely, 
the  Zigani  mountain,  two  hours  N.  W.  of  Godol ;  again,  with  a 
}nore  extensive  view,  from  Fililein,  two  hours  on  the  other  side 
of  Gk>dol  toward  Gumish  Khanah ;  and  lastly,  at  the  higher  peak 
of  Karagul,  three  hours  southward  of  the  latter. 

The  name  of  the  first,  ^^  Infidel  mountain,"  and  its  position  with 
respect  to  Tarabazun,  claim  for  it  the  honor  of  representing  the 
holv  Theches ;  the  localities  also  appear  to  correspond  to  the  de- 
scription. Xenophon  tells  us  that  in  the  first  day  they  came  to  a 
river  separating  the  Macronians  from  the  Scythinians;  and  on 
this,  which  disembogued  into  another  river,  the  Macronians  were 
drawn  up  to  dbpute  the  passage.  A  negotiation,  followed  by  a 
treaty,  produced,  however,  friendship  with  that  people. 

Eleven  or  twelve  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Gaur  Tagh  (visible  from 
thence)  is  the  village  of  Damajnla,  which  is  situated  near  the 
meeting  of  four  valleys  and  two  rivers.  One  of  the  latter  coming 
from  the  N.  W.  has  remarkably  steep  banks,  rising  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  with  hills  above,  of  difficult  ascent  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  a  chain  of  more  accessible  shoulders  on  the  opposite ; 
both  are  covered  with  firs,  and  silver  poplars  of  small  size.  This 
valley  would  have  been  met  during  the  first  day's  march  from 
Ganr  Tagh,  and  troops  posted  on  the  opposite  sides  would  be 
within  speaking  distance,  although  they  must  have  been  com- 
pletely separated  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ravine.  Peace 
being  concluded,  the  Greeks  were  conducted  by  this  people  during 
the  succeeding  three  marches  through  the  remainder  of  their 
territory ;  no  doubt  following  the  valleys  of  Damoulee  and  Grodol, 
till  at  the  termination  of  the  latter,  and  about  thirty-one  miles 
from  Damajnla,  they  entered  that  of  Gumush  Khanah,  a  little 
northward  of  the  town  of  this  name. 

The  great  and  deep  valley  in  question  runs  northward  frt>m 
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thenoe  along  the  foot  of  the  Oolchian  monntainB  for  about  twelve 
miles,  where  an  abntment  of  the  latter,  called  Karakaban,  crosses 
it  near  Zigani,  at  an  elevation  of  5800  feet,  and  the  pass  thns 
formed  was  occupied  in  force  by  the  Oolchians. 

Being  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  latter,  the  Macronians  re- 
turned to  their  own  countiy,  a  distance  of  about  forty-three 
miles,  which  would  con'espond  with  the  three  marches  made  in  a 
more  favorable  season  (February)  than  the  preceding  part  of  the 
march.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  stronger  barrier  or  a  more 
formidable  position  than  that  which  here  presented  itself,  to  ex- 
ercise the  talent  and  display  the  unshaken  intrepidity  of  the 
Grecian  chief.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
numbers  by  which  it  was  occupied,  the  Greeks,  even  could  they 
h^kve  passed  the  latter  unbroken,  would  have  been  out-flanked  had 
they  attacked  in  line.  But  Xenopho.n,  without  hesitation,  turned 
this  circumstance  to  his  own  advantage,  by  a'  master-piece  of 
tactics  hitherto  unequaled.  < 

The  Greeks  were  formed  in  eleven  columns,  three  of  which, 
each  consisting  of  600  targeteers  and  archers,  occupied  the  flanks 
and  center ;  these  ascended  the  hill  at  such  distances  from  one 
another  that  Xenophon  not  only  outstretched  the  flanks  of  the 
Oolchians,  but  .was  also  prepared  to  attack  them  in  rear,  if,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  they  had  stood  the  shock  and  maintained 
their  ground.  At  first  the  Oolchians  advanced,  but  before  they 
closed  with  the  Greek  columns,  they  opened  right  and  left,  and 
eventually  fled  in  disorder,  abandoning  the  well-stored  villages  in 
their  rear. 

After  three  days'  halt,  suffering  from  the  quantity  and  nature 
of  the  honey,  which,  from  the  abundance  of  uie  Azalea  pontica, 
the  Rhododendron  ponticum,  and  the  hellebore,  in  this  fine  coun- 
try, affects  the  brain  for  a  time,  the  Greeks,  in  two  marches  of 
seven  parasangs,  reached  the  villages,  near  Tarabuzun  (Trebizond). 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  230  et  seq.) 

Oolonel  Ohesney's  explanation  gains  a  manifest  advantage  in 
simphcity  of  detail  over  mine,  by  his  not  taking  the  Greeks  out 
of  the  way  to  reach  the  Arpa-chai,  Hamilton's  Harpasus,  but  it 
loses  it  again  by  going  out  of  the  way  to  the  westward  to  the 
Gaur  Tagh,  because  the  Oolonel  saw  the  sea  from  that  point.  It 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  many  heights  of  the  mountains  east 
as  well  as  west  of  the  river  of  Gumush  Khanah,  from  whence  the 
sea  can  be  discerned.  In  this  part  of  the  retreat,  where  probably 
the  points  will  never  be  all  definitively  settled,  that  explanation 
which  presents  the  greatest  degree  of  simplicity,  and  at  the  same 
time  meets  most  closely  all  the  exigences  of  the'case,  will  be  the 
one  which  will  ultimately  meet  with  the  most  general  acceptance. 

M.  Yivien  de  Saint  Martin,  in  his  admirable  Miatoire  des  Dicau* 
vertes  G^ographiquea  (tome  ii.  p.  324),  after  identifying  Gymniaa 
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with  a  Tillage  called  Djinnia,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  about  six  leagues  from  Arzmm  to  the  westward,  says: 

*^  The  body  of  the  Greeks  having  left  Gymnias  or  Djinnia,  on 
the  Upper  Euphrates,  must  have  ascended  the  Kop  Tagb,  de- 
scended the  Massa  Deressi  (Marsah  Darahsi)  or  river  of  Baibnrt, 
then  re-ascended  up  the  course  of  the  river  of  Balakhor  (Balak 
Eur,  ^^Fish  streajn?'')  to  the  Takiya  Tagh,  where  the  name  of 
Theches  is  still  preserved.  From  thence  they  descended  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Balak  Hur,  which  led  them  to  the  precipitous 
chain  of  the  Kolat  Tagh,  evidently  the  same  as  the  mountain  of 
the  Oolchians  of  Xenophon ;  this  cludn  separates  the  two  water- 
sheds, which  pour  their  waters  to  the  south  in  the  Upper  Tchomk 
or  river  of  Ispir,  to  the  north  directly  to  the  Black  Sea,  toward 
the  coast  of  Trebizond.  The  divers  circumstances  of  the  narrative 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  leave  the  least  doubt  upon  this  itinerary, 
of  which  nature  lias  marked  the  features  in  an  inef&ceable  man- 
ner in  this  country  of  deeply  contrasted  configurations.'' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  for  fear  of  misconception  it  may  be 
as  well  to  remark  that  this  identification  of  the  Kolat  Tagh  with 
the  mountain  of  the  Oolchians,  upon  the  strength  of  the  name, 
will  not  be  received  by  scholars  in  this  country. 

Professor  Maiden,  after  recurring  to  the  mistake  made  by  Major 
Rennell,  Kinneir,  and  myself  in  supposing  that  the  Greeks 
marched  seven  days  after  the  guide  ran  away  from  them  before 
they  reached  the  Phasis ;  adds, 

*^  Rennell,  however,  has  probably  fallen  into  a  further  mistake 
in  thinking  that  the  Greeks  did  not  cross  the  Harpasus ;  for  this 
seems  to  be  his  opinion.  He  supposes  that  they  came  to  the  river 
between  its  confiux  with  the  Araxes  and  the  conflux  of  the  river 
of  Kara  with  the  other  streams  that  form  it,  and  then  turned  back 
from  it  toward  the  west ;  so  that  their  subsequent  marches  for 
four  days  were  still  between  the  Harpasus  and  the  Phasis  or 
Araxes ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  identify  the  city  of  Gymnias  with  a 
modern  town  on  the  latter  river.  Xenophon  certainly  does  not 
say  distinctly  that  they  crossed  the  Harpasus,  but  his  language 
implies  it.  He  says,  ^  After  this  the  Greeks  arrived  at  the  river 
Harpasus,  which  was  four  hundred  feet  broad.  Thence  they 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Scythini,'  etc.  (iv.  7. 18).  He 
does  not  say  that  they  did  not  cross  it,  and  the  notice  of  the 
breadth  of  the  river  is  not  much  to  the  purpose  unless  they  did 
cross  it ;  and  besides,  he  uses  the  very  same  language  with  respect 
to  rivers  which  were  certainly  crossed.  (See  i.  4,  §§  9  and  19 ; 
and  iv.  4,  §§  8  and  7.) 

"  But,  if  they  crossed  it,  it  was  probably  the  branch  called  the 
river  of  Ears  which  they  crossed,  not  the  stream  below  the  junc- 
tion of  this  branch  with  those  to  the  east  of  it ;  otherwise,  we 
should  have  them  still  persevering  in  their  mistaken  easterly  oonrse ; 
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and  they  wonld  have  had  to  cross  the  eastern  branch  on  their  way 
back  toward  the  west.  In  crossing  the  riyer  of  Kars  they  would 
be  going  northward ;  and  if  they  then  tamed  westward,  they  would 
fall  in  with  no  considerable  river  till  they  came  to  the  Apsaras  or 
Shornk  (Jnmk),  which  accords  with  Xenophon*s  narrative ;  the 
8homk  being  identified  with  the  river  of  the  Macrones. 

^^  After  examining  all  the  circnmstances  of  the  story,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  Greeks  to  have  crossed  the  Phasis  at  the  point  which 
Kennell  indicates,  near  the  modern  bridge  of  Koban  Knpri  (same 
as  Enpri  Kini),  or  perhaps  even  nearer  to  its  source ;  and  then, 
in  conseqnenoe  of  their  confusion  between  the  two  rivers  Phasis, 
to  have  turned  eastward,  and  marched  seven  days  along  its  north- 
ern bank,  and  even  when  they  left  the  river  to  have  inclined  but 
little  toward  the  north,  and  to  have  reached  the  Harpasus  about 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  Kars  with  the  other  branches,  thus 
traversing  the  diagonal  of  the  space  between  the  Araxes  and 
the  Arpa-su,  we  assign  them  a  march,  which  in  winter,  through 
an  unknown  country,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy, 
might  well  occupy  the  time  given  for  it.  The  time  is  twenty-one 
days^;  and  the  distance  from  point  to  point  in  a  straight  line,  if  the 
Greeks  had  not  kept  to  the  river-side  for  the  first  seven  days,  would 
be  about  120  miles.  If  we  admit,  therefore,  a  very  reasonable  ac- 
count of  deviation  from  the  direct  course,  and  allow  that  the  length 
of  the  days*  marches  has  either  been  overrated  by  Xenophon,  or 
exaggerated  by  errors  of  the  transcribers,  the  difficulties  seem  to 
be  removed. 

"  The  problem  which  remains  is  to  fix  the  position  of  the  city  of 
Gymnias  north  of  the  river  of  Kars."  (The  Classical  Museum, 
No.  vii.  p.  41  et  seq.) 

The  most  superficial  glance  at  the  map  published  by  the  Boy. 
Geog.  Soc.  to  illustrate  routes  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Brant,  Idr. 
Suter,  and  Lord  Pollington,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  their  Journal, 
would  satisfy  Professor  Maiden  that  it  was  along  the  Bin  Giil  su, 
or  Upper  Aras,  that  the  Greeks  would  have  performed  their  seven 
days'  journey,  and  not  on  the  Kalah-su,  which  they  joined  at  Ku- 
pri  Kiui,  where  I  suppose  them  to  have  terminated  their  seven 
days'  march,  having  Professor  Maiden's  correction  in  mind.  I 
quite  agree,  however,  with  the  Professor,  that  the  correct  determin- 
ation of  the  position  of  Gymnias  will  do  much  toward  elucidating 
this  most  abstruse  part  of  the  narrative,  and  the  determination 
may  yet  be  expected,  from  the  constant  progress  that  geographical 
and  archffiological  research  are  making  in  the  East. 

The  question  has,  indeed,  been  much  narrowed  in  its  compass 
already,  from  the  day  when  Rennell  conceived  that  the  Greeks, 
having  lost  their  way,  wandered  up  and  down  after  crossing  tho 
Araxes.    A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  physical  charao^ 
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ters  of  northern  Armenia  has  shown  it  to  be  a  ootintry  pecidisrlj 
difficnlt  to  travel  in — a  constant  suooession  of  hills  and  Yalle7»— 
precipices  and  ravines — ^rocky  ledges  and  foaming  torrents. 

Mr.  Oarzon,  who  has  given  a  very  picturesque  aooount  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  traveling  from  Arzmm  to 
Trebizond,  in  his  little  work  on  Armenia,  mentions  having  met 
a  rich  Persian  merchant  on  the  2nd  of  January,  at  a  hot^  called 
Khaderaoh  Khan,  who  had  been  eighteen  days  on  the  road  from 
Trebizond;  which  was  thirty-two  hours  of  Tartar  posting.  At  tiie 
pass  of  Husha-Bunar  he  also  came  upon  a  party  of  Persians,  seated 
on  the  ledge  of  a  precipice,  looking  despairingly  at  a  nnmber  of 
their  baggage-horses  which  had  tumbled  over,  and  were  wallowing 
in  the  snow  many  hundred  feet  below.  At  the  Zigana  Tagh,  a 
whole  caravan  had  been  overwhelmed  in  an  avalanche.  Whw 
these  difficulties  come  to  be  better  appreciated,  it  will  be  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Greeks  should,  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  the 
natives  in  open  hostilities  to  them,  have  spent  so  much  time  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

^^  We  have  not,^*  says  Layard,  "  I  conceive,  sufficient  data  in 
Xenophon^s  narrative  to  identify  with  any  degree  of  certainty  his 
route  after  crossing  the  Euphrates.  We  know  that  about  twenty 
parasangs  from  that  river,  the  Greeks  encamped  near  a  hot  springy 
and  this  spring  might  be  recognized  in  one  of  the  many  which 
abound  in  the  country.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Greeks  took 
the  road  still  used  by  caravans  through  the  plains  of  Hinnis  (Kha- 
nus)  and  Hassan-Ealah,  as  offering  the  fewest  difficulties.  But 
what  rivers  are  we  to  identify  with  the  Phasis  and  Harpasus,  the 
distance  between  the  Euphrates  and  Phasis  being  seventy  para- 
sangs, and  between  the  Phasis  and  Harpasus  ninety-five,  and  the 
Harpasus  being  the  larger  of  the  two  rivers  ?  I  can  not  admit  that 
the  Greeks  turned  to  the  west  and  passed  near  the  site  of  the  mo- 
dern Erzeroom.  There  are  no  rivers  in  that  direction  to  answer 
the  description  of 'Xenophon.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  came  to  the 
high  mountain,  and  beheld  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty-two  parasangs  from  Trebizond.  Had  they  taken 
either  of  the  three  modem  roads  from  Erseroom  to  the  coast,  and 
there  are  no  others,  they  must  have  seen  the  Enxine  in  Uie  im' 
mediate  vicinity  of  Trebizond,  certainly  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
parasangs  from  that  city.  I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  believe, 
that  either  the  Greeks  took  a  very  tortuous  course  after  leaving  the 
Euphrates,  making  daily  but  little  actual  progress  toward  the 
great  end  of  their  arduous  journey,  the  sea-coast,  or  that  there  is 
a  considerable  error  in  the  amount  of  parasangs  given  by  Xeno- 
phon ;  that  the  Harpasus  must  be  the  Tcherouk  (JurukX  ^^^  the 
Phasis,  either  the  Araxes  or  the  Xur ;  and  that  Mount  ThecheSi 
the  holy  mountain,  from  which  the  Greeks  beheld  the  sea,  was  ha- 
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tween  Batnn  and  Trebizond,  the  army  having  followed  the  ralley 
of  the  Tcherouk,  but  leaving  it  before  reaching  the  site  of  the 
modern  port  on  the  Black  Sea."     (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  65.) 

This  is,  at  all  events,  an  uncompromising  statement  of  the  ob- 
scurities that  envelop  this  part  of  the  retreat,  if  it  is  not  a  lucid 
record  of  the  details.  Colonel  Ohesney  having  seen  the  sea  with  his 
own  eyes  from  the  Gaur  or  Jawur  Tagh,  is  an  answer  to  one  objec- 
tion— ^that  it  could  certainly  not  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than 
six  or  seven  parasangs  from  Trebizond.  With  regard  to  other  diffi- 
culties, Layard  would  throw  the  whole  subject  back  again  to  the 
dark  period  that  preceded  the  investigations  of  Kennell  and  Kin- 
neir.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  what  heSt  been  added  to  those 
able  and  conscientious  researches,  and  the  patience  and  zeal  of 
fature  inquirers  will,  most  assuredly,  sift  what  is  good  from  all 
these  statements,  will  expunge  that  which  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  time,  and  will  arrive  ultimately  at  some  clear  and  satisfactory 
conclusions  regarding  these  very  remarkable  Armenian  wanderings. 

Oebasus. — ^The  Greeks  recruited  themselves  at  Trebizond,  till 
the  supplies  furnished  by  the  surrounding  country  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  then,  only  a  portion  of  the  necessary  shipping  having 
been  obtained,  they  embarked  their  women  and  children,  with  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  under  the  two  oldest  generals,  Philesius  and 
Sophsanetus,  while  the  remainder  proceeded  by  land ;  and  in  three 
marches  they  reached  the  Greek  city  Oerasus,  or,  more  correctly, 
Kerasus.  Hamilton  has  shown  that  the  ancient  Kerasus  does  not 
correspond  with  the  modern  Kirasunt,  but  that  the  site  must  be 
Bought  for  at  the  rivulet  of  Kirasun  Darah-su,  about  eight  miles 
from  Gape  Yurus,  and  not  quite  forty  from  Trebizond.  Consider- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  country,  it  is  not  likely.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney  remarks,  that  a  greater  distance  could  have  been  accomplished 
in  three  days. 

The  Mossyncboi — ^The  territory  of  the  Mossynosci  or  Mosohi, 
in  which  the  Greeks  became  engaged  in  a  struggle  that  had  nearly 
been  disastrous  to  them,  appears  to  have  stretched  from  a  little 
distance  westward  of  Trebizond,  to  the  district  of  Phamacia,  or 
upward  of  seventy  miles  along  the  coast.  The  fort  or  citadel  of 
these  fierce  people  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cerasus.  These  Mossynoeci — the  Mossyni  of  Pliny  and  of  Pom- 
ponius  Mela — and  who  are  said  to  derive  their  name  from  the 
wooden  turrets  or  the  trees  they  dwelt  in,  are  described  as  being 
the  most  barbarous  people  the  Greeks  met  with  during  the  whole 
of  their  journey. 

The  Chalybss. — The  Greeks  were  eight  days  traveling  through 
the  territory  of  the  Mossynceoi,  after  which  they  came  to  that  of 
the  Chalybes.  These  were  subject  to  the  Mossynoecians,  and  far 
from  being  numerous,  they  lived  by  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and 
were  mixed  with  the  Tibardnians.     Hamilton  found  the  poor  na- 
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tires  cf  the  coast  occapied  in  the  present  day  in  eztraeting  iron 
from  the  snperficial  soU,  not  exactly  at  this  spot,  but  to  the  west 
of  Ck>tjorft,  and  between  the  mins  of  Polemoniam  and  the  Ther. 
modon^  directly  sonth  of  TJniyah  Kalali,  ancient  (Enoe. 

OoTYOKA.— -Marching  through  the  country  of  the  Tibareni, 
which  is  described  as  being  more  campaign,  and  the  towns  near 
the  sea  not  so  strong,  the  Greeks  came  to  Ootyora,  a  Greek  city, 
and  a  colony  of  Sinopians,  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Tibare- 
nians.  Co^ora  was  replaced  by  Phamacia,  which  was  built,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  out  of  its  spoils,  and  hence,  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
rian,  was  already  a  mere  village. 

Hamilton  has  idefltified  the  site  with  a  place  called  Orda  or 
Urdu,  where  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  port,  and  Colonel 
Chesney  has  accepted  the  identification.  There  are  some  difS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  this  identification  with  the  distances  given 
by  Arrian  in  the  Periplns  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  which  led  me  to 
prefer  the  site  of  Parshambah.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
point  to  be  insisted  upon. 

SiETOPE. — ^After  discussing  the  question  of  forming  a  Greek  set- 
tlement on  the  Euxine,  as  well  as  the  relative  advantages  of  a 
homeward  voyage  by  sea,  and  a  march  thither  by  land,  the  Greeks 
adopted  the  former  course ;  and  the  Ootyorians  having  provided 
the  necessary  shipping  to  get  rid  of  their  uninvited  guests,  a  &ir 
wind  carried  the  Greeks  rapidly  along  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia, 
when  passing  in  succession  the  rivers  Thermodon  (Thirraah-su), 
Iris  (Yashil  Irraak),  and  Halys  (Kizil  Irmak),  they  landed  at 
Harmene  or  Armene,  a  port  five  miles  from  the  flourishing  dty  of 
Sinope,  once  a  Milesian  colony.  The  site  of  this  port  and  city  is 
too  well  known  to  require  further  illustration. 

Hebaolea. — ^After  electing  Gheirisophus  commander-in-chief, 
the  Greeks  sailed  from  Sinope  along  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Bithynia,  to  Heraclea,  where  the  army  disembarked  at  the  close 
of  the  second  day's  sail.  Xenophon  makes  the  Greeks  pass  the 
rivers  Thermodon  and  Halys  on  this  journey,  by  mistake ;  instead 
of  on  that  from  Ootyora  to  Sinope. 

The  Greeks  came  to  an  anchor  near  to  the  peninsula  of  the 
Acherusians — ^the  site  of  one  of  Hercules'  fabled  exploits.  The 
modem  town  of  Harakli  occupies  only  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  space  covered  by  the  ancient  city.  The  Lycus  noticed  by 
Xenophon  is  called  the  KUij-su  or  Sword  river,  significative  of  the 
same  thing — ^its  sudden  wolf-like  or  destructive  risings. 

Galps. — ^The  Greeks,  in  their  apparent  great  anxiety  for  booty 
— an  anxiety  which  attained  its  acme  as  tiiey  were  getting  near 
home,  divided  into  three  bodies.  The  Arcadians  and  the  Ach»- 
ans,  mustering  about  4500  heavy-armed  men,  proceeded  by  sea  to 
Oalpe,  while  the  other  heavy-armed  men  and  the  Thracian  target- 
eers,  who  amounted   to  about  2100   men   under  Cheirisophu% 
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marched  along  the  coast  to  Thrace ;  Xenophon  himself,  at  the  head 
of  1700  heavy-armed  men,  800  targeteers,  and  40  horsemen, 
marching,  according  to  Oolonel  Ohesney,  toward  Galpe  in  a  direct 
line.  I  read  it,  however,  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  a 
phrase  which  is  twice  repeated  in  the  account  of  the  journey,  and 
as  the  district  that  lies  between  the  shore  and  the  plains  of  Tuz-cha 
and  Sabancha,  is  occupied  by  the  Yailah  Tagh,  a  densely-wooded 
range  of  hills,  totally  impassable  to  a  body  of  troops,  there  remained 
no  alternative  but  to  keep  to  the  shore  or  to  take  to  the  middle  of 
the  country.  My  idea,  as  expressed  in  the  "  Travels  in  the  Track," 
and  which  I  am  still  inclined  to  hold  by,  is,  that  Xenophon,  in  the 
pursuit  of  booty,  crossed  the  Yailah  Tag — ^ancient  Mons  Hypius,  and 
descended  upon  the  fertile  plain  of  Prusa  ad  Hypium,  but  on  hearing 
of  the  straits  in  which  his  comrades  were  placed  at  Galpe,  he  re- 
turned thither  through  the  westerly  prolongation  of  the  same  hills. 
The  promontory  of  Oalpe  enjoyed  in  those  times  the  same  name 
a9  that  of  Gibraltar.    It  is  now  called  Kirpah  or  Kafkan  Adasi. 

Ohbysopolis. — After  a  long  stay  and  no  small  disasters  entailed 
by  the  restlessness  of  the  Greeks  at  Oalpe,  they  started  from  that 
place,  marching  through  Bithynia,  or  Asiatic  Thrace,  as  it  was  also 
called,  six  days'  march,  to  Ohrysopolis — the  Golden  city,  the 
modern  TJskudar  or  Scutari,  opposite  to  Constantinople.  The  dis- 
tance traveled  upon  this  occasion  by  road  of  some  eighty  miles  in 
six  days,  gives  an  average  of  thirteen  miles  a  day,  showing  that 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  were  as  often  assumed  ordinary  day's  jour- 
neys, under  circumstances  of  greater  difficulties,  according  to  the 
exigences  of  the  case,  and  may  indeed  have  been  still  less.  The 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  may  in  reality  be  said  to  end  at  this 
point,  for  the  kind  of  business  which  they  became  engaged  in  after 
crossing  the  Bosphorus,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  which  they 
were  originally  taken  from  their  homes  by  the  ambition  of  Cyrus. 

The  Ten  Thauscmd  in  European  Thbaob. — From  Ohrysopolis 
the  Greeks  crossed  over  to  Byzantium,  where  they  were  but  scur- 
vily  treated  by  the  Laoedsamonian  admiral,  Anaxibius,  and  hence 
obliged  to  quarter  in  some  Thracian  villages.  Xenophon  sailed  in 
the  mean  time  to  Cyzicus  fnow  Baal  Kiz),  from  whence  he  re- 
turned to  his  comrades,  and  led  them  all,  except  such  as  remained 
with  Neon  and  such  as  had  disbanded  on  finding  themselves  in 
Europe,  to  Perinthu^,  now  Harakli.  From  this  point  they  were 
induced  by  large  promises  to  assist  Seuthes,  son  of  Hflssades,  to 
recover  his  patrimony  as  one  of  the  independent  kings  of  Thrace. 
In  execution  of  this  compact  they  marched  into  the  country  called 
the  Delta  of  the  Thracians,  above  Byzantium,  that  of  the  Melino* 
phagi,  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kutchuk  Balkhan^ 
(Little  Balkhan),  and  they  arrived  at  Salmydissus  or  Kalmydissus,* 
now  Midiyah,  on  the  Euxine.    After  they  had  subdued  the  in« 
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habitants,  who  lived  chiefly  by  the  plnnder  of  wrecks,  they  re- 
turned and  encamped  on  a  plain  above  Selymbria. 

The  Oreeka  arrwe  at  Psboamus. — ^At  this  point  the  Greeks 
parted  from  Senthes,  who  had  failed  to  fulfill  his  promises  made  to 
them,  and  crossing  the  Propontis,  they  repaired  to  Lampeacns,  a 
well-known  port  on  the  Hellespont,  now  called  Lamsaki.  From 
hence  they  marched  through  Troas,  and  passing  Over  the  celebrated 
Monnt  Ida,  they  came  first  to  Antandras,  now  Antandros,  near 
Adramiti.  Hence  they  continued  their  march  along  the  coast  of 
the  Lydian  sea,  to  the  plain  of  Thebes.  It  is  known,  from  Herod- 
otus and  Livy,  that  the  plain  of  Adramyttium  was  so  called. 
Thence  they  passed  through  Adramyttium  or  Atramyttinm  Oer- 
tonium,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Karene  of  Herodotus,  and 
Atarne,  an  .^iolian  city — ^the  Atameus  of  Strabo,  from  whence 
they  reached  Pergamus,  where  the  narrative  of  the  historian 
finally  ceases. 

The  whole  of  the  way,  both  of  the  Expedition  and  of  the  Re- 
treat, is  said  to  have  comprised  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days' 
march,  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  parasangs,  and  of  thirty 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  stadia ;  and  the  time  employed  in 
both,  was  a  year  and  three  months. 
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Abydus,  i.  1.  9.  A  city  of  Mysia  on  the  Hellespont,  nearly  opposite 
Sestus  on  the  European  shore.  Aidos  or  Avido^  a  modem  village  on  the 
Hellespont,  may  be  the  site  of  Abydus,  though  the  conclusion  from  a 
name  alone  is  not  admitted  by  some  critics. 

Acherusian  Chersonese,  vi.  2.  2 :  the  scene,  as  it  is  said,  of  Hercules's 
twelfth  labor,  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus  from  Acheron.  It  ran  out 
into  the  Black  sea,  near  Heraclea^  now  EdraJdi,    Ainsw.  p.  215. 

.^2olia,  V.  6.  24.  A  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
is  included  by  Strabo  in  the  larger  division  of  Mysia. 

Antandnis,  vii  8.  7.    A  city  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  now  Antandros. 

ApoUonia,  vii.  8.  15.  A  town  of  Mysia,  on  an  eminence  east  of  Per- 
gamus,  on  the  way  to  Sardis.  Strabo,  xiil  p.  625.  It  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  borders  of  Lydia.  The  exact  site  does  not  appear  to  be 
determined. 

Arabia,  i.  5.  1 ;  vii.  8.  25.  The  term  Arabia  is  used  by  Xenophon  to 
designate  those  parts  of  Mesopotamia  which  lie  south  of  the  river  JTAo- 
buTj  the  same  as  are  described  by  Strabo  (I  2,  p.  65 ;  xvi.  1,  p.  361),  as 
inhabited  by  the  Arabes  Scenitse  or  Nomad  Arabs,  and  which  are  in 
the  present  day  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Shamar  Arabs. 

Ajaxes,  i.  4.  19.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  Xen- 
ophon calls  the  Araxes  (a  river  of  Mesopotamia  running  into  the 
Euphrates),  is  the  same  river  that  is  called  Chaboras  by  Ptolemy  and 
PUny,  Aborras  by  Strabo,  Zosimus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  other 
writdrs :  and  by  the  Arabs,  the  Khahwr,  The  contributor  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  G-reek  and  Roman  Greography,  art  Ghaboras^  has,  however, 
thought  fit  to  question  this  identification. 

Armenia,  Orontes  the  satrap  o^  iii.  5. 1*7 ;  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  iv.  1.  3 ;  divided  by  the  river  Centrites  from  the 
country  of  the  Carduchi,  iv.  3.  1 ;  its  mountains,  iv.  3.  20 ;  traversed 
by  the  Greeks,  iv.  4.  1 ;  Western  Armenia,  Tiribazus  satrap  o^  iv.  4.  4; 
their  boys  act  as  cup-bearers,  iv.  5.  83 ;  their  horses  described,  iv.  5.  36. 
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Atamens,  a  city  of  MysU,  opposite  to  Lesbos,  and  a  strongs  plaoeu  The 
site  is  generallj  fixed  at  Dikheli  or  Dikhaii  Kiui.  Oramer's  Asia  ^Gnor, 
yoL  i  p.  133. 

Atramyttium  or  Adrain3rttiam,  a  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  called  firom  it  Sinus  Adramyttenus,  on  the  river  Oaicus,  in  Mysia^ 
on  the  road  from  the  Hellespont  to  Pergamus.  Now  AdramyUi,  Ainsw. 
p.  230,  248. 

Babylon,  its  distance  from  Gunaxa,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  iL  2. 
6 ;  its  distance  from  Cotyora  in  Pontus,  v.  6.  4. 

Babylonia^  i  7.  1 ;  ii.  2.  13. 

Bisanthe,  viL  .2.  38;  6.  8;  a  city  on  the  Propontis,  north-west  of 
Perinthus.  At  a  later  period  its  name  was  changed  into  Bhsedestum 
oiwBhiiBdestus,  whence  its  present  name,  Rodosto.  Kruger  ad  viL  2. 
38. 

Bithynia,  Phamabazus  satrap  of  it,  vii  8.  26. 

Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus,  now  GonsiaitUinople ;  theGrreeka  force  an 
entrance  into  it,  yii  1. 16 ;  belonged  to  the  Athenians  before  the  Pelop- 
oimesian  war,  yii  1.  27. 

Csenn,  it  4.  28.  A  larg^  city  of  Heaopotamia  on  the  Tigris.  Sup- 
posed by  Kannert,  Eennell,  and  others  to  be  represented  by  the  ruins 
at  Senn,  but  determined  by  Colonel  Chesney  and  Colonel  Bawlin- 
8on  to  be  represented  by  the  ruins  at  or  near  Kaiah  Shirgai  or  KUGk 
Shirgai, 

Caicus,  Plain  o{  tIL  8.  8,  18.  The  Caicus  is  a  river  of  Hysia  and 
Ljrdia^  flowing  past  Pergamus  into  the  sea  opposite  Lesbos;  it  is  now 
called  the  Krirmfd'L    Ainsw.  p.  230. 

Calpe,  Harbor  o^  in  Bithynia,  described,  vL  4.  1,  2.  See  also  vL  2. 
13,  17 ;  vi.  3.  2.  It  is  now  called  EArpcit,  Uman^  and  the  mountain 
Kaifkan  Tcbgh,  the  chief  headland  or  promontory  Kaifkan  Adast^  and 
a  lesser  promontory  Taianji  Kaifkaaij  or  the  lying  or  deceitful  Kai/han, 

Cappadocia,  I  2.  20 ;  viL  8.  25. 

Carduchi  or  Earduchi,  now  the  Kurds.  A  people  inhabiting  the 
mountiuns  of  Kurdistan,  the  ancient  Grordene  or  Grordiaeus  Mons»  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  more  particularly  the  country  bordering  on 
Armenia  and  Assyria :  independent,  hardy,  and  warlike  mountaineers^ 
liL  6.  16 ;  V.  6.  17 ;  viL  8.  25;  the  Greeks  ascend  their  hills,  iii.  6.  17; 
iv.  1.  2 ;  attempt  in  vain  to  be  friendly  with  them,  iv.  1.  8,  9 ;  are  ha- 
rassed by  them,  iv.  i  16 ;  3.  7. 

Carsus  or  Karsus,  Cersus  or  Kersus,  a  river  of  Cilida,  i.  4.  4.  The 
Andricus  of  Pliny,  now,  Markatz-^Uf  at  the  gates  of  Cilida  and  Syria^  L 
4.  4.    Ainsw.  p.  8.  58. 

Castolus,  Plain  o^  i.  1.  2 ;  9.  7.  Stephanus  says  that  Castolus  was  a 
city  of  Lydia.    See  note  on  i.  1.  2. 

Caystrus,  Plain  o^  i.  2.  11.  Supposed  to  be  the  plain  of  Buiavadinf 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  is  the  lake  called  Ibar  Gul  Hamilton  thinks 
a(  or  near  the  village  called  Chai  Kiui  or  '^  river  village."  It  has  been 
placed  higher  up,  near  Surmanah.  Koch  and  Long  have  dissented 
from  the  latter  identification.    See  Kiihner  ad  L  2.  11. 
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OelfldnsB,  a  large  cit^  of  Phrygla,  i  2*7.  Xerxes  built  its  citadel,  i. 
2.  9.  Gyrus  had  a  palace  there.  The  site  is  now  called  Linavr  or  iW 
wwr,  Leake's  Tour,  p.  158.  Cramer,  vol  ii  p.  60.  Hamilton^  vol.  i. 
p.  499,  605. 

Oentrites,  a  river  dividing  the  country  of  the  Carduchi  from  Ar- 
menia, iv.  3.  1 ;  the  Greeks  cross  it,  iv.  3.  15.  Now  the  BMom  Choi. 
Aiosw.  Travels,  voK  ii.  p.  366.  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
49,  63. 

Oeramon  Agora,  or  Oeramorum  Forum,  i.  2.  10.  This  place  appears 
to  be  represented  by  the  modem  Ushak^  still  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic  and  commerce.  Hamilton,  11  204.  Hutchinson  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  with  Oeransa,  mentioned  by  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  41. 

Oerasus,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  founded  by  the  people 
of  Sinope,  v.  3.  2 ;  6.  10 ;  7.  13.  The  site  of  this  place  was  not  at  the  ^ 
modern  Kirasunt^  but  in  a  valley  bearing  the  same  name  of  Kimstm 
Darahsttj  or  river  of  the  valley  of  E!erasus.  Hamilton,  i.  250.  Eus- 
tathius,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  437,  says  that  the  place  was  so  named 
from  the  abundance  of  Kepdaoi,  cherry-trees,  that  grew  there.  Hence  it 
is  supposed  Lucullus  first  introduced  the  cherry-tree  into  Europe.  Plin. 
H.  N.  XV.  5.3;  6.  10;  7.  13. 

Cersus,  see  Carsus. 

Certonium,  a  city  of  Mysia,  viL  8.  8.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  author :  see  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  voL  i.  p.  133,  who  &vors  the 
suggestion  of  Hutchinson,  that  we  should  perhaps  read  Kaplvrj^^  the 
name  of  a  town  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
it  may  be  the  Cytonium  of  Theopompus  (Steph.  s.  v.  Kvruviov) ;  there 
being  now  a  place  named  Kidonia,  near  the  supposed  situation  of  Cer- 
tonium. But  Cytonium  was  between  Mysia  and  Lydia ;  and  Xenophon's 
Certom'um  is  in  Mysia.  Carine  or  Carene  may  have  stood  on  the  river 
Caresos,  mentioned  by  Homer,  B.  xii.  20. 

Chaloedon,  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  Byzantium,  vif.  1.  20 ;  2.  24,  26. 
Now  Kadi  Kiui,    Ainsw.  i  14. 

Ghalcedonia,  vL  6.  38. 

Chaldaeans,  iv.  3. 4 ;  v.  6.  17 ;  vii.  8.  26.  Now  KhoHMs  and  Nestorian 
mountaineers. 

Chains,  a  river  of  Syria,  i.  4.  9.  Identified  by  Colonel  Chesney  with 
the  BfM^I/Urm^  or  Pish  river,  a  tributary  to  the  Soqw^  but  more  prob- 
ably the  ChxAib  or  Kuwait^  the  river  of  Aleppo.     Ainsw.  p.  63. 

Chalybes,  a  people  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  bordering  on  Armenia^ 
iv.  6.  34 ;  vlL  8.  26 ;  serve  under  Tiribazus,  iv.  4.  18 ;  meet  the  Greeks, 
iv.  6.  6 ;  their  bravery,  and  armor,  vL  7.  15  ;  subject  to  the  Mossynoed, 
V.  6. 1.  Strabo  makes  the  Chalybes  the  same  as  the  ChaldseL  Ainsw. 
p.  184. 

Charmanda,  a  large  dty  on  the  Euphrates,  L  5.  10.  Formerly  identi* 
fied  with  RH,  but  Colonel  Chesney  thinks  that  the  site  is  represented  by 
ruins  opposite  to  the  island  of  Jihbah  or  Jdbhah,  ^xped.  to  survey  the 
rivers  Euph.  and  Tigris,  voL  ii.  214.) 

Chersonesus  opposite  Abydus,  or  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  i  1.  9; 
ii  6.  2,  24;  its  beauty  and  fertility,  v.  6.  26 ;  vii.  1.  13, 

Oheraonesos,  Aoherusian.    See  Achemsiaii  Chersonesus. 
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'  ChiyBopolifl,  a  caty  near  Chaloedon,  vL  1.  1 ;  C  38.  Kow  CUadbr  or 
ScataiL    Ainsw.  p.  222. 

(^dny  difficulty  of  entering  it,  L  2.  21 ;  sitaiition  and  nature  of  the 
ooontiy,  L  2.  22  ;  its  Gates,  L  4.  4. 

GcetsB,  YiL  8.  25.  Perhi^  a  oorniption  of  Taodii :  see  IMndorf  ad 
loe. 

CdkintaoBf  iy.  8.  23 ;  viL  8.  25 ;  <^po8e  the  Greeks,  but  are  defeated 
iy.  8.  9,  18 ;  Greeks  suffer  finom  the  Ckdchian  honey,  iy.  8.  20 ;  their 
deputies  stoned,  y.  '7. 2. 

Colosaae,  a  large  city  <^  Phrygia  Major,  L  2.  6.  Supposed  by  Arand^ 
(iL  159)  to  be  represented  by  ruins  at  the  modem  Chimos  or  Khomog,  but 
identified  by  Hamilton  with  ruina  about  three  miles  north  of  that  sits 
Q.  608). 

Comania,  yilL  8. 15.  It  seems  to  haye  been  a  fortress  not  fiur  from 
Peicgamii&    Zeune  ad  loe. 

(^rsote,  a  deserted  city  on  the  riyer,  or  canal,  Mascas,  L  5.  4.  Sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  ruins  at  a  site  now  called  jfrzah  or  WerdL 
Ainsw.  p.  79. 

Gotyora,  a  Greek  city,  and  colony  of  the  Smqinans,  situated  on  the 
Euxine  in  the  territory  of  the  Tibareni,  y.  5. 3, 4.  CnuDer(L  278)  places 
it  at  Buyuk  Kalah,  **  Great  Oastle,"  near  Gape  Yona  or  Bona^  Kinneir 
and  Hamilton  think  it  hhy  nearer  to  Urdu  or  OnknL 

Cydnus,  flows  through  the  midst  of  Tarsu^  i  2.  23.  1S[€W  called 
^RtrnuchaiL 

Cyzicufl^  a  dty  of  Mysia  on  the  Propontis,  yii.  2.5.  This  celebrated 
city  is  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Bal  Kiz,  of  which  a  description 
is  giyen  by  Hamilton  QL  103),  and  Leake,  p.  271. 

Bana^  a  dty  of  Cappadoci%  i  2.  20.  The  same  as  the  Tyana  of 
Stralxs  xiii  p.  371.    Now  represented  by  the  rains  x>{Kiz  Hisgar^ 

Dardes^  a  riyer  described  as  a  plethrum  in  breadth  at  its  sources,  L 
4. 10.  In  most  of  the  old  editions  it  is  called  the  Daradax.  Identified 
formerly  with  the  canal  at.fiSaUi«,  but  supposed  by  Ccdonel  Chesney  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  fountain  of  M  Bab,  near  the  source  of  l^e  stream  called 
Dhahdb  or  Dabb  (iL  213). 

Delta  of  Thrace,  was  between  Byzantium  and  Sahnydessus,  yiL  1.  33 ; 
6. 1.  Gdyllus  de  Boaporo  Thraoio  (see  Schneider  ad  yiL  5. 1.). places  it 
the  angular  point  Zhrkorif  in  which  oi»nion  D'Anyille  agrees  with  him. 
BenneU,  p.  268,  thinks  it  the  ang^ular  space  running  out  into  the  Euxine 
near  Byzantium. 

Dolopes,  of  Epirus,  L  2.  6. 

Prilao,  y.  2. 1.  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  123,  ed.  Blana,  suggests  that  this 
people  may  haye  been  a  tribe  of  the  Samii  or  If  acrones.  See  Ainsw. 
p.  189,  and  Cramer,  Asia  lOn.  L  p.  287,  who  ref^rs  to  Steph.  Byz.  y. 
ApvAdt. 

Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  iL  4.  25 ;  iiL  5. 15.  The  Ecbatana  or 
Agbatana,  '*  Treasure  city,'*  of  Media,  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
Bamadanf  the  Ecbatana  of  Assyria  by  Amadiyakf  the  Ecbataoa  of 
Babykmia  by  Kirkuk,  and  the  Ecbatana  of  Atropatene  by  HakhH 
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/9ti2afman.  There  were  also  Ecbatanas  at  Persepolis  and  on  Mount 
GarmeL 

Epbesus,  ii.  2.  6.  The  ruins  of  Ephesus  have  been  described  by 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Ohishull  and  Chandler,  Arondel,  Hamilton,  Fellows, 
and  others.    The  site  of  these  ruins  is  now  called  AyascUuk. 

Euphrates,  its  breadth,  i.  4.  11.  Cyrus  crosses  it,  i.  4.  1*7,  18.  The 
Greeks  re-cross  it,  not  far  from  its  source,  iy.  5.  2. 

Ganus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  f  ropontis,  to  the  south  of  Bisanthe, 
vii  5.  8. 

Grates  of  Silicia  and  Syria,  i.  4.  4.    See  note  ad  loc 

Gates,  Babylonian,  I  6.  6 ;  placed  by  Colonel  Chesney  24  miles  short 
of  the  Median  Well,  nearly  opi)osite  the  village  of  Jarrah  (il  214) ;  by 
others  at  the  termination  of  the  hilly  country  on  the  plains  of  Babylonia. 
See  note  €uiloc. 

Gymnias,  a  large  city  of  the  Scythini,  iv.  *l.  19,  Identified  formerly 
oonjectqrally  with  Arzrtmij  now  with  Jspir  or  Ispira,  Identified  by 
Colonel  Chesney  with  the  little  town  of  Gemeri  on  the  Kara-su  (ii.  p. 
280) ;  by  M.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin,  ^isL  des  Decouvertes  Geographiquea 
(tome  iL  p.  324),  with  DjinniSy  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper 
Euphrates,  about  six  leagues  from  Arzrvm. 

Halisame,  a  town  near  Pergamus,  vii.  8.  17.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Xea  HelL  iiL  1,  4;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  32 ;  and  Steph.  Byz. 

Halys,  river  of  Paphlagonia,  v.  6.  9 ;  vi.  2.  1.  Now  called  the  Kizil 
Jrmakf  or  Red  River.    See  Jasonian  Shore. 

Harmene,  a  port  near  Sinope,  vi.  1.  15.    Strabo,  xiL  p.  545 ;  Arrian,  ^ 
Peripl  p.  121. 

Harpasus,  river  so  called,  iv.  T.  18.  Rennell  (p.  225)  and  Hamilton 
(i,  197)  have  identified  this  river  with  the  Arpa  chai^  a  branch  or  tribut- 
ary to  the  Aras  or  Arazes,  but  Colonel  Chesney  (ii.  230)  and  Layard 
(Nin.  and  Baby.  p.  66)  have  identified  it  with  the  Juruk  or  Hhoruk-suj 
the  Asparus  of  the  Romans.  % 

Heradea^  a  Greek  dty  of  Pontus,  originally  a  colony  from  Mogara^  in 
ihe  territory  of  the  Mariandyni,  vi  2.  1 ;  its  distance  fix)m  Byzantium, 
Fi  4.  2 ;  much  frequented  by  ships,  v.  6.  10.  It  is  now  called  H(wr<Mi, 
lAins.  Trav.  i.  38).     For  its  history,  see  Justin,  B.  xvL 

Heradeotis,  the  territory  of  Heraclea,  vi.  2.  IC. 

Hesperitffi,  vii.  8.  25. 

Hyrcanians,  vii  8.  16. 

Iconinm,  an  ancient  dty  of  Phiygia,  L  2.  19.  Now  Koniyah^  the 
capital  of  JTaraman,  seat  of  a  pasha  and  of  a  Greek  metropolitan. 

Ida^  n^ountain  of  Troas^  vii  8.  7.    Now  Karajah  Tagh. 

Iris,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  v.  6.  9 ;  vi.  2.  1.  Now  the  Tashil  Irrndk^ , 
or  Green  River. 

Issi,  or  IssuB,  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilida,  i  2.  24 ;  4.  1.  Has 
been  identified  with  ruins  on  the  Ddli  ehaij  ''mad  or  swift  river,"  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Pinarus.  It  was  in  later  times  called  Nicopolis.  See 
Steph.  By&,  and  Oramer'B  Aoa  Minor,  vol.  ii  p.  369. 
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Isthmtifl  of  Corinth,  iL  6.  3. 

Jasoniaa  Shore,  vi.  2.  1.  Kriiger  suppofiea  the  passage  in  which  this 
is  mentioned,  fh>m  'rrapanXiovreg  to  tovtov  d^,  to  be  an  interpolaticHi,  be-  ^ 
cause  the  rivers  named  in  connection  with  it,  the  Thennodon,  Iiis,  and 
Halys,  do  not  run  into  the  Euzine  on  that  side  of  Sinope,  bat  on-  the 
other,  to  the  east  of  it.  kocb  thinks  it  is  a  mistake  of  Xenophon  him- 
self: see  Kiihner  ad  loc    See  Ainsw.  p.  218;  Eennell,  p.  261. 

Lampsacus,  ylL  8.  1,  6.  A  city  of  Mjsia,  on  the  Helles^nt^  now 
Lamaaki,    Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  voL  I  p.  66. 

Larissa^  a  large  city  on  the  Tigris,  iii.  4  7.  Identified  by  most  recent 
inquirers,  as  in  the  Trav.  in  the  Track,  by  Colonel  Chesney,  Colonel 
Bawlinson,  and  Layard,  with  the  great  Assyrian  rain  now  called  Nhnrud 
or  Athur.  Koch,  it  appears,  differs  from  this  view  of  the  subject;  see 
Xiihner  ad  loc    Bochart  thought  it  the  same  as  the  Resen  of  Gen.  x.  12. 

liOtophagi,  iii  2.  25. 

Lycaonia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  laid  waste  by  Cyras,  L  2.  19. 
Not  subject  to  the  king  of  Persia^  iii  2.  28.  Mithridates  satrap  of  it, 
vii.  8.  261 

Lyceum,  at  Athens,  viL  8.  1.    See  note  adloe^ 

Lycus,  a  river  running  into  the  Black  Sea  near  Heradea,  vi.  2.  3.  It 
is  now  called  KiUj-su^  or  Sword  Biver.  See  Cramer's  Asia  Min.  voL  L 
p.  203. 

Lydia,  vil  8.  20. 

Macrones,  a  people  at  the  extremity  of  Oappadocia^  on  the  confines 

^of  Colchis  and  Annenia>  iv.  8.  1 ;  v.  5.  18 ;  viL  8.  25.    In  later  times 

they  were  called  Sanni  or  Tsani,  according  to  the  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  ▼. 

^66.    See  also  Strabo.  zii.  p.  8.  25.     Yet  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  4,  keeps  the 

Macrones  and  Sanni  distinct    Ainsw.  p.  189. 

Mflsander,  in  Lydia,  i.  2.  6,  6.    Now  Momdairah  or  Mmderek-su, 

Mardi,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  Media,  iv.  4.  3.  Some  read  Mar- 
doniL 

Mariandyni,  a  people  of  Bithynia  or  Paphlagonia,  in  whose  territory 
Heraclea  stood,  vi.  2.  1. 

Marsyas,  a  river  of  Lydia,  ranning  into  the  Meeander,  L  2.  8. 

Mascas,  a  river  or  canal  of  Mesopotamia,  joining  the  Euphrates^  i 
6.4 

Media,  G-reeks  return  through  it,  iL  4.  27  ;  iiu  6.  16.  Beauty  of  the 
women  of  Media,  iii  2.  25.  Sovereignty  over  the  country  obtained  by 
the  Persians,  iii  4.  8,  11. 

Media,  Wall  of,  L  7. 16 ;  ii.  4. 12.  It  appears  to  have  stretched  aoross 
the  narrow  space  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  fix>m  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Opis  to  the  Sipphara  of  Ptolemy,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now 
called  Sifairah,    Ainsw.  p.  107,  seqq. 

Melanditee,  a  people  of  Thrace,  vil  2.  32. 

Melinophagi,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  Sahnydessos,  vii.  5.  12. 

Mespila,  or  Meso-pulai,  middle  gates  or  pass,  a  city  of  Media  taken  by 
the  Persians,  iii  4.  10-12.  Identified  by  Bennell  with  Nineveh,  by 
Oolonel  Bawlinson  with  MuatU  or  MmuH    It  may  have  oomprised  botti, 
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or  portions  of  both,  that  is  to  say,  so  much  of  eai^  city  as  lay  near  the 
river  pass,  and  which  at  all  times  have  been  parts  of  the  same  city,  as 
Southwark  to  London  or  London  to-Sonthwark.  The  fortress  or  castle, 
which  Xenophon  mentions  as  being  near  it,  is  now  called  Tarwm-jah. 

Miletus,  in  Ionia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander ;  besieged,  L  1.  7 ; 
4.  2.    Why  it  did  not  revolt  to  Cyrus,  i  9.  9. 

Mountain,  Sacred,  iv.  7.  21. 

"  "         another,  vil  1,  14;  3.  3. 

Mossynoeci,  a  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  near  Gerasus,  be- 
tween the  Tibareni  and  Dniae,  v.  iv.  2 ;  v.  6  1.  Were  not  subject  to  the 
Persians,  vii  8,  25. 

Myriandrus,  a  city  near  the  sea,  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  L  4.  6.  It 
was  a  place  of  trade  and  a  harbor,  not  far  from  the  present  port  of  Is- 
kandaran  or  Alexandretta,  nearer  to  and  more  in  front  of  the  pass  of 
Bailan  between  Amanus  and  Bhosus,  but  the  actual  site  has  not -been 
determined. 

Mysia,  vil  8.  8.  The  Mysians  ravage  the  province  of  Cyrus,  i  6.  7 ; 
Cyrus  makes  war  upon  them,  i.  9.  14 ;  not  subject  to  the  Kmg  of  Persia, 
iiL  23.  23.    Dance  of  a  Mysian,  vi.  1.  9 ;  stratagem  of  a  Mysian,  v.  2.  29. 

Neontichos,  a  town  and  harbor  of  Thrace,  between  Ganus  and  Qelj- 
bria.    Scylax,  Peripl  p.  28,  ed.  Huds. 

Odrysae,  a  people  of  European  Thrace,  vlL  2.  32;  3.  16;  4.  21;  6. 
1,  15. 

Olympia,  v.  3.  Y ;  v.  3.  11. 

Olynthians,  i  2.  6. 

Ophrynium,  a  town  of  Troas,  near  Dardanus,  vil  8.  6. 

Opis,  a  large  city  on  the  river  Physcus,  ii  4.  25.  Formerly  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  ruins  at^the  embouchure  of  the  river  Athiaim  or 
Adhem  into  the  Tigris,  now  with  the  ruins  of  Aeki  Baghdad  or  Old  Bagh- 
dad, where  the  ancient  canal  called  Kaiur  or  N^^rwan  takes  its  depart- 
ure from  the  Tigris,  or,  according  to  Colonel  xhesney,  with  ruins  at 
Ka/yim  or  Karnn  on  the  Nahr-al-JiisaSj  a  southerly  cross-cut  to  the 
NcJirwcm, 

Paphlagonia  described,  v.  6.  6;  Corylas  satrap  of  it,  vii.  8.  26:  Paph- 
lagonian  helmets,  v.  2.  22 ;  4. 13. 

Parinm,  a  town  on  the  Propontis,  between  Cyzicus  and  the  Helles- 
pont, viL  2.  7 ;  2.  25 ;  3.  20 ;  3.  16. 

Parthenium,  a  town  of  Mysia  near  Pergamus,  vil  8. 15,  21.  Plin.  H. 
N.  V.  30. 

Peltsa,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  I  3.  10.  The  plain  near  Pelts  on  which 
Cyrus  reviewed  his  troops  may  either  be  represented  by  the  Baklan 
Uvah  on  the  great  plain  to  the  south  of  IshakU,  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  two  miles  on  the  road  from  JshaJdi  to  Dimair.  (Hamilton,  ii« 
163  and  203.) 

Pergamus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caicus,  vii  8.  8,  23. 
Kow  called  BergmOf  at  Bergamo,    Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  L  p.  136. 

Perinthus^  a  dty  of  Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  west  of  Byzantium,  ii.  6. 

15* 
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2;  yiL  2.  8,  11,  28 ;  4.  2.  In  later  times  it  was  called  Heraclea,  and  is 
now  HaarakLi, 

PersiaDS,  the  beaaty  of  their  women,  ill  2,  26 ;  their  bows  large,  iiL 
4. 17 ;  their  cavaiiy  of  little  use  in  the  night^  iiL  4^  35 ;  Persian  danoe^ 
vi  1. 10. 

Phasis,  iy.  6.  4.  Not  the  Phasis  of  Colchis,  which  runs  into  the 
Euzine,  but  a  river  of  Armenia,  flowing  into  the  Caspian,  called  bj 
other  writers  the  Araxes.  Benn^  p.  230.  "  Xenophon  seems  to  have 
confounded  this  river  with  the  Phasis  of  Colchis."  Kiihner,  ad  loo.  The 
plain  through  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  Aras  or  Araxes  flows,  is 
still  called  Fasin.  (See  map  to  illustrate  routes  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr. 
Brant,  Mr.  Suter,  and  Lord  Pollington,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Greographical  Society.) 

Phoenicia,  vii.  8.  25. 

Pholoe,  V.  3. 10,  a  woody  moimtain  range  between  Arcadia  and  Ellia^ 
now  Mawro  BowvL    Cramer^s  Ancient  Greece,  iil  p.  92. 

Phiygia,  v.  6.  24;  viL  8.  25. 

Physcus,  a  river  or  canal  connected  with  the  Tigris,  iL  4.  25.  Iden- 
tified by  Captain  Lynch  and  Mr.  Boss  with  the  river  Athaim  or  AdhenL 
(Joum.  R  G.  S.  voL  ix.  472,  448.)  By  Coionel  Bawlinson,  with  the 
EaiiuT  or  Nahrwan,  (Joum.  B.  G.  S.  vol  x.  93 — 97.)  By  Col<Hiel 
Chesney  (ii.  221),  with  the  Nahr-al-Risas,  a  tributary  to  the  Kahnocm. 

Pisidians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  mountainous  district  to  the  north  of 
Pamphylia,  perpetual  enemies  to  the  Persians,  iL  5. 13 ;  iiL  2.  23.  Cyras 
pretends  that  he  is  going  to  attack  them,  i.  2.  1  ,*  had  formerly  been  at 
war  with  them,  L  9.  14. 

Pontus,  the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  v.  6. 15,  16. 

Pontus  Euxinus,  iv.  8.  22. 

Psarus,  or  Sams,  a  considerable  river  of  Cilicia»  running  into  the 
Mediterranean,  L  4.  1.  It  is  now  called  the  Siham  or  Saihun.  Ainsw. 
p.  51. 

Pyramus,  a  large  river  of  Cilida^  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Issicu%  L  4.  L 
Now  the  Jihun  or  JaiMttu    Ains.  p.  52. 

Sacred  Mountain.    See  Mountain. 

Salmydessus,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine,  viL  5.  12.  It  is  now 
called  Midiyah.    Bennell,  p.  267. 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  the  diief  city  of  Lydia,  and  of  Cyrus's  govermnent, 
12.2;  iiL  1.8. 

SciUus,  a  town  of  Elis,  not  far  from  Olympia^  assigned  by  the 
LacedsBmonians  to  Xenophon  for  a  residence  during  lus  exile,  y.  3.  7. 
See  Xriiger  de  Xen.  Yiti,  p.  20 ;  Schneider,  Epimetrum  de  Scilluntio  Agra 

Scythini,  a  people  nearthe  Euxine,  bordering  on  the  Macrones^  iv.  7. 
18.    Bennell,  p.  243 ;  Ainsw.  p.  228. 

Selinus.  Xenophon  speaks  of  two  rivers  of  this  name,  one  flowing  bj 
the. temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  another  near  Olympia^  on  which  he 
erected  a  temple  to  Diana>  y.  3.  8. 

Selybria,  or  Selymbria,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  PropontiS)  between 
Bjrzantium  and  Perinthua,  viL  2.  8 ;  5. 15.  Now  called  SQiwri.  Ainsw. 
p.  2^7, 
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GliKipe,  a  Greek  city  in  PaphlagGnia,  on  the  Enzine,  originally  a 
tHflGDj  from  Miletus,  yi.  1.  16 ;  a  deputy  from  it  to  the  Greeks,  v.  6.  12. 
Hvow  called  Sinub,    Ainsw.  p.  211. 

Sittace,  a  Luge  city  of  Babylonia  on  the  Tigris,  iii.  4.  13.  Fonneriy 
identified  with  the  ruins  of  Akbara,  a  city  of  the  Khali& ;  but  since 
with  those  at  Shirtat-al-Baida. 

Soli,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Gilicia,  1^2. 24.    Afterward  Pompeiopolis. 
Pompon.  I  xiii. ;  PtoL  v.  yiii. ;  Dio  Gassius,  xzxvl  18.  Now  Aahi  8?iahir,  * 
"old city,"  nearMazatlu. 

Susa,  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  on  the  river  Ohoaspes, 
il  4.  25 ;  iii.  6.  15.  Now  Sua  on  the  Kirkhah  or  Cboaspes.  The  Shu- 
shan  of  Scripture  is  now  Susan  on  the  Elarun  or  Eulseus.  Bawlinson, 
Joum.  R.  G.  S.  (vol.  ix.  p.  85) ;  Long,  ditto  (iiL  257) ;  Layard,  d^tto 
(xii  102.) 

Syria,  i.  4.  6 ;  Syrians  regard  certain  fish,  and  doves,  as  gods^  i  4.  9. 

Syrian  Gates.    See  Gates. 

Taodii,  a  people  between  Armenia  and  the  Euzine ;  some  of  them 
serve  under  Tiribazus,  iv.  4.  18 ;  they  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Greeks, 
iv.  6.  5 ;  the  Greeks  take  one  of  their  fortresses,  iv.  1,  2 ;  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  v.  5.  17. 

Tarsus,  a  large  and  rich  city  of  Cilicia  on  the  river  Gydnus,  i.  2.  23  ; 
plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Menon,  i  2.  26.  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
name. 

Teleboas,  a  small  river  in  Western  Armenia^  iv.  4.  3.  Identified  by 
Layard  (Nin.  and  Baby.  p.  64)  with  the  river  of  BiUis;  by  most  other 
recent  conmientators,  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Kiomrarsu^  in  Muah  or 
Moxoene. 

Teuthrania,  a  town  and  district  in  Mysia,  iL  1.  3 ;  vil  8.  17. 

Thapsacus,  a  city  of  Cyria  on  the  Euphrates,  at  which  Cjrrus  crosses 
that  river,  L  4.  11.  Afterward  Amphipolis  (Pliny,  H.  N.  Y.  21) ;  also 
Turmeda  (Steph.  Byz.) ;  Tiphsah  (1  Kings  iv.  24).  Now  designated  as 
the  ford  of  the  BadoMin  at  Al  Hamvmatm  near  Suriyah  ancient  Sura  or 
Sure  of  Ptolemy.    Sura  in  Pliny,  and  Ura  (ib,) 

lliebe,  plain  o^  in  Lydia,  according  to  the  common  reading  in  vlL 
8.  7.  But  some  copies  have  *A<Tiac:  Kriiger.  Kiihner  would  read 
Mvcr/ac.  The  Thebe  meant  is  probably  that  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Places 
in  Hysia,  and  hence  called  Hypoplacia.  See  Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  L 
p.  129. 

Theches,  the  mountain  from  which  the  Greeks  had  thefr  first  view  of 
the  Euzine,  iv.  7.  21.  Colonel  Chesney  (iL  230)  identifies  Theches  with 
the'Gaur  or  Jawur  Tagh,  "  Infidel  Mountain."  It  has  been  more  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  TaJciy(ih  Jbgh  or  *' Monastery  Mountain,"  the 
JEEak  Mcuoidi  Tagh  of  Vivien  de  St  Martin. 

Thermodon,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia^  running  \pto  the  Euzine,  v.  6.  9 ; 
TL  2.  1.    See  Jasonian  Shore. 

Thrace,  Asiatic,  vL  4. 1.     The  people  of  it  attack  the  Arcadians,  vL  8.  4. 

Thraoe,  European,  vii.  1.  6 ;  a  Thradan  dance,  vL  1.  5 ;  banquet,  viL 
3. 16 ;  dress,  viL  4i  4 ;  Thradan  mountaineers)  yiL  4  11 ;  their  mode  of 
flight  vii*  4. 17.  • 
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Thraciaii  Area  or  Square^  a  plaoe  in  Bjrzantiiim,  yiL  1.  24^  Probablj 
ihe  At  Maidan. 

Thyznbriam,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  L  2. 13.  Probably  represented  in  the 
present  day  by  Ak  Shahitrj  "  the  white  city,"  if  not  atoated  between 
that  town  and  Ulu  Bwiwr^  the  aapposed  fountain  of  Midas ;  bat  this  is 
unlikely. 

TbynianSy  or  Bithynians,  a  people  of  European  Thrace,  vii.  2.  22 ;  viL 
«  4.  1,  14,  18. 

Tibareni,  a  people  of  Asia,  bordering  on  the  Ghalybee^  y.  5.  2 ;  m 
a  25. 

Tigris,  canals  from  it  communicating  with  the  Euphrates,  i  7.  15 ;  il 
4. 13 ;  the  Greeks  cross  it  by  a  bridge,  iL  4.  24 ;  they  recroes  it  near  its 
source,  iy.  4.  3. 

Tralles,  a  fortified  town  of  Lydia  on  the  Mseander,  i  4.  8.  Some  mina 
of  it  still  remain.     Ainsw.  p.  61. 

TranipssB,  a  people  of  Thrace,  yiL  2.  32. 

Trapezus,  Trebiwnd^  on  the  Pontus,  a  Greek  dty  in  the  Territcny  of 
the  Colchians,  iy.  8.  22.  It  paid  tribute  to  Sinope^  of  which  it  was  a 
colony,  V.  5.  10. 

Troas,  v.  6.  24;  viL  8.  7. 

Tyriieum,  a  towivof  Phrygia,  L  2.  14.  Formerly  identified  with  Arkut 
Khofiy  but  most  probably  represented  l>y  Ilghu/k  Hamilton  (iL  200). 
Colonel  Chesney  (ii.  208). 

Zabatus,  or  Zapatas,  a  river  of  Asayria,  running  into  the  Tigria,  IL  5. 
1 ;  iiL  3.  6.  Zerab  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews,  corrupted  into  Zarb 
and  Zab.  The  Lycus  of  Herodotus,  Polybius^  Strabo^  and  Ptoleo:^. 
Diaba  of  A  mm.  Karoellinus.    Now  Zaba  ala. 
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MEMORABILIA    OF    SOCRATES. 


BOOK  L— CHAPTER  L 

The  two  charges  on  which  Socrates  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, sect.  1.  The  first  charge  refdted  hf  several  arffuments :  for  Soc- 
rates nsed  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  2 ;  he  f  jiffltl  311111^^^1  and  his 
ddMifri^ymi  uu  mill  ROd|  8  5 ;  he  recommended  that  me  ii;g<;^  flflimld  be 
oonffllted  T3y  uiwii  ill  fierplexing  circumsfiarices," O ";' Ke  was  guilty  of  no 
impiety,  he  avoidiSd  ^Mit  iipyUUUlluus  m^tecgM  the  gods,  and  said^thftt 
thr'OTRKSss'of  philosophy  w»rtfi6 'study"  of  ^^ue,  10-17 ;  his  life  was 
in  accowdancift  with  thft  preoapta  of  norality^  1:8«40.  - 

1. 1  HAVE  often  wondered  by  what  arguments  the  accusers^ 
of  Socrates  persuaded  the  Athenians  that  he  deserved  death 
from  the  state  ;  for  the  indictment  against  him  was  to  this  ef- 
fect :  Socrates  offends  against  the  laws  in  not  paying 
eespeot'  to  those  gods  whom  jhe  ornr  respects,  and  intro- 

DUOINO    OTHER   NEW  DEITIES  ;    HE   ALSO  OFFENDS  AGAINST    THE 
LAWS  IN  CORRUPTING  THE  YOUTH. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  that  ke  did  not  respect  the  gods  whom 

1  Plato,  in  his  Apology  of  Socrates,  mentions  his  accusers  by  name : 
Mekim^  a  bad  author  of  tragedies  and  songs  (see  Aristoph.  Ban.  1302, 
and  the  Scholiast)  ,*  Anyius^  who  was  a  tanner  or  currier,  as  appears 
firom  Xen.  ApoL  sect  29,  illustrated  by  the  industry  of  Bomemann,  p. 
72,  ed.  1824,  and  p.  350,  ed.  1829 ;  and  Lyco,  an  orator,  to  whom  allu- 
sion seems  to  be  made  in  Aristoph.  Yesp.  1301.    Kuhner, 

«  O^  vofii^ijv.']  J^ofit^eiv  i?eoi)f  is  deo8  more  publico  (r^  v6fi(,))  receploa 
eoUre.  *  *  •  Hence  ol  vevoyuier/zevor  i^eo2  are  the  gods  publidy  ac- 
knowledged and  worshiped.    Kiikner, 
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the  dty  re9pee%  .wlwrt  piouf  did  they  bring  ?  For  he  was  seen 
frequently  ^^gyjfir^^  V  \\t\mu^  ^mA  frequently  on  the  pub- 
lic  altars  oFthe  city ;  nor  was  it  unknown  that  he  jjgCa  di-^ 
..'^rinatiUJPI  U'  il'waB  a  common  subject  of  talk  that  "  sJHMlW* 
Ttsetf  *to  say  that  the  divinity  jpatriif*.^^j  j^itn  ;"  and  it  was 
from  this  circumstance,  mdeed,  that  they  seem  chiefly  to  have 
derived  the  charge  of  introducing  new  deities.  3.  He  how- 
ever   infrfw^iiPAfl    Tin^lijpy    nawA^r    ihs^    thoSC    who,   practicing 

divination^  consull  auguries,  voices,^  omens,  and  sacnfices ;  for 
they  do  not  imagine  that  birds,  or  people  who  meet  them, 
know  what  is  advantageous  for  those  seeking  presages,  but 
that  the  r^"!  hy  ttr^'^**^°^\n]m;^  vhat  will  be  so ;  jmd 
Buch^^as  the  opinion  that  Socrates  enieriainel!t>  i./Most 
people  say  tliat  tney  are  diverted  nrom  an  objec^  or  prompted 
to  it^  by  birds,  or  by  the  people  who  meet  them ;  but  Socrates 
spoke  as  he  thought,  for  he  said  it  was  the  divinity  that  was 
lus  monitor.  He  also  told  many  of  his  friends  to  do  certain 
things,  and  not  to  do  others,  intimating  that  the  divinity  had 
forewarned  him;  and  advantage  attended  those  who  obey- 
ed his  suggestions,  but^  repentance,  those  who  disregarded 
them. 

6.  Yet  who  would  not  acknowledge  that  Socrates  wished  to 
appear  to  his  friends  neither  a  fool  nor  a  boaster  f  But  he 
would  have  seemed  to  be  both,  if,  after  saying  that  intimations 
were  given  him  by  a  god,  he  had  then  been  proved  guilty  of 
falsehood.  It  is  manifest^  therefore,  that  he  would  have  ut- 
tered no  predictions,  if  he.had.flOit  truiited  that  thoy  w<^uld  prove 
true.  But  who,  in  such  matters,  would  trust  to  any  one  but  a 
'go3^T'  And  how  could  he,  who  trusted  the  gods,  think  that 
3iere  were  no  gods"  f*^"- "  * — —  •-* — . , 

1  ^fjtaicJ]  ^wVy  an  omen  taken  fit)m  the  voices  of  men.  See  Gioero 
de  Div.  i.  45.  102 ;  where  it  is  said  that  the  Pjthagoreans  observed  not 
only  the  voices  of  the  gods,  but  also  those  of  men,  and  called  the  signs 
from  them  omincu  See  Eustath.-ad  IL  «',  p.  799;  Xen.  ApoL  12; 
Bomemann  ad  Apol.  18,  p.  51,  ed.  1824;  Herbst  on  Sympos.  iv.  48,  and 
on  this  passage.    Kuhner, 

3  UQg  oi)K  elvai  ^eoi)g  ivofii^ev ;]  Xenophon  here  goes  out  of  his 
line  of  argument,  and  introduces  a  new  point,  which  is  not  g^ven  in  the 
charge  against  Socrates  as  it  stands  in  sect.  1.  He  there  says  ^at  Soc- 
rates  was  accused  of  introducing  new  gods,  not  of  denying  that  there 
were  gods.  Plato,  m  his  Apology,  p.  36,  C,  has  made  a  fiur  more  accu- 
rate distinction  between  these  two  points  of  accusation.  Kuhner.  It 
is  observable,  that  if  elv<u  were  omitted,  the  question  would  be  in  ao- 
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6.  He  also  acted  toward  his  friends  according  to  his  con- 
yictions,  for  he  rebonunended  them  to  perform  affairs  of  ne- 
cessary consequence^  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  that 
they  would  be  best  managed ;  but  concerning  those  of  which 
it  was  doubtful  how  they  would  terminate,  he  sent  them  to 

tftVA  M^il-LQa.^igKAf^]j|y  ^l^iy  jili/MiM    \m%    Anna    oH!u(r^^CoSe 

who  would  govern  femilies  or  citi^^ell)^  ssfld/tad  need  of 
divim^n ;  tor  to  become  skillful  in  architecture,  or  working  in 
brass,  or  agriculture,  or  in  commanding  men,  or  to  become  a 
critic  in  any  such  arts,'  or  a  good  reasoner,  or  a  skillful  regu- 
lator of  a  household,  or  a  well-qualified  general,  he  considered 
as  wholly  matters  of  learning,  and  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
human  understanding ;  8.  but  he  said  that  the  gods  reserved 
to  thenoselves  the  moRt  ^i^i^jri^f^  pnTfi^iflflrf^  *iiMwiilN^>wBWBh(» 

matters,' of  whicH  p.^t^^!?^  waft .  ^jij/^^f^"^  ta;0Et(fi&;  for  neither 
«MM(M68Hkin  to  him  who  had  sown  his  field  well,  who  should 
reap  the  fruit  of  it ;  nor  certain  to  him  who  had  built  a  house 
well,  who  should  inhabit  it ;  nor  certain  to  him  who  was  skilled 
in  generalship,  whether  it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  act 
as  a  general ;  nor  certain  to  him  who  was  versed  in  political 
affairs,  whether  it  would  be  for  his  profit  to  be  at  the  nead  of 
the  state ;  nor  certain  to  him  who  had  married  a  beautiful  wife 
in  hopes  of  happiness,  whether  he  should  not  incur  misery  by 
her  means ;  nor  certain  to  him  who  had  acquired  powerful 
connections  in  the  state,  whether  he  might  not  be  banished  by 
them:  9.  and  those  who  thought  that  none  of  these  things 
depended  on  the  gods,  Khjl  ih^ij^  ^}  wye  dependent  on  the 
human  understanding,  he  pronounced  to  be  insane ;  as  he  also 
pronoBBCIld  XRdSS'WV^  ilUHlIW^IIlRrftlUl'' Hj(50UUP9b  to  omens  re- 
specting matters  which  the  gods  had  grante^to  men  to  dis- 
cover by  the  exerdse  of  their  faculties ;  as^t,  for  instance,  a 
man  should  inquire  whether  it  would  be  better  to  take  for  the 
driver  of  his  chariot  one  who  knows  how  to  drive,  or  one 
who  does  not  know ;  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  place 

cordance  with  the  aocusation :  "  How  oould  he,  who  trosted  in  the  gods, 
not  pay  respect  to  the  gods  ?" 

1  Td  uvoyKaiaJ]  Tilings  of  which  the  event  is  certain,  because  neces- 
saiy,  as  Emesti  interprets.    Schneider. 

*  Tciv  ToiovTuv  ipyuv  i^eraariKov.']  ^E^ercurTiKoc  appears  to  signify 
one  who  can  point  out  the  merits  and  defects  in  works,  though  he  him- 
self oould  not  execute  any  thing  better  than  what  he  criticiBeB ;  a  muL 
of  theory,  not  of  practioe.     Weiake, 
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over  bid  ship  one  who  knows  how  to  steer  it,  or  one  wlio  does 
not  know ;  or  if  men  should  ask  respectibg  matters  wbieh 
they  may  learn  bj  countmg,  or  measuring,  or  weighing ;  for 
those  who  inquired  of  the  gods  concerning  such  matters  he 
thought  guilty  of  impiety,  and  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
men  to  learn  whatever  the  gods  had  enabled  them  to  do  by 
learning,  and  to  try  to  ascertain  from  the  gods  by  augury 
whatever  was  obscure  to  men ;  as  the  gods  always  afford  in- 
formation to  those  to  whom  they  are  rendered  propitious. 

10.  He  was  const^i^j^Ji^jHBUk^^r  he  went  in  the  morning 
to  the  places  Tor  walfing  and  the  gymnasia;  at  the  time  when 

*^^J?J^?^fe2US8  fell  Vj^e  wi^4<^*fte»jflteff ;  ^^  ^^  'es*  o^ 
the  aay  ne  was  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  the  greatest 

nimiber  of  people;  he  was  generally  engaged  in  discourse, 
and  all  who  pleased  weoe  at  Iibartypp^  lf^n^'J|^||^^f'^  ^  ,{|  "^jjjRTB^ 
one  ever  either  saw  SoofSffeSjdoing,  or  heard  him  saying;  aSy^ 
tljy  jflwtetts  tfr"p!TOftr; ''WMt^  flW  HOT  fflSf^m^  myWl  'MM 
nature*  otnhiAgs  as"  mdsl  other  philosophers  disputed,*  specu- 
lating how  that  which  is  called  by  sophists  the  world  was 
produced,  and  by  what  necessary  laws  every  thing  in  the  heav- 
ens is  effected,  biit  endeavored  to  show  that  those  who  chose 
such  subjectsof  jeontemplation  were  fool|sh;  12.  and  used  ^n 
the  tet'plSce  To* Inquire  oriiem  whether  they  thought  that 
they  already  knew  sufficient  of  human  affairs,  and  therefore 
proceeded  to  such  subjects  of  meditation,  or  whether,  when 
they  neglected  human  idSfairs  entirely,  and  speculated  on  celes- 
tial matters,  they  thought  that  they  were  doing  what  became 
them.  13.  He  wondered,  too,  that  it  was  not  apparent  to 
them  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  satisfy  himself  on  such 
points,  since  even  those  who  pride  themselves  most  on  dis' 
cussing  them,  do  not  hold  the  same  opinions  one  with  another, 

• 

*  Wifi^ovoijg  <iyop(Zc.]  See  note  on  Anab.  i.  8.  1, 

^  That  Socrates  used  at  times  to  discuss  physical  subjects,  appears 
firom  Xenophon  himself  (see  a  4^  and  Symp.  vi.  6),  as  well  as  &om 
Plato's  Apology  and  Phssdo,  c.  46,  and  Diog.  Laert.  iL  45 ;  but  he 
pursued  a  different  method  fh>m  that  of  other  philosophers  in  such 
discussions;  for,  abstaining  from  subtle  and  useless  inquiries  as  to 
the  origin  of  things,  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  other  ob- 
scure topics,  he  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  consideration  of  the  divine 
power,  the  nature  of  man,  the  connection  of  the  human  with  th* 
divine  nature,  and  the  government  of  the  world  by  divine  influence^ 

KvhfMT, 
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but  are,  compared  with  eacli  other,  like  madmen ;  14.  for  of  mad- 
men some  have  no  ftar  of  what  is  to  be  feared,  and  others  fear 
what  is  not  to  be  feared ;  some  think  it  no  shame  to  say  or  do 
any  thing  whatever  before  men,  and  others  think  that  they 
ought  not  to  go  among  men  at  all ;  some  pay  no  respect  to 
temple,  or  altar,  or  any  thing  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  others 
worship  stones,  and  common  stocks,  and  beasts :   so  of  those 

.  who  speculate  on  the  nature  of  Ihe  universe,  some  imagine 
that  aU  that  exists  is  one,  others  that  there  are  worlds  infinite 
in  number;  some  that  all  things  are  in  perpetual  motion, 
others  that  nothing  is  ever  moved ;  some  that  all  things  are 
generated  and  decay,  and  others  that  nothing  is  either  gener- 
ated or  decays. 

15.  He  would  ask,  also,  concerning  such  'philosophers, 
whether,  as  those  who  have  learned  arts  practiced  by  men, 
expect  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  what  they 
have  learned,  either  for  themselves,  or  for  any  one  else  whom 
they  may  wish,  so  those  who  inquire  into  celestial  things, 
imagine  that,  when  they  have  discovered  by  what  laws  every 
thinn^  is  effected^  they  will  be  able  to  produce,  whenever  they 
please,  win(^  rain^  cEang^s  ojf  dia  Hftaflona,.And  whatever  else 
of  that  sort  they  may  desire,  or  wheth^  they  have  no '  such 
expectation,  but  are  content  merely  to  knowjiow  every  thing 
of  that  natui»  !«-gcHiBl^tei--'^6)"Bl!fiir '  wei^'ffie  observa&ons 
which  hajmade  about  thci^  who  busied  themselves  in  such 

.,-<«peculati9j»f  but  for  himself,  he  would  hoid  discourse,  from 
to  time,  on  what  concerned  mankind,  considering  what 
was  pious,  what  impious;  what  was  becomings  what  unbe- 
coming; what  was  just,  what  unjust  7  what  was  sanity, 
what  msanity;  what  was  fortitude,  what  cowardice;  what  a 
state  was,  and  what  the  character  of  a  statesman ;  what  was 
the  nature  of  government  over  men,  and  the  qualities  of  one 
skilled  in  governing  them;  and  touching  on  other  subjects, 
with  which  he  thought  that  those  who  were  acquainted  were 
men  of  worth  and  estimation,  but  that  those  who  were  ignor- 
ant of  them  m^ht  justly  be  deemed  no  better  than  slaves. 

17.  As  to  those  matters,  then,  on  which  Socrates  gave  no 
intimation  what  his  sentiments  were,  it  is  not  at  aU  wonderful 
that  his  judges  should  have  decided  erroneously  concerning 
him ;  but  ia  it  not  wonderful  that  they  should  have  taken  no 
account  of  such  things  as  all  men  knew)    18.  For  when  he 


— » 


^ 
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was  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  had  taken  the  senator's  oath, 
in  which  it  was  expressed  that  he  vfould  vote  in  accordance 
with  Vu  lawSj  he,  being  president  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people  when  they  were  eager  to  put  to  death  Thrasyllns, 
Erasinides,  and  all  the  nine  generals,  bj  a  single  vote  con- 
trary to  the  law,  refused,'  though  the  multitude  were  en- 
raged at  him,  and  many  of  those  in  power  uttered  threats 
^.,0igtaDsi  him,  to  put  the  question  to  the  ▼ote.  but  considered  it 
oC^  more  Hrfflfit"^  '  '  ^iiil  nillll  mm  tift  grgta^  the 
people  contrary  to  what  was  ri^j^  .gr  to  ee^hj^fiigJBie^osb 
I  those  wh o  mgiiifittLJuflA ;  19.  for  he  thought  that  the  gods 
paid  regard  "to  men,  not  in  the  way  in  which  some  people 
suppose,  who  imagine  that  the  gods  Imow  some  things  and  do 
not  know  others,  but  he  considered  that  the  gods  know  all 
things,  both  what  is  said,  what  is  done,  and  what  is  medi- 
tated in  silence,  and  are  present  every  where,  and  give  ad- 
monitions to  men  concerning  every  thing  human. 

20.  I  wonder,  therefore,  how  the  Athenians  were  ever  per- 
suaded that  Socrates  had  not  right  sentiments  concerning  the 
gods ;  a  man  who  never  said  or  did  any  thing  impious  toward 
the  gods,  but  spoke  and  acted  in  such  a  manner  with  respect 
to  them,  that  any  other  who  had  epoken  and  acted  in  the  «ame 
manner,  would  have  been,  and  have  been  considered,  emi- 
nently pious. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Beply  to  the  other  charge  against  Socrates.  He  did  not  cormpt  the  yoatb, 
ror  his  whole  teaching  dissuaded  them  from  vice,  and  encouraged  tnem  to 
temperance  and  virtue  of  eveiy  kind,  sect.  1-8.  He  exhorted  them  to 
ohey  the  kws,  9-11.  If  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  who  listened  to  his  dis- 
courses, became  corrupt,  the  fault  was  not  his,  12-28 ;  he  endeavored  to 
reclaim  them,  till  they  deserted  him ;  and  others,  who  resigned  themselves 
wholly  to  his  instructions,  became  virtaons  and  honorable  men,  2S-48. 
Other  fiivolous  assertions  refuted,  49-60.  His  benevolence,  disinterest- 
edness, and  general  merits,  61-64. 

1.  It  also  seems  wonderful  to  me,  that  any  should  have 
been  persuaded  that  Socrates  corrupted  the  youth ;  gpcrates, 
who,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  him,  was  not  only 

^  See  Xen.  HelL  i.  T,  espedaUy  sect  15. 
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the  most  ripd  of  all  ]mnTl  in  thii  \  iiiiiiiiiiii  ill  iiT  liii 
and  &pmtii/BA»  but  also  most  able  to  withstand  cold,  heat,  and 
e^SljEnd  of  labor ;  and,  besides,  so  inured  to  frugality,  that, 
though  he  possessed  very  little,  he  very  easily  made  it  a  suffi- 
ciency. 2.  Hifw,  thuuj  beiag  of  such  a  character  himself, 
could  he  have  rendered  others  impious,  or  lawless,  or  luxuri- 
ous, or  incontinent,  or  too  effeminate  to  endure  labor!  On 
the  contwry,  he  lastrained  many  of  them  from  such  vices, 
leading  them  to  love  virtue,  ana  giving  them  hopes"  that  1f 
they  wOflldnSke  care  oT'tEemselvea,  ^Eey 'woiild  1)ecoine  lioh- 
orable  and  wor^j^jsj^aracters.  3.  Kot  indeed  that  he  ever 
professed  to  be  an  instructor  in  that  way,  but,  by  showing 
that  he  was  himself  such  a  character,  he  made  those  in  his 
society  hope  that,  by  imitating  him,  they  would  become  such 
as  he  was. 

4.  Of  the  body  he  was  not  neglectful,  nor  did  he  commend 
those  who  were.  He  did  not  approve  that  a  person  should 
eat  to  excess,  and  then  use  immoderate  exercise,  but  recom- 
mended that  he  should  work  off,  by  a  proper  degree  of  exer- 
cise, as  much  as  the  appetite  received  with  pleasure ;  for  such  a 
habit,  he  said,  was  peculiarly  conducive  to  health,  and  did  not 
prevent  attention  to  the  mind.  5.  He  was  not  however,  fine 
or  qgl^Qtetious  in  his .  Gl<4^he8^i)r  «^*^"^«'V^  or  in  any  of  his 
habits  of  life ;  yet  lie  did  not  make  those  about  him  lovers  of 
money,^  for  he  checked  them  in  this*  as  well  as  other  passions, 
and  asked  no  remuneration  from  those  who  desired  his  com- 
pany. 6.  By  refraining  from  such  demand,  he  thought  that 
he  consulted  his  liberty,  and  called  those  ttIjo,  tOflh  rotncj  for 
their  discourses  their  own  enslavers^  since  they  must  of  neces- 
sity hold  discussions  with  those  from  whom  they  received 
pay.  7.  Hv't  expressed  wonder,  too,  that  anyone  who  pro--< 
lessed  to  teM;h  virtue,  should  demand  money,  and  not  think  . 
that  he  gained  the  greatest  profit  in  securing  a  good  friend,  ; 
but  fear  that  he  whom  he  had  made  an  honorable  and 
worthy  character  would  not  retain  the  greatest  gratitude 
toward  his  greatest  bene£Eictor.  8.  Socrates,  indeed,  never 
expressed  so  much  to  any  one ;  yet  he  believed  that  those  of 
his  associates  who  imbibed  what  he  approved,  would  be  always 
good  friends  both  to  himself  and  to  each  other.     How  then 

'  Though  he  was  not  extravagant,  he  was  not  avaricions ;  nor  had 
faia  conversation  a  tendenpy  to  mSse  others  avaricious. 
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could  a  man  of  such  a  character  corrupt  the  young,  unless, 
indeed,  the  study,  gf  yirtue  he  comigtio^L^ 

9.  "  But  assuredly,"  said  the*accuser,  " he  caused  those  who 
conversed  with  him  to  despise  the  established  laws,  by  saying 
how  foolish  it  was  to  elect  the  magistrates  of  a  state  by  beans,  ^ 
when  nobody  would  be  willing  to  take  a  pilot  elected    by 
beans,  or  an  architect,  or  a  flute-player,*  or  a  person  in  any 
other  profession,  which,  if  erroneously  exercised,  would  cause 
fax  less  harm  than  errors  in  the  administration  of  a  state ;" 
and  declared  that  ^^  such  remarks  excited  the  young  to  con- 
temn  the  established  form  of  government,  and  disposed  them 
to  acts  of  violence."     10.  But  I  think  that  young  men  who 
exerdbe  their  understanding,  and  expect  to  become  capable 
of  teaching  their  fellow-citizens  what  is  for  their  interest, 
grow  by  no  means  addicted  to  violence,  knowing  that   on 
violence  attend   enmity  and  danger,  but  that,  by  persuasion, 
the  same  results  are  attained  without  peril,  and  with  good- 
will ;  for  those  who  are  compelled  by  us,  hate  us  as  if  despoiled 
of  something,  while  those  who  are  persuaded  by  us,  love  us 
as  if  they  had  received  a  favor.     It  is  not  &e  n|y;^,,  .tjhere- 
fore,  of  those  wl*^ ,  f,nl^^FnW  iih^  ifttpjif rA*i?-^w^ '  ™  for 

to  adopt  such  a  cqiu;sq.  belongs  J»>..tl\fl>aftiiiwhi>  piwwiytmte 
force  without  intellect.  11.  Besides,  he  who  would  venture 
to  use  forSe,  had  need  of  no  small  number  of  allies,  but  he 
who  can  succeed  with  persuasion,  has  need  of  none,  for, 
though  left  alone,  he  would  think  himself  still  able  to  persuade ; 
and  it  by  no  means  belongs  to  such  men  to  shed  blood,  for 
who  would  wish  to  put  another  man  to  death  rather  than  to 
have  him  as  a  living  subject  persuaded  to  obey  ? 

12.  ^  But,"  said  the  accuser,  ^  rrjtJMi  wiii  nAliibjjylrn^  after 
having  been  associates  of  Socrates,  inflicted  a  great  nimaber 
of  evils  on  the  state ;  for  ^^JotitMHas  the  most  avaricious  and 


violent  "of  all  that  composed  the   oligarchy,  and  Alcibiades 
was  the  most  intemperate,  insolenf^aiia  tuifBulent  of  all  th*otitt  "^ 
in  the  democracy."    ^3.  For  whatever  evil  they  did  the  state, 
I  shair  make   no  apology;    but  as  to  their  intimacy  with 

^  'Afrd  Kvdfwv,']  Black  and  white  beans  were  used  in  voting  for  the 
magistrates  at  Athens. 

'  Mrj^  avXijTy.']  These  words,  which  occur  in  the  texts  of  Weiske, 
Schneider,  and  all  others  that  I  have  seen,  are  omitted  by  Kiihner; 
perhaps  ixiadvertently. 
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Socrates,  I  will  state  how  it  took  place.  14.  These  two  meu 
were  by  nature  the  most  ambitious  of  all  the  Athenians,  and 
wished  that  every  thing  should  be  done  by  their  means,  and  that 
they  themselves  should  become  thelnost  celebrated  of  all  men. 
But  they  knew  that  Socrates  lived  with  the  utmost  contentment 
on  very  small  means,  that  he  was  most  abstinent  from  every 
kind  of  pleasure,  and  that  he  swayed  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed just  as  he  pleased  by  his  arguments ;  15.  and,  seeing 
such  to  be  the  case,  and  being  sudi  characters  as  they  have 
just  been  stated  to  be,  whether  will  any  one  say  that  they 
sought  his  society  from  a  desire  to  lead  such  a  life  as  Socrates 
led,  and  to  practice  such  temperance  as  he  practiced,  or  from 
an  expectation,  that  if  they  associated  with  him,  they  would  be- 
come eminently  able  to  speak  and  act?  16. 1  myself  indeed,  am 
of  opinion,  that  if  a  god  had  given  them  their  choice,  whether 
ihey  would  lire  their  jyhole  U^i8..aft.ti^ii¥  iftWiiftMiaian  Jirinr  or 
die,  they  would  liave  chosen  rather  to  die ;  and  they  showed 
this  rlinf  nritinTT  TtyTfTrTf '*t1iiijii  did';,/nr  as  soon  as  they  con- 
sidered themselves  superior  to  their  associates,  they  at  once 

started  ^^TaijTr"^  ^C^jprt^i^  '^^  '^^Q^ff^  in  political  Hfe,  to 
qualify  themselves  for  which  they  had  sought  the  society  of 
Socrates. 

17.  Perhaps  some  one  may  observe  on  this  point,  that 
Socrates  should  not  have  taught  his  followers  politics  before 
he  taught  them  self-control.  To  this  remark  I  make  na  reply 
at  present  ;^ .  but  I  see  that  all  teachers  make  themselves 
examples  to  their  pupils  how  far  they  practice  what  they 
teach,  and  stimulate  them  by  precepts;  18.  and  I  know  that 
Socrates  made  himself  an  example  to  tho^e  who  associated 
with  him  as  a  man  of  honorable  and  excellent  character, 
and  that  he  discoursed  admirably  concerning  virtue  and  other 
things  that  concern  mankind.  I  know,  too,  that  those  men 
fixercised^self -KjojQitoJ  ^^.  lQfig«.^s^^^  J2P?iY^^^.^ffi*S^ral^^  '^ 
nbt  from  fear  lest  they  should  be  fined  or  l>eaten  by  him,  but 
from  a  persuasion  at  the  time  that  it  was  best  to  observe  such 
ponduct* 

19.  Perhaps,  however,  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
philosophers,  may  say  that  a  man  once  just,  can  never  become 
unjust,  or  once  modest,  immodest ;  and  that,  with  regard  to 

*  Xenophon  leaves  this  pQint  for  the  present,  intending  to  reply  to  it 
in  !v.  3.    Kuhner, 
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any  other  qoalificalion  (among  such  as  can  be  taoght),  lie  who 
has  once  learned  it  can  never  beconae  igroi^  ^  6at  le- 
carding  8U<Ai.yiiDislWfnoT  n^  ilnnl  ^pSSon ;  lor  I  see  that  as 
mose  who  do  not  exercise'  the  body  can  not  perform  what  is 
proper  to  the  body,  so  those  i^ho  can  not  exercise  the  znind, 
can  iMat  i^foim^iKlMMUJo.^  uim 

neither  do  lliat  which  they  ought  to  do,  nor  refrain  from  that 
fi^m  which  they  ought  to  refrain.  20.  For  which  reasoa  fathers 
keep  their  sons,  though  they  be  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  from 
the  society  of  bad  men,  in  the  belief  that  association  witli  the 
ffood  is  an  exercise  of  virtue,  but  that  association  with  the  bad 
IS  the  destruction  of  it  One  of  the  poets  also  bears  testimony 
to  this  truth,  who  says, 

^Ea6X(5v  fihf  ydp  a7r'  MXct  didd^em  *  ^v  Si  Kcucolai 
XvfifiitryyCi  diroXetg  xal  rbv  kovra  voov. 

From  good  men  you  will  learn  what  is  good;  but  if  you  associafte  with 
the  bad,  you  will  lose  the  understanding  which  is  in  you.^ 

And  another,  who  observes,  ""*'  ""'"' •****! 

kiyroLp  dv7}p  dyaOd^  rore  fitv  Kcucdc,  dXXore  (T  ladXo^, 

A  good  Tjign  ii  nt  t-t  ^^i  xp? J,  mart uk  atothMrhs^i  i n  >  l  ^^ 

21.1  also  concur  with  them ;  for  I  see  that  as  people  forget 
metrical  compositions  when  they  do  not  practice  the  repetition 
of  them,  so  forgetfulness  of  precepts  of  instruction  is  produced 
in  those  who  neglect  them.  But  where  a  person  forgets 
moral  admonitions,  he  forgets  also  what  the  mind  felt  when  it 
had  a  desire  for  self-government ;  and,  when  he  forgets  this, 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderiful  that  he  forgets  self-government  also. 
22.  I  see,  too,  that  those  who  are  given  up  to  a  fondness  for 
drinking,  and  those  who  have  fallen  in  love,  are  less  able  to 
attend  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  to  refrain  fi*om  what 
they  ought  not  to  do ;  for  many  who  can  be  frugal  in  their 
expenses  before  they  fall  in  love,  are,  after  falling  in  love,  unable 
to  continue  so ;  and,  when  they  have  exhausted  their  resources, 
they  no  longer  abstain  from  means  of  gain  from  which  they 
previously  shrunk  as  thinking  them  dishonorable.  23.  How  is 
it  impossible,  then,  that  he  who  has  once  had  a  control  over 

^  This  distich  is  taken  from  Theognis,  v.  36,  36.  That  Socrates  was 
fond  of  quoting  it,  appears  also  from  Xen.  Symp.  iL  4,  and  Plato, 
Menon,  p.  95,  D.    Whence  the  following  verse  is  taken  is  unknown. 
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himself  may  afterward  cease  to  inaintain  it^  and  that  he  who 
was  once  able  to  observe  jostice,  may  subsequently  become  un- 
able ?  To  me  every  thing  honorable  and  good  seems  to  be 
maintained  by  exercise,  and  self-control  not  the  least ;  iSor  sen- 
sual desires,  generated  in  the  same  body  with  the  soul,  are  con- 
stantly exciting  it  to  abandon  self-control,  and  to  gratify  them- 
selves and  the  body  as  soon  as  possible. 
24.  Oritias  and  Alcibjj 

with  Socrates,  were  ableTwith ^ 

mflmTftiti  ji  nif>ftf|yj^  ?iT^_J:  j^^.r^""'^^™  inclinations;  out,. 
wh8B  (liey  weie  sepaialeJlf 'B'M  11 W,  CiWrii,'"  IWIing  to  Thes- 
saly,  formed  connecttbnrttreieg'^wgg  mel"^miU  j[^iig;mBSa"«&- 
hon^iy  fttUUiJl'  than  justice ;  and  Alcibiades  also,  being  sought 
by  many  women,  even  of  high  rank,  for  his  beauty,  and  being 
corrupted  by  many  men,  who  were  well  able  to  seduce  him  by 
their  flattery,  on  account  of  his  influence  in  the  cily  and 
among  the  alHes,  and  being  also  honored  by  the  people,  and 
easily  obtaining  the  pre-eminence  among  them,  became  like 
the  wrestlers  in  the  gynmastic  games,  who,  when  they  are 
£urly  superior  to  others,  neglect  their  exercise ;  so  he  grew 
neglectful  of  self-control.  25.  When  such  was  their  for« 
tune,  and  when  they  were  proud  of  their  birth,  elated  with 
their  wealth,  puffed  up  with  their  power,  corrupted  by  many  / 
associates,  demoralized  by  all  these  means,  and  long  absent  / 
from  Socrates,  what  wonder  is  it  if  they  became  headstrong? 
26.  And  then,  if  they  did  any  thing  wrong,  does  the  accuser 
blame  Socrates  for  it  9  and  does  Socrates  seem  to  the  accuser 
deserving  of  no  praise,  for  having,  when  they  were  young,  and 
when  it  is  likely  that  they  were  most  inconsiderate  and  in- 
tractable, rendered  them  discreet?  27.  Yet  other  affairs  are 
not  judged  of  in  such  a  way ;  for  wli^^  flw/te-plflyftrt  or  what 
teachecjaC  the  harp,  or  what  other  instructor,  if  he  produc 
competent  pupils,  and  if  they,  attachii^  themselves  to  other 
masters,  b^ome  less  skillful^  is  T^l^trnyj  ^i*  ttififi'  dfitierfomtiOT  ? 
Or  what  fetKefJ'ff  Kis'soniVliile^lie  associated  with  one  man, 
should  be  virtuous,  but  afterward,  on  uniting  himself  to 
some  other  person,  should  become  vicious,  would  blame  the 
former  of  the  two?  would  he  not  rather,  the  more  cornipt 
his  son  became  with  the  second,  bestow  the  greater  praise  on 
the  first  ?  Not  even  parents  themselves,  when  they  have  their 
sons  in  their  society,  are  blamed  if  their  sons  do  any  thing 
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wrongy  proTided  they  themaelveB  are  eorrect  in  their  conduct. 
28.  la  die  same  manner  it  would  be  right  to  judge  of  Socrates ; 
if  he  had  done  any  thing  immoral,  he  would  justly  be  thought 
to  be  a  bad  man ;  but  if  he  constantly  observed  morality^  how 
can  he  reasonably  bear  the  blame  of  vice  which  was  not  in 

himi  .*  .  . 

29.  Or  even  if  he  himself  did  nothing  wrong,  but'  com- 
mended others  when  he  saw  them  doing  wrong,  he  would 
justly  be  censured.  When  he  perceived,  however,  that  Oritias 
was  enamored  of  Euthydemus,  and  was  seeking  to  have  the 
enjoyment  of  his  society,  like  those  who  abuse  the  persons  of 
others  for  licentious  purposes,  he  dissuaded  him  from  his  in- 
tention, by  saying  that  it  was  illiberal,  and  unbecoming  a  man 
of  honor  and  proper  feeling,  to  offer  supplications  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections,  with  whom  he  wished  to  be  held  in  high 
esteem,  beseeching  and  entreating  him,  Uke  a  beggar,  to  grant 
a  &vor,  especially  when  such  favor  was  for  no  good  end. 
30.  But  as  Critias  pjrid  no .  ^apMBJ  tft^ud^jremffiiiiiiiananp,  and. 
was  npt  diverted  from  his .  puswlt,  At  is  said  that  Socrates,  in 
the  presence  of  many  others  as  well  as  of  Euthydemus,  ob- 
served that  '^  Critias  seemed  to  him  to  have  some  feeling  like 
that  of  a  pig,  as  he  wished  to  rub  against  Euthydemus  as  swine 
against  stones."  ^dl.  Critias,  in  consequence,  conceived  such 
a  hatred  to  Socrates,  that  when  he  was  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  and  was  appointed  a  law-maker^  with  Charicles,  he 
remembered  the  circumstance  to  his  disadvantage,  and  iiF 
serted  in  his  laws  that  ^  none  should  teach  the  art  of  disputa- 
,  tion,."  intending  an  insult  to  Socrates,  yet  not  knowing  how 
:to  affect  him  in  particular,  but  laying  to  his  charge  what  was 
i  imputed  to  the  philosophers  by  the  multitude,'  and  calunud- 
ating  him  to  the  people ;  at  least  such  was  my  opinion ;  fov 
I  myself  never  heard  this  from  Socrates,  nor  do  I  remember 
having  known  any  one  say  that  heard  it  from  him.      32. 

^  See  Hellen.  ii.  3.  2.  Of  the  Thirty,  Oharides  alone  is  here  named, 
besides  Critias  the  chief  of  them,  because,  by  conspiring  with  Critias 
and  a  few  of  the  others,  he  afterward  acquired  great  authority  and  power 
in  the  state.  Kiihner.  !Fhe  law  here  mentioned  was  abrog^ied  after  tiie 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  See  Potter^  Antiquities  of  Oreeoe^ 
voL  i.  a  26. 

2  The  common  charge  brought  by  the  multitude  against  the  philoso- 
phers and  sophists,  was,  that  they  endeavored  to  "  make  the  wgebo  i^ 
pear  the  better  reason:"  rdv  ^rm  XSyop  Kpeirra  iroteev. 
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But  Critias  showed  that  such  was  the  case;  for  when  the 
Thirty  had  put  to  death  many  of  the  citizens,  and  those  not 
of  the  inferior  class,  and  had  encouraged  many  to  acts  of  injus- 
tice/ Socrates  happened  to  observe  that  "  it  seemed  surprising 
to  him  if  a  man,  becoming  herdsman  of  a  number  of  cattle,  and 
rendering  the  cattle  fewer  and  in  worse  condition,  should  not 
confess  that  he  was  a  bad  herdsman,  and  still  more  surprising 
if  a  man,  becoming  governor  of  a  city,  and  rendering  the 
people  fewer  and  in  worse  condition,  should  not  feel  ashamed, 
and  be  conscious  of  being  a  bad  governor  of  the  city."  33.  This 
remark  being  repeated  to  the  Thirty^  rhj tj^s|  ^ n^.^fltowJiito^ 
summon^  Sooiwleff  'i^gfot^ '  tKem,  sKowed  him  the  law,  and 
forbade^^ifirt  t<f  frdd  "dfscourse  with  the  youth.  Socrates  ih- 
quired  e^*ffteilf  lf'h@'ii53gfi^"1)e  permitteaTo  ask  a  question  as 
to  any  point  in  the  prohibitions  that  might  not  be  understood 
by  him.  They  gave  him  permission.  34.  "Then,"  said  he,  "I 
am  prepared  to  obey  the  laws ;  but  that  I  may  not  unconscious- 
ly transgress  through  ignorance,  I  wish  to  ascertain  exactly 
from  you,  *  whether  it  is  because  you  think  that  the  art  of 
reasoning  is  an  auxiliary  to  what  is  rightly  spoken,'  or  to 
what  is  not  rightly  spoken,  that  you  give  command  to  abstain 
from  it ;  for  if  it  be  an  adjunct  to  what  is  rightly  spoken,  it 
is  plain  that  we  have  to  abstain  from  speaking  rightly ;  but  if 
to  what  is  not  rightly  spoken,  it  is  plain  that  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  speak  rightly.'"  35.  Charicles^  falling  into  a 
passion  with  him,  said,  "Since,  Socrates,  you  are  ignorant  of 
this  particular,  we  give  you  an  order  more  easily  to  be  upder- 
stood,  not  to  discourse  at  all  with  the  youngP  "  That,  it  may 
not  be  doubtful,  iSttWf^^^Milff'^iff&fe^im^  I  do  any  thing 

contrary  to  what  is  enjoined,  define  for  me  till  what  age  1 
must  consider  men  to  be  young."  "  As  long,"  replied  Chari- 
cles,  "  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  fill  the  office  of  senator,  as 
not  being   yet  come  to  maturity  of  understanding;  and  do 

^  See  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  c.  20 :  Ola  6if  Kal  uXKoig  Unvoi 
iroXAoZf  noXkd,  irpooeTarroVf  fiovXofievoi  cif  irAe/orovf  dvoKXijaai  cUriov. 

3  2vv  Totg  dp^uig  7.eyofiivoig  elvai."]  That  is,  "  that  the  art  of  speak- 
ing supports  what  is  rightly  said;"  for  ailv  rivt  eivai  signifies  aiicui 
auxUio  esse.  See  my  Gr.  Gr.  vol  ii.  §  601.  Kuhner.  Schneider  took 
(rOif  for  iv,  giving  the  passager  the  meaning  of  inter  Ula  quos  recti  di- 
cuntur^  which  is,  as  Weiske  says,  ar^  forced  sense  of  oi)v,  but  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  suits  very  well  with  the  sequel  of  the  question  pol 
by  Socrates. 

^OL.  I.  16 
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not  discourae  with  such  as  are  under  thirty  yean  of  age.''  36. 
^  And  if  I  wish  to  buy  any  thing/'  said  Socrates,  ^  and  a  person 
under  thirty  years  of  age  has  it  for  sale,  may  I  not  ask  him  at 
what  price  he  sells  it  ?"  ^*  Yes,  such  questions  as  these,"  replied 
Charicles,  *^  but  you  are  accustomed  to  ask  most  of  your  ques- 
tions about  things,  when  you  know  very  well  how  they  stand ; 
such  questions,  therefore,  do  not  ask."  ^'  If  then  any  young 
man,"  said  he,  "should  ask  me  such  a  question  as  '  where  does 
Charicles  live?'  or  *  where  is  Critias?'  may  I  not  answer 
him,  if  I  know?"  "Yes,  you  may  answer  such  questions," 
said  Charicles.  37.  "But,"  added  Critias, "  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  abstain  from  speaking  of  those  shoemakers,^  and 
carpenters,  and  smiths ;  indeed  I  think  thatthey  must  now  be 
worn  out  from  bein^  so  often  in  your  mouth."  "I  must 
therefore,"  said  Socrates,  "  abstain  from  the  illustrations  that 
I  attach  to  the  mention  of  those  people,  illustrations  on  justice, 
piety,  and  other  such  subjects."  "  Yes,  by  Jupiter,"  retorted 
Charicles,  "  and  you  must  abstain  from  illustrations  taken  from 
herdsmen ;  for,  if  you  do  not,  take  care  lest  you  yourself  make 
cattle  fewer."^  38.  Hence  it  was  evident  that  they  were  angry 
with  Socrates  on  account  of  his  remark  aboutthe  cattle  haying 
been  reported  to  them. 

What  sort  of  intercourse  Critias  had  with  Socrates,  and 
how  they  stood  toward  each  other,  has  now  been  stated.  39. 
But  I  would  say  that  no  regular  trainiftg  is  derived  by  any 
one  from  a  teacher  who  does  not  please  him ;  and  Critias  and 
Alcibiades  did  not  associate  with  Socrates,  while  their  associa- 
tion with  him  lasted,  as  being  an  instructor  that  pleased  them, 
but  they  were,  from  the  very  first,  eager  to  be  at  the  head  of_r 
the  state,  for,  while  they 'still  attended  Socrates,  they  sought 
to  converse  with  none  more  than  with  those  who  were  most 

>  'A7re;f etn^o^— 7"wv  ffjcvrewv,  k,  t,  X.]  A  brief  mode  of  ezpreasion  for 
'*to  abstain  from  drawing  illustrations  from  those  shoemakers,"  eta 
Socrates,  in  his  conversation,  was  accustomed  to  iUusti^te  or  support 
his  precepts  and  opinions  by  examples  taken  from  fullers,  leather^utters^ 
potters,  and  other  artlzans ;  a  mode  of  lecturing  quite  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  sophists,  who  sought  to  dazzle  or  delight  the  minds  gf  their 
hearers,  by  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  their  illustrations,  and  the 
grandiloquence  of  their  speeches,  and  derided  the  method  of  Socrates  as 
common,  trite,  and  mean.  See  b.  iv.  4.  5 ;  Plato,  Symp.  p.  221,  £; 
Gorg.  491,  A.    Ku/wer. 

s  By  losing  your  own  li&. 
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eoffaged  in  affidrs  of  goveinment  40.'  Alcibiadea,  it  is  said, 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  held  the  following  dis- 
course with  Pericles^  who  was  his  guardian,  and  chief  ruler  of 
the  state  about  laws.  41.  "Tell  me,"  said  he,  "Perides,  can 
you  teach  me  what  a  law  is."  "  Certainly,"  replied  Pericles.  ^* 
"Teach  me  then,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,"  said  Alcibiades,  * 
"  for  I,  hearing  some  persons  praised  as  being  obedient  to  the  x~^ 
laws,  consider  that  no  one  can  fairly  obtain  such  praise  who 
does  not  know  what  a  law  is."  42.  "You  desire  no  very 
difficult  matter,  Alcibiades,"  said  Pericles,  "when  you  wish 
to  know  what  a  law  is ;  for  all  those  regulations  are  laws, 
which  the  people,  on  meeting  together  and  approving  them, 
have  enacted,  directing  what  we  should  do  and  what  we  should 
not  do."  "  And  whemer  do  they  direct  that  we  should  do  good  . 
things,  or  that  we  should  do  bad  things  ?"  "  Good,  by  Jupiter,  K 
my  child,"  said  he,  "but  bad  by  no  means."  43.  "And  if  it  ^ 
should  not  be  the  whole  people,  but  a  few,  as  -where  there  is 
an  oligarchy,  that  ^ould  meet  together,  and  enact  what  we 
ar^to  do,  what  are  such  enactments  ?"  •  "  Every  thing,"  relied 
Pericles,  "  which  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  on  determin- 
ing what  the  people  ought  to  do,  has  enacted,  is)  called  a  law." 
"And  if  a  tyrant,  holding  rule  over  the  state,  prescribes  to 
the  citizens  what  they  must  do,  is  such  prescription  called  a 
law."  "  Whatever  a  tyrant  in  authority  prescribes,"  returned 
Pericles,  "  is  also  called  a  law."  44.  "  What  then,  Pericles,'* 
asked  Alcibiades,  "is  force  imd  lawlessness?  Is  it  not  when 
the  stronger  obliges  the  weaker,  not  by  persuasion,  but  by 
compulsion,  to  do  what  he  pleases  f "  "  So  it  appears  to  me,'' 
rephed  Pericles.  "  Whatever  then  a  tyrant :  compels  the 
people  to  do,  by  enacting  it  without  gaimng  their  consent,  is 
that  an  act  of  lawlessness  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  Pericles,  "  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  is,  for  I  retract  my  admissipn '  that  what  a  tyrant 
prescribes  to  the  people  without  persuading  them,  is  a  law." 
45.  "  But  what  the  few  enact,  not  from  gaining  the  consent  of 
the  many,  but  from  having  superior  power,  should  we  say  that 
that  is  force  or  that  it  is  not  ?"  "  Every  thing,"  said  Pericles, 
"which  one    man  obliges   another    to  do  without    gaining 

^  'Avani^e/ia£.]  A  metaphorical  expression  from  the  game  of  frrrro^ 
or  cakvXiy  in  which  Civa-dtivai  irerroti^  is  to  replace  or  re-arrange  the 
taknili^  after  discovering  that  one  or  more  of  them :  are  misplaced. 
Kijihmier.    See  Soidaa  sab  voce  avcc^ka^au 
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his  consent,  whether  lie  enact  it  in  writing  or  not^  seems  to 
me  to  he  force  rather  than  law."  **  Whatever,  then,  the  whole 
people,  when  they  are  stronger  than  the  wealthier  class,  enact 
without  their  consent,  would  he  an  act  of  force  rather  than,  a 
law?"  46.  "Certainly,  Alcibiades,"  said  Pericles;  "and  I, 
when  I  was  of  your  age,  was  very  acute  at  such  disquisitioxis ; 
for  we  used  ta  meditate  and  argue  about  such  subjects  as 
you  now  appear  to  meditate."  "  Would,  therefore,"  said  Alci- 
biades, "  that  I  had  conversed  with  you,  Pericles,  at  the  time 
when  you  were  most  acute  in  discussing  such  topics !"  47. 
\  When  Alcibiades  and  Critias,  therefore,  began  to  mink  them- 
selves superior  to  those  who  were  then  governing  the  state, 
^b^km»  <kmgl$i'  frtlttM^d^Wewitift*  (for  he  was  not  agreeable 
I  to  them  in  other  respects,  and  they  were  offended,  if  they 
went  to  him  at  all,  at  being  reproved  for  any  error  that  they 
had  committed),  but  devoted  themselves  to  political  employ- 
ments, with  a  view  to  which  they  had  at  first  associated  with 
Socrates.  48.  But  Crito  was  also  an  attendant  on  SocrateSi 
as  well  as  Chaerephon,  Chaerecrates,  Hermocrates,  Simmiaa, 
Oebes,  *  and  Phsedondes,  who,  with  others  that  attended  him, 
did  not  seek  his  society  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  popular 
orators  or  forensic  pleaders,  but  that,  becoming  honorable 
s^id  good  men,  they  might  conduct  themselves  irreproachably 
toward  their  families,  connections,  dependents,  and  friends, 
as  well  as  toward  their  country  and  their  fellow-citizens; 
and  no  one  of  all  these,  whet];^er  in  youth  or  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  either  was  guilty,  or  was  accused,  of  any 
crime. 

49.  "  But  Socrates,"  said  the  accuser,  "  taught  children  to 
show  contempt  for '  their  parents,  persuading  his  followers  that 
he  rendered  them  wiser  than  their  fathers,  and  observing  that  a 
son  was  allowed  by  the  law  to  confine  his  father  on  convicting 
him  of  being  deranged,  using  that  circumstance  as  an  argu- 
ment that  it  was  lawful  for  the  more  ignorant  to  be  confined 
by  the  wiser."     60.  But  what  Socrates   said   was,   that  he 

• 

*  UponTj^oKl^etv.']  See  Apolog.  sect  20,  and  Atistoph.  Nub.  1407, 
where  Phidippides  is  introduced,  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  beating  his 
lather  with  a  stick,  and  proving  that  he  was  right  in  doing  sa  Upomi' 
XoKi^etv  is  properly  stercore  aJiiquem  inquinare]  treatment  to  whidi 
they  were  subjected  who  were  punished  with  driftia :  but  it  was  at 
length  applied  to  every  kind  of  insult  See  Bremi  ad  Bemosth.  de  Gor. 
p.  229.    KuJmer. 
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thought  he  who  confined  another  for  ignorance,  might  justly 
be  himself  confined  by  thbse  who  knew  what  he  did  not  know ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  such  cases,  he  used  to  consider  in  what 
re^ct  ignorance  differed  from  madness,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  madmen  might  be  confined  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  friends,  but  that  those  who  did  not  know 
what  they  ought  to  know,  might  reasonably  learn  from  those 
who  did  know.  • 

61.  "But  Socrates,"  proceeded  the  accuser,  "not  only\ 
caused  parents,  but  other  relations,  to  be  held  in  contempt  by 
his  followers,  saying  that  relatives,  as  relatives,  were  of  no 
profit  to  people  who  were  sick,  or  to  people  going  to  law,  but 
that  physicians  aided  the  one,  and  lawyers  the  other."  62. 
The  accuser  asserted,  too,  that  Socrates  said  concerning 
friends  that  "  it  was  of  no  profit  that  they  were  well-disposed, 
unless  they  were  able  also  to  assist ;  and  that  he  insisted  that 
those  only  were  deserving  of  honor  who  knew  what  was  for 
the  advantage  of  others,  and  could  make  it  intelligible  to 
them ;  and  that  by  thus  persuading  the  young  that  he  himself 
was  the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  most  capable  of  making  others 
wise,  he  so  disposed  his  pupils  toward  him,  that  other  people 
were  of  no  account  with  them  in  comparison  with  himself" 
63.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  he  did  express  himself  concern- 
ing parents  and  other  relatives,  and  concerning  fiiends,  iir 
such  a  manner  as  this :  and  used  to  say,  besides,  that  when 
the  soul  has  departed,  in  which  alone  intelligence  exists,  men 
take  away  the  body  of  their  dearest  friend,  and  put  it  out  of 
sight  as  soon  as  possible.  64.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  also, 
that  every  man  while  he  is  aHve,  removes  of  himself  from 
his  own  body,  which  he  loves  most  of  all  things,  and  allows 
others  to  remove  from  it,  every  thing  that  is  useless  and  un- 
profitable ;  since  men  themselves  take  off  portions  of  their  nails, 
and  hair,  and  callous  parts,  and  resign  themselves  to  surgeons 
to  i$ut  and  bum  them  with  labor  and  pain,  and  think  it  their 
duty  even  to  pay  them,  money  for  their  operations ;  and  the 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  he  said,  men  spit  away  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, because,  while  it  is  in  the  mouth,  it  profits  them  nothing, 
but  is  far  more  likely  to  harm  them.  66.  But  such  observa- 
tions Socrates  uttered,  not  to  teach  any  one  of  his  followers '  { 
to  bury  his  father  alive,  or  to  cut  himself  to  pieces,  but,  by  < 
showing  that  what  is  senseless  is  worthless,  he  exhorted  each  to 
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stndj  to  become  as  intelligent  and  usefdl  as  poamble,  so  that^ 
whether  t^e  wished  to  be  honored  by  his  father,  by  his 
brother,  or  by  any  one  else,  he  might  not  be  neglectfid  or  him- 
self through  trusting  to  his  relationship,  but  might  en- 
deavor to  be  serviceable  to  those  by  whom  he  desired  to  be 
respected. 

56.  The  accuser  also  said  that  Socrates,  selecting  the  worst 
passages  of  the  most  celebrated  poets,  and  using  them  as 
arguments,  taught  those  who  kept  him  company  to  be  un- 
principled and  tyrannical.    The  verse  of  Hesiod,  for  example, 

'Epyov  <5'  ovSlv  bveidoc,  depyiij  6i  dveidogj 
Work  is  no  disgrace,  but  idleness  is  a  disgrace,' 

they  say  that  he  used  to  explain  as  intimating  that  the  poet 
bids  us  abstain  from  no  kind  of  work,  dishonest  or  dishonor- 
able, but  to  do  such  work  for  the  sake  of  profit  57.  But 
when  Socrates  maintained  that  to  be  busy  was  useful  and 
beneficial  for  a  man,  and  that  to  be  unemployed  was  noxious 
and  ill  for  him,  that  to  work  was  a  good,  and  to  be  idle  an 
evil,  he  at  ihe  same  time  observed  that  those  only  who  do 
something  good  really  work,  and  are  useful  workmen,'  but 
those  who  gamble  or  do  any  thing  bad  and  pernicious,  he 
called  idle ;  and  in  this  view  the  sentiment  of  £he  poet  will 
be  unobjectionable. 

Work  is  no  disgrace,  but  idleness  is  a  disgrace. 

58.  That  passage  of  Homer,  too,  the  accuser  stated  that  he 
often  used  to  quote,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Ulysses, 

Whatever  king  or  eminent  hero  he  found, 

Stood  beside  him,  and  detained  him  with  gentle  words: 

"Blostrious  chief,  it  is  not  fit  that  you  should  shrink  back  as  a  coward; 
Sit  down  yourself  and  make  the  rest  of  the  people  sit  down." 
But  whatever  man  of  the  people  he  noticed,  and  found  clamoring, 
He  struck  him  with  his  stafl^  and  rebuked  him  with  words :  « 

"Worthless  fellow,  sit  down  in  peace,  and.  hear  Uie  exhortationa  of 
others, 

^  Not  toil,  but  sloth,  shall  ignominious  he,^-^£3ion. 

The  enemies  of  Socrates  insinuated  that  he  joined  oifShfy  not  with  it^^ 
proper  substantive  ovecdoc,  but  with  ipyoVf  making  the  sense  to  be  "no 
work  is  disgraceful" 
*  Compare  ilL  9.  9. 
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Who  are  much  better  than  you ;  for  70a  at'e  unwarlike  aad  Jwwer- 

less, 
Neither  to  be  numbered  in  the  field  nor  in  the  counciU"  * 

59.  And  he  said  that  he  used  fo  explain  it  as  if  the  poet  reo 
ommended  that  plebeians  and  poor  people  should  be  beaten. 
Socrates,  however,  said  no  such  thing  (for  he  would  thus 
have  giren  an  opinion  that  he  himself  ought  to  be  beaten), 
but  what  he  did  say  was,  that  those  who  benefited  others 
neither  by  word  nor  deed,  and  who  were  incapable  of  serving 
the  army,  or  the  state,  or  the  common  people,  if  they  should 
ever  be  called  upon  to  serve,  should,  especially  if,  in  addition 
to  their  incapacity,  they  were  of  an  insolent  spirit,  be  curbed  in 
every  way,  even  though  they  might  be  ever  so  rich.  60. 
But,  contrary  to  the  charge  of  the  accuser,  Socrates  was 
evidently  a  friend  to  the  common  people,  and  of  a  liberal  dis^ 
position ;  for  though  he  received  numbers  of  persons  desirous 
to  hear  him  discourse,  as  well  citizens  as  foreigners,  he  never  i 
required  payment  for  his  communications  from  any  one,  but 
imparted  to  every  one  in  abundance  from  his  stores,  of  which 
some'  receiving  fragments  from  him  for  nothing,  sold  them 
at  a  great  price  to  others,  and  were  not,  like  him,  friends  to 
the  common  people,  for  they  declined  to  converse  with  such  as 
had  not  money  to  give  them.  61.  But  Socrates,  in  the  eyes  of 
other  men,  conferred  glory  on  the  cky,  far  more  than  Lichas, 
who  was  celebrated  in  this  respect,  on  that  of  the  Lacedae-> 
monians;  for  Lichas  indeed  entertaaned  the  strangers  that 
visited  Lacedsemon  at  the  Gymnop^dise,'  but  Socrates,  through 

*  H.  iL  188,  seqq. 

Each  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approved, 
He  fir'd  with  praise,  or  with  persuasion  mov'd ; 
Warriors  like  you,  with  strength  and  wisdom  blest, 
B7  brave  examples  should  confirm  the  rest. 
But  if  a  damorous,  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Himi  with  reproof  he  checked,  or  tam'd  with  blows : 
Be  BtUl,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield, 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field. — Fope, 

'  Xenophon  alludes  to  otl^r  hearers  of  Socrates,  but  especially  to 
Aristippus,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Socratic  philosophers  that  tai^ht 
for  hire.    JRuhnken.    See  Diog.  Laert.  il  65. 

•  A  festival  at  Sparta,  which  lasted  for  several  days  during  the 
month  of  Hecatombaeon,  and  in  which  dances  were   performed  by 

'  youths  in  honor  of  ApoUo,  Diana,  and  Latona.     It  was  partly  in- 
tended to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  over  the  Argwes  at 
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the  whole  course  of  his  life  freely  imparted  whatever  he  had 
to  bestow,  and  thus  benefited  in  the  highest  degree  all  who 
were  willing  to  reeeive  from  him,  making  those  who  asso- 
ciated with  him  better  before  he  let  them  go. 

62.  To  me,  therefore,  Socrates,  being  a  man  of  such  a 
character,  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  honor  rather  Ihan  of 
death;  and  any  one,  considering  his  ease  according  to  the 
laws,  would  find  such  to  be  the  fact ;  for,  by  the  laws,  death 
is  the  punishment  for  a  man  if  he  be  found  stealing  or  strip- 
ping people  of  their  clothes,  or  cutting  purses,  or  house- 
breaking, or  kidnapping,  or  sacrilege,  of  which  crimes  Soc- 
rates was  the  most  innocent  of  all  men.  63.  Nor  was  he  ever 
the  cause  of  any  war  ending  unfbrtimately  for  the  state,  or 
of  any  sedition  or  treachery ;  nor  did  he  ever,  in  his  private 
transactions,  either  deprive  any  man  of  what  was  for  his  good, 
or  involve  him  in  evil ;  nor  did  he  ever  lie  under  suspicion 
of  any  of  the  crimes  which  I  have  mentioned. 

64.  How  then  could  he  have  been  guilty  of  the  (Paiges 
brought  against  him  1  a  man  who,  instead  ci  not  acknowledge 
ing  the  gods,  as  was  stated  in  the  indictmenH^  evidently  paid 
respect  to  the  gods  more  than  other  men ;  and  instead  gI  cor- 
rupting the  youth,  as  the  accuser  laid  to  his  charge,  plainly- 
led  such  of  his  associates  as  had  vicious  inclinations,  to  eeaso 
from  indulging  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  cherish  a  love  of 
that  most  honorable  and  excdlent  virtue,  by  whidi  men 
successfully  govern  states  and  fEunilies.  How  then,  pursuing* 
such  a  course  of  conduct,  waa  he  not  deserving  of  great 
honor  from  the  6ity  ? 


CHAPTER  m. 


Gonfinnalion  of  the  character  of  Socrates  ^ven  Sn  the  preceding  ehapten. 
He  worshiped  the  gods,  ood  exhorted  others  to  worship  them,  sect.  1. 
His  notions  how  the  gods  were  to  be  snpplioated,  2.  His  judgment  as  to 
what  was  acceptable  to  them  in  a  sacrifice,  8.  ^s  i-effard  for  omens,  4. 
His  observance  of  temperance,  and  recommendation  of  it  to  others,  5-15. 

1.  But  U>  show  how  he  appeared  to  improve  those  who 
associated   with    him,   partly    by    showing  them    what    his 

Thyrea.     See  Smith's  Dictionaiy  of  6r.  and  Kom.  Ant.  art  Pv/ecyo* 
vatdia. 
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character  was,  and  partly  bj  his  conversation,  I  shall  record 
whatever  I  can  remember  of  him  relating  to  these  points. 

As  to  what'  had  reference  to  the  gods,  then  he  evidently 
acted  and  spoke  in  conformity  with  the  answer  which  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  gives  to  those  who  inquire  how  they  ought 
to  proceed  with  regard  to  a  sacrifice,  to  the  worship  of  their 
ancestors,  or  to  any  such  matter ;  for  the  priestess  replies  that 
they  vnll  act  piously,  if  they  act  in  ayreement  with  the  law  of 
their  country ;  and  Socrates  both  acted  in  this  manner  him- 
self and  exhorted  others  to  act  similarly ;  and  such  as  acted  in 
any  other  way  he  regarded  as  doing  what  was  not  to  the  pur- 
gose,*  and  guilty  of  folly. 

2.  To  the  gods  he  simply  prayed  that  they  would  give  him 
good  things,  as  believing  that  the  gods  knew  best  what  things 
are  good ;  and  those  who  prayed  for  gold,  or  silver,' or  dominion, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  he  considered  to  utter  no  other  sort 
of  requests  than  if  they  were  to  pray  that  they  might  play  at 
dice,  or  fight,  or  do  any  thing  else  of  which  it  is  quite  uncertain 
what  the  result  will  be. 

3.  When  he  offered  small  sacrifices  from  hicf  small  means, 
he  thought  that  he  was  not  at  all  inferior  in  merit  to  those 
who  offered  numerous  and  great  sacrifices  from  ample  and 
abundant  means ;  for  he  said  that  it  would  not  become  the 
gods  to  delight  in  large  rather  than  in  small  sacrifices ;  since, 
if  such  were  the  case,  the  offerings  of  the  bad  would  often- 
times be  more  acceptable  to  them  than  those  of  the  good ;  nor 
would  life  be  of  any  account  in  the  eyes  of  men,  if  oblations 
from  the  bad  were  better  received  by  the  gods  than  oblations 
from  the  good ;  but  he  thought  that  the  gods  had  most  pleas- 
ure in  the  offerings  of  the  most  pious.  He  also  used  to  quote, 
with  approbation,  the  verse,  * 

Kad*  dvvafitv  6*  Jtpdeiv  lep^  dd^avdrotai  ^eolat, 

Perform  sacrifices  to  the  gods  according  to  jour  ability, 

and  used  to  fiay  that  it  was  a*  good  exhortation  to  men,  with 
regard  to  friends,  and  guests,  and  all  other  relations  of  life,  toi 
perform  according  to  their  oMlity,  f 

4.  If  any  thing-  appeared  to  be  intimated  to  him  from  the 
gods,  he  could  no  more  have  been  persuaded  to  act  contrary 

'  UepUpyovc.']  Doing  what  was  euperfluous;  not  adhering,  as  thej 
•Qght,  to  what  was  prescribed  by  law. 

16*  # 
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to  sooh  intimation,  than  anj  one  could  have  petsnaded  him 
to  take  for  his  guide  on  a  journey -a  blind  man,  or  one  who 
did  not  know  the  way,  instead  of  one  who  could  see,  and  did 
know  it;  and  he  condemned  the  folly  of  others,  who  act  con- 
tnuT  to  what  \s  signified  by  the  gods,  through  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  ill  opinion  of  men.  As  for  himself,  he  undery^ued 
every  thing  human,  in  comparison  with  counsel  from  the 
gods.* 

5.  He  disciplined  his  mind  and  body  by  such  a  course  of 
life,  that  he  who  should  adopt  a  similar  one,  would,  if  no 
supernatural  influence  prevented,  live  in  good  spirits  and  un- 
interrupted health;  nor  would  he  ever  be  in  want  of  the 
necessaiT  expenses  for  it.  So  frugal  was  he,  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  one  could  earn  so  little  by  the  labor  of 
his  hands,  as  not  to  procure  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  Soo- 
,  rates.  He  took  only  ^  much  food  as  he  could  eat  with  a 
rkeen  relish;  and,  to  this  end,  he  came  to  his  meals'  so  dia* 
posed  that  the  appetite  for  his  meat  was  the  sauce  to  it. 
Every  kind  of  drii^  was  agreeable  to  him,  because  he  never 
drank  unless-  he  was  thirsty.  6.  If  he  ever  complied  with  an 
invitation  to  go  to  a  feast^  he  very  easily  guarded,  what  is 
extremely  difficult  to  most  nien,  against  loading  his  stomach 
to  excess.  Those  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  he  advised  to  be 
cautious  of  taking  any  thing  that  would  stimulate  them  to  eat 
when  they  were  not  hungry,  and  to  drink  when  they  were 
not  thirsty ;  for  he  said  t£at  those  were  the  things  that  dis- 
ordered the  stomach,  the  head  and  the  mind ;  7.  and  he  used 
to  say,  in  jest,  that  he  thought  Circe  transformed  men  into 
swine,  by  enterlSaining  them  vnth  abundance  of  such  luxuries, 
but  that  Ulj^sses,  through  the  admonition  of  Mercury,  and 
through  being  himS^lf  temperate,  and  forbearing  to  partake  of 
such  delicacies  to  excess,  was  in  consequence  not  changed  into 
a  swine. 

*  Schneider  thinks  that  some  daiise  is  wanting  here,  to  connect  this 
paragraph  with  what  follows.  Kuhner  supposes  that  Xenophon,  in 
passing  from  the  duties  of  men  toward  the  gods  to  their  duties  toward 
themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures,  hardly  thought  any  connecting 
observation  necessary. 

*  'EttI  TovT(f}  o^Tu  irapeffKeveuTfievoc  iei,  ]  Kiihner  prefers  inl  rcfvr^ 
"  on  this  account,  with  this  view,"  understanding  iirl  alrov  with  ^et, 
Schneider  has  kitl  tovtov,  tmm  a  ooi^jecture  of  Neiske.  'Eirt  rxwry  is 
anpported  by  almost  all  the  manuaoripta, 
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8.  Such  jests  he  would  utter  on  these  suhjects,  but  with  an 
earnest  meaning.  As  to  love,  his  counsel  was  to  abstain 
rigidly  from  moiliarity  with  beautiful  persons ;  for  he  ob* 
served  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  in  communication  with  such 
persons,  and  observe  continence.  Hearing,  on  one  occasion, 
that  Critobulus,  the  son  of  Criton,  had  kissed  the  son  of  Alci- 
biades,'  a  handsome  youth,  he  asked  Xenophon,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Critobulus,  saying,  ^  Tell  me,  Xenophon,  did  you  'not 
think  that  Critobulus  was  one  of  the  modest  rather  than  the 
forward,  one  of  the  thoughtful  rather  than  of  the  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate  r  9.  "  Certainly,"  replied  Xenophon.  "  You 
must  now,  then,  think  him^  extremely  headstrong  and  daring; 
one  who  would  even  spring  upon  drawn  swords,  and  leap  into 
the  fire."  10.  "And  what,"  said  Xenophon,  "have  you  seen 
him  doing,  that  you  form  so  unfavorable  an  opinion  of  him  ?'' 
"  Why,  has  he  not  dared,"  rejoined  Socrates,  "  to  kiss  the  son 
of  Alcibiades,  a  youth  extremely  handsome,  and  in  the  flower 
of  his  age  ?"  "  If  such  a  deed,"  returned  Xenophon,  "  is  one 
of  daring  and  peril,  I  think  that  even  I  could  undergo  such 
peril."  11.  "  Unhappy  man  I "  exclaimed  Socrates,  "  and  what 
do  you  think  that  you  incur  by  kissing  a  handsome  person  ? 
Do  you  not  expect  to  become  at  once  a  slave  instead  of  a  free- 
man ?  To  spend  much  money  upon  hurtful  pleasures  ?  To 
have  too  much  occupation  to  attend  to  any  thing  honorable 
and  profitable?  And  to  be  compelled  to  pursue  what  not 
even  a  madman  would  pursue?"  12.  "By  Hercules,"  said 
Xenophon,  "  what  'extraordinary  power  you  represent  to  be 
in  a  kiss  1"  "  Do  you  wonder  at  this  ?"  rejoined  Socrates ; 
"  are  you  not  aware  that  the  Tarantula,'  an  insect  not  as  large 

'  The  various  opinions  of  critica  on  this  passage  have  been  con- 
sidered by  Oobet,  Prosop.  p.  69-69,  who  conjectures  that  we  should 
read  rdv  tov  'A^ioxov  vloVf  ''the  son  of  Aziochus,"  named  Clinias. 
Kuhner. 

.  s  ^aXdyyia.]  Insects  similar  in  form  to  scorpions  or  spiders,  of  which 
the  most  venomous  and  destructive  are  found  in  Italy,  and  are  called 
ThraTUulcBj  from  Tarentum.  Concerning  the  madness  said  to  be  caused 
by  their  bite,  sensible  men  entertain  doubts  in  the  present  pay.  Weiake, 
The  comparison  of  it  to  the  half  obolus  shows  at  once  the  shape  and 
smallnees  of  the  insect.  Schneider.  Earcher,  in  his  MusurgiOj  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  Vtdg.  Err.  b.  iil  c.  28,  and  Boyle,  in  his  treatise  On  Languid  and 
Unheeded  Motiona,  express  belief  in  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  bite  of  the 
Tarantula.  Opinions  un&vorable  to  the  truth  of  the  accounts  respecting 
%  maybe  found  in  the  Philaaopkieal  J^anaacHona  for  16t2  and  IttO,  and 
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as  half  an  obolasi  by  just  toucliing  a  part  of  the  body  with  his 
mouth,  wean  men  down  with  pain,  and  deprives  th^  of 
their  senses  T  ^Yes,  indeed,''  said  Xen<^hon,  "bnt  the 
Tarantula  ininses  something  at  the  bitten  part  f  13.  '^  And 
do  yon  not  think,  foolish  man,"  rejoined  Socrates,  ^  that  beaati- 
fed  persons  infuse  something  when  they  kiss,  something  which 
you  do  not  see  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  animal,  which 
they  call  a  handsome  and  a  beautiful  object^  is  so  much  more 
formidable  than  the  Tarantula,  as  ^ose  insects  instill  something 
when  they  touch  the  body,  but  this  creature,  without  even 
touching,  but  if  a  person  only  looks  at  it,  though  from  a  veiy 
great  distance,  instills  something  of  such  potency,  as  to  drive 
people  mad  )  Perhaps  indeed  Cupids  are  called  archers  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  the  beautiful  wound  from  a  distance. 
But  I  advise  you,  Xenophon,  whenever  you  see  any  ^andsome 
person,  to  flee  without  looking  behind  you ;  and  I  recommend 
to  you,  Oritobulus,  to  absent  yourself  from  hence  for  a  year,  for 
pediaps  you  may  iq  that  time,  though  hardly  indeed,  be  cured 
of  your  wound." 

14.  Thus  he  thought  that  those  should  act  with  regard  to 
objects  of  love  who  were  not  secure  against  the  attractions  of 
such  objects ;  objects  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  the  body  did  not 
at  all  desire  them,  the  mind  would  not  contemplate  them,  and 
which,  if  the  body  did  desire  them,  should  cause  us  no  trouble. 
For  himself^  he  was  evidently  so  disciplined  with  respect  to  such 
matters,  that  he  could  more  easily  keep  aloof  from  the  £urest 
and  most  blooming  objects  than  others  from  the  'most  deformed 
and  unattractiye. 

15.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  feelings  in  regard  to  eating, 
drinking,  and  amorous  gratification ;  and  he  believed  that  he 
himself  with  self-restraint,  would  have  no  less  pleasure  from 
them,  than  those  who  took  great  trouble  to  pursue  such  grati- 
fications, and  that  he  would  suffer  fan  less  anxiety. 

in  Swinbome's  Jh-aivds  in  (he  Two  Sicilies.  The  popular  opinion  regard- 
ing it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  impostures  of  the 
lower  class  of  people ;  no  instance  of  any  respectable  person  having 
died  of  the  bite  of  the  insect,  or  having  been  made  to  dance  by  it,  being 
known. 
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CHAPTER  17. 

Soorates  not  only  exhorted  men  to  practice  virtue,  bnt  led  them  to  the  prao- 
tioe  of  it;  his  dialogue  with  AiiBtodemua,  Beet.  1,  2.  ThingB  formed  for 
a  purpose,  must  m  the  production,  not  of  chance,  but  of  reaopQ,  8,  4. 
The  human  frame  is  a  structure  of  great  excellence,  and  admirably  fitted 
for  its  purposes ;  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  man  is  the  object 
of  divine  forethought,  5-7.  The  order  of  things  throughout  the  universe 
shows  that  it  is  under  the  providence  of  a  superior  nature,  8,  9.  The  su- 
peiioritj  of  man  over  the  inferior  animals  proves  that  he  is  more  immedi- 
ately under  the  care  of  the  higher  powers,  10-14.  The  gods  idso  give 
instruction  to  man  as  to  his  conduct,  15.  That  they  care  for  man  both 
individually  and  collectively  is  evident  from  various  considerations,  15, 16. 
As  the  mind  governs  the  body,  so  the  providence  of  tiie  gods  governs  the 
world,  17.  If  men  therefore  worship  tne  gods  rightly,  they  may  feel  per- 
Buaded  that  the  gods  will  be  ready  to- aid  mem,  18, 19. 

1.  But  if  any  suppose  that  Socrates,  as  some  write  and 
speak  of  him  on  conjecture,*  was  excellently  qualified  to  ex- 
hort men  to  virtue,  but  incapable  of  leading  them  forward  in 
it,  let  them  consider  not  oiiJy  what  he  said  in  refutation,  by 
questioning,  of  those  who  thought  that  they  knew  every  thing 
Refutations  intended  to  check  the  progress  of  those  disput- 
ants),' but  what  he  used  to  say  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
his  associates,  and  then  form  an  opinion  whether  he  was  capa- 
ble of  making  those  who  conversed  with  him  better.  2.  I 
will  first  mention  what  I  myself  once  heard  him  advance  in  a 
dialogue  "frith  Aristodemus,  sumamed  The  Little,*  concerning 
the  gods;  for  having  heard  that  Aristodemus  neither  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  nor  prayed  to  them,  nor  attended  to  augu- 
ries, but  ridiculed  those  who  regarded  such  matters,  he  said 
to  him,  "Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  do  you  admire  any  men 
for  their  genius?"  "I  do,"  replied  he.  "Tell  us  their 
names,  then,"  saidsSocrates.     3.  "  In  epic  poetry  I  most  admire 

'  TeKftcupofievot,]  Forming  coiijectures  from  those  men,  who,  after 
being  under  the  instruction  of  Socrates,  fell  into  vice.  WeUke, 

8  KoXaaTtjplov  iveKa,]  I  have  been  obliged  to  paraphrase  this  expres- 
sion. KoXaCiu  was  often  used  in  the  signification  of  **  to  restrain,  check, 
or  keep  within  bounds,"  like  the  Latin  castigare^  as  Liddell  and  Scott 
observe.  *'  Xenophon  seems  to  aUude  to  the  6iukoyoi  ipiariKol  of  Plato 
and  the  other  disciples  of  Socrates,  in  which  Socrates  refutes  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  sophists.''    Schneider. 

>  An  Athenian  whom  Plato  names  in  bis  SymxxMiimn,  a  constant  audi' 
tor  of  Socrates,  and  a  man  of  much  austerity.'^    Schneider. 
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Homer,  in  dithyrambic  Melanippides,^  in  tragedy  Sephocles, 
in  statoaiy  Polycletus,  in  painting  Zeozis.''  4.  "^  And  whether 
do  those  who  form  images  without  sense  and*motion,  or  those 
who  form  animals  endowed  with  sense  and  vital  energy,  ap- 
pear to  you  the  more  worthy  of 'admiration?"  "Those  who 
form  animals,  by  Jupiter,  for  tiiey  are  not  produced  by  chance, 
but  by  understanding"  "And  regarding  Things  of  which  it 
is  uncertidn  for  what  purpose  they  exist,  and  l£ose  evidently 
existing  for  some  useful  purpose,  which  of  the  two  would  you 
say  were  the  productions  of  chance,  and  which  of  intelli- 
gence ?"  "  Doubtless  those  which  exist  for  some  useful  pur- 
pose must  be  the  productions  of  intelligence."  5.  "  Does  not 
he,  then,"  proceeded  Socrates,  "  who  made  men  at  first,  ap- 
pear to  you  to  have  given  them,  for  some  useful  purpose,  those 
parts  by  which  they  perceive  different  objects,  the  eyes  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  the  ears  to  hear  what  is  to  be  heard! 
What  would  be  the  use  of  smells,  if  no  nostrils  had  been  as- 
signed us  ?  What  perception  would  there  have  been  of  sweet 
and  sour,  and  of  all  that  is  pleasant  to  the  mouth,  if  a  tongue 
had  not  been  formed  in  it  to  have  a  sense  of  them  ?  6.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  things,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  like  the  work 
of  forethought,  to  guard  the  ey^,  since  it  is  tender,  with  eye- 
lids, like  doors,  which,  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  sight, 
are  set  open,  but  in  ^eep  are  closed  ?  To  make  the  eyelashes 
^ow  as  a  screen,  that  winds  may  not  injure  it?  To  make  a  cop- 
ing on  the  parts  above  the  eyes  with  the  eye-bro^  that  the 
perspiration  from  the  head  may  not  annoy  them  ?  To  provide 
that  the  ears  mav  receive  all  kinds  of  sounds,  yet  never  be  ob- 
structed? and  that  the  front  teeth  in  all  animals  may  be 
adapted  to  cut,  and  the  back  teeth  to  receive  food  from  them 
and  grind  it  ?  To  place  the  mouth,  through  which  animals 
V  take  in  what  they  desire,  near  the  eyes  and  the  nose !  and 
since  what  passes  off  from  the  stomach  is  offensive,  to  turn  the 
channels  of  it  away,  and  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  senses  ? — can  you  doubt  whether  such  a  disposition  of 
things,  made  thus  apparently  with  attention,  is  the  result  of 
chance  or  of  intelligence?"  7.  "No,  indeed,"  replied  Aria- 
todemus,  "  but  to  one  who  looks  at  those  matters  in  this  light, 

1  He  flourished  about  b.  c.  620.  Another  Melanippides,  his  grand> 
•on,  lived  about  sixt^  years  later,  at  the  court  of  Perdiooaa  II.  of  Maoe> 
donia. 
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they  appear  like  the  work  of  some  wise  maker  who  studied  the 
welfare  of  animals  f  ^^And  to  have  engendered  in  them  a  love 
of  having  offspring,  and  in  mothers  a  dedre  to  rear  their  pro- 
geny, and  to  have  implanted  in  the  young  that  are  reared  a  de- 
sire of  life,  and  the  greatest  dread  of  death!"  ^Assuredly 
these  appear  to  be  the  contrivances  of  some  one  who  designed 
that  animals  should  continue  to  exist." 

8.  "  And  do  you  think  that  you  yourself  have  any  portion 
of  intelligence  ?"  ^^  Question  me,  at  least,  and  I  will  answer." ' 
^And  can  you  suppose  that  nothing  intelligent  exists  any 
where  else  ?  When  you  know  that  you  have  in  your  body 
but  a  small  portion  *of  the  earth,  which  is  vast,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  water,  which  is  vast,  and  that  your  frame  is 
constituted  for  you  to  receive  only  a  small  portion  of  each  of 
other  things,  tnat  are  vast,  do  you  think  that  you  have 
seized  for  yourself^  by  some  extraordinary  good  fortune,  inr 
telligence  alone  which  exists  nowhere  else,  and  that  this 
assemblage  of  vast  bodies,  countless  in  number,  is  maintained 
in  order  by  some  thing  void  of  reason  ?"  9.  "  By  Jupiter,  /  can 
hardly  suppose  that  there  is  any  rutvng  intelligence  anumg 
that  assemhlage  of  bodies^*  for  I  do  not  see  the  directors,  as  I 
see  the  agent  of  tilings  which  are  done  here."     ^  Nor  do  you 

'  'Epcjra  yovv  Kot  uT:oKpivovfiai.'\  These  words  are  wanting  in  many 
editions,  though  found,  as  KUhner  says,  who  has  replaced  &em,  in  alP 
the  manuscripts.  "  As  modesb^-  prevented  Aristodemus  f]x>m  expressly 
affirming,  and  a  regard  for  tnitn  kept  him  from  exactly  denying,  that  he 
had  any  intelligence,  he  answers  guardedly  and  ingeniously,  '  Question 
me  and  I  will  answer;'  and,  when  I  answer,  you  wUl  understand  that  I 
have  in  me  some  portion  of  intelligence."  Lange,  '*  Lange,  therefore, 
thinks  that  Aristodemus  did  not  wish  his  possession  of  intelligence  to  be 
concluded  from  the  matter  of  his  answer  or  answers,  but  from  the  mere 
fact  of  his  answering ;  intimating  that  he  who  could  give  an  answer  to 
a  question  must  necessarily  be  possessed  of  intellect."  Kuhrier.  Zeune 
gives  this  sense  to  the  passage :  "  Question  me  as  to  other  things  which 
necessarily  follow  from  henoe,  and  which  you  are  accustomed  to  infer 
from  premises  of  this  kind,  and  you  will  find  me  prepared  to  answer 
you.''  The  true  sense,  however,  seems  to  be,  '*  Question  me,  and  judge 
from  my  answers  whether  I  ought  to  be  considered  as  posspeed  of 
intellect  or  not" 

*  The  words  in  italics  are  supplied  according  to  the  sense  given 
to  the  passage  by  Eliilmer,  who  observes  that  the  expression  '*  By 
Jupiter,"  M^  Lioy  has  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  of 
Socrates^  "  oan  yon  suppose  that  nothing  intelligent  exists  any  where 
else?'* 
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aee  your  own  Bonl,  which  is  the  director  of  your  body ;  so  that, 
by  like  reasoning,  you  may  say  that  you  yourself  do  nothiog 
with  undestanding,  but  every  tning  by  chimoe.''  ' 

10.  ^However,  Socrates,"    said    Aristodemus,  '^I   do  not 
despise  the  gods,  but  consider  them  as  too  exalted  to  need  my 
attention."     ^^Bnt,"  said  Socrates,   ^'the  more   exalted   they 
are,  while  they  deign  to  attend  to  you,  the  more  ought  you  to 
honor  them."    11.  *^  Se  assured,"  replied  Aristodemus,  ^  that  if 
I  believed  the  gods  took  nay  thought  for  men,  I  would  not 
neglect  them."     *'Do  you  not,  then,  believe   that  the  gods 
take  thought  for  men  ?  the  gods  who,  in  the  first  place,  have 
made  man  alone,  of  all  animals,  upright  (which  uprightness 
enables  him  to  look  forward  to  a  greater  distance,  and  to  con- 
template better  what  is  above,  and  renders  those  parts  leas 
liable  to  injury  in  which*  the  gods  have  placed  the  eyes,  and 
ears,  and  mouUi)  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  have  ^ven  to  other 
animals  only  feet,  which  merely  give  them  the  capacity  of 
walking,  wlule  to  men  they  have  added  hands,  which  execute 
most  of  those  things  through  which*  we  are  better  off  than 
they.     12.  And  though  all  animals  have  tongues,  they  have 
made  that  of  man  idone  of  such  a  nature,  as  by  touching 
sometimes  one  part  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  another,  to 
express  articulate  sounds,  and  to  signify  every  thing  that  we 
wish  to  communicate  one  to  another.    Do  you  not  see  too,  that 
to  other  animais  they  have  so  given  the  pleasures  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse as  to  limit  them  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  but 
that  they  allow  them  to  us  uninterruptedly  till  extreme  old 
age  ?     13.  Nor  did  it  satisfy  the  gods  to  take  care  of  the  body 
merely,  but,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  they  implanted 
in  him  the  soul,  his  most  excellent  part     For  what  other 
animal  has  a  soul  to  understand,  first  of  all,  that  the  gods, 
I   who  have  arranged  such  a  vast  and  noble  order  of  things, 
\  exist?     What  other  species  of  animal,   besides  man,  offers 
'  worship  to  the  gods  ?     What  other  animal  has  a  mind  better 
fitted  than  that  of  man,  to  guard  against  hunger  oi:  thirst,  or 
cold  or  heat,  or  to  relieve  disease,  or  to  acquire  strength  hj 
exercise,  or  to  labor  to  obtain  knowledge ;  or  more  capable 
of  remembering  whatever  it  has  heard,  or  seen,  or  learned! 
14.  Is  it  not  clearly  evident  to  you,  that  in  comparison  with 

'  This  passage  admitted  of  no  satisfiictoxy  interpretation  till  Kuhner 
snbstitated  o2f  for  koL 
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other  animala,  men  live  like  gods,  excelling  them  by  nature, 
both  in  body  and  mind  ?  For  an  animal,  having  the  body  of 
an  ox,  and  the  understanding  of  a  man,  \f^ould  be  unable  to 
execute  what  it  might  meditate;  and  animals  which  have 
hands,'  but  are  without  reason,  have  no  advantage  over  others ; 
and  do  you,  who  share  both  these  excellent  endowments,  think 
that  the  gods  take  no  thought  for  you  ?  What  then  must  they 
do,  before  you  will  think  that  they  take  thought  for  you  ?'" 
15.  "I  will  think  so,"  observied  Aristodemus,  ^when  they 
send  me,  as  you  say  that  they  seijd  to  you,  monitors,  to  show 
what  I  ought,  and  what  I  ought  not,  to  do.''  '^But  when 
they  send  admonitions  to  the  Athenians,  on  consulting  them 
by  divination,  do  you  not  thin|(that  they  admonish  you  also  ? 
Or  when  they  give  warnings  to  the  Greeks  by  sending  por- 
tents, or  when  they  give  &em  to  the  whole  human  race, 
do  ihey  except  you  luone  from  the  whole,  and  utterly  neglect 
you?  16.  Do  you  suppose,  too,'  that  the  gods  would  have  en- 
gendered a  persuasion  in  men  that  they  are  able  to  benefit  or 
injure  them,  unless  they  were  really  able  to  do  so,  and  that 
men,  if  they  had  been  thus  perpetually  deluded,  would  not 
have  become  sensible  of  the  delusion  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  . 
the  oldest  and  wisest  of  human  communities,  the  oldest  and  ' 
wisest  cities  and  nations,  are  the  most  respectful  to  the  gods, 
and  that  the  wisest  age  of  man  is  the  most  observant  of  their 
worship?  17.  Consider  also,  my  good  youth,"  continued 
Socrates,  ^'  that  your  mind,  existing  within  your  body,  directs 
your  body  as  it  pleases;  and  it  becomes  you  therefore  to 
believe  that  the  intelligence  pervading  all  Uiings  directs  all 
things  as  may  be  agreeable  to  it^  and  not  to  think  that  while 
your  eye  can  extend  its  sight  over  many  furlongs,  that  of 
the  divinity'  is  unable  to  see  all  things  at  once,  or  that  while 
your  mind  can  think  of  things  here,  or  things  in  Egypt  or 
Sicily,  the  mind  of  the  deity  is  incapable  of  regarding,  every 

'  Apes  have  hands  resembling  those  of  men,  but  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count equal  to  men' in  ability.     Schneider. 

•  *AAA',  drav  tl  iroiiiouMn,  vofiielg  abroiic  ami  ^povrl^eiv ;]  "  But  when 
they  have  done  what,  will  you  think  that  they  care,  for  you  ?" 

3  Tot;  i^eoi).]  Xenophon  sometimes  makes  Socrates  use  the  singular, 
6  '&eb^,  in  speaking  of  the  gods.  But  it  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred  that 
he  insinuated  that  there  was  only  one  god ;  for  the  Greeks  frequently 
used  the  singular  when  they  might  have  been  expected  to  use  the  plural. 
Gompiire  iv.  3. 14. 
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ihing  at  the  same  time.  18.  If,  however,  as  yon  discover, 
by  paying  court  to  men,  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  court 
to  you  in  return,  and,  by  doing  favors  to  men,  those  who  are 
willing  to  return  your  mvors,  and  as,  by  asldng  counsel  of 
men,  you  discover  who  are  wise,  you  should,  in  like  manner, 
make  trial  of  the  gods  by  offering  worship  to  them,  whether 
they  will  advise  you  concerning  matters  hidden  from  man,  you 
will  then  find  that  the  divinity  is  of  such  power,  and  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  see  all  things  and  hear  all  things  at  once,  to  be 
present  every  where,  and  to  have  a  care  for  all  things  at  the 
same  time. 

19.  By  delivering  such  sentiments,  Socrates  seems  to  me  to 
have  led  his  associates  to  refrain  from  what  was  impious,  or 
unjust,  or  dishonorable,  not  merely  when  they  were  seen  by 
men,  but  when  they  were  in  solitude,  since  they  would  conceive 
that  nothing  that  they  did  would  escape  the  ^owledge  of  the 
gods. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Tempennoe  and  8elf-KX>ntrol  Teoommended :  he  that  ib  deBtitate  of  tempo- 
ranoe  can  be  profitable  or  agreeable  neither  to  himself  nor  others,  sect.  1-4. 
Without  temperance  notmnff  can  be  learned  or  done  with  due  effect,  6. 
Socrates  not  only  enoonragea  to  temperance  hy  precept,  but  by  his  ex- 
ample, 6. 

1.  If  temperance,  moreover,  be  an  honorable  and  valuable 
quality  in  a  man,  let  us  consider  whether  he  at  all  promoted 
its  observance  by  reflections  of  the  following  kind  concern- 
ing it.  "If,  my  friends,  when  a  war  was  coming  upon  us, 
we  should  wish  to  choose  a  man  by  whose  'exertions  we  might 
ourselves  be  preserved,  and  might  gain  the  mastery  over  our 
enemies,  should  we  select  one  whom  we  knew  to  be  unable 
to  resist  gluttony,  or  wine,  or  sensuality,  or  fatigue,  or  sleep  f 
How  could  we  diink  that  such  a  man  would  either  serve  us, 
or  conquer  our  adversaries  ?  2.  Or  i^  being  at  the  close  of 
life,  we  should  wish  to  commit  to  any  one  the  guardianship 
of  our  sons,  or  the  care  of  our  unmarried  daughters,  or  the 
preservation  of  our  property,  should  we  think  an  intemperate 
man  worthy  of  confidence  for  such  purposes?     Should  we  in- 
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trust  to  an  intemperate  slave  our  herds,  our  ^anaries,  or  the 
superintendence  of  our  agriculture  ?  Should  we  be  willing  to 
accept  such  a  slave  as  an  agent,  or  purveyor,  even  for  nothing? 
3.  But  if  we  would  not  even  accept  an  intemperate  slave,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  important  for  eveiy  man  to  take  care 
that  he  himself  does  not  become  such  a  character  ?  For  the 
intemperate  man  is  not  injurious  to  his  neighbor  and  pro- 
fitable to  himself  (like  the  avaricious,  who,  by  despoiling 
others  of  their  property,  seem  to  enrich  themselves),  but, 
while  he  is  mischievous  to  others,  is  still  more  mischievous  to 
himself,  for  it  is,  indeed,  mischievous  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  ruin  not  only  his  family,  but  his  body  and  mind.  4.  In 
society,  too,  who  could  find  pleasure  in  the  company  of  such  a 
man,  who,  he  would  be  aware,  felt  more  delight  in  eating  and 
drinking  than  in  intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  prererred 
the  company  of  harlots  to  that  of  his  fellows  f  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  consider  that  temperance  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  virtue,  and  to  establish  me  observance  of  it  in 
his  mind  before  all  things  ?  5,  For  who,  without  it,  can  either 
learn  any  thing  good,  or  sufficiently  practice  it  ?  Who,  that  is 
a  slave  to  pleasure,  is  not  in  an  ill  condition  both  as  to.  his 
body  and  his  mind  ?  It  appears  to  me,  by  Juno,'  that  a  firee- 
man  ought  to  pray  that  he  may  never  meet  with  a  slave  of 
such  a  character,  and  that  he  who  is  a  slave  to  pleasure  should 
pray  to  the  gods  that  he  may  find  well-disposed  masters;  for 
by  such  means  only  can  a  man  of  that  sort  be  saved.*^ 

6.  While  such  were  the  remarks  that  he  made,  he  proved 
himself  more  a  friend  to  temperance  by. his  life  than  by  his 
words;  for  he  was  not  only  superior  to  all  corporeal  pleasures, 
but  also  to  those  attendant  on  the  acquisition  of  money; 
thinking  that  he  who  received  money  from  any  one,*  set  up  a 
master  over  himself^  and  submitted  to  a  slavery  as  disgracefrd 
as  any  that  could  be. 

^  N^  T^  Upov.]  This  mode  of  swearing,  which  was  oommonly  used 
by  women;  was  very  frequently  adopted  by  Socrates.  See  below,  iiL 
10.  9;  11.  5;  iv.  2.  9;  4.  8;  (Eoon.  x.  1;  Plato,  Phndr.  p.  230,  B. 
Kiihner. 

'  napd  Tov  TyxovTocJ]  ¥rom  any  one  that  happened  to  present  him- 
aelf;  from  any  one  indiscrinunately. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Three  dialoffoes  of  Socntes  with  Antipho.  I.  Antipho  ridicules  the  poverty 
and  frngimty  of  Socnles,  and  his  forbearance  to  receive  pay  for  nis  in- 
BtmctionB,  aecL  1-3 ;  Socrates  replies  that,  by  not  receiving  remnneratioD, 
he  is  more  at  Uberty  to  choose  his  audience,  4.  6 ;  that  there  are  vaiioos 
advantages  attendant  on  plainness  of  diet  and  areas,  6,  7  ^  that  the  tnijpiJL 
man  has  the  advantage  over  the  man  of  pleasure  in  mdhties  for  self-im- 
provement,  for  doing  his  dtity  to  his  oonntrf,  imd  for  securing  general 
nappineas.  8-10.  II.  Antipho  asserts  that  Socrates  might  be  a  just  man, 
but  was  by  no  means  wise,  in  acceptiiig  no  payment,  11, 12 ;  Socrates 
replies  that  to  sell  wisdom  is  to  degrade  it,  and  that  more  good  is  gained 
by  the  acquisition  of  fiiends  than  of  money,  13, 14.  III.  Antipho  asks 
Soigntes  why,  when  he  trained  others  to  manage  public  aflOurs,  he  took 
no  part  in  public  affiurs  himself;  Socrates  replies  that  he  was  of  mors 
service  to  his  country  bv  tndning  many  to  govern  it,  than  he  could  have 
been  by  giving  Us  smgle  aid  in  the  government  of  it,  1^. 

1.  It  is  due  to  Socrates,  also,  not  to  omit  the  dialc^es 
whicli  be  held  with  Antipho  the  sophist  Antipho,  on  one 
occasion,  wishing  to  draw  away  his  associate's  from  him,  came 
up  to  Socrates  when  they  were  present,  and  said,  2,  "I 
thotight,  Socrates,  that  those  who  studied  philosophy  were  to 
.become  happier  than  other  men ;  but  you  seem  to  have  reaped 
from  philosophy  fruits  of  an  opposite  kind ;  at  least  you  live 
in  a  way  in  which  no  slave  would  continue  to  live  with  his 
master;  you  eat  food,  and  drink  drink,  of  the  worst  kind; 
you  wear  a  dress,  not  only  bad,  but  the  same  both  summer 
and  winter,  and  you  continue  shoeless  and  coatless.'  3.  Money, 
which  cheers  men  when,  they  receive  it,  and  enables  those 
who  possess  it  to  live  more  generously  and  pleasantly,  you  do 
not  take;  and  i^  therefore,  as  teachers  in  other  professions 
make  their  pupils  imitate  themselves,  you  also  shall  produce  a 
similar  effect  on  your  followers,  you  must  consider  yourself 
but  a  teacher  of  wretchedness."     4.  Socrates,  in  reply  to  these 

1  ^AwttoStjtoc  re  koI  dxiTov.']  On  the  dvviroSriai^  of  Socrates,  see 
Forster  on  Plato  Phsedon.  p.  64,  D. ;  and  the  commentators  on  Aristoph. 
Nub.  103,  362,  and  on  Plato  Ph»dr.  p.  229,  A.  Kiihner.  By  dxtruv 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  Socrates  had  covered  his  bare  body  only 
with  his  cloak,  but  that  he  wore  only  the  inner  tunic,  ^ircvdvr^,  not 
having  the  upper,  kirevdvrri^^  which  they  called  the  tunic  ^cor*  e^oxv^, 
terming  those  who  were  without  it  dxiriivaci  as  Salmasius  has  fhUy 
shown,  and  TertuUian,  de  Pallio,  p.  70,  seq,  and  400,  seq.   SmesH 
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remarks,  said,  '^  Ton  seem  to  me,  Antipho,  to  have  conceived 
a  notion  that  I  live  so  wretchedly,  that  I  feel  persuaded  you 
yourself  would  rather  choose  to  die  than  pass  your  life  as  I 
pass  mine.  Let  us  then  consider  what  it  is  that  you  find  dis- 
agreeable in  my  mode  of  life.  5.  Is  it  that  while  others,  who 
receive  money,  must  perform  the  service  for  which  they  re- 
ceive it,  while  I,  who  receive  none,  am  under  no  necessity  to 
discourse  with  any  one  that  I  do  not  like  ?  Or  do  you  despise 
my  way  of  living,  on  the  supposition  that  I  eat  less  whole- 
some or  less  strengthening  food  than  yourself?  Or  is  it  that 
my  diet  is  more  difficult  to  procure  than  yours,  as  being  more 
rare  and  expensive?  Or  is  it  that  what  you  procure  for 
yourself  is  more  agreeable  to  you  than  what  I  provide  for 
myself  is  to  riie  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  he  who  eat&  with 
the  most  pleasure  is  he  who  less  requires  sauce,  and  that  he 
who  drinks  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  he  who  least  desires 
other  drink  than  that  which  he  has  ?  6.  You  know  that  those 
who  change  their  clothes,  change  them  because  of  cold  and 
heat,  and  uat  men  put  on  sandals  that  they  may  not  be  pre- 
vented from  walking  through  annoyances  to  the  feet ;  but 
have  you  ever  observed  me  remaining  at  home,  on  account  of 
cold,  more  than  any  other  man,  or  fighting  with  any  one  for 
shade  because  of  heat,  or  not  walking  wherever  I  please  be- 
cause my  feet  suffer  ?  1.  Do  you  not  know  that  those  who 
are  by  nature  the  weakest,  become,  by  exercising  their  bodies, 
stronger  in  those  things  in  which  they  exercise  them,  than 
those  who  neglect  them,  and  bear  the  fatigue  of  exercise  with 
greater  ease  ?  And  do  you  not  think  that  I,  who  am  con- 
stantly preparing  my  body  by  exercise  to  endure  whatever 
may  happen  to  it,  bear  every  thing  more  easily  than  you  who 
take  no  exercise  ?  8.  And  to  prevent  me  from  being  a  slave 
to  gluttony,  or  sleep,  or  other  animal  gratifications,  can  you 
imagine  any  cause  more  efficient  than  having  other  objects  of 
attention  more  attractive  than  they,  which  not  only  afford 
pleasure  inthe  moment  of  enjoying  them,  but  give  hopes  that 
they  will  benefit  me  perpetually  ?  You  are  aware  of  this  also, 
that  those  who  think  themselves  successful  in  nothing,  are  far 
fix)m  being  cheerful,  but  that  those  who  regard  their  agricul- 
ture, their  seamanship,  or  whatever  other  occupation  they 
pursue,  as  going  on  favorably  for  them,  are  delighted  as  witli 
present  success?     9.  But  do  you  think  that  from   all  these* 


' 
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grsdficatioiiB  so  much  pleasure  can  arise  as  from  the  oon- 
sciousneas  that  yon  are  growing  better  yomself^  and  are  acquir- 
ing more  valuable  Mends !  Such  is  the  consciousness,  uien, 
which  I  continue  to  enjoy. 

^  But  if  there  should  be  occasion  to  assist  our  Mends  or  our 
country,  which  of  the  two  would  have  most  leisure  to  attend 
to  such  objects,  he  who  lives  as  I  live  now,  or  he  who  lives, 
as  you  think,  in  happiness  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  most 
readily  seek  the  field  of  battle,  he  who  can  not  exist  without 
expensive  dishes,  or  he  who  is  content  with  whatever  comes 
before  him  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  sooner  be  reduced  by 
a  siege,  he  who  requires  what  is  most  difficult  to  be  found,  or 
he  who  is  fully  content  with  what  is  easiest  to  be  met  with  i 
10.  You,  Antipho,  seem  to  think  that  happiness  consists  in 
luxury  and  extravagance ;  but  I  think  that  to  want  nothing 
is  to  resemble  the  gods,  and  that  to  want  as  little  as  possible 
is  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the.  gods ;  that  the  Divine 
nature  is  perfection,  and  thiat  to  be  nearest  to  the  Divine  nature 
is  to  be  nearest  to  perfection." 

11.  On  another  occasion,  Antipho,  in  a  conversation  with 
Socrates,  said,^^  I  consider  you  indeed  to  be  a  just  man,  Soc 
rates,  but  by  no  means  a  wise  one ;  and  you  appear  to  me 
yourself  to  be  conscious  of  this ;  for  you  ask  money  from  no 
one  for  the  privilege  of  associating  with  you ;  although,  if  you 
considered  a  garment  of  yours,  or  a  house,  or  any  other  thing 
that  you  possess,  to  be  worth  money,  you  would  not  only  not 
give  it  to  any  body  for  nothing,  but  you  would  not  take  less 
Sian  its  fiill  value  for  it  12.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
you  thought  your  conversation  to  be  worth  any  thing,  you 
would  demand  for  it  no  less  remuneration  than  it  is  w<^tL 
You  may,  accordingly,  be  a  just  man,  because  you  deceive 
nobody  from  covetousness,  but  wise  you  can  not  be,  as  yon 
have  no  knowledge  that  is  of  any  value.^'  13.  Socrates,  in 
reply,  said,  ^'It  is  believed  among  us,  Antipho,  that  it  is 
possible  to  dispose  of  beauty,  or  of  wisdom,  alike  honorably 
or  dishonorably  ;^  for  if  a  person  sells  his  beauty  for  money 

^  ifofU^eTai  T))v  ctpav  kcU  t^v  ao^iav  SfioiaQ  fitv  «caAdv,  bfioiui  ^ 
alaXP^v  diaTi^ea^ai  elvaiJ]  The  sense  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  alike  hono- 
rable or  dishonorable  to  dispose  of  beauty  (in  a  certain  way)  and  to  djar 
pose  of  wisdom  (in  a  certain  way):  f.  «.,  that  there  is  a  certain  way  of 
<Ufl|K>fling  of  beauty  honorably,  and  a  certain  way  of  disposing  of  it  dis- 
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to  any  one  tbat  wishes  to  purchase,  men  call  him  a  male  pros^ 
titute ;  but  if  any  one  makes  a  friend  of  a  person  whom  he 
knows  to  be  an  honorable  and  worthy  admirer,  we  regard 
him  as  prudent:  and,  in  like  manner,  those  who  sell  meir 
wisdom  for  money,  to  any  that  will  buy,  men  call  sophists, 
or,  as  it  were,  prostituters  of  wisdom ;  but  whoever  makes  a 
friend  of  a  person  whom  he  knows  to  be  deserving,  by  teach- 
ing him  all  the  good  that  he  knows,  we  consider  him  to  act  the 
part  which  becomes  an  honorable  and  good  citizen.  14. 
As  any  other  man,  therefore,  Antipho,  takes  delight  in  a  good 
horse,  or  dog,  or  bird,  so  I,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  take  de- 
light in  valuable  friends ;  and,  if  I  iiow  any  thing  good,  I 
conmiunicate  it  'to  them,  and  reconmoiend  them,  also,  to  any 
other  teachers  by  whom  I  conceive  that  they  will  be  at  all 
advanced  in  virtue.  The  treasures,  too,  of  tne  wise  men  of 
old,  which  they  have  left  written  in  books,  I  turn  over  and 
peruse  in  company  with  my  friends,  and  if  we  find  any  thing 
good  in  them,  we  remark  it,  and  think  it  a  great  gain,  if  we 
thus  become  more  attached*  to  one  another."  To  me,  who 
heard  him  utter  these  sentiments,  Socrates  appeared  to  be  both 
happy  himself  and  to  lead  those  that  listened  to  him  to  honor 
and  virtue. 

15.  Again,  when  Antipho  asked  him  how  he  imagined  that 
he  could  make  men  skillful  statesmen,  when  he  himself  took 
no  part  in  state  affairs,  if  indeed  he  kiiew  any  thing  of  them, 
"  In  which  of  the  two  ways,"  said  he,  "  Aiitipho,  should  I 
better  promote  the  management  of  affairs ;  if  I  myself  engage 
in  them  alone,  or  if  I  make  it  my  care  that  as  many  as  possi- 
ble may  be  qualified  to  engage  in  them  f 

honorably,  and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  wisdom,  or  talent 
My  tran^ation  is  much  the  same  as  the  Latin  of  Schneider.  Apud  nas 
exisHmcUur  eodem  modo  posse  aUquem  et  formd  et  sapieniid  vd  honesib  vd 
twrpiUsr  uti, 

^  ^iXot  yiyvofjiei^a.']  For  ipiXoi  Emestl  substituted  from  one  manu- 
script ui^e'Xtfioij  which  Kiihner  stigmatizes  as  "  apertum  glossema,"  and 
restores  the  old  ^iXoe,  with  the  comment,  "Si  nos  jam  antea  amicitise 
vinculis  constricti,  etiam  horam  studiorum  tx>mmunione  cari  ac  dilectl 
fiamus.''  I  have  rendered  (fi^i  by  the  comparative  degree^  but  think 
Ernesti's  ooirection  &r  more  eligible. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BisBTiaaioiui  ftom  oetentatioxi.  He  that  desirea  to  be  distiDgxuBlied.  shonld 
endeavor  to  be  what  he  wonld  wish  to  seem.  Ha  that  pretenos  to  be 
what  he  ia  not,  exposes  himself  to  great  inoonvenienoe  and  ridicule,  and 
may  bxing  disgrace  and  detriment  on  his  country. 

1.  Let  us  consider  also,  whether,  by  dissuading  his  followers 
from  ostentation  he  excited  them  to  pursue  vitrtue.  He  always 
used  to  say  that  there  was  no  better  road  to  honorable  distinc- 
tion, than  that  by  which  a  person  should  become  excellent  in 
that  in  which  he  wished  to  appear  excellent 

2.  That  he  said  what  was  just,  he  used  to  prove  by  the  fol- 
lowing arguments.  "  Let  us  consider,"  he  would  say,  "  what  a 
person  must  do,  i^  not  being  a  good  flute-player,  he  should 
wish  to  appear  so?  Must  he  not  imitate  good  flute-players 
in  the  adjuncts  of  their  art  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  flute-players 
procure  fine  dresses,  and  go  about  with  a  great  number  of 
attendants,  he  must  act  in  a  similar  manner;  and  as  many 
people  applaud  them,  he  must  get  many  to  applaud  him ;  yet 
ne  must  never  attempt  to  play,  or  he  will  at  once  be  shown  to 
be  ridiculous,  and  not  only  a  bad  flute-player,  but  a  vain 
i)oaster.  Thus,  after  having  been  at  great  expense  without 
the  least  benefit,  and  having,  in  addition,  incurred  evil  repute, 
how  will  he  live  otherwise  than  in  uneasiness,  unprofitableness, 
and  derision? 

3.  ^'  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  should  wish  to  be  th^ght  a 
good  general,  or  a  good  steersman  of  a  ship,  without  being  so, 
let  us  reflect  what  would  be  his  success.  If,  when  he  longed 
to  seem  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  those  characters, 
he  should  be  unable  to  persuade  others  ^of  his  capability, 
would  not  this  be  a  trouble  to  him  ?  and,  if  he  should  per- 
suade them  of  it,  would  it  not  be  still  more  unfortunate  for 
him?  For  it  is  evident  that  he  who  is  appointed  to  steer  a 
vessel,  or  to  lead  an  army,  without  having  the  necessaiy 
knowledge,  would  be  likely  to  destroy  those^  whom  he  would 
not  wish  to  destroy,  and  would  come  off"  himself  with  disgrace 
and  suflering." 

4.  By  similar  examples  he  showed  that  it  was  of  no  profit 

'  His  friends,  and  such  as  he  would  wish  to  applaud  him 
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for  a  man  4x>  appear  rich,  or  valiant,  or  strong,  without  being 
so ;  for  he  said  ^t  demands  were  made  up6n  such  persons 
too  great  for  their  ability,  and  that,  not  being  able  to*  comply 
with  them,  when  they  seemed  to  be  able,  they  met  with  no  in- 
dulgence. 

5.  He  called  him,  abo,  no  small  impostor,  who,  obtaining 
money  or  furniture  from  his  neighbor  by  persuasion,  should 
defraud  him ;  but  pronounced  him  the  greatest  of  all  impos- 
ters,  who,  possessed  of  no  valuable  qualifications,  should  deceive 
men  by  representing  himself  capable  of  governing  his  country. 
To  me  he  appeared,  by  discoursing  in  this  manner,  to  deter 
bis  associates  from  vain  boasting. 
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CHAPTER  1 

SoontoB.  snBpeotdn^  that  Aristippnd,  a  man  of  pleastire,  was  aspiring  to  a 
place  in  the  government,  admonishes  him  that  temperance  is  an  essential 
qnfUification  in  a  statesman,  sect.  1-7.  But  as  Anstippns  says  that  he 
looked  only  to  a  life  of  leisure  and  tranquil  enjoyment,  Socrates  mtroduces 
the  question,  whether  those  who  govern,  or  those  wIjo  are  governed,  live 
the  happier  life,  8-10.  Aristippus  signifies  that  he  wished  neither  to 
govern  nor  to  be  governed,  but  to  eiyoy  liberty ;  and  Socrates  shows  that 
such  liberty  as  he  desired  is  inconsistent  with  tne  nature  of  human  soci- 
ety, 11-13.  Aristippus  still  adhering  to  his  own  views,  and  declaring  his 
intention  not  to  remain  iiT  any  one  country,  but  to  visit  and  sojourn  in 
many,  Socrates  shows  him  the  dangers  of  such  a  mode  of  life,  14-16.  But 
as'  Aristippus  proceeds  to  accuse  those  of  folly  who  prefer  a  life  of  toil  in 
the  affairs  of  government  to  a  life  of  ease,  Socrates  shows  the  difference 
between  those  who  labor  voluntarily,  and  those  who  labor  from  compul- 
sion, and  observes  that  nothing  good  is  given  to  mortals  without  labor, 
17-20:  in  illustration  of  which  remark  he  relates  the  fitble  of  ProcUcus, 
The  Choice  of  Hebcgles,  21-34 

1.  Hb  appeared  also  to  me,  by  such  discourses  as  the  fol- 
lowing, to  exhort  his  hearers  to  practice  temperance  in  their 
desires  for  food,  drink,  sensual  gratification,  and  sleep,  and 
endurance  of  cold,  heat^  and  labor.  But  finding  that  one  of 
his  associates  was  too  intemperately  disposed  with  regard  to 
such  matters,  he  said  to  him,  "  TeH  me,  Aristippus,'  if  it  were 

1  Aristippus  of  Gyrene,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect  of  philosophsn^ 
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Inquired  of  yon  to  take  two  of  onr  youths  and  educate  them, 
the  one  in  such  a  manner  that  he  would  be  qualified  to 
govern,'  and  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  he  would  never 
seek  to  gorern,  how  would  you  train  them  respectively? 
'Will  you  allow  us  to  consider  the  matter  by  conmoiencing'  with 
their  food,  as  with  the  first  principles  ?"  "  Food,  indeed,"  re- 
pfied  Aristippus,  "  appears  to  me  one  of  the  fiist  principles ; 
for  a  person  could  not  even  live  if  he  were  not  to  take  food." 
2.  '^It  will  be  natural  for  them  both,  then"  said  Socrates, 
^to  desire  to  partake  of  food  when  a  certain  hour  comes." 
*^  It  will  be  natural,"  said  Aristippus.  *^  And  which  of  the 
two,  then,"  said  Socrates,  ^^  should  we  accustom  to  prefer  the 
discharge  of  any  urgent  business  to  the  gratification  of  his 
appetite?"  "Tne  one,  undoubtedly,"  rejoined  Aristippus, 
''  who  is  trained  to  rule,  that  the  business  of  the  state  may 
not  be  neglected  during  his  administration."  ''And  on  the 
same  person,"  continued  Socrates,  ^*we  must,  when  they 
desire  to  drink,  impose  the  duty  of  being  able  to  endure 
thirst?"  "Assuredly,"  replied  Aristippus.  3.  "And  on 
which  of  the  two  should  we  lay  the  necessity  of  ];>eing  tem- 
perate in  sleep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  rest  late,  to  rise  early, 
or  to  remain  awake  if  it  should  be  necessary?"  "Upon  the 
^kme,  doubtless.  "  And  on  which  of  the  two  should  we  im- 
pose the  obligation,  to  control  his  sensual  appetites,  that  he 
may  not  be  hindered  by  their  infiuenfe  from  discharging 
whatever  duty  may  be  required  of  him  ?"  "  Upon  the  same." 
"  And  on  which  of  the  two  should  we  enjoin  the  duty  of  not 
shrinking  firom  labor,  but  willingly  submitting  to  it  ?"  "  This 
also,  is  to  be  enjoined  on  him  who  is  trained  to  rule."  "  And 
to  which  of  the  two  would  it  more  properly  belong  to  acquire , 
whatever  knowledge  would  assist  mm  to  secure  the  mastery 
over  his  rivals 2"  "Far  more,  doubtless,  to  him  who  is 
trained  to  govern,  for  without  such  sort  of  acquirements  there 
would  be  no  profit  in  any  of  his  other  qualifications."  4.  "  A 
man,  then,  who  is  thus  instructed,  would  appear  to  you  less 
liable  to  be  surprised  by  his  enemies,  than  other  animals^  of 
which  some,  we  know,  are  caught  by  their  greediness ;  and 
others,  though  very  shy,  are  yet  attracted  to  the  bait  by  thdr 
desire  to  swallow  it,  and  consequently  taken;    while  others 

who  thought  pleasure  the  greatest  good,  and  pain  the  greatest  evlL    See 
1x  .iu.  eh.  8.     . 
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also  are  entrapped  by  drink.-'  ^ IndiBputablj,"  replied  Arift- 
tippus.  '*Are  not  others,  too,  caught  through  their  salaoious- 
ness,  as  quails  and  partridges,  which,  being  attracted  to  the 
call  of  the  female  by  desire  and  hope  of  enjoyment,  and  losing 
all  consideration  of  danger,  fall  into  traps?"  To  this  Aris- 
tippus  expressed  his  assent.  5.  *^  Does  it  not  then,"  proceeded 
Socrates,  ^  appear  to  you  shamefid  for  a  man  to  yield  to  the 
same  influence  as  the  most  senseless  oi  animals ;  as  adulterers, 
for  instance,  knowing  that  the  adulterer  is  in  danger  of  suffer^ 
ing  what  the  law'  mreatens,  and  of  being  watched,  and  dis- 
graced if  caught,  yet  enter  into  closets;  and,  though  there 
are  such  dangers  and  dishonors  hanging  over  the  intriguer, 
and  so  many  occupations  that  will  free  him  from  the  desire  of 
sensual  gratification,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  the  part  of  one 
tormented  with  an  evil  genius,  to  run,  nevertheless,  into  im- 
minent peril  r  ^'  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me,"  said  Aristij^us. 
6.  ^And  since  the  greater  part  of  the  most  necessary  employ- 
ments of  Hfe,  such  as  those  of  war  and  agriculture,  and  not  a 
few  others,  are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  does  it  not 
appear  to  you  to  show  great  negligence,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  should  be  wholy  unexercised  to  bear  cold  and  heat  V^ 
Aristippus  replied  in  the  affirmative.  ^*Does  it. not  then 
appear  to  you  that  we  ought  to  train  him  who  is  intended  to 
me,  to  bear  these  inconveniences  also  without  difficulty?" 
'^  Doubtless,"  answered  Aristippus.  7.  '^If,  therefore,  we  class 
those  capable  of  enduring  tliese  things  among  those  who  are 
qualified  to  govern,  shall  we  not  class  such  as  are  incapable 
c£  ^during  them  among  those  who  will  not  even  aspire  to 
govern?"  Aristippus  expressed  his  assent.  ''In  conclusion, 
then,  since  you  know  the  position  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
men,  have  you  ever  considered  in  wMch  of  them  you  can 
reasonably  place  yourself?"  8.  "I  have  indeed,"  said  Aris- 
tippus, ''  and  I  by  no  means  place  myself  in  the  class  of 
those  desiring  to  rule ;  for  it  appears  to  me  tliat,  when  it  is  a 
task  of  great  difficulty  to  procure  necessaries  for  one's  self,  it 
is  the  mark  of  a  very  foolish  man  not  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
occupation,*  but  to  add  to  it  the  labor  of  procuring  for  his 
fellow-countrymen  whatever  they  need.    Auad  is   it  not  the 

^  W^  apKfXv  TQVTO^  That  is,  tovto  ft^  dpKelv  avr(f>,  ''that  that 
oooapation  should  not  i>e  suffioiont  for  him;''  should  not  ooatent 
hixxL 
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greatest  folly  in  him,  that  while  many  things  which  he 
are  out  of  lus  reach,  he  should,  hy  setting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  subject  himself  if  he  does  not  accomplish  all  that 
the  people  desire,  to  be  punished  for  his  £ulmre  ?  9.  For  the 
people  think  it  right  to  use  their  goyem<»nB  as  I  use  my 
slaves;  for  I  require  my  slaves  to  supply  me  with  the  neces- 
series  of  life  in  abundance,  but  to  take  no  part  of  them  them- 
selves ;  and  the  people  think  it  the  duty  of  their  governors 
to  supply  them  with  as  many  enjoyments  as  possible,  but 
themselves  to  abstain  from  all  of  them.  Those,  therefore,  who 
wish  to  have  much  trouble  themselves,  and  to  give  trouble 
to  others,^  I  would  train  in  this  manner,  and  rank  among  those 
qualified  to  govern ;  but  myself  I  would  number  with  those 
who  wish  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  greatest  possible  ease  and 
pleasure." 

10.  Socrates  then  said,  ^  Will  you  allow  us  to  consider  this 
point  also,  whether  the  goverDors  or  the  governed  live  with 
the  greater  pleasure?"  ^ By  all  means,"  said  Aristippus. 
^  In  the  first  place,  then,  of  the  nations  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  the  PersiaDs  bear  rule  in  Asia,  and  the  Syrians, 
Phrygians,  and  Lydians  are  under  subjection ;  the  Scythians 
govern  in  Europe,  and  the  Maeotians*  are  field  in  subjection ; 
me  Cartha^nians  rule  in  Africa,  and  the  Libyans  are  under 
subjection.  Which  of  these  do  you  regard  as  living  with  the 
greater  pleasure  f  Or  among  the  Greeks,  of  whom  you  your- 
self are,  which  of  the  two  appear  to  you  to  live  more  hi^pily, 
those  who  rule,  or  those  who  are  in  subjection  f  11.  "Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,"'  said  Aristippus,  ''I  do  not  consign 
myself  to  slavery;  but  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  oertam 
middle  path  between  the  two,  in  which  I  endeavor  to  pn>- 

i  He  that  holds  the  reins  of  government,  must  not  only  undergo  much 
toil  and  trouble  himself^  but  must  also  enjoin  many  tasks  and  duties  on 
others,  and  incite  them  to  exertion  and  industry.  *  *  *  With  this 
passage  of  Xenophon  may  aptly  be  compared  what  the  Oorinthiana  say 
of  the  Athenians  in  Thucydides,  i  70 :  "If  any  one  should  say,  in  a 
word,  that  they  are  formed  by  nature  neither  to  enjoy  quiet  theoEi- 
selves,  nor  to  suffer  others  to  enjoy  it,  he  would  speak  of  them  rightly.** 
Kuhner. 

3  The  people  bordering  on  the  lake  MsBOtis,  whioh  was  in  Sannatia 
Europsa^  and  is  now  called  the  Sea  of  Azov.    Kii^ner, 

9  Av.]  Compare  sect.  8,  where  Aristippus  says  that  he  does  not  rank 
himself  among  those  who  wish  to  role;  here  he  states  that^  on  Ike  oAer 
handf  he  does  not  wish  to  be  a  slave. 
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ceed,  and  -whicli  leads,  not  through  slavery,  but  through 
liberty,  a  path  that  most  surely  conducts  to  happiness."  12. 
*'If  this  path  of  yours,  indeed,"  said  Socrates,  "as  it  hes 
neither  through  sovereignty  nor  servitude,  did  not  also  lie 
through  human  society,  what  you  say  would  perhaps  be  worth 
consideration  ;  but  if,  while  living  among  mankind,  you  shall 
neither  think  proper  tp  rule  nor  to  be  ruled,  and  shall  not  will- 
ingly pay  respect  to  those  in  power,  I  think  that  you  will  see 
that  the  stronger  know  how  to  treat  the  weaker  as  slaves,  mak- 
ing them  to  lament  both  publicly  and  privately.  18.  Do  those 
escape  your  knowledge  who  fell  and  destroy  the  corn  and  trees 
of  others  that  have  sown  and  planted  jhem,  and  who  assail  in 
every  way  such  as  are  inferior  to  them,  and  are  unwilling  to  flat- 
ter them,  until  they  prevail  on  them  to  prefer  slavery  to 
carrying  on  war  against  their  superiors  ?  In  private  life,  too, 
do  you  not  see  that  the  spirited  and  strong  enslave  the  timor- 
ous and  weak,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors  ?"  "  But 
for  my  part^"  answered  Aristippus,  "  in  order  that  I  may  not 
Bufler  such  treatment,  I  shall  not  shut  myself  up  in  any  one 
state,  but  shall  be  a  traveler  every  where."  14.  "Doubtless," 
rejoined  Socrates,  "  this  is  an  admirable  plan  that  you  pro- 
pose; for  since  Sinnis,  and  Sciron,  and  Procrustes^  were 
killed,  nobody  injures  travelers.  Yet  those  who  manage 
the  government  in  their  several  countries,  even  now  make 
laws,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  injured,  and  attach  to 
themselves,  in  addition  to  such  as  are  called  their  necessary 
connections,  other  supporters ;  they  also  surround  their  cities 
with  ramparts,  and  procure  weapons  with  which  they  may 
repel  aggressors,  securing,  besides  all  these  means  of  defense, 
other  allies  from  abroad ;  and  yet  those  who  have  provided 
themselves  with  all  these  bulwarks,  nevertheless  sufler  injury; 
16.  and  do  you,  having  no  protection  of  the  sort,  spending  a 
long  time  on  roads  on  which  a  ♦very  great  number  are  out- 
raged, weaker  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  whatever  city  you 
may  arrive  at,  and  being  such  a  character^  as  those  who  are 

'  Celebrated  robbers,  put  to  death  by  Theseus.  This  is  a  pleasant 
irony,  says  Weiske,  in  the  remark  of  Socrates :  though  Sinnis,  ftciron, 
and  PrScrustes  no  longer  rob  on  the  highways,  yet  there  is  no  lack  of 
successors  to  them. 

s  A  person  without  any  settled  abode,  without  friends  or  su^^rters ; 
not  under  the  protection  of  any  particular  state,  but  wandering  ttom 
one  state  to  another.    Kuhwr. 
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eager  to  commit  violence*  most  readOy  attack,  think,  never- 
theless, that  you  will  not  be  wronged  because  you  are  a 
stranger  1  Or  are  you  without  fear,  because  these  cities  pro- 
claim safety  to  any  one  arriving  or  departing  f  Or  because 
you  think  that  you  would  prove  a  slave  of  such  a  cha,racter  as 
would  profit  no  master,  K>r  who,  you  perhaps  ask  yourself, 
would  wish  to  keep  in  his  house  a  man  not  at  all  disposed  to 
labor,  and  delighting  in  the  most  expensive  fare?  16.  But 
let  us  consider  how  masters  treat  slaves  of  such  a  sort.  Do 
they  not  tame  down  their  fondness  for  dainties  by  hunger? 
Do  they  not  hinder  them  from  stealing  by  excluding  them 
from  every  place  from  whence  they  may  take  any  thing?  Do 
they  not  prevent  them"  from  running  away  by  putting  fetters 
on  them  ?  Do  they  not  overcome  their  laziness  with  stripes  ? 
Or  how  do  you  yourself  act,  when  you  find  any  one  of  your 
slaves  to  be  of  such  a  disposition?"  17.  "I  chastise  Imn," 
said  Aristippus,  ^^with  every  kind  of  punishment,  tmtil  I 
compel  him  to  serve  me.  But  how  do  those,  Socrates^  who 
are  trained  to  the  art  of  ruling,  which  you  seem  to  me  to  con- 
sider as  happiness,  difier  fi^om  .those  who  undergo  hardships 
from  necessity,  since  they  will  have  (though  it  be  with 
their  own  consent)  to  endure  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and 
want  of  sleep,  and  suffer  all  other  inconveniences  of  the  same 
kind  ?  18.  For  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  know  what  differ^ 
ence  it  makes  to  a  man  who  is  scourged  on  the  same  skin, 
whether  it  be  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  or,  in  short,  to  one 
who  suffers  with  the  same  body  in  all  sucii  points,  whether  he 
suffer  with  his  consent  or  against  it,  except  that  folly  is  to  be 
attributed  to  him  who  endures  troubles  volimtarily."  "  What 
then,  Aristippus,"  said  Socrates,  "do  not  voluntary  endur- 
ances of  this  kind  seem  to  you  to  differ  from  the  involuntary, 
inasmuch  as  he  who  is  hungry  fk)m  choice  may  eat  when 
he  pleases,  and  he  who  is  thksty  from  choice  may  drink  when 
he  pleases,  the  same  being  the  case  with  regard  to  other 
voluntary  sufferings,  while  he  who  endures  such  hardships 
from  necessity  has  no  liberty  to  relieve  himself  from  them 
when  he  wishes?  Besides,  he  who  undergoes  trouble  will- 
ingly, is  cheered  in  undergoing  it  with  some  expectation  of 
good,  as  the  hunters  of  wild  animals  bear  fatigue  with  pleas- 
ure in  the  hope  of  capturing  them.  19.  And  such  rewards 
of  toil  are  indeed  but  of  small  worth ;  but  as  for  those  who 
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toil  t^at  thej  may  acquire  valuable  friends,  or  that  they  may 
subdue  their  enemies,  or  they  may,  by  becoming  vigorous  in 
body  and  mind,  manage  their  own  household  judiciously,  and 
be  of  service  to  their  friends  and  of  advantage  to  their  coun- 
try, how  can  you  think  that  they  labor  for  such  objects 
otherwise  than  cheerfully,  or  that  they  do  hot  live  in  happi- 
ness, esteeming  themselves,  and  being  praised  and  envied  by 
others  1  20.  But  indolence,  moreover,  and  pleasures  enjoyed 
at  the  moment  of  desire/  are  neither  capable  of  producing  a 
good  constitution  of  body,  as  the  teachers  of  g3nnnaBtic  exer- 
cises say,  nor  do  they  brmg  to  the  mind  any  knowledge  wor- 
thy of  consideration ;'  but  exerdses  pursued  with  persevering 
labor  lead  men  to  the  attainment  of  honorable  and  valuable 
objects,  as  worthy  men  inform  us ;  and  •  Hesiod  somewhere 
Bays, 

Tiee  it  is  possible  to  find  in  abundance  and  with  ease ;  for  the  way 
to  it  is  smooth,  and  lies  veiy  near.  But  before  the  temple  of  Virtue 
the  immortal  gods  have  placed  labor,  and  the  way  to  it  is  long  and 
steep,  cmd  at  the  commencement  rough;  but  when  the  traveler 
has  arrived  at  the  summit)  it  then  becomes  eai^,  however  difiScult 
it  was  at  first.^ 

A  sentiment  to  which  Epicharmus  gives  his  testimony  in  this 

verse, 

trhe  gods  for  labor  sell  us  all  good  things ; 

i^a^M        n-  ■  '  --  ■--__■  _  _-   -  ^  _    ,     ■    I      a       J,  ■         11 

'  'Eic  Tov  irapaxpfifia  Tjdmai.']  ^The  interpretation  of  this  phrase  given 
in  the  text  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  Kiihner :  Voluptates  ^'usmodi, 
quas^  fibi  toncupiveris,  eiaivm^  tUpote  sine  uUo  labore  paraibUeSy  perciper6 
liceai ;  an  interpretation  taken  from  Emesti.  But  the  expression  often 
seems  to  signify  nothing  more  than  what  we  mean  by  "  present  pleas- 
ures;" as  in  Cjrropt  L  6.  9;  iL  2.  24;  so  Schneider  Understands  eas 
vohtpiates  quce  staUm  percipiuntur^  et  qua/rum  vsua  hreve  temptts  duratj  with 
HeindorC  ad  Plat.  Protag.  p.  353. 

8  *Eirurri}/i7jv  d^ib'koyov  ohdtfiiav.l  'X^Lo^oyov  is  very  properly  added; 
for  it  can  not  be  said  that  al  icapavrUa  ijdoval  convey  no  knowledge  to 
the  mind ;  for  who  can  deny  that  from  listening  to  music,  contemplating 
pictures,  and  other  pleasures  of  that  kind,  eo7n&  knowledge  may  be  gain*' 
ed  ?    Kuhner, 

3  Choose  Sin,  by  troops  she  shall  beside  thee  stand ; 
Smooth  is  the  track,  her  mansion  is  at  hand .' 
Where  Virtue  dwells  the  gods  have  placed  before 
The  dropping  sweat  that  springs  from  every  pore ; 
And  ere  the  foot  can  reach  her  high  abode, 
Long,  rugged,  steep  th'  ascent,  and  rough  the  road : 
Tke  ridge  once  gain'd,  the  path  so  hard  of  late 
Runs  easy  on,  and  level  to  the  gate*  BZion, 
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and  in  another  place  he  says,  ^^ 

O  wretf^ed  mortal,  desire  not  what  is  soft^  lest  70a  find  what  is 
hard    * 

21.  Prodicns  the  sophist,'  also,  in  his  narrative  conoeming  Her- 
cules,' which  indeed  he  declaims  to  most  people  as  a  specimen 
of  his  ability,  expresses  a  sinular  notion  respecting  virtue, 
speaking,  as  &r  as  I  remember,  to  the  following  efiect :  For 
he  sajs  that  Hercules,  when  he  was  'advancing  from  boyhood 
to  manhood,^  period  at  which  the  young,  becoming  their  own 
masters,  be^n  to  give  intimations  whether  they  will  enter  on 
life  by  the  path  of  virtue  or  that  of  vice,  went  forth  into  a 
solitary  place,  and  sat  down,  perplexed  as  to  which  of  these 
two  paths  he  should  pursue ;  22.  and  that  two  female  figures, 
of  lofty  stature,  seemed  to  advance  toyrard  him,  the  om^  of 
an  engaging  and  graceful  mien,  gifted  by  nature  with  elegance 
of  form,  modesty  of  look,  and  sobriety  of  demeanor,'  and 
clad  in  a  white  robe ;  the  other  fed  to  plumpness  and  softness, 
but  assisted  bv  art  both  in  her  complexion,  so  as  to  seem 
fairer  and  rosier  than  she  really  was,  and  in  her  gesture,  so 
as  to  seem  taller  than  her  natural  height ;  she  had  her  eyes 
wide  open,^  and  a  robe  through  which  her  beauty  would 
readily  show  itself;  she  frequently  contemplated  her  fi^e, 
and  looked  about  to  see  if  any  one  else  was  observing  her ; 
and  she  frequently  glanced  back  at  her  own  shadow.     23.  As 


1  *0  (7o^6f,]  Sturz  and  others  consider  ao^,  in  this  paasagfe^  to  be  the 
same  as  ao^ioiii^ ;  hut  there  seems  no  particular  reason  whj  it  should 
not  be  rendered  the  wise,  "  On  Prodicus,  the  famous  soph^  of  Ceos, 
there  is  an  excellent  note  of  Beierus  ad  Oie.  Oft  i.  32,  See  Gobet,  Pro- 
sop.  Xen.  p.  35.  C.  Fr.  Hermann,  in  his  Disp.  de  Soar.  Magisiris,  Marb. 
1837,  p.  49,  seq.^  judiciously  shows  that  those  are  mistaken  who  think 
that  Prodicus  was  a  teacher  of  Socrates.^'    Kuhner, 

'  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  fiible  m  Oic.  de  OS.  I  32,  It  has  been 
versified  in  English,  with  much  elegance,  though  rather  verbosely,  hy 
Bishop  Lowth. 

.  3  KeKoafiTj/jLcvijv  rd  fi^v  adfia  KadapioTrjTt^  x,  r.  A.]  "  Adorned  as  to 
her  person  with  elegance,  as  to  her  eyes  with  modesty,  and  as  to  ber 
gpesture  with  sobriety."  The  reading  Ko&apLorrfTi  is  properiy  preferred 
by  Kiihner  to  Ko&apoTrjri^  the  first  meaning  slegance  or  gracefulness,  tbo 
second,  purity, 

i  'AvaireirTafieva.'l  "  Wide  open,"  says  Kiihner,  is  equivalent  to 
'<  looking  or  staring  1t>oldly,"  in  opposition  to  *'  modestly  cast  down." 
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&ey  approached  nearer  to  Hercules,  she,  ivhoiu  I  first  de- 
scribed, came  forward  at  the  same  pace,  but  the  other,  eager 
to  get  before  her,  ran  up  to  Hereules,  and  exclaimed,  '*  I  see 
that  you  are  hesitating,  Hercules,  by  what  path  you  shall 
enter  upon  life ;  if,  then,  you  make  a  friend  of  me,  I  will 
conduct  you  by  the  most  delightful  and  easy  road,  and  you 
shall  taste  of  every  species  of  pleasure,  and  lead  a  life  free 
from  every  sort  of  trouble.  24.  In  the  first  place,  you  shall 
take  no  thought  of  wars  or  state  afiairs,  but  shall  pass  your 
time  considering  what  meat  or  drink  you  may  find  to  gratify 
your  appetite,  what  you  may  delight  yourself  by  Seeing  or 
hearing,  what  you  may  be  pleased  with  smelling  or  touching, 
with  what  objects  of  affection  you  may  have  most  pleasure  in 
associating,  how  you  may  sleep  most  sofUy,  and  how  you  may 
secure  all  these  enjoyments  with  the  least  degree  of  trouble. 
25.  If  an  apprehension  of  want  of  means,  by  which  such  de- 
lights may  be  obtained,  should  ever  arise  in  you,  there  is  no 
fear  that  I  shall  urge  you  to  protf^ure  them  by  toil  or  sufiering 
either  of  body  or  mind ;  but  you  shall  enjoy  what  others  ac- 
quire by  labor,  abstaining  from  nothing  by  which  it  may  be 
possiUe  to  profit,  for  I  give  my  followers  liberty  to  benefit 
themselves  from  any  source  whatever." 

26.  Hercules,  on  hearing  this  address,  said,  ^  And  what,  O, 
woman,  is  your  name  ?"  "  My  friends,"  she  replied,  "  call  me 
Happiness,  but  those  who  hate  me,  give  me,  to  my  disparage- 
ment, the  name  of  Vice." 

27.  In  the  mean  time  the  other  female  approached,  and 
said,  *'I  also  am  come  to  address  you,  Hercules,  because  I 
know  your  parents,  and  have  observed  your  disposition  in  the 
training  of  your  childhood,  from  which  I  entertain  hopes,  that 
if  you  direct  your  steps  along  the  path  that  leads  to  my 
dwelling,  you  will  become  an  excellent  performer  of  whatever 
is  honorable  and  noble,  and  that  I  shall  appear  more  honor- 
able and  attractive  through  your  illustrious  deeds.  I  will  not 
deceive  you,  however,  wim  promises  of  pleasure,  but  will  set 
before  you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  as  the  gods  have  ap- 
pointed them ;  28.  for  of  what  is  valuable  and  excellent,  the 
gods  grant  nothing  to  mankind  without  labor  and  care ;  and 
if  you  wish  the  gods,  therefore,  to  be  propitious  to  you,  you 
must  worship  the  gods ;  if  you  seek  to  be  beloved  by  your 
friends,  you  must  serve  your  friends;  if  you  desire  to  be 

17» 
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honored  by  any  city,  you  must  benefit  that  dty*,  if  you  long 
to  be  admired  by  all  Greece  for  your  merit,  you  must  endeav- 
or to  be  of  advantage  to-  all  Greece ;  if  you  are  anxious 
that  the  earth  should  yield  you  abundance  of  fruit,  you  must 
cultivate  the  earth ;  if  you  think  that  you  should  enrich  yomv  . 
self  from  herds  of  oattle,  you  must  bestow  care  upon  herds  of 
cattle ;  if  you  are  eager  to  increase  your  means  by  war,  and 
to  secure  freedom  to  your  friends  and  subdue  your  enemies, 
you  must  learn  the  arts  of  war,  and  learn  them  from  such 
as  understand  them,  and  practice  how  to  use  them  with  ad- 
vantage ;'  or  if  you  wish  to  be  vigorous  in  body,  you  must 
accustom'  your  body  to  obey  your  mind,  and  exercise  it  with 
toil  and  exertion." 

29.  Here  Vice,  interrupting  her  speech  said,  (as '  Prodicus 
relates),  "^  Do  you  see,  Hercu^  by  how  difficult  and  tedious 
a  road  this  woman  conducts  you  to  gratification,  while  I  shall 
lead  you,  by  an  easy  and  short  path,  to  perfect  happiness  ¥* 

80.  "  Wretched  being,''  rejoined  Virtue,  "  of  what  good  are 
you  in  possession  ?  Or  what  real  pleasure  do  you  experience, 
when  you  are  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  for  the  attainment  of 
it  ?  You,  who  do  not  even  wait  for  the  natural  desire  of. 
gratification,  but  fill  yourself  with  all  manner  of  dainties  be- 
fore you  have  an  appetite  for  them,  eating  before  you  are 
hungry,  drinking  before  you  are  thirsty,  procuring  cooks  that 
you  may  eat  wiUi  pleasure,  buying  costly  wines  that  you  may 
drink  with  pleasure,  and  running  about  seeking  for  snow^  in 
summer ;  while,  in  order  to  sleep  with  pleasure,  you  prepafe 
not   only   soft  beds,'   but  couches,  and  rockers  under  your 

'  "  To  oool  wine ;  for  thej  deposited  show  and  ice  In  pits  for  such 
purposes.  See  not€»B  on  Athen.  liL  p.  124 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  4 ;  AuL  GrelL 
ziz.  5 ;  Macrob.  Sat  vlL  12."  Schneider.  See  Wyttenbach  ad  Plutarch. 
Prsecept  Sanit  p.  809.  Bomemann. 

s  iTfHjfivdc^  Properly,  couches  or  beds  spread  on  the  ground.  With 
these  the  luxurious  were  not  content^  but  prepared  for  themselves  cAivoi, 
or  couches  with  legs,  to  which  they  afterward  added  viroda^pOj  rockers 
or  rollers.  "  Commentators  used  to  interpret  ifiroCa^pa,  caiyeis  spread 
under  (he  feet  of  couches^  referring  to  Cyrop.  viii  8.  16 ;  but  the  true 
signification  of  the  word  has  been  veiy  learnedly  made  dear  by  Sdinei- 
der  from  three  passages  of  Antyllus  in  Eragm.  MediooruoL  ed.  Orib«& 
ed.  Matthsoi,  p.  114, 170,  172 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  imota&pa 
'werefukra  ditigoncUia,  diagonal  props,  put  under  the  feet  of  couches,  in 
order  that  a  asiafib^  or  rocking  might  be  produced.  The  effect,  as  he 
observes^  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  suspended  cradles.''    Kvilm&t* 
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coudies^  for  you  do  not  desiie  sleep  in  consequenoe  of  laboi^ 
but  in  oonaequenoe  of  having  nothing  to  do ;  you  force  the 
sensual  inclinations,  before  they  require  gratification,  using 
every  species  oi  contrivance  for  the  purpose,  and  abusing 
male  and  female ;  for  thus  it  is  that  you  treat  your  friend^ 
insulting  their  modesty  at  night,  and  making  them  sleep  away 
the  most  useful  part  of  their  day.  31.  Though  you  are  one  of 
the  immortal,  you  are  cast  out  from  the  society  of  the  gods, 
and  despised  by  the  good  among  mankind ;  the  sweetest  of  all 
sounds,  the  praises  of  yourseli^^  you  have  never  heard,  nor 
have  you  ever  seen  the  most  pleasing  of  all  sights,-  for  you 
have  never  beheld  one  meritorious  work  of  your  own  hand. 
Who  would  believe  you  when  you  give  your  word  for  any 
thing  ?  Or  who  would  assist  you  when  in  need  of  any  thing  f 
Or  who,  that  has  proper  feeling,  would  venture  to  join  your 
company  of  revelers?  for  while  they  are  young  they  grow 
impotent  in  body,  and  when  they  are  older  they  are  impo- 
tent in  mind;  they  live  without  labor,  and  in  £^tness, 
through  their  youth,  and  pass  laboriously,  and  in  wretched- 
ness, through  old  age ;  ashamed  of  what  they  have  done,  op- 
pressed with  what  they  have  to  do,  having  run  through  their 
pleasures  in  early  years,  and  laid  up  afflictions  for  the  close  of 
life.  32.  But  I  am  the  companion  of  the  gods;  I  associate 
with  virtuous  men;  no  honorable  deed,  divine  or  human,  is 
done  without  me ;  I  am  honored,  most  of  all,  by  the  deities, 
and  by  those  among  men  to  whom  it  belongs  to  honor  me, 
being  a  welcome  co-operator  with  artisans,  a  faithful  house- 
hold guardian  to  masters,  a  benevolent  assistant  to  servants,  a 
benign  promoter  of  the  labors  of  peace,  s-^oonstant  auxiliary 
to  the  efforts  of  war,  an  excellent  sharer  in  friendship.  38. 
My  friends  have  a  sweet  and  untroubled  enjoyment  of  meat 
and  drink,  for  they  refrain  from  them  till  they  feel  an  appe- 
tite. They  have  also  sweeter  sleep  than  the  idle ;  and  are 
neither  annoyed  if  they  lose  a  portion  of  it,  nor  neglect  to  do 
their  duties  for  the  sake  of  it  The  young  are  pleased  with 
praises  from  the  old ;  the  old  are  delighted  with  honors  from 
the  young.     They  remember  their  former  acts  with  pleasure, 

*■  "It  is  said  that  Themistodes,  when  he  was  asked  what  aoroama,  or 
whose  voice,  he  would  hear  with  most  pleasure,  replied,  '  The  voice  of 
him  bj  whom  his  merits  would  be  best  set  forth.' "  Gioero  Pro  Archii, 
c.  9. 
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and  Tejoioe  to  perform  their  present  occupations  with  saccesB ; 
being,  through  my  influence,  dear  to  the  gods,  beloved  by  their 
friendJs,  and  honored  by  their  country.  And  when  the 
destined  end  of  life  comes,  they  do  not  lie  in  oblivion  and  dis- 
honor, but,  celebrated  witii  songs  of  praise,  fk>urish  forever 
in  the  memory  of  mankind.  By  such  a  course  of  conduct^  O 
Hercules,  son  of  noble  parents,  you  may  secure  the  most  ex- 
alted happiness." 

34.  Nearly  thus  it  was  that  Prodicus  related  the  inatniction 
of  Hercules  by  Virtue;  adorning  the  sentiments,  however, 
with  far  more  magnificent  language  than  that  in  which  I  now 
give  them.  It  becomes  you,  therefore,  Aristippus,  reflecting 
on  these  admonitions,  to  endeavor  to  think  of  what  conoems 
the  future  period  of  your  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  dialogue  between  Soorates  and  his  boh  Lamprodes,  who  bad  ezpraased 
resentment  against  bis  mother,  on  the  duty  of  children  to  their  narents. 
The  nngratefhl  are  to  be  deemed  nnjust,  sect.  1,  2.  The  greater  oeneflts 
a  person  has  received,  the  more  unjnst  is  he  if  he  is  nngratefoi ;  and 
there  are  no  greater  benefits  than  those  which  ohildren  experience  firom 
their  parents,  8-6.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  son  ought  to  reverence  his 
mother^  though  she  be  severe,  when  he  knows  that  her  severity  proceeds 
from  kmd  motives.  7-12.  How  great  a  crime  the  neglect  of  fihaidaty  is, 
appears  fh)m  the  fact  that  it  is  punished  by  the  laws  and  execrated  by 
m^ikind,  13,  14. 

1.  Haying  leanred,  one  day,  that  Lamprodes,  the  eldest^  of 
his  sons,  had  exhibited  anger  against  his  motiier,  ^Tell  me, 
my  son,"  said  he,  ^^  do  you  know  that  certain  persons  are 
called  ungrateful  ?"  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  youth.  "  And 
do  you  understand  how  it  is  they  act  that  men  give  them  this 
appellation  ?"  "  I  do,"  said  Lamprodes,  "  for  it  is  those  that 
have  received  a  kindness,  and  that  do  not  make  a  return  when 
they  are  able  to  make  one,  whom  they  call  ungrateful."  "  They 
then  appear  to  you  to  class  the  ungrateful  with  the  unjust!" 
"I  think  so."  2.  "And  have  you  ever  considered  whether,  as 
it  is  thought  unjust  to  make  slaves  of  our  friends,  but  just  to 

1  Socrates  had  three  sons,  Lamprodes,  Sophromsous,  and  SCenexenufr 
See  Cobet,  Prosopogr.  Xen.  p.  67.     Kiihncr, 
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make  filaves  of  our  enemies,  so  it  is  unjust  to  be  ungrateful  to- 
ward our  friends,  but  just  to  be  so  toward  our  enemies?" 
"I  certainly  have,'*  answered  Lamprodes,  *^and  from  whom- 
soever a  man  receives  a  favor,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  and 
does  not  endeavor  to  make  a  return  for  it,  he  is  in  my  opinion 
unjust." 

3.  ^*'  If  such,  then,  be  the  case,"  pursued  Socrates, "  ingrat- 
itude must  be  manifest  injustice?"  Lamprocles  expressed 
his  assent.  ''The  greater  benefits,  therefore,  a  person  has 
received,  and  makes  no  retum,  the  more  unjust  he  must  be." 
He  assented  to  this  position  also.  ''Whom,  then,"  asked 
Socrates,  "can  we  find  receiving  greater  benefits  from  any 
persons  than  children  receive  from  their  parents?  children  \ 
whom  their  parents  have  brought  from  non-existence  into  ex-  I 
istence,  to  view  so  many  beautiful  objects,  and  to  share  in  so 
many  blessings,  as  the  gods  grant  to  men;  blessings  which 
appear  to  us  so  inestimable,  mat  we  shrink,  in  the  highest 
d^ee,  from  relinquishing  them;  and  governments  have 
made  death  the  penalty  for  the  most  heinous  crimes,  in  the  sup- 
position that  they  could  not  suppress  injustice  by  the  terror 
of  any  greater  evil.  4.  You  do  not,  surely,  suppose  that  men 
beget  children  merely  to  gratify  their  passions,  since  the  streets 
are  fiiU,  as  well  as  the  brothels,  of  means  to  allay  desire ;  but 
what  we  evidently  consider,  is,  from  what  sort  of  women  the 
finest^  children  ntiay  be  bom  to  us,  and,  uniting  with  them, 
we  beget  children.  5.  The  man  maintains  her  who  joins  with 
him  to  produce  offspring,  and  provides,  for  the  children  that 
are  likely  to  be  bom  to  him,  whatever  he  thinks  will  conduce 
to  their  support,  in  as  great  abundance  as  he  can ;  while  the 
woman  receives  and  bears  the  burden,  oppressed  and  endan- 
gering her  life,  and  imparting  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  with 
which  she  herself  is  supported;  and,  at  length,  s£teir  bearing 
it  the  fiill  time,  and  bnnging  it  forth  with  great  pain,  she 
suckles  and  cherishes  it,  though  she  has  received  no  previous 
benefit  from  it,  nor  does  the  infant  know  by  whom  it  is  tended, 
nor  is  it  able  to  signify  what  it  wants,  but  she,  conjecturing  what 
will  nourish  and  please  it,  tries  to  satisfy  his  calls,  and  ^eds  it 
for  a  long  time,  both  night  and  day,  submitting  to  the  .trouble 

'  BiXTiarcu]  KiUmer  interprets  this  word  robuaUaaima ;  but  it  is  better 
to  understana  it  as  meaning  good  it  every  way ;  ezoellent  in  shape, 
vigor,  health,  and  understandhig. 
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and  not  knowing  what  return  she  will  Teoeiv^  £or  it^  6.  Nor 
does  it  satisfy  the  parents  merely  to  feed  their  o&pring,  but 
as  soon  as  the  children  appear  capable  of  learning  any  thing, 
they  teach  them  whatever  they  know  that  may  be  of  use  for 
their  conduct  in  life;  and  whatever  they  consider  another 
more  capable  of  communicating  than  themselves,  they  send 
their  sons  to  him  at  their  own  expense,  and  take  care  to  adopt 
every  course  that  their  children  may  be  as  much  improved  as 
possible." 

7.  Upon  this  the  young  man  said,  ^  But,  even  if  she  has 
done  ail  this,  and  many  times  more  than  this,  no  one,  assuredly, 
could  endure  her  ill-humor."  "And  which  do  you  think," 
asked  Socrates,  "  more  difficult  to  be  endured,  the  ill-humor 
of  a  wild  beast,  or  that  of  a  mother?"  "I  think,"  replied 
Lamprocles,  "  that  of  a  mother,  at  least  of  such  a  mother  as 
mine  is."  "Has  she  ever  then  inflicted  any  hurt  upon  you, 
by  biting  or  kicking  you,  as  many  have  oiten  suffered  from 
wild  beasts  ?"  8.  "  No ;  but,  by  Jupiter,  she  says  such  things 
as  no  one  would  endure  to  hear  for  the  value  of  all  that  he 
possesses."  "  And  do  you  reflect,"  returned  Socrates,  "  how 
much  grievous  trouble  you  have  given  her  by  your  peevish- 

•  ness,  by  voice  and  by  action,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night, 
and  how  much  anxiety  you  have  caused  her  when  you  were 
ill  ?"  "  But  I  have  never  said  or  ^one  any  thing  to  her,"  re- 
plied Lamprocles,  "  at  which  she  could  feel  ashamed."  9.  "  Do 
you  think  it,  th^"  inquired  Socrates,.  "  a  more  difficult  thing 
for  you  to  Sl^  listen  to  what'  she  says,  than  for  actors  to  listen 
when  they  utter  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  one  another 
in  tragedies?"  "But  actors,  I  imagine,  endure  such  re- 
proaches easily,  because  they  do  not  think  ihat^  of  the  speakers, 
the  one  who  utters  reproaches^  utters  them  with  intent  to  do 
harm,  or  that  the  one  who  utters  threats,  utters  them  with 
any  evil  purpose."  "  Yet  you  are  displeased  at  your  mother, 
aldiough  you  will  know  that  whatever  she  says,  she  not  only 
says  nothing  with  intent  to  do  you  harm,  but  that  she  wishes 
you  more  good  than  any  other  human  being.  Or  do  you  sup- 
pose that  your  mother*  meditates  evil  toward  you?"  "No, 
mdeed,"  said  Lamprocles,  " that  I  do  not  imagine."     10.   "Do 

I  you  then  say  that  this  mother,"  rejoined  Socrates,  "  who  is  so 
benevolent  to  you,  who,  when  you  are  ill,  takes  care  of  you, 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  that  you  may  recover  your  health, 
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and  that  jou  may  want  nothing  that  is  necessary  for  you,  and 
who,  besides,  entreats  the  gods  for  many  blessings  on  your 
head,  and  pays  vows  hr  you,  is  a  hardh  mother!  For  my 
part,  I  think  that  if  yon  can  not  endure  such  a  mother,  yon 
oaa  not  endure  any  tiling  that  is  good?  11.  But  tell  me,*' 
continued  he, ''  whether  you  think  that  you  ought  to  pay  re- 
spect to  any  other  human  being,  or  whether  you  are  resolved 
to  try  to  please  nobody,  and  to  follow  or  obey  neither  a  general 
nor  any  other  conmiander?"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Lamprocles, 
"I  have  formed  no  such  resolutions."  12.  "Are  you  then 
willing,"  inquired  Socrates,  "to  cultivate  the  good-will  of 
your  neighbor,  that  he  may  kindle  a  fire  for  you  when  you 
want  it,  or  aid  you  in  obtaining  some  good,  or,  if  you  happen 
to  meet  with  any  misfortune,  may  assist  you  with  willing  and 
ready  help  ?"  "  I  am,"  replied  he.  "  Or  would  it  make  no 
diflference,"  rejoined  Socrates,  whether  a  fellowTtraveler,  or 
a  fellow-voyager,  or  any  other  person  that  you  met  with,  should 
be  your  friend  or  enemy  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  you  ought 
to  cultivate  their  good-will?"  "I  think  that  I  ought,"  re- 
plied Lamprocles.  13.  "  You  are  then  prepared,"  returned  So- 
crates, "  to  pay  attention  to  such  persons ;  and  do  you  think 
that  you  ought  to  pay  no  respect  to  your  mother,  who  loves 
you  more  than  any  one  else  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Btate 
takes  no  account  of  any  other  species  of  ingratitude,  nor  allows 
any  action  at  law  for  it,  overlooking  such  as  receive  a  favor 
and  make  no  return  for  it,  but  that  if  a  person  does  not  pay 
due  regard  to  his  parents,  it  imposes  a  punishment  on  him,' 
rejects  nis  services,  and  does  not  allow  lum  to  hold  the  arch- 
onship,  considering  that  such  a  person  can  not  piously  perform 
the  sacrifices  ofiered  for  the  country,  or  discharge  any  other 
duty  with  propriety  and  justice.  Indeed,  if  any  one  does  not 
keep  up  the  sepulchers  of  his  dead  parents,  the  state  inquires 
into  it  in  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  olQSce.  14.  You 
therefore,  my  son,  if  you  are  wise,  will  entreat  the  gods  to 
pardon  you  if  you  have  been  wanting  in  respect  toward  your 
mother,  lest,  re^uding  you  as  an  ungrateful  person,  they  should 
be  disinclined  to  do  you  good ;  and  you  will  have  regard,  also, 

^  Concerning  the  law  against  disrespect  to  parents,  or  ill  treatment  of 
tbera,  see  Meier  and  Schoemann,  Att  Proa  iiL  1,  p.  288 ;  and  C.  F.  Her- 
mann, Gr.  Staats-alterthiimer,  sect  133,  11,  p.  264.    KUhner, 
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to  the  opinioD  c^  men,  lest,  obflerving  yon  to  be  n^ectfbl  of 
jonr  parents,  they  shonld  all  oovidemD  yon,  and  you  sbenld 
then  be  foimd  destitiite  of  friends ;  for  if  men  annmae  that 
you  ate  ungratelbl  towaid  your  parents,  no  one  wiO  believe 
that  if  hedoea  you  a  kindness  he  will  meet  with  gnititiide  in 
return. 


CHAPTER  nL 


Bocratet,  beaiing  that  two  brothers,  Chsrephon  and  Chsrecrates,  had  quap- 
reled,  reoommenda  brotherly  love  to  Chierecratefl  br  the  Ibllowiiiff  ai'gn- 
meata.  A  brother  onght  to  be  regarded  aa  a  friend,  and  eateemn^  man 
than  wealth,  sect.!;  for  wealth  la  an  oncertain  poeaeaaiop,  if  the  ponneaaor 
of  it  b  deatitate  of  ftiend»,  2,  8.  Fraternal  love,  an  appointment  of 
Nataro ;  and  inen  who  have  brothera  are  more  respected  than  those  who 
have  none,  4.  Even  though  a  brother  ahonid  conoeive  ill  feelings  toward 
na,  we  ahoold  still  endeavor  to  conciliate  him,  5-9.  -  How  anch  ooncOia- 
tion  may  be  effected,  10-14.  The  endeavor  to  conciliate  is  still  more  tiie 
da^  of  a  Tonnger  than  of  an  elder  brother,  and  the  more  noble  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  brother  is,  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  conciliate  him,  15-17. 
Brothers  should  act  in  nnison  with  one  another,  like  different  membeia 
of  the  same  body,  18, 19. 

1.  SocKATES,  having  observed  that  CSueiephon  and  Cfajere- 
crates,  two  brothera  well  known  to  him,  were  at  vaiianoe  with 
each  other,  and  having  met  with  Ohxerecrates,  said,  ^  Tell  me, 
ChaBrecrates,  you  surely  are  not  one  of  those  men,  are  yon, 
who  think  wealth  more  valuable  than  brothers,  when  wealth 
is  but  a  senseless  thing,  and  a  brother  endowed  with  reason, 
when  wealth  needs  protection,  while  a  brother  can  afibrd  pro- 
tection, and  when  wealth,  besides,  is  plentiful,  and  a  brother 
but  one  ?  ^  2.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  that  a  man  should  con- 
sider brothera  to  be  a  detriment  to  him,  because  he  does  not 
possess  his  brothera'  fortunes,  while  he  does  not  consider  his 
fellow-citizens  to  be  a  detriment,  because  he  does  not  posseas 
their  fortunes;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  he  can  reason  widi 
himself,  that  it  is  better  for  him,  living  in  society  with  many, 
to  enjoy  a  competency  in  security,  than,  living  alone,  to  possess 
all  the  property  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  fear  of  danger,  while, 
with  regard  to  brothera,  he  knows  not  how  to  apply  such  rea- 

i  "After  all,  there  is  more  money  than  brothers.''    J^iiasAa'#  lirmul^ 

HOUm 
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Boning.  '  3.  Those  who  are  able,  too,  purchase  slaves,  that  they 
may  have  helpers  in  their  work,  and  procure  friends,  as  being 
in  need  of  supporters,  while  they  neglect  their  brothers,  as  if 
friends  could  be  made  of  fellow-citizens,  but  could  not  be 
made  of  brothers.  4.  Yet  it  surely  conduces  greatly  to  friend- 
ship to  have  been  bom  of  the  same  parents,  and  to  'have  been 
brought  up  together,  since,  even  among  brutes,  a  certain  aflfec- 
tion  springs  up  between  those  that  are  reared  together.  In 
addition  to  these  considerations,  men  pay  more  respect  to  those 
who  have  brothers  thim  to  those  who  have  none,  and  are  less 
forward  to  commit  aggression  on  them." 

6.  To  this  Chaerecrates  made  answer,  "  If,  indeed,  Socrates, 
the  dissension  between  us  were  not  great,  it  might  perhaps  be 
my  duty  to  bear  with  my  brother,  and  not  shun  hia  society 
for  slight  causes;  for  a  brother,  as  you  say,  is  a  valuable 
possession,  if  he  be  such  as  he  ought  to  be ;  but  when  he 
IS  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  is  indeed  quite  the  reverse  of 
\^hat  he  should  be,  why  should  I  attempt  impossibilities?" 
6.  "Whether,  then,  Chaerecrates,"  rejoined  Socrates,  "is 
Chaerephon  unable  to  please  any  body,  as  he  is  unable  to 
please  you,  or  are  there  some  whom  he  certainly  can  please  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  Chaerecrates,  "  for  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  I  justly  hate  him,  that  he  can  please  others,  while  to  me 
he  is  on  all  occasions,  whenever  he  comes  in  contact  with  me, 
a  harm  rather  than  a  good,  both  in  word  and  deed."  1.  "  Is 
the  case  then  thus,"  said  Socrates,  "  that  as  a  horse  is  a  harm 
to  him  who  knows  not  how  to  manage  him,  and  yet  tries  to 
do  so,  so  a  brother  is  a  harm,  when  a  person  tries  to  manage 
him  without  knowing  how  to  do  it  ?"  8.  "  But  how  can  I 
be  ignorant,"  replied  Chaerecrates,  "  how  to  manage  my 
brother,  when  I  Imow  how  to. speak  well  of  him  who  speal^ 
well  of  me,  and  to  do  well  to  him  who  does  well  to  me  ?  As 
to  one,  however,  who  seeks  to  vex  me  both  by  word  and  deed, 
I  should  not  be  able  either  to  speak  well  of  him,  or  to  act 
well  toward  him,  nor  will  I  try."  9.  "  You  speak  strangely, 
Chaerecrates,"  rejoined  Socrates,^*"  for  if  a  dog  of  yours  were 
of  service  to  watch  your  sheep,  and  fewned  upon  your  shep- 
herds, but  snarled  when  you  approached  him,  you  would  for-i 
bear  to  show  any  ill  feeling  toward  him,  but  would  endeavor 
to  tame  him  by  kindness ;  but  as  for  your  brother,  though 
you  admit  that  he  would  be  a  great  good  to  you  if  he  were 
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such  as  lie  ought  to  be,  and  though  you  confess  that  you  know 
how  to  act  and  speak  well  with  respect  to  him,  you  do  not 
even  attempt  to  make  him  of  such  service  to  you  as  he  inight 
be."'  10.  "I  fear,  Socrates,"  replied  Chaerecrates,  "that  I 
have  not  wisdom  enough  to  render  Chaerephon  such  as  he 
ought  to  be  toward  me."  "  Yet  there  is  no  need  to  contrive 
any  thing  artful  or  novel  to  act  tipon  him,"  said  Socrates,  "  as 
it  appears  to  me ;  for  I  think  that  he  may  be  gained  over  by 
means  which  you  already  know,  and  may  conceive  a  high  es- 
teem for  you."  11.  "Tell  me  first,"  said  the  other,  "whether 
you  have  observed  that  I  possess  any  love-charm,  which  I 
was  not  aware  that  I  knew?"  "Answer  me  this  question," 
said  Socrates  :  "  If  you  wished  to  induce  any  one  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, when  he  offered  sacrifice,  to  invite  you  to  his 
Kast,  what  would  you  do  ?"  "  I  should  doubtless  b^n  by 
inviting  him  when  I  offered  sacrifice."  1 2.  "  And  if  you  wished 
to  prevail  on  any  of  your  Mends  to  take  care  of  your  property, 
when  you  went  from  home,  what  would  you  do ?"  "I  should 
certainly  first  offer  to  take  care  of  his  property,  when  he  went 
from  home."  13.  "  And  if  you  wished  to  induce  an  acquaintance 
in  a  foreign  land  to  receive  you  hospitably  when  you  visited  his 
country,  what  would  you  do  ?"  "I  should  unquestionably  be 
the  first  to  receive  him  hospitably  when  he  came  to  Athens ; 
and  if  I  wished  him  to  be  desirous  to  effect  for  me  the  objects 
for  which  I  went  thither,  it  is  clear  that  I  must  first  confer  a 
similar  service  on  him."  14.  "  Have  you  not  long  been  un- 
awares acquainted,  then,  with  all  the  love-charms  that  exist 
among  mankind?  Or  are  you  afraid,"  continued  Socrates, 
"  to  make  the  first  advances,  lest  you  should  seem  to  degrade 
yourself  if  you  should  be  the  first  to  propitiate  your  brother  1 
Yet  he  is  diought  to  be  a  man.  deservinjg  of  great  praise,  who 
is  the  first  to  do  harm  to  the  enemy,  and  to  do  good  to  his 
friends.  If^  then,  Chaerephon  had  appeared  to  me'  more 
likely  to  bring  you  to  this  frame  of  mind,  I  would  have 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  first  to  try  to  make  yon 
his  fi*iend;  but,  as  things  liand,  you  seem  more  likely,  if 
you  take  the  lead,  to  effect  the  desired  object"  15.  "You 
speak  unreasonably,    Socrates,"    rejoined  Chaerecrates.   "  and 

'  Kuhner,  differiiis  from  other  editors,  puts  a  note  of  interrogation 
at  the  end -of  this  aentenoe.  It  seems  better  not  to  take  it  interrogap 
tively. 
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not  as  migbt  be  expected  from  you,  when  you  desire  me,  who 
am  the  younger,  to  take  the  lead ;  for  the  established  practice 
among  all  men  is  quite  the  reverse,  being  that  the  elder  should 
always  be  first,  both  to  act  and  speaL"  16.  "  How,"  said  Soc- 
rates ;  "  is  it  not  the  custom  every  where  that  the  younger 
should  peld'  the  path  to  the  elder  when  he  meets,  him,  rise  * 
from  his  seat  before  him,  honor  him  with  the  softest  couch, 
and  give  place  to  him  in  conversation?  Do  not  therefore 
hesitate,  my  good  young  friend,  but  endeavor  to  conciliate 
your  brother,  and  he  will  very  soon  listen  to  you.  Do  you 
not  see  how  fond  of  honor,  and  how  liberal-minded,  he  is  ? 
Mean-minded  persons  you  can  not  attract  more  effectually 
than  by  giving  them  something;  but  honorable  and  good 
men  you  may  best  gain  by  treating  them  in  a  ^endly  spirit." 
17.  "  But  what  if  he  should  become  no  kinder,"  said  ChsBrecra- 
tes,  "  after  I  have  done  what  you  advise  ?"  "  It  will  be  of  no 
consequence,"  replied  Socrates,  "  for  what  other  risk  will  you 
run  but  that  of  showing  that  you  are  kind  and  fiill  of  brother- 
ly affection,  a^d  that  he  is  mean-spirited' and  unworthy  of 
any  kindness?  But  I  apprehend  no  such  result;  for  I  con- 
ceive that  when  he  finds  you  challenging  him  to  such  a  con- 
test, he  will  be  extremely  emulous  to  excel  you  in  doing 
kindnesses  both  by  word  and  deed.  18.  At  present,  you  are 
in  the  same  case  as  if  the  two  hands,  which  the  gods  have 
made  to  assist  each  other,  should  neglect  this  duty,  and  begin 
to  impede  each  other ;  or  as  if  the  two  feet,  formed  by  divine 
providence  to  co-operate  with  one  another,  should  give  up  this 
office,  and  obstruct  one  another.  19.  Would  it  not  be  a  great 
folly  and  misfortune  to  use  for  our  hurt  whaf  was  formed  for 
our  benefit?  And  indeed,  as  it -appears  to  me,  the  gods  have 
designed  brothers  to  be  of  greater  mutual  service  than  the 
hands,  or  feet,  or  eyes,  or  other  members  which  they  have 
made  in  pairs  for  men ;  for  the  hands,  if  required  to  do  things, 
at  the  same  time,  at  greater  distance  than  a  &thom,  would  do 
unable  to  do  them ;  uie  feet  can  not  reach  two  objects,  at  the 
same  time,  that  are  distant  even  a  &thom;  and  the  eyes, 
which  seem  to  reach  to  the  greatest  distance,  can  not,  of  objects 
that  are  much  nearer,  see  at  the  same  time  those  that  are  be- 
fore and  behind  them ;  but  brothers,  if  they  are  in  fiiendship, 
can,  even  at  the  greatest  distance,  act  in  concert  and  for  mu- 
taal  benefits" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  tiie  vafaie  of  frieadship.  Maaj  are  more  deairoiis  to  aoquiie  yvo^aij 
tkin  ^H^wAi,  secL  1-i.  Bat  no  species  of  pn^ei^  is  more  mimmMt, 
hating,  and  oKfiil  than  a  good  fiiend :  his  qnalmes  enmnesated,  5-7. 

1.  I  HEABO  him,  also,  on  <Hie  oocasi<»,  holding  a  discouzse 
concerning  friends,*  bj  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  penon 
might  be  gieatlj  boiefited,  both  as  to  the  aoqnisitioii  and  use 
of  friends ;  for  he  said  that  he  had  heaid  manj  peo|^  obsenre 
that  a  true  and  honest  friend  was  the  most  Enable  <^  all 
possesBiona,  but  that  he  saw  the  greater  part  of  mantind  at- 
tending to  anj  thing  rather  than  securing  friends.  2.  He  ob- 
senred  them,  Se  added,  indostriousl j  endeaTcving  to  |»ociire 
houses  and  lands,  slares,  cattle,  and  fnmitnie ;  but  as  for  a 
friend,  whom  thej  called  the  greatest  of  blessings^  he  saw 
the  m^ority  considering  neither  how  to  procure  one,  nor 
how  those  whom  thej  had  might  be  retained.  3.  Even  wh«i 
friends  and  slaves  were  dck,  he  said  that  he* noticed  people 
calling  in  physicians  to  their  sUves,  and  carefblly  providmg 
other  means  for  their  recoveij,  but  paying  no  attention  to 
their  friends ;  and  thal^  if  both  died,  they  grieved  for  th^ 
slaves^  and  thon^t  that  they  had  suffered  a  loss,  but  con- 
sidered that  they  lost  nothing  in  losing  friends.  Of  their 
other  possessions  they  left  nothing  untended  or  unheeded, 
but  when  th^  friends  required  attention,  they  utteriy  neg- 
lected them. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  remarks  he  observed  that  he  saw 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  acquainted  with  the  number  of 
their  other  possessions,  although  they  might  be  veiy  numer- 
ous, but  of  their  friends,  though  but  few,  they  were  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  number,  but  even  when  they  attempted  to 
reckon  it  to  such  as  asked  them,  they  set  aside  again'  some 
that  they  had  previouidy  counted  among  their  friends;  so 
little  did  they  allow  their  friends  to  occupy  their  thoughts.  5. 
Yet  in  comparison  with  what  possession,  of  all  others,  would  not 

'  The  sentiments  of  Plato's  Socrates  oODoeming  friendship  are  given 
in  his  Lysis ;  but  Stallbaiim,  in  a  note  on  it,  p.  89,  has  justly  ofasenred 
that  th£^  sabject  is  much  more  acutely  and  copiously  discnsHed  in  tiM 
Symposinm  and  Phsedrus.    Kuhnar 

*  SeenoteonL2.44. 
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a  good  friend  appear  £ur  more  valuable  ?  What  sort  of  horse, 
or  yoke  of  oxen,  is  so  useftil  as  a  truly  good  friend  ?  What 
slave  is  so  well-disposed  or  so  attached,  or  what  other  acqui- 
sition so  beneficial  ?  6.  For  a  -  good  friend  is  ready  to 
supply  whatever  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  whether 
in  his  private  affairs,  or  for  the  public  interests ;  if  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  a  service  to  any  one,  he  assists  him  with  the 
means ;  if  any  apprehension  alarms  him,  he  lends  him  his  aid, 
sometimes  sharing  expenditure  with  him,  sometimes  co-oper- 
ating with  him,  sometimes  joining  with  him  to  persuade 
others,  sometimes  using  i  force  toward  others ;  frequently 
cheering  him  when  he  is  successful,  and  frequently  support- 
ing  him  when  he  is  in  danger  of  falling.  7.  What  the  hands 
do,  what  the  eyes  foresee,  what  the  ears  hear,  what  the  feet 
accomplish,  for  each  individual,  his  friend,  of  all  such  serv- 
ices, £ails  to  perform  no  one ;  and  oftentimes,  what  a  person 
has  not  effected  for  himself,  or  has  not  seen,  or  has  not 
heard,  or  has  not  accomplished,  a  Mend  has  succeeded  in  ex- 
ecuting for  his  friend ;  and  yet,  while  people  by  to  foster  trees 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  are 
Heedless  and  neglectful^  of  that  most  productive  possession 
which  is  called  a  friend. 


CHAPTER  V. 


On  the  different  estamation  in  which  different  friends  are  to  he  held.  We 
ought  to  examine  onraelyes,  and  ascertain  at  what  valne  we  may  expect 
onr  friends  to  hold  ns. 

1.  I  HEARD  one  day  another  dissertation  of  his,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  exhort  the  hearer  to  examine  himseli^  and 
ascertain  of  how  much  value  he  was  to  his  friends,  finding 
that  one  of  his  followers  was  neglectful  of  a  Mend  who  was 
oppressed  with  poverty,  he  asked  Antisthenes,  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  that  neglected  his  fiiend,  and  of  several  others, 
saying,  "Are  their  certain  settled  values  for  friends,  Antis- 
thenes, as  there  are  for  slaves  ?  2.  For,  of  slaves,  one,  per- 
haps, is  worth  two  minae,  another  not  even  half  a  mina,  an- 
other five  minae,  another  ten.     Nicia&,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is 

'  ^Apyug  KcU  dveifiivoc  imfii^ovTai.']  "  Idly  and  negligently  attend 
to— ^^ 
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said  to  haT6  bought  an  oraneer  for  his  silver  inines'  at  the 
price  of  a  whole  talent  I  am  therefore  ooncddering  wheth^ 
as  there  are  certain  values  for  slaves,  there  are  also  certain 
values  for  friends."  8.  -"There  are,  undoubtedly,"  replied 
Antisthenes ;  "  at  least  I,  for  my  part,  should  wish  one  man  to 
be  my  friend  rather  ,than  have  two  mime ;  another  I  should 
not  value  even  at  half  a  mina ;  another  I  should  prefer  to  ten 
mime ;  and  another  I  would  buy  for  my  friend  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  the  money  and  revenues  in  the  world."'  4.  **If 
such  be  the  case,  therefore,"  said  Socrates,  "  it  would  be  well 
for  each  of  us  to  examine  himseli^  to  consider  of  what  value 
he  is  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends;  and  to  try  to  be  of  as 
much  value  to  them  as  possible,  in  order  that  his  friends  may 
be  less  likely  to  desert  him ;  for  I  often  hear  one  man  saying 
that  his  friend  has  abandoned  him,  and  another,  that  a  person 
whom  he  thought  to  be  his  friend  has. preferred  a  nuna  to 
him.  5.  I  am  considering,  accordingly,  whether,  as  one  sells 
a  bad  slave,  and  parts  with  him  for  whiitever  he  will  fetch,  so 
it  may  be  advisable  to  give  up  a  worthless,  friend,  when  there 
is  an  opportunity  of  receiving  more  than  he  is  worth.  Good 
slaves  I  do  not  often  see  sold  at  all,  or  good  friends  aban- 
doned." 


CHAPTER  VL 


What  sort  of  persons  we  should  cihooee  for  our  friends,  seot.  l-^.  How  ws 
may  asoeitain  the  oharacten  of  men,  before  we  form  a  frtendship  with 
them,  6,  7.  How  we  may  attach  men  to  as  as  fiiends,  S-18.  Fiiendsh^ 
can  exist  only  between  the  good  and  honorable,  11-19;  between  whom  it 
wiU  contmue  to  subsist  in  spite  of  diffiBrenoes  of  opinion,  19-86.  Dedno- 
tions  from  the  preceding  remarks,  29-89. 

1.  Hb  appeared  to  me,  also,  to  make  his  followers  wise  in 
examining  what  sort  of  persons  it  was  right  to  attach  to 

'  Tdp'i'vpeta,']  Kiihner  reads  rdpyvpiOj  "money,"  bat  without  giving 
any  reason  for  his  preference  of  that  reading.  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  follow  the  generality  of  editors 

*  Tlpd  navruv  xPVf^f^Ttiv  Koi  iropuvJ]  Uopov  ia  the  conjecture  of 
Portos  or  Leundavius,  which  miany  editors  have  adopted  instead 
of  the  old  ^ovuVf  which  Kiihner  retains,  8ai^>osing  that  it  means 
what  is  gained  hy  labor ^  agreeably  to  the  saying  in  ii.  1.  20,  "the 
gods  sell  us  all  good  things  for  labor  ;^  and  that  irpd  travruv  xpflf^vuv 
Kot  navuv  may  be  a  proverfoial  ezpressiDn.    But  this  sense  <^  ir^» 
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themselves  as  friends,  by  suck  conversations  as  the  following : 
**Tell  me,  Critobulus,"  said  he,  "if  we  were  in  need  of  a 
gpod  friend,  how  should  we  proceed  tp  look  for  one  ?  Should 
we  not,  in  the  first  place,  seek  for  a  person  who  can  govern 
his  appetite,  his  incHnation  to  wine  or  sensuality,  and  abstain 
from  immoderate  sleep  and  idleness  ?  for  one  who  is  overcome 
by  such  propensities  would  be  unable  to  do  his  duty  either  to 
himself  or  his  friend."  "Assuredly  he  would  not,"  said 
Critobulus.  "  It  appears  then  to  you  that  we  must  avoid  one 
who  is  at  the  mercy  of  such  inclinations  ?"  "  Undoubtedly/' 
replied  Critobulus.  2.  "Besides,"  continued  Sodrates,  "does 
not  a  man  who  is  extravagant  and  yet  imable  to  support  him- 
self but  is  always  in  want  of  assistance  from  his  neighbor,  a 
man  who,  when  ke  borrows,  can  not  pay,  and  when  he  can  not 
borrow,  hates  him  who  will  not  lend,  appear  to  you  to  be  a 
dai^rous  friend?"  "Assuredly,"  replied  Critobulus.  "We 
must  therefore  avoid  such  a  character  f "  "  We  must  indeed." 
3.  "  Afi^n :  what  sort  of  friend  would  he  be  who  has  the  means 
of  getting  money,  and  covets  great  wealth,  and  who,  on  this 
account,  is  a  driver  of  hard  bargains,  and  delights  to  receive, 
but  is  unwilling  to  pay  9"  "  Such  a  person  appears  to  me," 
^d  Critobulus,  "to  be  a  still  worse  character  -than  the 
former."  4^  "  What  then  do  you  think  of  him,  who,  from  love 
of  getting  money,  allows  himself  no  time  for  thinking  of  any 
thing  else  but  whence  he  may  obtain  it  ?"  "  We  must  avoid 
him,  as  it  seems  to  me ;  fo*  he  would  be  useless  to  any  one 
that  should  niake  an  associate  of  him."  "  And  what  do  you 
think  of  him  who  is  quarrelsome,  and  likely  to  raise  up  many 
enemi^  against  his  friends  ?"  "  We  must  avoid  him  also,  by 
Jupiter."^  "  But  if  a  man  have  none  of  these  bad  qualities, 
but  is  content  to  receive  obligations;  taking  no  thought  of  rcr 
turning  them?"  "He  also  would  be  useless  as  a  friend. 
But  what  sort  of  person,  then,  Socrates,  should  we  endeavor 
to  make  our  friend?"  6.  "A.  person,  I  think,  who,  being 
the  reverse  of  all  this,  is  proof  against  the  seductions  of  bodily 
pleasures,  is  upright  and  fair  in  his  dealings^  and  emulous  not 
to  be  outdone  in  serving  those  who  serve  iiim,  so  that  he  is 
of  i^ivantage  to  those  who  associate  with  him."     6.   "How 

is  so  fi)roed,  and  so  destitute  of  support,  that  I  have  preferred 
the  emendation,  especially  as  it  is  effected  with  the  change  of  one 
letter.  : 
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then  shall  we  find  proof  of  these  qualities  in  hiin,  Socrates, 
before  ure  associate  with  him  ?"  '^  We  make  proof  of  stata- 
aries,"  rejoined  Socrates,  y  not  by  forming  opinions  from  their 
words,  but  whomsoever  we  observe  to  have  executed  his  pre- 
vious statues  skUlfnlly,  we  trust  that  he  will  execute  others 
well."  7.  ^  You  mean,  then,  that  the  man  who  is  known  to 
have  served  his  former  firiends,  will  doubtless  be  likely  to  serve 
such  as  may  be  his  friends  hereafter?"  ''Yes;  for  whom- 
soever I  know  to  have  jM^viously  managed  horses  with  skill, 
I  expect  to  manage  other  horses  with  skill." 

8.  '^  Be  it  so,"  said  Critobulus ;  "^  but  by  what  means  must 
we  make  a  friend  of  him  who  appears  to  us  worthy  of  our 
friendship?"  "In  the  first  place,"  answered  Socrates,  "we 
must  consult  the  gods,  whether  they  recommend  us  to  make 
him  our  friend."  "  Can  you  tell  me,  then,"  said  GritobuluS) 
"  how  he,  who  appears  eligible  to  us,  and  whom  the  gods  do 
not  disapprove,  is  to  be  secured  ?"  9.  "Assuredly,"  returned 
Socrates,  "  he  is  not  to  be  caught  by  tracking  him  like  the 
hare,  or  by  wiles,  like  birds,  or  by  makiug  him  prisoner  by 
force,  like  enemies ;  for  it  would  be  an  arduous  task  to  make  a 
man  your  friend  against  his  will,  or  to  hold  him  £ast  if  yon 
were  to  bind  him  like  a  slave ;  for  those  who  suffer  such  treat- 
ment are  rendered  enemies  rather  than  friends." ^10.  "How 
then  are  men  made  friends?"  inquired  Critobulus.  "They 
say  that  there  are  certain  incantations,  which  those  who  know 
them,  chant  to  whomsoever  they  please,  and  thus  make  them 
their  friends ;  and  that  there  are  also  love-potions,  which  those 
who  know  them,  administer  to  whomsoever  they  will,  and  are 
in  consequence  beloved  by  them."  11.  "And  how  can  we  dis- 
cover these  charms?"  "You  have  heard  from  Homer  the 
song  which  the  Sirens  sun^  to  Ulysses,  the  commencement  of 
which  runs  thus : 


*  Come  hither,  much-extolled  Ulysses,  great  glory  of  the  G-reeks.' 


» 


"  Did  the  Sirens  then,  by  singing  this  same  song  to  other  men 
also,  detain  them  so  that  they  were  charmed  and  could  not 
depart  from  them  ?"  "  No ;  but  they  sang  thus  to  those  who 
were  desirous  of  being  honored  for  virtue."  12.  "  You  seem 
to  mean  that  we  ought  to  apply  as  charms  to  any  person,  such 
commendations  as,  when  he  hears  them,  he  will  not  suspect 
that  his   eulogist  utters   to   ridicule    him ;    for,  if  he   con- 
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ceived  such  a  suspicion,  lie  would  ratiier  be  rendered  'an 
enemj,  and  would  repel  men  from  him ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
person  were  to  praise  as  beautiful,  and  tall,  and  strong,  one 
who  is  conscious  that  he  is  short,  and  deformed,  and  weak. 

But,"  added  Gritobulus,  "  do  you  know  any  other  charms  ?" 
13.  "No,"  said  Socrates,  "but  I  have  heard  that  Pericles 
knew  many,  which  he  used  to  chant  to  the  city,  and  make  it 
love  him."  "  And  how  did  Themistodes  make  the  city  love 
him?"  "Not,  by  Jupiter,  by  uttering  charms  to  it,  but  by 
conferring*  on  it  some  advantage."  14.  "  You  appear  to  me 
to  mean,  Socrates,  that  if  we  would  attach  to  us  any  good 
person  as  a  friend,  we  ourselves  ahould  be  good  both  in  speak- 
ing and  acting."'  "  And  did  you  think  it  possible,"  said  Soc- 
rates, "  for  a  bad  person  to  attach  to  himseff  good  men  as  his 
friends?"  16.  "I  have  seen,"  rejoined  Critobulus,  "bad 
orators  become  friends  to  good  orators  and  men  bad  at  com- 
manding an  army  becoming  friends  to  men  eminently  good  in 
the  military  art"  16.  "Do  you  then,"  said  Socrates,  "re- 
garding the  subject  of  which  we  are  speakmg,*  know  any 
persons,  who,  being  themselves  useless,  can  make  useful  per- 
sons their  friendsl"  "No,  by  Jupiter,"  replied  Critobulus; 
"  but  if  it  is  impossible  for  a  worthless  person  to  attach  to  him- 
self good  and  honorable  friends,  it  becomes  now  an  object  ci 
consideration  with  me,  whether  it  is  possible  for  one  who  is 
himself  honorable  and  good,  to  become,  with  ease,  a  friend 
to  the  honorable  and  good."  17.  "What  perplexes  you,  Cri- 
tobulus, is,  that  you  oflben  see  men  who  are  honorable  in 
their  conduct,  and  who  refrain  from  every  thing  dis^aceful, 
involved,  instead  of  being  friends,  in  dissensions  with  one 
anoth'ar,  and  showing  more  severity  toward  each  other  than 
the  worthless  part  of  mankind."  18.  "Nor  is  it  only  private 
persons,"  rejoined  Critobulus,  "  that  act  in  this  manner,  but 
even  whole  communities,  which  have  the  greatest  regard  for 

'  Uepid^ag.']  An  expression  borrowed  from  witchcraft  or  sorceiy, 
when  an  amalet,  or  any  thing  supposed  to  have  a  &sciiiating  power,  is 
applied  or  attached  to  the  person,  and  termed,  in  consequence,  ireptairTov 
and  irepiafifia^  as  is  justly  observed  bj  Emesti.     Schneider. 

'  ^Kya&ov^  ?^eiv  re  Kal  wpdrretv,]  Beferring,  as  Coray  and  Herbst 
think,  to  the  eloquence  of  Pericles,  and  the  exploits  of  Themis- 
todes. 

*  Uepl  oi  diaXryofie^a,']  Socrates  wishes  to. recall  the  attention  of 
Critobulus  to  the  subject  immediately  under  discussion.    Sjuhner, 

VOL.  I.  18 
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what  is  hononble,  and  aie  least  indined  to  any  thing'  diagiaoe- 
fiil,  are  often  hostilelj  disposed  toward  one  another. 

19.  When  I  reflect  on  these  differenoes,"  contintied  Grito- 
bulos,  "  I  am  quite  in  despair  about  the  acquisition  of  Mends, 
for  I  see  that  the  bad  can  not  be  friends  with  one  another ; 
for  how  can  the  ungrateful,  or  careless,   or  avaricioiis,  or 
£uthleaB,  or  intemperate,  be  friends  to  each  other  ?  indeed  the 
bad  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  disposed  by  nature  to  be 
mutual  enemies  rather  than  friends.     20.  Again,  the  bad,  as 
you  obsenre,  can  never  harmonize  in  friendship  with  the  good ; 
for  how  can  those  who  commit  bad  actions  be  Mends  with 
those  who  abhor  such  actions  i    And  yet,  if  those  also  who 
practice  virtue-  £Edl  into  dissensions  with  one  another  about 
pre-eminence  in  their  respective  communities,  and  even  hate 
each  other  through  envy,  who  will  ever  be  Mends,  or  among 
what  class  of  mankind  shall    afi^tion  and  attadiment  be 
found  f     21.  ''  But  these  affections  act  in  various  ways,"  re- 
joined  Socrates,   ^for  men  have  by  nature  inclinations  to 
attachment,  since  they  stand  in  need  <^  each  other,  and  feel 
compassion  for  each  other,  and  co-operate  for  mutual  benefit, 
and,  being  conscious  that  such  is  the  case,  have  a  sense  cl 
gratitude  toward  one  another;  but  they  have  also  propen- 
sities to  enmity,  for  such  as  think  the  same  objects  honor- 
able and  desirable,  engage  in  contention  for  them,  and,  divided 
in  feelings,  become  enendes.    Disputations  and  anger  lead  to 
war ;  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  excites  ill-wiU ;  and  envy 
is  followed  by  hatred.     22.  But,  nevertheless,  friendship,  in- 
sinuating itself  through  all  these  hinderances,  unites  together 
the  honorable  and  good;  for  such  characters,  through  affec- 
tion for  virtue,  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  competency 
without  strife,  to  the  attainment  of  unlimited  power  by  means 
of  war ;  they  can  endure  hunger  and  thirst  without  discon- 
tent, and  take  only  a  fiur  i^are  of  meat  and  drink,  and, 
though  delighted  with  the  attractions  of   youthfril   beauty, 
they  can  control  themselves,  so  as  to  forbear  from  offending 
those  whom  they  ought  not  to  offend.     23.  By  laying  aside 
all  avaricious  feelings  too,  they  can  not  only  be  satisfied  with 
their  lawful  share  of  the  conmion  property,  but  can  even 
assist  one   another.     They  can    settie  their  differences,   not 
only  without  mutual  offense,  but  even  to  their  mutual  benefit. 
They  can  prevent  their  anger  from  going  so  £ur  as  to  causo 
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them  repentance ;  and  envy  they  entirely  banish,  by  sharing 
their  own  property  with  their  friends,  and  considering  that  of 
their  friends  as  their  own. 

24.  *^How,  then,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  natural,  that 
the  honorable  and  good  should  be  sharers  in  political  dis- 
tinctions, not  only  without  detriment,  but  even  with  advan- 
tage to  each  other?  Those  indeed  who  covet  honor  and 
power  in  states,  merely  that  they  may  be  able  to  embezzle 
money,  to  do  violence  to  others,  and  to  live  a  life  of  luxury, 
must  be  regarded  as  unprincipled  and  abandoned  characters, 
and  incapable  of  harmonious  union  with  other  men.  25.  But 
when  a  person  wishes  to  attain  honors  in  a  community,  in 
order,  not  merely  that  he  may  not  suffer  wrong  himself  but 
that  he  may  assist  his  friends  as  far  as  is  lawful,  and  may 
endeavor,  in  his  term  of  office,  to  do  some  service  to  his 
country,  why  should  he  not^  being  of  such  a  character,  form 
a  close  union  with  another  of  similar  character  1  Will  he  be 
less  able  to  benefit  his  friends  if  he  unite  himself  with  the 
honorable  and  good,  or  will  he  'be  less  able  to  serve  his  coun- 
try if  he  have  the  honorable  and  good  for  his  colleagues  ? 
26.  In  the  public  games,  indeed,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  strong- 
est were  allowed  to  unite  and  attack  the  weaker,  they  would 
conquer  in  all  the  contests,  and  carry  off  all  the  prizes ;  and 
accordingly  people  do  not  permit  them,  in  those  competitions, 
to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  but  since,  in  political  affairs,'  in 
which  honorable  and  good  men  rule,  no  one  hinders  another 
from  serving  his  country  in  concert  with  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  profitable  for  him  to 
conduct  affairs  with  the  best  men  as  his  friends,  having  these 
aa  colleagues  and  co-operators,  rather  than  antagonists,  in  his 
proceedings?  27.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  if  one  man  com- 
mences hostilities  against  another,  he  will  need  allies,  and  will 
need  a  great  number  of  them,  if  he  oppose  the  honorable  and 
good ;  and  those  who  consent  to.  be  his  allies  must  be  well 
treated  by  him,  that  they  may  be  zealous  in  his  interests ; 
and  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  serve  the  besjt  characters, 
who  are  the  fewer,  than  the  inferior,  who  are  more  numerous ; 
for  the   bad  require  far  more  favours  than  the  good.     28. 

*  ^Eirel  ovv  ixei  /ikv  oiK  kuai  tovto  irotelvj  iv  6i  toTc  tto'^itikoICj  k,  r. 
7«]  "  Since,  aooordinglj,  they  do  not  permit  to  act  so  Uiere  (i  e.,  in  the 
public  games),  but  in  political  aflbirs,"  eta 
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But  strive  with  good  courage,  Gritobiilui)^"  .be  contBiaed, 
'^to  be  good  joursel^  and,  baying  become  bo,  endeavor  to 
gain  tbe  friendship  of  men  of  honor  and  virtue.  Perbaps  I 
myself  also  may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  this  pursuit  of  the 
honorable  and  virtuous,  from  being  naturally  disposed  to 
love,  for,  for  -whatever  persons  I  conceive  a  liking,  I  devote 
myself  with  ardor,  and  with  my  whole  mind,  to  love  them, 
and  be  loved  in  return  by  them,  regretting  their  i^Mence  io 
have  mine  regretted  by  them,  and  longing  for  their  sociefy 
while  they  on  the  other  hand  long  for  mine.  29.  I  know  that 
you  also  must  cultivate  such  feelings,  whenever  you  desire  to 
form  a  friendship  with  any  person.  Do  not  conceal  from  my 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  persons  to  whom  you  may  wish  to 
become  a  friend;  for,  from  my  carefulness  to  please  those 
who  please  me,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  unskilled  in  tbe  art  of 
gaaning  men's  afEections." 

80.  "Indeed,  Socrates,''  replied  Critobulus,  "I  have  long 
desired  to  receive  such  instructionB  as  yours,  especially  if  the 
same  knowledge  will  have  effect  at  once  on  tiiose  who  are 
amiable  in  mind,  and  handsome  in  person."  31.  "  But,  Crito- 
bulus," replied  Socrates,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  knowledge 
that  I  conmiunicate  to  make  those  who  are  handsome  in  per- 
son endure  him  who  lays  hands  upon  them ;  for  I  am  per* 
suaded  that  men  shnu^  from  ScyUa  because  she  offered  to 
put  her  hands  on  them ;  while  every  one,  they  say,  was  ready 
to  listen  to-  the  Sirens,  and  were  enchanted  as  they  listened, 
because  they  laid  hands  on  no  one,  but  sang  to  all  men  fix>m  a 
distance."  32.  "On  the  understanding,  then,  that  I  shall  lay 
nnr  hands  on  no  one,"  said  Critobulus, "  tell  me  if  you  know  any 
effectual  means  for  securing  friends."  "  But  will  you  never," 
asked  Socrates,  "apply  your  lips  to  theirs!"  "Be  of  good 
courage,  Socrates,"  said  Critobulus,  "for  I  wifl  never  apply 
my  lips  to  those  of  any  person,  unless  that  person  be  beanti- 
fuL"  "You  have  now  sajd,"  rejoined  Socrates,  the  exact 
contrary  to  what  will  promote  your  object ;  for  Ihe  beautifrd^ 
will  not  allow  such  liberties,  though  the  deformed  receive 
them  with  pleasure,  thinking  that  tiiey  are  accounted  beau- 
tiftdfor  their  mental  qualities."  83.  "As  I  shall  caress  the 
beautifal,  then,"  said  Critobulus,  "  and  caress  the  good  with 

i  KoAoI.]  Socrates  plays  on  the  Word  xaXoi,  which  referred,  as  Borne* 
mann  observes,  both  to  beauty  of  person  and  beauty  of  mind. 
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1^6  utmost  ardor,  teach  me,  with  confidence,  the  art  of  at* 
taching  my  friends  to  me."  "When,  therefore,  Critobulus," 
said  Socrates,  "  yon  wish  to  become  a  friend  to  any  one,  will 
ou  permit  me  to  say  to  him  concerning  you,  that  you  admire 
im,  and  desire  to  be  his  friend  ?"  "  You  may  say  so,"  an- 
swered Critobulus,  "  for  I  have  never  known  any  one  dislike 
those  who  praised  him."  34.  "  But  if  I  say  of  you,  in  addition, 
that,  because  you  admire  *him,  you  feel  kindly  disposed  to^ 
ward  him,  will  you  not  think  that  &lse  information  is  given 
of  you  by  me  ?"  "  No :  for  a  kind  feeling  springs  up  in  my- 
self also  toward  those  whom  I  regard  as  kindly  disposed 
toward  me."  ^36.  "Such  information,  then,"  continued  So- 
crates, *'I  may  connnunicate  regarding  you  to  such  as  you 
fnay  wish  to  make  your  friends ;  but  if  you  enable  me  also  to 
say  concerning  you,  that  you  are  attentive  to  your  friends ; 
that  you  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  possession  of 
good  friends ;  that  you  pride  yourself  on  the  honorable  con- 
duct of  your  fnends  not  less  than  on  your  own ;  that  you 
rejoice  at  the  good  fortune  of  your  friends  not  lesb  than  at 
your  own ;  that  you  are  never  weary  of  contriving  means  by 
which  good  fortune  may  come  to  your  friends ;  and  that  you 
think  it  the  great  virtue  of  a  man  to  surpass  his  friends  in  do- 
ing them  good  and  his  enemies  in  doing  them  harm,  I  think 
that  I  shall  be  a  very  useful  assistant  to  you  in  gaining  the 
affections  of  worthy  friends."  36.  "But  why,"  said  Crito- 
bulus,  "  do  you  say  this  to  me,  as  if  you  were  not  at  liberty  to 
say  of  me  any  thing  you  please  ?"  "  No,  by  Jupiter,"  replied 
So<Jrates ;  "  I  have  no  such  liberty,  according  to  a  remark  that 
I  once  heard  from  Aspasia ;  for  she  said  that  skillful  match- 
makers, by  reporting  with  truth  good  points  of  character,  had 
great  influence  in  leading  people  to  form  unions,  but  that  those 
who  said  what  was  &lse,  (Ud  no  good  by  their  praises,  for  that 
such  as  were  deceived  hated  eadi  other  and  the  match-maker 
alike ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded  that  this  opinion  is  correct,  I 
think  that  I  ought  not  to  say,  when  I  praise  you,  any  thing 
that  I  can  not  utter  with  truth."  37.  "You  are,  therefore," 
returned  Critobulus,  "  a  friend  of  such  a  kind  to  me,  Socrates, 
as  to  assist  me,  if  I  have  myself  any  qualities  adapted  to  gain 
friends ;  but  if  not,  you  would  not  be  willing  to  invent  any 
thing  to  serve  me."  "  And  whether,  Critobulus,"  said  Soo- 
ratosy  ^ahould  I  i^pear  to  aerve  you  more  by  extolling  you 
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with  false  praises,  or  by  penuading  you  to  endeavor  to  be- 
come a  truly  deserving  man?  38.  If  this  point  is  not  clear  to 
you,  consider  it  with  the  following  illustrations:  I^  wishing 
to  make  the  owner  of  a  ship  your  friend,  I  should  praise 
you  falsely  to  him,  pronouncing  you  a  skillfull  pilot,  and  he, 
believing  me,  should  intrust  his  ship  to  you  to  steer  when  you 
are  incapable  of  steering  it,  would  you  have  any  expectation 
that  you  would  not  destroy  both  yourself  and  the  ship  f  Or  i^ 
by  fsdse  representations,  I  should  persuade  the  state,  pubhcly, 
to  intrust  itself  to  you  as  a  man  skilled  in  military  tactics,  in 
judicial  proceedings^  or  in  political  affairs,  what  do  you  think 
that  yourself  and  me  state  would  suffer  at  your  hands  ?  Or  i^ 
in  private  intercourse,  I  should  induce  any  of  the  citizens,  by 
imibunded  statement^,  to  commit  their  property  to  your  care; 
as  being  a  good  and  diligent  manager,  would  you  not,  when 
you  came  to  give  proof  of  your  abihties,  be  convicted  of  dis- 
honesty, and  make  yourself  appear  ridiculous  ?  39.  But  the 
shortest^  and  safest,  and  best  way,  Oritobulus,  is  to  strive  to 
be  really  good  in  that  in  which  you  wish  to  be  thought  good. 
Whatever  are  called  virtues  among  mankind,  you  will  find,  on 
consideration,  capable  of  being  increased  by  study  and  exer- 
cise. I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  these 
sentiments,  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  acquire  friends ;  if 
you  know  any  other  way,  make  me  acquainted  with  it."  "  I 
should  be  indeed  ashamed,"  replied  Oritobulus,  '^  to  say  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  such  an  opinion ;  for  I  should  say  whi^ 
was  neither  honorable  nor  true." 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Bocrates  endeavored  to  alleviate  the  neoeBsitdea  of  hia  friends  b7  hia  instnuy 
tions,  and  hy  exhorting  them  to  aaaist  each  other.  In  thia  chapter  it  is 
particnlarlj  ahown  that  anv  peraon  of  liheral  education  may*  when  op« 
preaaed  hy  poverty,  honorably  nae  hia  talenta  and  aooomphanxnenta  &r 
hia  support. 

1.  Such  difficulties  of  his  friends  as  arose  from  ignorance, 
he  endeavored  to  remedy  by  his  counsel;  such  as  sprung 
from  poverty,  by  admonidiing  them  to  assist  each  other  ac- 
cording to  iheax  means.    With  reference  to  this  point,  I  will 
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relate  what  I  know  of  him  from  having  been  an  ear-witness  of 
what  he  said. 

Observing  Aristarchus,^  on  one  occasion  looking  gloomily, 
"  You  seem,"  said  he,  "  Aristarchus,  to  be  taking  something  to 
heart ;  but  you  ought  to  impart  the  cause  of  your  uneasiness 
to  your  friends ;  for  perhaps  we  may  by  some  means  lighten 
it"  2.  "I  am  indeed,  Socrates,"  replied  Aristarchus,  "in 
great  perplexity ;  for  since  the  city  has  been  disturbed,^  and 
many  of  our  people  have  fled  to  the  Piraeeus,  my  surviving 
sisters,  and  nieces,  and  cousins  have  gathered  about  me  in 
such  numbers,  that  there  are  now  in  my  house  fourteen  free- 
bom  persons.'  At  the  same  time,  we  receive  no  profit  from 
our  lands,  for  the  enemy  are  in  possession  of  them ;  nor  any 
rent  from  oui^  houses,  for  but  few  inhabitants  are  left  in  the 
city ;  no  one  will  buy  our  furniture,  nor  is  it  possible  to  bor- 
row'money  from  any  quarter ;  a  person,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  would  sooner  &id  money  by  seeking  it  on  the  road,  than 
get  it  by  borrowing  it.  It  is  a  grievous  ming  to  me,  therefore, 
to  leave  my  relations  to  perish ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
support  such  a  number  under  such  circumstances."  3.  Soc- 
rates, on  hearing  this,  replied,  "And  how  is  it  that  Cera- 
mon,^  yonder,  though  lAdntaining  a  great  number  of  people, 
is  not  only  able  to  procure  what  is  necessary  for  himself  and 
them,  but  gains  so  much  more,  also,  as  to  be  positively  rich, 
while  you,  having  many  to  support,  are  afraid  lest  you  should 
all  perish  for  want  of  necessaries  1"  "Because,  assuredly," 
replied  Aristarchus,  "he  mantains  slaves,  while  I  have  to 
support  free-bom  persons."  4.  "  And  which  of  the  two,"  in- 
quired Socrates,  "  do  you  consider  to  be  the  better,  the  free- 
Dom  persons  that  are  with  you,  or  the  slaves  that  are  with 
Ceramon?"     "I  consider  the  free  persons  with  me   as  the 


*  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  is  here  mentioned.    Kuhner. 

'  When  Lysander  had  taken  the  city,  and  established  the  Thirty 
Tenants,  those  who  sought  to  restore  the  demoeracj  and  regain  their 
ancient  liberty,  occupied  the  Pirseeus  under  the  leadership  of  Thrasy- 
bnlus,  and  began  to  make  war  on  the  supporters  of  the  oligarchy.  See 
Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4.     Schneidet. 

■  Toi)f  iXev^epovgl  Observe  the  force  of  the  article:  "  Fourteen,  and 
those  firee  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  slavea"    EmesH, 

^  'O  Kepafuiv,"]  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The  article  is  here 
used  deiKTiKug^  CeradMn  iOe.    Kiifaner 
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better.^  ^  Is  it  not  then  a  disgraoe  that  he  should  gain  abcmd- 
ance  by  means  of  the  inferior  sort,  and  that  jou  should  be 
in  difficulties  while  having  with  you  those  of  the  better 
class ?"  *^Such  certainly  is  the  case;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful ;  for^  he  supports  artisans ;  but  I,  persons  of  liberal 
education."  5.  ^Artisans,  then,"  ac^ed  Socrates,  "are  per- 
sona that  know  how  to  make  something  useful  f"  "Unques* 
tionably,"  replied  Anstarchus.  "Is  barley-meal,  then,  use- 
ful?" "Very."  "Is  bread?"  "Not  less  sa"  "And  aiQ 
men^s  and  women's  garments^  coats^  cloaks^  and  mantles^  use- 
ful?" "They  are  all  extremely  usefuL"  "And  do  those 
who  are  reading  with  you  then,  not  know  how  to  make  any 
of  these  things  1"  "  They  know  how  to  make  them  all,  as  1 
believe."  6.  "  And  are  you  not  aware  that  from  the  manu- 
facture of  one  of  these  articles,  that  of  barley-meal,  NaxL- 
sioydes*  supports  not  only  himself  and  his  household  but  a 
great  number  of  swine  and  oxen  besides,  and  gains,  indeed,  ao 
much  more  than  he  wants,  that  he  often  even  assists  the  govern* 
ment  with  his  money  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  Cyrebus,  by 
making  bread,  maintains  his  whole  household,  and  fives  luxu- 
riously; that  Demea,  of  Collytus,*  supports  himself  by  mak- 
ing cloaks,  Menon  by  making  woolen  cloaks,  and  that  most 
of  the  Megarians  live  by  making  mantles?"  "Certainly 
they  do,"  said  Anstarchus;  "for  they  purchase  barbanaa 
slaves  and  keep  them,  in  order  to  force  them  to  do  what  they 
please ;  but  I  have  with  me  free-bom  persons  and  relativesJ' 
7.  "Then,"  added  Socrates,  "because  they  are  free  and  re* 
lated  to  you,  do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  do  nothing^  elso 
but  eat  and  sleep  ?  Among  other  free  persons,  do  you  see  that 
those  who  livatnus  spend  their  time  more  pleasantly,  and  do 
you  consider  them  happier,  than  those  who  practice  the  arts 
which  they  know,  and  which  are  useful  to  support  life  !     Do 

*  N^  AP,  ^tjt  K,  r.  A.]  I  have  been  obliged  to  supply  some  words 
here,  which  it  is  abaolatelj  neoeasary  to  understand,  if  we  adhere,  with 
Kiihner,  to  the  reading  N^  A^.  '^  fWecto  ille  in  abondantilA  vivit,  ego 
in  egestate ;  neque  id  miram  est,  nam,"  eta  IHnck  apud  Kuhner.  Zeune 
and  Schneider  would  read  negatively  fuL  At\  ''No^  indeed,  it  is  not 
at  all  disgraceful,  fbr,"  etc. ;  a  clumge  which  I  can  not  but  think  would 
mneh  improve  the  passage. 

s  By  the  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  EccL  426,  he  is  called  dX^rafiOiSoc* 
Sfurz,  Lex.  Xen. 

9  One  of  the  boroughs  or  districts  into  which  Attica  was  divided. 
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70U  find  that  idleness  and  carelessness  are  serviceable  to  man-* 
kind,  either  for  learning  what  it  becomes  them  to  know, 
or  ioT  remembering  what  they  have  learned,  or  for  maintain- 
ing the  health  and  strength  of  their  bodies,  or  for  acquiring 
and  preserving  what  is  useful  for  the  support  of  life,  and  thai 
industry  and  diligence  are  of  no  service  at  all  ?  8.  And  as  to 
the  arts  which  you  say  they  know,  whether  did  they  learn 
them  as  being  useless  to  maintain  life,  and  with  the  iuh 
tention  of  never  practicing  any  of  them,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  view  to  occupy  themselves  about  them,  and  to  reap 
profit  from  them  ?  In  wiiich  condition  will  men  be  moie 
temperate,  living  in  idleness,  or  attending  to  useful  employ- 
ments ?  In  which  condition  will  they  be  more  honest,  if  they 
work,  or  if  they  sit  in  idleness  meditating  how  to  procure 
necessaries  1  9.  Under. present  circumstances,  as  I  should  sup- 
pose, you  neither  feel  attached  to  your  relatives,  nor  they  to 
you,  for  you  find  them  burdensome  to  you,  and  they  see  that 
you  are  annoyed  with  their  company.  For  such  feelings  there 
IS  danger  that  dislike  may  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
that  previous  friendly  inclination  may  be  diminished.  But  if 
you  take  them  under  your  direction,  so  that  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, you  will  love  them,  when  you  see  that  tiiey  are  serv- 
iceable to  you,  and  they  will  grow  attached  to  you,  when  they 
find  that  you  feel  satis&ction  in  their  society ;  and  remember^ 
ing  past  services  with  greater  pleasure,  you  will  increase  the 
friendly  feeling  resulting  from  them,  and  consequently  grow 
more  attached  and  better  disposed  toward  each  other.  10.  If, 
indeed,  they  were  going  to  employ  themselves  in  any  thing 
dishonorable,  death  would-be  preferable  to  it;  but  the  ac- 
complishments which  they  know,  are,  as  it  appears,  such  as 
are  most  honorable  and  becoming  to  women ;  and  all  people 
execute  what  they  know  with  the  greatest  ease  and  expedition, 
and  with  the  utmost  credit  and  pleasure.  Do  not  hesitate, 
therefore,"  concluded  Socrates,  "  to  reconmiend  to  them  this 
line  of  conduct,  which  will  benefit  both  you  and  them ;  and 
they,  as  it  is  probable,  wiU  cheerfiilly  comply  with  your 
wishes."  11.  "By  the  gods,"  exclaimed  Anstarchus,  "you 
seem  to  me  to  give  such  excellent  advice,  Socrates,  that 
though  hitherto  I  did  not  like  to  borrow  money,  knowing  that, 
when  I  had  spent  what  I  got,  I  should  have  no  means  of  repay- 

18* 
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mg  it,  I  now  think  that  I  can  endure  to  do  so,  in  order  to  gain 
the  necessary  means  of  commencing  work." 

12.  The  necessary  means  were  accordingly  provided  ;  wool 
'was  bought;  and  me  women  took  their  dinners  as  they  con- 
tinued at  work,  and  supped  when  they  had  finished  their 
tasks ;  they  became  cheeiful  instead  of  eloqiny  in  countenance, 
and,  instead  of  regarding  each  other  wi£  dishke,  met  the  looks 
of  one  another  with  pleasure ;  they  loved  Aristarchus  as  their 
protector,  and  he  loved  them  as  being  of  use  to  him.  At  last 
he  came  to  Socrates,  and  told  him  with  delight  of  the  state  of 
things  in  his  house ;  adding  that  '^  the  women  complained  of 
him  as  being  the  only  person  in  the  house  that  ate  the  bread 
of  idleness."  13.  "  And  do  you  not  tell  them,"  said  Socrates, 
^  the  fable  of  the  dog  9  For,  they  say  that  T^hen  beasts  had 
the  faculty  of  speech,  the  sheep  said  to  her  master,  ^  you  act 
strangely,  m  granting  nothing  to  us  who  supply  you  with  wool, 
and  lambs,  and  cheese,  except  what  we  get  from  the  ground ; 
while  to  the  dog,  who  brings  you  no  such  profits,  you  give  a 
share  of  the  food  which  you  take  yourself'  14.  The  >3og,  hear- 
ing these  remarks,  said,  ^  And  not  indeed  without  reason ;  for  I 
am  he  that  protects  even  yourselves,  so  that  you  are  neith^ 
stolen  by  men,  or  carried  oflF  by  wolves ;  while,  if  I  were  not 
to  guard  you,  you  would  be  unable  even  to  feed,  for  fear  lest 
you  should  be  destroyed.'  In  consequence  it  is  said  that  the 
sheep  agreed  that  the  dog  should  have  the  superior  honor. 
You,  accordingly,  tell  your  relations  that  you  are,  in  the  place 
of  the  dog,  t£eir  guardian  and  protector,  and  that,  by  your 
means,  they  work  and  live  in  security  and  pleasure,  without 
suffering  injury  from  any  one." 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

SocnteB  persuades  Enthems,  who  was  working  for  hire,  to  seek  some  more 
eligible  employment,  as  his  present  occupation  was  not  suited  for  old  age, 
and  recommends  to  xdmjthe  post  of  steward  to  some  rich  man.  An  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  Eutheras,  that  he  should  dislike  to  have  to  render 
an  account  to  a  master,  Socrates  opposes  with  the  remark  that  there  is  no 
office  in  the  world  free  from  responsibility. 

1.  Seexng  an  old  friend  one  day,  after  a  considerable  inter- 
val of  time,  he  said,  "  Whence  do  you  come,  Euthenis  V*  "  I 
am  returned,  Socrates,"  replied  Euthenis,  "from  my  retire- 
ment abroad  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ;*  and  I  come  no^r 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood;  for  since  we  were  robbed 
of  all  our  possessions  beyond  the  borders,  and  my  &ther  left 
me  nothing  in  Attica,  I  am  obliged  to  live  in  the  city  and 
work  with  my  own  hands  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
but  this  seems  to  me  better  than  to  ask  aid  of  any  body,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  nothing  on  which  I  could  borrow."  2.  "  Ajid 
how  long,"  said  Socrates,  "do  you  think  that  your  bodily 
labor  will  serve  to  earn  what  you  require  ?"  "  Not  very 
long,  by  Jupiter,"  replied  Euthenis.  "  Then,"  said  Socrates, 
"when  you  grow  older,  you  will  doubtless  be  in  want  of 
money,  and  no  one  will  be  willing  to  give  you  wages  for  your 
bodily  labor."  "What  you  say  is  true,"  rejoined  Eutheras. 
8.  "  It  will  be  better  for  you,  therefore,"  continued  Socrates, 
"to  apply  yourself  immediately  to  some  employment  which 
will  maintain  you  when  you  are  old,  and,  attaching  yourself 
to  some  one  of  those  that  have  larger  fortunes  (who  requires 
a  person  to  assist  himV  and,  superintending  his  works,  help- 
ing to  gather  in  his  frmts,  and  preserve  his  property,  to  benefit 
him,  and  to  be  benefited  by  him  in  return."  4.  "  I  should 
with  great  reluctance,  Socrates,"  said  he,  "  submit  to  slavery." 
"  Tet  those  who  have  the  superintendence  in  states,  and  who 
take  care  of  the  public  interests,  are  not  the  more  like  slaves 
on  that  account,  but  are  thou^t  to  have  more  of  the  free- 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  aliusion  here  is  to  the  peace  of  Thera- 
menes^  by  whieh  every  thing  that  the  Athenians  posaeflsed  beyond  the 
limits  of  Attica  was  taken  from  them.  See  Plotaich.  Lys.  14.  Andoa 
dePaoe»  12. 
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man."  5.  '^In  a  word,  however,"  rejoined  finthemsy  "I  am 
not  at  all  willing  to  ma^e  myself  liable  to  any  one's  censure." 
^But  assuredly,  Euthems,"  said  Socrates,  '^it  is  not  rery  easy 
to  find  an  employment  in  which  a  person  would  'not  be  ex- 
posed to  censure ;  for  it  is  difScult  to  do  any  thing  so  as  to 
commit  no  error ;  and  it  is  difficult,  even  if  you  have  d<xie  it 
without  error,  to  meet  with  a  considerate  jndge  ;  for  even  in 
the  occupation  in  which  you  are  now  engaged  I  should  wonder 
if  it  be  easy  for  you  to  go  through  it  without  blame.  6.  But 
you  must  endeavor  to  avoid  ^uch  employers  as  are  siyen  to 
censure,  and  seek  such  as  are  candid ;  to  undertake  sudb  duties 
as  you  are  able  to  do,  and  to  decline  such  as  you  can  not  fulfill ; 
and  to  execute  whatever  you  take  upon  you  in  the  best  manner 
and  with  the  utmost  zeal ;  for  I  think  that,  by  such  conducty 
you  will  be  least  exposed  to  censure,  you  will  most  readily  find 
assistance  in  time  of  need,  and  you  will  live  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  freedom  from  danger,  and  with  the  best  provision  for 
old  age. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CiHo,  a  rich  man,  oomplaininff  that  he  is  harassed  by  iufonnen,  Socrates 
leoommends  him  to  seonre  the  services  of  Arohedemns.  a  poor  man  well 
sldlled  in  the  law,  to  defend  him  against  them ;  a  plan  dy  which  both  are 
benefited.  Archedemus  also  assists  others,  and  grains  both  repotaticxi  and 
emolument. 

1.  I  KNOW  that  he  also  heard  Crito  once  observe,  how 
di£Scult  it  was  for  a  man  who  wished  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
Iness  to  live  at  Athens.*  "For  at  this  very  time," .added  he, 
;"  there  are  people  bringing  actions  against  me,  not  because 
they  have  suffered  an}'  wrong  from  me,  but  because  they 
jthink  that  I  would  rather  pay  them  a  sum  of  money  than 
have  the  trouble  of  law  proceedings."  2.  "  Tell  me,  Crito," 
laid  Socrates,  "  do  you  not  keep  dogs,  that  they  may  drive 
away  the  wolves  from  your  sheep?"     "Certainly,"  answered 

1  To  live  at  Athens  is  said  to  have  been  troublesome  on  account  of 
the  ayoophantat  or  informers,  whom  the  populace  allowed  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  richer  daSB^  in  the  belief  that  such  liberty  helped  to  supporft 
the  democracy.    Schneider, 
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CritOy  '^  for  it  is  more  profitable  to  me  to  keep  them  tlum  not." 
^  Would  you  not  then  be  inclined  to  keep  a  man  also,  who 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  diiye  away  from  you  those  that 
try  to  molest  you  ?"  ^^  I  would  with  pleasure,"  returned  Onto, 
^*if  I  were  not  afraid  that  he  would  turn  against  me."  8. 
"  But  do  you  not  see,"  said  Socrates,  ^  that  it  would  be  much 
more  pleasant  for  him  to  serve  himself  by  gratifying  such  a 
man  as  you  than  by  incurring  y(»ir  enmity.  And  be  assured 
that  there  are  such  characters  here,  who  would  be  extremely 
ambitious  to  have  you  for  a  friend." 

4.  In  consequence  of  this  conyersation,  they  fixed  upon 
Archedemus,  a  man  of  great  ability  both  in  speaking  and 
acting,  but  poor;  for  he  was  not  of  a  character  to  mttke 
money  by  every  means,  but  was  a  lover  of  honesty,  and  a 
person  of  superior  mind,  so  that  he  could  draw  money  from 
the  informers.^*  Orito,  therefore,  whenever  he  gathered  in 
his  com,  or  oil,  or  wine,  or  wool,  or  any.  thing  else  that  grew 
on  his  land,  used  to  select  a  portion  of  it,  and  ffive  it  to  Ar- 
chedemus; and  used 'to  invite  him  whenever  he  sacrificed,' 
and  paid  him  attention  m  every  similar  way.  5.  Archedemus, 
accordingly,  thinking  that  Grito's  house  would  be  a  place  of 
refuge  for  him,  showed  him  much  respect,  and  quickly  dis- 
covered, on  the  part  of  Grito's  accusers,  many  illegal  acts, 
and  many  persons  who  were  enemies  to  those  accusers,  one  of 
whom  he  summoned  to  a  public  trial,  in  which  it  would  be 
settled  what  he  should  suffer  or  pay.*  6.  This  person,  being 
conscious  of  many  crimes,  tried  every  means  to  get  out  of  the 
hands  of  Archedemus;  but  Archedemus  would  not  let  him 
o£^  until  he  ceased  to  molest  Grito,  and  gave  himself  a'  sum 
of  money  besides. 

7.  When  Archedemus  had  succeeded  in  this  and  oome 

»  ^iXoxprfffToc  re  KtU  Bb^earepo^  i^,  dird  Tuv  avKO^aifTuv  Ao^avuv.} 
Understand  uoTe,  "  so  that  he  could  get  the  better  of  the  sycophants, 
and  draw  money  from  them,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  practice  on 
Orito."  This  is  the  reading  of  Kiihner;  most  editions  have  i^v 
fi^oTov  elviUf  **  he  said  that  it  was  very  easy  to  get  money  from  the  syco- 
phants." 

s  When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  an  entertainment  followed,  to  whidi 
it  was  nsual  to  invite  kinsmen  and  firiends,  as  a  mark  of  respect  See 
Bachius  ad  Hieron.  vilL  3.    Kiihner. 

*  'O  Tt  del  ifio&eiv  1j  dirorlacu.']  A  legal  expression,  na&elv  referring 
to  oorpoml  ponlsbment,  dirorioai  to  a  peonniary  fine. 
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other  aomilar  proceedings,  then,  as  when  any  shepherd  has  a 
good  dog,  other  shepherds  vnak  to  station  their  flocks  near 
him,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  dog,  so  likewise  many 
of  the  friends  of  Grito  begged  him  to  lend  them  the  services 
of  Archedemus  as  a  protector.  8.  Archedemus  willingly 
gratified  Crito  in  this  respecti  and  thos  not  only  Crito  himself 
was  left  at  peace,  bnt  his  Mends.  And  if  any  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance  taunted  him  witE~~receiving  fitvors 
from  Onto,  and  paving  court  to  him,  Ajchedemus  would  ask, 
"whether  is  it  disgraceful  to  be  benefited  by  honest  men, 
and  to  make  them  your  friends  by  serving  them  in  return, 
and  to  be  at  variance  with  the  unprindpled,  or  to  make  the 
honorable  and  good  your  enemies  by  trying  to  wrong  them, 
and  to  make  the  bad  your  friends  by  co-operating  with  them, 
and  associate  with  the  vicious  instead  of  the  virtuous  ?"  From 
this  time  Archedemus  was  one  of  Crito's  friends,  and  was 
honored  by  the  other  friends  of  Grito. 


GHAPTER  X. 


Soorates  exhorts  Biodorns,  a  rich  man,  to  aid  his  friend  Hermogfenes,  wlio 
is  in  extreme  poverty.  A  man  endeavors  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  slave, 
and  ought  suraly  to  use  greater  exertions  to  save  a  friend,  who  will  well 
repay  our  kindness. 

1.  I  AM  aware  that  he  also  held  a  conversation  with  Dio* 
dorus,  one  of  his  followers,  to  the  following  effect.  "Tell 
me,  Diodorus,"  said  he,  ^  if  one  of  your  slaves  runs  away,  do 
you  use  any  care  to  recover  him?"  2.  "Yes,  indeed,"  an- 
swered he,  "  and  I  call  others  to  my  aid,  by  offering  rewards 
for  capturing  him."  "And  if  any  of  your  slaves  &lls  ill," 
continued  Socrates,  "do  you  pay  any  attention  to  him,  and 
call  in  medical  men,  that  he  may  not  die?"  "Certainly," 
replied  the  other.  "  And  if  any  one  of  your  friends,  who  is 
fax  more  valuable  to  you  than  all  your  slaves,  is  in  danger  of 
perishing  of  want,  do  you  not  think  that  it  becomes  you  to 
take  care  of  him,  tiiat  nis  life  may  be  saved  ?  3.  But  you  are 
not  ignorant  that  Hermogenes  is  not  ungrateful,  and  would 
be  aSiamed,  if,  after  being  assisted  by  you,  he  were  not  to 
serve  you  in  return ;  and  indeed  to  secure  such  a  supporter  as 
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he,  willing,  weMnlisposed,  steady,  and  not  only  able  to  do  what 
he  is  directed,  but  capable  of  being  useful  of  himself  and  of 
taking  forethought,  and  forming  plans  for  you,  I  consider 
equi^ent  to  the  value  of  many  slaves.  4.  Good  economists 
say  that  you  ought  to  buy,  when  you  can  purchase  for  a  little 
what  is  worth  much ;  but  now,  in  consequence  of  the  troubled 
state  of  afl^rs,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good  friends  at  a  very 
easy  rate."  6.  "  You  say  well,  Socrates,"  rejoined  Diodorus ; 
"  and  therefore  tell  Hermogenes  to  come  to  me."  "  No,  by 
Jupiter,"  said  Socrates,  ^^I  shall  not;  for  I  think  it  not  so 
honorable  for  you  to  send  for  hi^  as  to  go  yourself  to 
him ;  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  greater  benefit  to  him  than  to 
you  that  this  intercourse  should  take  place."  6.  Diodorus 
accordingly  went  to  Hermogenes,  and  secured,  at  no  great 
expense,  a  friend  who  made  it  his  business  to  consider  by 
what  words  or  deeds  he  could  profit  or  please  Diodorus. 


BOOK  m. 


CHAPTER  L 

Socrates  used  to  exhort  those  who  aspired  to  pnblio  offices  to  learn  the  duties 
that  would  be  required  in  them.  The  duties  of  a  military  commander, 
and  his  responsibJities,  sect.  1-5.  He  must  know  many  things  besides 
military  tactics,  6-11. 

1.  I  WILL  now  show  that  Socrates  was  of  great  service  to 
those  who  aspired  to  posts  of  honor,*  by  rendering  them 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  offices  which  they  sought 

Having  heard  that  Dionysodorus'  had  arrived  at  the  city, 
offering  to  teach  the  art  of  a  general,  he  said  tcf  one  of  those 
who  were  with  him,  whom  he  observed  to  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  that  honor  in  the  state,  2.  ^^It  is  indeed  unbe- 
coming, young  man,  that  he  who  wishes  to  be  commander  of 

1  T<2v  Ka^uv,]  Td  /caAa  are  here  mtmera  pubUca^  honores.  See  Weiske 
ad  h.  L,  and  Haas,  ad  lib^  de  Bep.  Lac  p.  95,  seq.    Kiihner, 

3  A  native  of  Chios,  and  brother  of  Euthydemus.  He  first  taught 
the  military  art  at  Athens,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  profession 
of  the  Sophists.    See  Cobet,  Frosopogr.  Xen.  p.  38.    IRihn§r, 
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an  way  in  hU  oonntry  Bhould  neglect  to  learn  the  duties  of 
tluit  office  when  he  has  an  oppoitaoity  of  learning  them ;  and 
such  a  penon  wonld  be  far  more  justlj  punished  by  his  coun- 

Sthui  one  who  should  contract  to  make  statues  for  it^ 
en  he  had  not  learned  to  make  them ;  3.  for  as  the  whole 
state,  in  the  perils  of  war,  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
general,  it  is  likely  that  great  advantages  will  occur  if  he  act 
well,  and  great  evils  if  he  &11  into  error.  How,  then,  would 
not  he,  who  neglects  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  office,  while  he 
is  eager  to  be  elected  to  it^  be  deservedly  punished  f*  By 
making  such  ob6ervatio|p,  he  induced  the  young  man  to  go 
and  learn. 

4.  When,  after  having  learned,  he  returned  to  Socrates  again, 
he  began  to  joke  upon  him,  saying,  ^  Since  Hcmaer,  my 
friends,  has  represented  Agamemnon  as  dignified,*  does  not 
this  young  man,  af^r  learning  to  be  a  general,  seem  to  you  to 
look  more  dignified  than  before  ?  For  as  he  who  has  learned 
to  play  the  lyre  is  a  lyrist,  though  he  may  not  use  the  instru- 
ment^ and  he  who  has  learned  the  art  of  healing  is  a  phjrsician, 
though  he  may  not  practice  his  art,  so  this  youth  will  from 
henceforth  be  a  general,  though  no  one  may  elect  him  to  com- 
mand; but  he  who  wants  the  proper  knowledge  is  neither 
general  nor  physiciazi,  even  though  he  be  chosen  to  act  as 
such  by  all  the  people  in  the  world.  5.  But,"  he  continued, 
^  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  mili- 
tary art,  in  case  any  one  of  us  should  have  to  command  a 
troop  or  company  under  you,  tell  us  how  he  began  to  teach 
you  generalship?"  "He  began,"  replied  the  youth,  **with 
the  same  thing  with  which  he  ended;  for  he  taught  me 
iacticSy  and  nothing  else."  6.  "But,"  said  Socrates,  "how 
small  a  part  of  the  qualifications  of  a  general  is  this !  For  a 
general  must  be  skillful  in  preparing  what  is  necessary  for 
war,  able'  in  securing  provisions  for  his  troops,  a  man  of  great 
contrivance  and  activity,  careful,  persevering,  and  sagacious; 
kind,  and  yet  severe ;  open,  yet  crafty ;  careful  of  nis  own, 
yet  ready  to  steal  from  others ;  profuse,  yet  rapacious ;  lavish 
of  presents,  yet  eager  to  acquire  money ;  cautious,  yet  enter- 
prising ;  aad  many  other  qualities  there  are,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  which  he,  who  would  fill  the  office  of  general  with 
ability,  must  possess.     7.  It  is  good,  indeed,  to  be  skilled  in 

'  Tepapov,    II,  jii.  1^1.  «  Oompare  QTVop.  16^18,  mif. 
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tactics;  for  a  well-arranged  army  is  yeiy  different  firom  a 
diisorderly  one ;  as  stones  and  bricks,  wood  and  tiles,  if  thrown 
togethec  in  confusion,  are  of  no  use  whatever ;  but  when  the 
stones  and  tiles,  materials  not  likely  to  rot  or  decay,  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  top,  and  the  bricks  and  wood 
are  arranged  in  the  middle  (as  in  building),  a  house,  which  is 
a  valuable  piece  of  property,  is  formed."  ^  8.  ^^  What  you  have 
said,  Socrates,''  rejoined  die  youth,  "is  an  exact  illustration 
of  our  praotiee ;  for  in  the  field  of  battle  we  must  place  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  the  cowardly  in  the 
middle,  that  they  may  be  led  on  by  those  before  them,  and 
pushed  forward  by  those  behind."  ^  9.  "  If  indeed  he  has 
taught  you  to  distinguish  the  brave  and  cowardly,"  rejoined 
Socrates,  "^  that  rule  may  be  of  use ;  but  if  not,  what  profit  is 
there  in  what  you  have  learned  ?  for  if  he  ordered  you,  in 
arranging  a  number  of  coins,  to  lay  the  best  first  and  last, 
and  we  worst  in  the  middle,  and  gave  you  no  instructions 
how  to  distinguish  the  good  and  bad,  his  orders  to  you  would 
be  to  no  purpose."  "  But  indeed,"  he  replied,  "  he  did  not 
teach  me  tnis ;  so  that  we  must  distinguyi  the  brave  from 
the  cowardly  ourselves."'  10.  "  Why  should  we  not  consider 
then,"  said  Socrates,  '^  how  we  may  avoid  mistakes  as  to  that 
matter?"  "I  am  willing,"  returned  the  young  man.  ^'If 
then  we  had  to  capture  a  sum  of  money,  and  were  to  place 
the  most  covetous  men  in  front,  should  we  not  arrange  them 
properly?"  "It  appears  so  to  me."  "And  what  must 
generals  do  when  entering  on  a  perilous  ^iterprise  ?  Must 
they  not  place  the  most  ambitious  in  front?"  "They  at 
least)"  said  the  young  man,  "are  those  who  are  ready  to 
brave  danger  for  the  sake  of  praise ;  and  they  are  by  no 
means  difficult  to  discover,  but  will  be  every  where  con- 
spicuous and  easy  to  be  selected." *     11.   "But  did.  your  in- 

^  Compare  Cyrop.  vi.  3,  25. 

3  See  Cyrop.  viL  6.  6.    As  Homer,  IL  iv.  29*7,  says  of  Nestor, 

The  horse  and  chariots  to  the  front  assigned, 
The  foot  (the  strength  of  war)  he  ranged  behind; 
The  middle  space  suspected  troops  supply, 
Indoe'd  by  both,  nor  left  the  power  to  fly.    Pope, 

>  So  that  if  we  have  to  dedde  which  are  good,  and  whidi  bad,  we 
must  make  the  dedsion  for  ourselves.    Kuhner, 

*  These  remarks  on  the  easiness  of  disoovenng  the  ambitions,  are 
given  to  the  young  man  by  Schneider,  Kuhner,  and,  I  believe,  all  other 
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ttnietor,"  inquired  Socrates,  *^  teftch  you  to  arrange  an  army, 
merely,  or  did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose,  and  in  what 
manner,  you  must  employ  each  division  of  your  forces?'* 
^  Not  at  alV'  replied  he.  '^  Yet  there  are  many  occasions, 
on  which  it  is  not  proper  to  draw  up  an  army,  or  to  conduct 
it,  in  the  same  way."  "  But^  by  Jupiter,  he  gave  me  no  ex- 
planation as  to  such  occasions."  ^Go,  again,  then,  by  all 
means,"  said  Socrates,  ^  and  question  him ;  for  if  he  knows, 
and  is  not  quite  shameless,  he  will  blush,  after  taking  your 
money,  to  send  you  away  in  ignorance." 


CHAPTER  n. 


A  good  general  ought  to  take  measmes  for  the  safety,  maintenanoe,  and 
Buooesa  of  hia  troopa ;  and  not  to  atady  his  own  honor  alone,  but  that 
of  hia  whole  army. 

« 

1.  EL^YiKO  met,  on  some  occasion,  a  person  who  had  been 
elected  general,  Socrates  said  to  him,  ^^Why  is  it,  do  you 
think,  that  Homer  has  styled  Agamenmon  '  Shepherd  of  the 
people  V  I»  it  not  for  this  reason,  that  as  a  shepherd  must 
be  careful  that  his  sheep  be  safe,  and  have  food,  and  the  ob- 
ject may  be  effected  for  which  they  are  kept^  so  a  general 
must  take  care  that  his  soldiers  be  safe,  and  have  provisions, 
and  that  the  object  be  effected  for  which  they  serve  ?  and 
they  serve,  no  doubt,  that  they  may  increase  their  gratificar 
tions  by  conquering  the  enemy.  2.  Or  why  has  he  praised 
Agamemnon  m  the  following  manner,  saying  that  he  was 

Both  characters,  a  good  king,  and  an  efficient  warrior!  ^ 

Does  he  not  mean  that  he  woufd  not  have  been  "  an  efficient 
warrior"  if  he  had  fought  courageously  alone  against  the 
enemy,  and  if  he  had  not  been  the  cause  of  courage  to  his 
whole  army ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  **  a  good  king," 
if  he  had  attended  to  his  own  subsistence  only,  and  had  not 
been  the  cause  of  comfort  to  those  over  whom  he  ruled  ?     3. 

>iltorB ;  but  it  might  be  inquired  whether  they  are  not  mofe  snitable  to 
the  character  of  Socrates,  to  whom  Sarah  Fielding  has  taken  tha  liberty 
of  giving  them. 
'  a  liL  119. 
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For  a  man  is  chosen  king,  not  that  he  may  take  good  caie  of 
himselfybut  that  those  who  hare  chosen  him  may  prosper  by 
bis  means  ;  and  all  men,  when  they  take  the  field,  take  it  that 
their  lives  may  be  rendered  as  happy  as  possible,  and  choose 
generals  that  they  may  conduct  them  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object  4.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  leader  of  an  army, 
therefore,  to  carry  into  execution  the  views  of  those  who  have 
chosen-  him  their  leader.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  any  thing  more 
hcfnorable  than  such  exertion,  or  more  disgraceful  than  an  op- 
posite course  of  conduct" 

Thus  considering  what  was  t^jie  merit  of  a  good  leader,  he 
omitted  other  points  in  his  character,  and  Ibfb  only  this,  that  he 
shattld  retuier  those  whom  he  commanded  hajjpy. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  duty  of  a  commander  of  cavaliy  is  twofold,  to  improve  the  condition 
both  of  his  men  and  his  hones ;.  and  not  to  leave  the  care  of  the  hones  to 


may 
glory,  11-16. 

1.  I  REMEMBER  that  he  held  a  dialogue  with  a  person  who 
had  been  chosen  Hipparch,*  to  the  following  purport :  **  Could 
you  tell  me,  young, man,"  said  he,  "with  what  object* yon  de- 
sired to  be  a  Hipparch  ?  It  certainly  was  not  for  the  sake  of  rid- 
ing first  among  the  cavaliy ;  for  the  horse-archers  are  honored 
with  that  dignity,  as  they  ride  even  before  the  Hipparchs." 
"You  say  the  truth,"  said  the  youth.  "Nor  was  it, 
surely,  for  AhQ  sake  of  being  noticed,  for  even  madmen  are 
noticed  by  every  body."  "  You  say  the  truth  in  that  respect 
also."  2.  "  But  was  it,  then,  that  you  expect  to.  render  the 
cavaliy  better,  and  present  them  in  that  condition  to  your 
country,  and  that,  if  there  should  be  need  for  the  services  of 

^  There  were  at  Athens  two  lirnapxoi,  or  commanders  of  the  horse, 
who  had  supreme  authority  oret  the  cavalry,  hut  were  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  ten  aTpdrriyoi,  or  commanders  of  the  influitiy.  The  duties  of 
a  Hippiurcb,  Xenophon  has  described  in  his  treatise  entitled  ^InirapxiKog, 
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eavaby,  you  hope,  as  their  leader,  to  he  the  author  of  some 
advantage  to  the  state  ?"     ^'  I  do  hope  so,  certainly."     ^  And 
it  will  be  truly  honorable  to  you,"  continued  Socrates,   ^  if 
you  are  able  to.  effect  that  object.    But  the  office,  to  which 
you  have  been  chosen,  takes  charge  of  both  the  horses  and 
riders  ?"    ""  It  does  so,"  said  the  young  man.     3.  *'  Come  then, 
tell  me  tMs  first  of  all,  how  you  propose  to  render  the  horses 
better?"     "Thatj"  replied  the  other,  "i  do  not  consider  to 
be  my  business ;  for  I  think  that  each  man,  individually,  must 
take  care  or  his  own  horse."      4.  ^*If,  then,"  said  Soeratesy 
*^  some  of  the  men  should  pr^nt  their  horses  before  you  so 
diseased  in  the  feet,  %o  weak  in  the  legs,  or  so  feeble  in  body, 
and  others,  theirs  so  iU-fed,  that  they  could  not  follow  you ; 
others,  theirs  so  unmanageable,  that  they  would  iu>t  remain 
where  you  posted  them;    others,   theirs  so   vicious   that   it 
would  not  be  possible   to  post  them  at  all ;  what  would  be 
the  use  of  such  cavalry  to  you  ?     Or  how  would  you  be  able, 
at  the  head  of  them,  to  be  of  any  service  to  your  country  f" 
"You  admonish  me  well,"  said  the  youth,  "and  I  will  try 
to  look  to  the  horses  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power."     5. 
"  And  will  you  not  also  endeavor,"  asked  Socrates,  **  to  make 
the  riders  better?"     "I  will,"  said  he.     "You  will  first  of 
all,  then,  make  them  more  expert  in  mounting  their  horses." 
**  I  ought  to  do  so ;  for  if  any  of  them  should  fall  off,  they 
would  thus  be  better  prepared .  to   recover  themselves."      6. 
"  I^  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  you  should  be  obliged  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  whether  will  you  order  your  men  to  bring 
the  enemy  down  to  the  level  sand^  on  which  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  ride,  or  will  you  try  to  exercise  them  on  such 
ground  as  that  on  which  the  enemy  may  show  themselves  9" 
"  The  latter  method  will  be  the  better,"  said  the  young  man. 
7.  "Will  you  also  take  any  care  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  your  men  may  be  able  to  hurl  the  dart  on  horse- 
back ?"     "  That  will  be  better,  too,"  replied  he.    ^"  And  have 
you  considered  how  to  whet  the  courage,  of  your  cavalry, 
since  you  intend  to  make  them  more  couT%eous,  and  animate 
them  against  the  enemy !"     "  If  I  have  not  yet  considered," 

'  The  cavalry  were  exercised  on  level  ground  strewed  wHk  sand ; 
benoe  such  places  were  called  dfifia&pofiour  See  Ijezia  apud  Bulmk.  ad 
Timseum,  p.  23,  ed.  ii.  Schmoidia^,  See  also  HipparBh.  i  6,  and  Sdmeider 
ad  Hipparch.  iu.  10. 


said  he,  "  I  will  now  try  to  do  so."  8.  *'  And  have  you  ^  all 
considered  how  your  cavalry '  may  be  induced  to  obey  you  f 
For  without  obedience  yott  will  have  no  profit  either  from 
horses  or  horsemen,  spirited  and  valiant  as  they  may  be." 
"  You  say  the  truth,  Socrates,"  said  he  ;  "  but  by  what  means 
can  a  leader  most  effectually  induce  them  to  obedience?" 
9.  "'  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  in  all  circumstances  men 
most  willingly  obey  those  whom  they  consider  most  able  to 
direct ;  for  in  sickness  patients  obey  him'  whom  they  think 
the  best  physician;  on  shipboard,  the  passengers  obey  him 
whom  they  think  the  best  pilot,  and  in  agriculture,  people 
obey  him  whom  they  deem  the  best  husbandman."  "  Unques- 
tionably," said  the  young  man.  "  Is  it  not  then  likely,"  said 
Socrates, ''  that  in  horsemanship  also,  others  will  be  most  will- 
ing to  obey  him  who  appears  to  know  best  what  he  ought 
to  do  ?"  10,  "  If,  therefore,  Socrates,  I  should  myself  appear 
the  best  horseman  among  them,  will  that  circumstance  be 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  obey  me?"  "If  you  convince 
them  in  addition,"  said  Socrates,  ^^  that  it  is  better  and  safer 
for  them  to  obey  you."  "  How,  then,  shall  I  convince  them 
of  that  ?"  "  With  much  more  ease,"  replied  Socrates,  "  than 
if  you  had  to  convince  them  that  bad  things  are  better  and 
more  profitable  than  good."  11.  "  You  mean,"  said  the  young 
man,  ''  that  a  commander  of  cavaliy,  in  addition  to  his  other 
qualifications,  should  study  to  acqmre  some  ability  in  speak- 
ing." "And  did  you  think,"  asked  Socrates,  "that  you  would 
command  cavalry  by  silence?  Have  you  not  reflected,  that 
whatever  excellent  principles  we  have  learned  according  to 
law,*  principles  by  which  we  know  how  to  live,  we  learned  all 
through  the  medium  of  speech;  and  that  whatever  other 
valuable  instruction  any  person  acquires,  he  acquires  it  by 
means  of  speech  likewise  ?  Do  not  those  who  teach,  best,  use 
speech  most ;  and  those  who  know  the  most  important  truths, 
diacossthem  with  the  greatest  eloquence?  12.  Or  have  you 
not  observed,'  that  when  a  band  of  dancers  and  musicians  is 

1  JiofUtiA  That  is,  more  ei  tnsUtiOis  eimuais.    EmestL 

*  The  idea  is,  that  though  the  Athenians  excel  other  people  in  many 

respects,  they  excel  them  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  love  of  praise. 

I^  therefore,  you  wish  to   improve  the   cavahry,  you   must  bestow 

praise  and  honors  upon  them  as  often  as  tiiey  do  their  duty  w^lL 

Lange, 
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formed  from  {his  city,  as  that,  fi>r  instance,  which  is  sent  to 
Delos,'  no  one  from  any  other  quarter  can  compete  *with  it; 
and  tliat  in  no  other  city  is  manly  grace'  shown  by  nmn- 
bets  of  people  like  that  which  is  seen  here?''  ^  What  yoa 
say  is  tnie,"  said  he.  13.  '^  But  it  is  not  so  much  in  sweet- 
ness of  Toice,  or  in  size  and  strength  of  body,  that  the  Athen- 
ians excel  other  people,  as  in  ambition,  which  is  the  greatest 
incitement  to  whatever  is  honorable  and  noble."  ^  This  also 
is  true,"  said  he.  14.  ^  Do  you  not  think,  then,"  said  Soc- 
rates, '*  that  if  any  one  should  study  to  improve  the  cavaby 
here,  the  Athenians  would  excel  other  people  in  that  depart- 
ment also  ^as  well  in  the  decoration  of  their  arms  and  horses  as 
in  the  gooa  order  of  the  men,  and  in  boldly  /lefying  danger  to 
encounter  the  enemy),  if  they  thought  that  by  such  means  they 
would  acquire  praise  and  honor  ?"  *'  It  is  probable,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  Do  not  delay,  therefore,^'  added  Socrates,  ^  but 
try  to  excite  your  men  to  those  exertions  by  which  you  will 
both  be  benefited  yourself  and  your  countrymen  through  your 
means."    ^  I  wiU  assuredly  try,"  replied  he. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


NioomaohideB  oomplaining  that  the  AthezuAiis  had  not  ohoeen  him  genenl, 
though  he  was  experienced  in  war,  bnt  Antasthenea.  who  had  seen  no 
military  servioe.  Bocratea  prooeeds  to  show  that  Antbtnenea,  although  he 
had  never  filled  the  office  of  commander,  might  have  qnalitiea  to  incuoatd 
that  he  would  fill  it  with  snooesa. 

I.  Seeing  Nicomachides,'  one  day,  coming  from  the  as- 
sembly fpr  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  asked  him,  ^  Who 

1  The  Athenians  sent  a  choms  to  Deles  every  year,  and  a  sacred  de- 
putation, in  which  there  was  also  a  chorus,  every  fifth  year,  to  oelebrato 
games  in  honor  of  Apollo.  It  is  of  this  deputation  that  the  passage  in 
iv.  8.  2  is  to  be  understood.    Weiske. 

s  He  refers  to  the  custom  of  selecting  the  best-looking  men,  both  young 
and  old,  to  walk  as  TkaUophori  at  the  Panathensea,  or  feast  of  Minerva^ 
See  Harpocration  sub  h.  v.  ibique  Yalesius,  p.  34.  Old  men  are  men- 
tioned as  T?uiBop?tari  by  Xen.  Sympos.  iv.  17.  See  Athens&us,  lib.  ziil 
p.  665.    Schneider. 

s  Nothing  is  said  of  him  elsewhere.    Kiihiner, 
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have  been  cHoaen  generals,  Nicomacbides  ?''  '^Are  not  the 
Athenians  the  same  as  ever,  Socrates?"  he  replied;  ^'fotr 
they  have  not  chosen  me,  who  am  worn  out  with  serving  on 
the  list/  both  as  captain  and  centurion,^  and  with  having  re- 
ceived so  many  wounds  from  the  enemy  (he  then  drew  aside 
his  robe,  and  showed  the  scars  of  the  wounds),  but  have 
elected  Antisthenes,  who  has  never  served  in  the  heavy-armed 
in&ntry,  nor  done  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  cavalry,  and 
#ho  indeed  knows  nothing,  but  how  to  get  money."  2. 
^'  Is  it  not  good,  however,  to  know  this,"  said  Socrates,  '^  since 
he  will  then  be  able  to  get  necessaries  for  the  troops  V^  '^  But 
merchants,"  replied  Nicomachides,  ^  are  able  to  collect  money ; 
and  yet  would  not  on  that  account,  be  captble  of  leading  an 
army."  3.  "Antisthenes,  however,"  continued  Socrates,  "is 
given  to  emulation,  a  quality  necessary  in  a  general  Do  you 
not  know  that  whenever  he  has  been  chorus-manager*  he  has 
gained  the  superiority  in  all  his  choruses  ?"  "  But,  by  Jupi- 
ter," rejoined  Nicomachides,  "there  is  nothing  similar  in 
managing  a  chorus  and  an  army."  4.  "Yet  Antisthenes," 
said  Socrates,  "  though  neither  skilled  in  music  nor  in  teach- 
ing a  chorus,*  was  able  to  find  out  the  best  masters  in  these 
departments."  "  In  the  army,  accordingly,"  exclaimed  Nico- 
machides, "he  will  find  others  to  range  his  troops  for  him, 
and  others  to  fight  for  him !"  5.  "  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Soc- 
rates, "if  he  find  out  and  select  the  best  men  in  military 
affairs,  as  he  has  done  in  the  conduct  of  his  choruses,  he  will 
probably  attain  superiority  in  this  respect  also;  and  it  is 
likely  uiat  he  will  be  more  willing  to  spend  money  for  a  vic- 
tory in  war  on  behalf  of  the  whole  state,  than  for  a  victory 
wim  a  chorus  in  behalf  of  his  single  tribe."*     6.  "Do  you 

1  'Eic  KaTaXoyov."]  E  ddecta  milUans,  *  *  *  Significator  ratio  qud  ad 
miUiarea  expedUiones  venit,  Kuhner:  who  also  refers  to  Thucyd.  viiL 
24;  Aristot.  PoUt.  v.  2;  and  Soidas,  v.  KaraXoyoc. 

s  Aoxayuv  koI  ra^tapxCiv,']  Serving  as  Xoxayd^t  captain  of  twenty-five, 
and  ral^LapxdCy  captain  of  a  hundred. 

8  The  x^PVy^*  or  chorus-manager,  among  the  Attic  writers,  is  properly 
he  who  raised  the  chorus,  and  provided  it  with  instruction  and  every 
thing  necessary,  at  his  own  expense.  Schneider,  See  Bockh,  Sub.  (Econ. 
of  Athens,  vol.  i  p.  487. 

*  Xopuv  diSaoKaXiac.']  He  that  taught  and  disciplined  the  x^P^*  '^^^a^ 
called  x^^P^  dMoKaXog, 

<  The  victory  belonged,  not  to  the  x<^PVy^t  ^^t  to  his  tribe,  in  tbt 
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say,  then,  Socrates,"  said  he,  ^  that  it  is  in  the  poWer  of  the 
same  man  to  manage  a  chorus  well,  and  to  manage  an  arm  j 
well  f    '^  I  say,"  said  Socrates,  *^  that  over  whateyer  a  man 
may  preside,  he  will^df  he  knows  what  he  needs,  and  is  able 
to  provide  it,  be  a  good  president,  whether  he  have  the  direc 
tion  of  a  dioms,  a  fiunilj,  a  city,  or  an  army."     7.  '*tBy 
Jupiter,  Socrates,"  cried  Nicomachides,  '*  I  should  never  have 
expected  to  hear  from  you  that  good  managers  of  a  family 
would  also  be  good  generals."     ''  Come,  then,"  proceeded  SdS- 
ntes,  '^  let  us  consider  what  are  the  duties  of  each  of  them, 
that  we  may  understand  whether  they  are  the  same,  or  are  in 
any  respect  different"     '^  By  all  means,"  said  he.     8.   ^  Is  it 
not,  then,  the  duty  of  both,"  asked  Socrates,  *^  to  render  those 
under  their  command  obedient  and   submissive  to   them  ?" 
'^  Unquestionably."     ^  Is  it  not  also  the  duty  of  both  to  in- 
trust various  employments  to  such  as  are  fitted  to  execute 
themf"     '^That  is  also  unquestionable."     '^To  punish   the 
bad,  and  to  honor  the  good,  too,  belongs,  I  think,  to  each  of 
them."     "^  Undoubtedly."     9.  ^  And  is  it  not  honorable  in  both 
to  render  those  -under    them  well-disposed  toward  themf 
"^  That  also  is  certain."     ^  And  do  you  think  it  for  the  interest 
of  both  to  gain  for  themselves  allies  and  auxiliaries  or  not  f" 
*^It  assuredly  is  for  their  interest"     ''Is  it  not  proper  for 
both  also  .to  be  carefuTof  their  resources?"    "Assuredly." 
"^  And  is  it  not  proper  for  both,  therefore,  to  be  attentive  and 
industrious  in  their  respective  duties f     10.  "All  these  par* 
tdculars,"  said  Nicomachides,   "are  .common   alike  to  both; 
but  it  is  not  common  to  both  to  fight"     /Tet  both  have 
doubtless  enemies,"  rejoined  Socrates.     "  That  is  probably  the 
case,"  said  the  other.     "  Is  it  not  for  the  interest  of  both  to 
gain  the  superiority  over  those  enemies?"     11.   "Certainly; 
but  to  say  nothing  on  that  point,  what,  I  ask,  will  skill  in 
managiDg  a  household  avail,  if  it  be  necessary  to  fight  f"     "It 
will  doubtless  in  that  case,  be  of  the  greatest  avail,"  said  Soc- 
rates; "for  a  good  manager  of  a  house,  knowing  that  nothing 
is  so  advantageous  or  profitable  as  to  get  the  better  of  your 
enemies  when  you  contend  with  them,  nothing  so  unprc^table 
and  prejudicial  as  to  be  defeated,  will  zealously  seek  and  pro- 
vide every  thing  that  may  conduce  to  victory,  will  carefully 

name  ofwhich  the  money  was  expended.  SehnMer.    Attica  was  divid* 
ed  into  ten  tribes. 
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watch  and  guard  against  whatever  tends  to  defeat,  will  vigor- 
ously engage  if  he  sees  that  his  force  is  likely  to  conquer,  and, 
what  is  not  the  least  important  point,  will  cautiously  avoid  en- 
gaging if  ho  finds  himself  insufficiently  prepared.  12.  Do 'not, 
Sierefore,  Nicomachides,"  he  added,  ^^  despise  men  skillful  in 
managing  a  household ;  for  the  conduct  of  private  affsars  dif- 
fers from  that  of  puhlic  concerns  only  in  magnitude  ;  in  other 
respects  they  are  similar ;  but  what  is  most  to  be  observed,  is, 
lilat  neither  of  them  are  managed  without  men,  and  that  pri- 
vate matters  are  not  managed  by  one  species  of  men,  and  pub- 
lic matters  by  another ;  for  those  who  conduct  public  business 
make  use  of  m^n  not  at  all  di£fering  in  nature  from  those 
whom  the  managers  of  private  affairs  employ  ;  and  those  who 
know  how  to  employ  them  conduct  either  pubhc  or  private 
affairs  judiciously,  whUe  those  who  do  not  know  will  err  in  the 
management  of  both." 


CHAPTER  V. 


Convenation  of  Soorat^s  with  Pericles  the  yonnger  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  Athenians  might  he  made  to  recowr  their  ancient  spirit  and  amhition. 
They  ought  to  he  reminded  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  sect.  1-12 ; 
and  to  he  taught  that  indolence  has  heen  the  cause  of  their  degeneracy, 
18.  They  ouffht  to  revive  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers,  or  imitate 
those  of  the  LiacedsBmonians,  14 ;  and  to  pa^  great  attention  to  militaiy 
affairs,  15-25.  How  the  territory  of  Attica  might  ho  hest  secured  against 
invasion,  26-28. 

1.  Conversing,  on  one  occasion,  with  Pericles,*  the  son  of 
die  great  Pericles,  Socrates  said,  "  I  have  hopes,  Pericles,  that 
under  your  leadership  the  city  will  become  more  eminent  and 
famous  in  military  affairs,  and  will  get  the  better  of  her  ene- 
mies." "  I  wish,  Socrates,"  said  Pencles,  "  that  what  you  say 
may  happen  ;  but  how  such  effects  are  to  be  produced,  I  can 
not  understand."      "Are  you  willing,  then,"  asked  Socrates, 

^  This  is  the  Pericles,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  great  Pericles,  whom 
the  Athenians,  when  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  elder  Pericles  were  dead, 
naturalized,  in  order  to  gratify  his  &ther.  See  Plutarch  in  Pericl  eztr. 
Being  made  general  with  Thrasylus  and  Erasinides,  and  being  involved 
in  the  iU-saooess  at  Arginusffi,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  Olymp.  zdii 
2.    EmesH.  \ 

VOL.  I.  19 
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''that  we  shoiild  have  8(»ne  oonveraation  on  these   points, 
and  consider  how  &r  there  is  a  possibility  of  effecting*  what 
we  desire.^     *^  I  am  quite  willing,"  replied  Pericles.     2.  ^  Axe 
joa   aware,   then,"  said  Socrates,  '^that  the  Athenians  are 
not  at  all  inferior  in  number  to  the  Boeotians?"     ^I    am," 
said  Pericles.     ^And  whether  do  you  think  that  a  greater 
Bomber  of  efficient  and  well-f<Mrmed  men  could  be  selected 
from  the  Bosotians,  or  from  the  Athenians  F    ^  The  Atheni* 
ans  do  not   appear  to  me  to  be  inferior  in  this  respect." 
^  And  which  of  the  two  jeoples  do  you  consider  to  be  more 
united  among  themselves?"     ^I  think  that  the  Athenians 
are ;  for  many  of  the  Boeotians,  being  oppressed  by  the  The- 
bans,  entertain  hostile  feelings  toward  them.    But  at  Athens 
I  see  nothing  of  the  kind."     3.  ^  But  the  Athenians  are,  more- 
over, of  all  people  most  eager  for  honor  and  most  friendly  in 
disposition ;  qwdities  which  most  effectually  impel  men  to  &oe 
danger  in  the  cause  of  glory  and  of  their  country."     ^  The 
Athenians  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  fault  with  in   these 
respects."     '^  And  assuredly  there  is  no  people  that  can  boast 
of  greater  or  more  numerous  exploits  of  their  ancestors  than 
the  Athenians ;  a  circumstance  by  which  many  are  prompted 
and  stimulated  to  cultivate   manly  courage  and   to  ^become 
brave."     4.  "  All  that  you  say  is  true,  Socrates,  but  you  see 
that  since  the  slaughter  of  tllb  thousand  occurred  at  Lebadeia, 
under  Tolmides,^   and  that  at  Delium   under  Hippocrates,* 
the  reputation  of  the  Athenians  has  suffered  as  far  as  r^^aids 
the  Boeotians,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Boeotians  has  been  raised 

1  Lebadeia  was  a  town  of  central  Boeotia,  between  Haliartus  and 
Chnronea;  the  whole  province  is  now  comprehended  under  the  nalne 
of  Livadia  From  the  proximity  of  these  places,  it  has  happened  that 
the  battle  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Lebadeia»  sometimes  at 
Chsoronea^  sometimes  at  Coroner  8ee  Thncyd.  i.  113;  Plutaix^h, 
PericL  a  18;  AgesiL  c.  19;  Diod.  Sic.  xil  6 ;  Plat  Aldb.  L  p.  112,  E. 
The  battle  was  fought  b.  c.  447.  The  "  slaughter"  was  of  a  thousand 
Athenians  "by  the  Boeotians.  Tolmides  was  the  Athenian  genenj. 
Kiikner. 

s  Hippocrates  was  a  general  of  the  Athenians  killed  by  the  Boeotians. 
See  Kriiger,  de  Xen.  Yit  Questt  Critt  p.  6.  Cobet,  Prosopogr.  Xen. 
p.  49.  The  battle  at  Delium  was  fought  &a  424 ;  Socrates,  as  Schnei- 
der observea^  was  present  at  it,  according  to  Btrabo,  iz.  p.  618,  B.,  and 
Diogenes  LaertiuSi  Yit  Soc.  See  Thucyd.  iv.  93,  segq,  *  *  *  DeUom 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  in  Boeotia,  near  which  a  HtUe  town  seems 
nadually  to  have  arisen ;  for  Strabo  and  others  speak  of  a  iroA<;tvcov. 
Kuhner, 
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as  far  aa  leffarda  the  Athexiiaiis,  so  that  the  Boeotiana,  indeed, 
who  formerly  did  mot  dare,  even  on  their  own  soil,  to  meet 
the  Athenians  in  the  field  without  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
and  other  Peloponnesians,  now  threaten  to  invade  Attica 
single-handed ;  while  the  Athenians,  who  formerly,  when  the 
Boeotians  were  unsupported,  ravaged  Boeotia,  are  afraid  lest 
the  Boeotians  should  lay  waste  Attica.''  5.  ^^  I  perceive,  in- 
deed," said  Socrates,  '^  that  such  is  the  case ;  but  the  city 
seems  to  me  now  to  be  more  favorably  disposed  for  any  good 
general;  for  confidence,  produces  in  men  carelessness,  indo- 
lence, and  disobedience,  but  fear  renders  them  mote  attentive, 
obedient,  and  orderly.  6.  You  may  form  a  notion  of  this 
from  people  in  a  ship ;  for  as  long  as  they  fear  i]ft>thing,  they 
are  all  in  disorder,  but  aa  soon  as  Siey  begin  to  dread  a  storm, 
or  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they  not  only  do  every  thing 
that  they  are  told  to  do,  but  are  hushed  in  silence,  waiting 
for  the  directions  to  be  given,  like  a  band  of  dancers."  ^  7. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  ^Pericles,  "  if  they  would  now,  assuredly, 
obey,  it  would  be  time  for  us  to  discuss  how  we  might  incite 
them  to  struggle  to  regain  their  ancient  spirit,  glory,  and 
happiness."  8.  ^^  If  then,"  said  Socrates,  *'  we  wished  them 
to .  claim  property  of  which  others  were  in  possession,  we 
should  most  effectively  urge  them  to  lay  claim  to  it,  if  we 
proved  that  it  belonged  to  their  fathers,  and  was  their  rightful 
inheritance ;  and  since  we  wish  that  they  should  strive  for 
pre-eminence  in  valor,  we  must  show  them  that  such  pre- 
eminence was  indisputably  theirs  of  old,  and  that  if  they,  now 
exert  themselves  to  recover  it,  they  will  be  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  people."  9.  ^  How,  then,  can  we  convince  them  of 
this  ?"  ^  I  think  that  we  may  do  so,  if  we  remind  them  that 
they  have  heard  that  their  most  ancient  forefathers,  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge,  were  the  bravest  of  men,"  10.  "  Do 
you  all^e  to  the  dispute  between  the  gods,  of  which  Cecrops' 
and  his  assessors  had  the  decision  on  account  of  their  valor  f " 
^  I  do  allude  to  that,  and  to  the  education  and  birth  of  Erech- 

^  *Q(nrif>  x^P^^f^^^  Who  always  look  to  the  ooryphsanfl,  or  chorus- 
leader.    Schneider. 

3'  Cecrops  is  said  to  have  set  as  judge  between  Kepttine  and  Minerva 
when  thej  were  contending* for  the  dominion  over  Attica.  The  ikble  is 
related  both  by  other  writers  and  bj  ApoUodoma,  iii  14.  See  Heyne, 
Observat  p.  321,  S9qq^  and  the  cxunmentators  on  Ovid.  Met  vL  tO. 
Sehneider. 
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tbens,^  and  the  war  which  oocnrred  in  his  time  with  the  people 
of  the  whole  adjoining  continent,*  as  wel^  as  that  which  was 
waged  under  the  Heracleidie  against  the  Peloponnesiaiis,*  and 
all  the  wars  that  were  carried  on  under  Theseus,*  in  aD  of 
which  they  showed  themselves  the  hravest  people  of  their 
time ;  1 1.  and  also,  if  you  please,  to  what  their  descendants 
have  since  done,  who  lived  not  long  hefore  our  day,  not  only 
contending,  with  their  own  unassisted  strength,  against  the 
lords  of  all  Asia  and  of  Europe,  as  &r  as  Macedonia  (who  in- 
herited vast  power  and  wealth  from  their  ancestors,  and  who 
had  themselves  performed  great  achievements),  hut  also  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the  i^eloponnesians, 
both  by  lAd  and  sea.  They,  doubtless,  are  celebrated  as 
having  far  surpassed  other  men  of  their  time.''  *'  They  are  so," 
said  Pericles.  12.  '^  In  consequence,  though  many  migrations 
occurred  in  Greece,  they  remained*  in  their  own  country  ;  and 
many,  when  contending  for  their  rights,  submitted  their  claims 
to  their  arbitration,  while  many  oSiers,  also,  when  persecated 
^ by  more  powerful  people,  sought  refuge  with  them."  13.  "I 
I  wonder,  lAdeed,  Socrates,"  said  Pericles,  "  how  our  dty  ever 
,  degenerated."  ^^  I  imagine,"  said  Socrates,  ^'  that  as  some  other 
I  nations*  have  grown  indolent  through  excessive  exaltation  and 

'  Erectheus  was  the  fourth  king  of  Athena    TL  ii  647 : 
Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Erectheus  sway'd, 
That  owed  his  nurture  to  the  blue-ej'd  maid, 
But  fh>m  the  teeming  furrow  took  Ms  birth, 
The  mighty  offspring  of  the  foodful  earth.    Pope. 

*  The  continent  meant  is  the  country  of  Thrace,  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  reached  to  the  boundaries  of  Attica.  See  Isocrates,  Panegyr.  a 
19.  The  war  intended  is  that  which  was  waged  by  the  Athenians  against 
the  Thraoians  and  Eleusinians.  See  Goeller  ad  Iliui^d.  ii  15,  and  StaQ- 
baum  ad  Plat  Menex.  p.  239,  B.    Kuhner, 

9  The  war  carried  on  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules  against  Eurysth- 
eus  and  the  Peloponnesians.    Kuhner, 

*  He  alludes  to  the  wars  carried  on  against  the  Amazonjtad  Tlu»- 
ciann  Herodot.  ix.  2*7 ;  Isocr.  Panegyr.  c.  19 ;  Plutarch,  Tnes.  c.  27 ; 
Aristid.  Panath.  p.  201,  seqq,;  Lysis  Epitaph,  sect  4^  ^q*;  Justin  iL  4L 
SerbsL 

s  Hence  the  Athenians  wished  to  be  thought  aifrdx^wec  and  y^evric: 
all  their  praises,  to  which  Xenophon  here  alludes,  are  briefly  given  bj 
Isocrates,  in  his  Panegjrric.    Schneider* 

*  'KTiXoi.  TtviC']  Schneider,  from  a  oonjecture  of  Weiake  or  Heinii 
reads  d^^^rcU  Ttvec\  for,  says  he,  "ineptd  dvitati  Atheniensium  dkXoi 
Tiv^  opponuntur."  'A?.Xot  rtv^c  is  however  the  reading  of  all  the  old 
copies,  and  is  followed  by  £uhner. 
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power,  so  likewise  the  Athenians,  afiter  attaining  great  preem- 
inence, grew  neglectful  of  themselves,  and  con^quently  became 
degenerate.'' 

14.  "By  what  means,  then,"  said  Pericles,  "could  they 
now  recover  their  pristine  dignity?*'  "It  appears  to  me," 
replied  Socrates,  "  not  at  all  difficult  to  discover ;  for  I  think 
that  if  they  learn  what  were  the  practices  of  their  ancestors^ 
and  observe  them  not  less  diligently  than  they,  they  will 
become  not  at  all  inferior  to  them ;  but  if  they  do  not  take 
that  course,  yet,  if  they  imitate  those^  who  are  now  at  the 
head  of  Greece,  adhere  to  their  institutions,  and  attend  to 
the  same  duties  with  diligence  equal  to  theirs,  they  will  stand 
not  at  all  below  them,  and,  if  they  use  greater  exertion,  even 
above  theuL"  15.  "  You  intimate,"  returned  Pericles,  "  that 
honor  and  virtue  are  far  away  from  our  city ;  for  when  will 
die  Athenians  reverence  their  elders  as  the  Spartans  do, 
when  they  begin,  even  by  their  own  fathers,  to  show  disrespect 
for  older  men  ?  Or  when  will  they  exercise  themselves  like 
Ihem,  when  they  not  only  are  regardless  of  bodily  vigor,  but 
deride  those  who  cultivate  it.  16.  Or  when  will  they  obey 
the  magistrates  like  them,  when  they  make  it  their  pride  to  set 
them  at  naught  ?  Or  when  will  they  be  of  one  mind  like 
them,  when,  instead  of  acting  in  concert  for  their  mutual  in* 
terests,  they  inflict  injuries  on  one  another,  and  envy  one 
another  'more  than  they  envy  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  More 
than  any  other  people,  too,  do  they  dispute  in  their  private 
and  public  meetings;  they  institute  more  law-^uits  against 
one  another,  and  prefer  thus  to  prey  upon  one  another  than 
to  unite  for  their  mutual  benefit.  They  conduct  their  public 
affiurs  as  if  they  were  those  of  a  foreign  state ;'  they  contend 
about  the  management  of  them,  and  rejoice,  above  all  things, 
in  having  power  to  engage  in  such  contests.  17.  From  such 
conduct  much  ignorance  and  baseness  prevail  in  the  republic, 
and  much  Bnvy  and  mutual  hatred  are  engendered  m  the 
breasts  of  the  citizens ;  on  which  accounts  I  am  constantiy  in 

1  That  the  Laoedaemonians  are  meant  is  plain  from  what  follows. 
Schneider.  It  is  jttstly  observed  by  Herbst,  that  Xenophon  takes  every 
oocasioQ  to  praise  the  constitation  of  Sparta,  and  to  prefer  it  to  that  of 
Athens,  referring^  to  iv.  4. 16;  Gyrop.  L  6.  19 ;  Sjmp.  viiL  39 ;  De  Itep. 
Ath.  and  De  YectigaL    Kuhner. 

s  *Qairep  dX?MTpioic»}  Neg^igent^;  as  if  they  had  no  oonoovn  if 
them. 
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the  greatest  fear  lest  some  evil  should  happen  to  the  state  too 
great  for  it  to  hear."  18. "Do  not  hy  any  means  snppoaef 
Pericles,"  rejoined  Socrates,  "that  the  Athenians  are  thus 
disordered  with  an  incurable  depravity.  Do  you  not  see  how 
orderly  they  are  in  their  n^val  proceedings^  how  precisely 
they  obey  the  presidents  in  the  gymnastic  games,  and  how,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  choruses,  they  submit  to  the  directions 
of  their  teachers  in  a  way  inferior  to  none?"  19.  "This  is 
indeed  surprising,"  said  Pericles,  "that  men  of  that  class' 
should  obey  those  who  are  set  over  them,  and  that  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  who  ar^  thought  to  excel  the  ordinary 
citizens  in  worth  and  valor,  should  be  the  least  obedient  of 
all  the  people."  20.  "The  council  of  the  Areopagus,  too," 
said  Socrates,  "  is  it  not  composed  of  men  of  approved  char- 
acter ?" '  "  Undoubtedly^^  replied  Pericles.  "  And  do  you 
Icnow  of  any  judges  who  decide  causes,  and  conduct  all  thefr 
business  with  more  exact  conformity  to  the  laws,  or  with 
more  honor  and  justice  ?"  "  I  find  no  &ult  with  them,"  said 
Pericles.  "We  must  not,  therefore,  despair,"  said  Socrates, 
"  as  if  we  thought  that  the  Athenians  are  not  inclined  to  be 
lovers  of  order."  21.  "  Yet  in  military  affairs,"  observed  Peri- 
cles, "  in  which  it  is  most  requisite  to  act  with  prudence,  and 
order,  and  obedience,  they  pay  no  regard  to  such  duties." 
"It  maybe  so,"  returned  Socrates,"  for  perhaps  in  military 
affairs  men  who  are  greatly  deficient  in  knowledge  have  the 
command  of  them.  Do  you  not  observe  that  of  harp-players, 
choristers,  dancers,  wrestlers,  or  pancratiasts,  no  one  ventures 
to  assume  the  direction  who  has  not  the  requisite  knowledge 
for  it,  but  that  all  who  take  the  lead  in  such  matters  are  able 
to  show  from  whom  they  learned  the  arts  in  which  they  are 
masters ;  whereas  the  most  of  our  generals  undertake  to  com- 
mand without  previous  study.*  22. 1  do  not,  however,  imagine 
you  to  be  one  of  that  sort ;  for  I  am  sensible  that  you  can  tell 
when  you  began  to  learn  generalship  not  less  c^tainly  than 

1  Tot)f  TOLovTovc.^  Such  men  as  the  sailors,  rowers,  and  kirLddrai,  who 
were  either  slaves,  or  of  the  lower  order  of  the  citizens.    Kuhner. 

s  ^edoKifiaofiivuv,']  Those  who  had  discharged  their  duties  as  magis- 
trates with  integrity  and  honor,  and,  on  giving  in  their  accounts  at  the 
end  of  their  term  of  office,  had  been  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the 
people.     Schneider, 

^  A  sunilar  complaint  is  made  by  Marius  of  the  Boman  eenefBh  in 
Sail.  Jug.  86. 
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when  you  began  to  learn  wrestling.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  you 
hsLve  learned,  and  keep  •  in  mind,  many  of  your  father's  prin- 
ciples- of  warfare,  and  that  you  have  collected  many  others 
jBrom  eveiy  quarter  whence  it  was  possible  to  acquire  any 
thing  that  would  add  to  your  skill  as  a  commander.  23.  I 
haye  no  doubt  that  you  take  great  care  that  you  may  not  un- 
awares be  ignorant  of  any  thing  conducive  to  generalship, 
and  that,  if  you  haye  ever  found  yourself  deficieift  in  any 
Bucli  matters,  you  have  applied  to  persons  experienced  in  them, 
sparing  neither  presents  nor  ci^lities,  that  you  might  learn 
from  Qiem  what  you  did  not  know,  and  might  render  them 
efficient  helpers  to  you."  24.  ^^You  make  me  well  aware, 
Socrates,"  said  Pericles,  "that  you  do  not  say  this  from  a 
belief  that  I  have  diligently  attended  to  these  matters,  but  from 
a  wish  to  convince  me  that  he  who  would  be  a  general  must 
attend  to  all  such  studies ;  and  I  indeed  agree  with  you  in  that 
opinion." 

25,.*"  Have  you  considered  this  also,  Pericles,"  asked  So- 
crates, "  that  on  the  frontier  of  our  territories  lie  great  moim- 
tains,^  extending  down  to  Boeotia,  through  which  there  lead 
into  our  coimtry  narrow  and  precipitous  defiled ;  and  that  our 
country  is  girded  by  strong  mountains,'  as  it  lies  in  the  midst 
of  them  ?"  "  Certainly,"  said  he.  26.  "  Have  you  heard, 
too,  that  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians,  who  occupy  extremely 
strong  positions  in  the  country  of  the  Great  King,'  and  who 
are  hghtly  armed,  are  able  to  make  descents  on  the  king's 
territory,  and  do  it  great  damage,  while  they  themselves  pre- 
serve their  liberty  ?"  "  This,  too,  I  have  heard,"  said  Pericles. 
27.  "  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  Athenians,"  said  Socrates, 
"if  equipped  with  light  %rms  while  they  are  of  an  age  for 
activity,  and  occupying  the  mountains  that  fence  our  country, 
might  do  great  mischief  to  our  enemies,  and  form  a  strong  bid- 
wark  for  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  V^  "  I  think,  Socrates," 
said  he,  "  that  all  these  arrangements  would  be  useful."  28. 
"  If  these  plans,  then,"  concluded  Socrates,  "  appear  satisfactory 
to  you,  endeavor,  my  excellent  friend,  to  act  upon  them ;  for 

'  The  frontier  of  Attica  was  defended  by  the  mountains  Githieron, 
Cerastes,  and  others.     Schneider, 

s  Fames,  Brilessus,  Hymettus,  Laiirium.  Schneider.  Also  Lycabettos, 
Pentelionm,  Coiydalus.    Berbst 

3  ^e  king  of  Persia.  See,  respecting  the  Pisidians,  Anab.  iii.  2.  23 ) 
i  1.  11. 
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irlmtaoeTer  of  them  you  cany  into  execatioii,  it  'will  be  an 
honor  to  joaiself  and  an  advantage  to  the  state ;  and  if  jou 
fiul  in  the  attempt  for  want  of  power,  you  will  nether  injue 
the  state  nor  diagraoe  yoanel£" 


CHAPTER  VL 


Boeratas,  by  bis  nsoal  process  of  mteirogatioii^  leida  GImaoon,  a  joaog  mail 
who  was  extravagantly  deeiroos  of  a  post  in  the  govemment^  to  ooufess 
that  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  neoeesary  for  the  oflloe  to 
which  he  aspired.  He  then  shows  th^  unless  a  mler  has  aeqiiii«d  an 
exact  Imowledge  of  state  aflEurs,  he  can  do  no  good  to  his  country  or  cred- 
it to  himself. 

1.  When  Glancon,*  the  son  of  Ariston,  attempted  to  har- 
langae  the  people,  from  a  desire,  though  he  was  nbt  yet 
twenty  years  of  age,*  to  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  no  one  of  his  relatiyes,  or  oth^  friends,  conld  prevent 
him  from  getting  himself  dragged  down  from  the  tribunal, 
and  making  himself  riJiculoiis;  but  Socrates,  who  had  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  him  on  account  of  Gharmides*  tho 
son  of  Glaucon^  as  well  as  on  account  of  Plato,^  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  him,  by  his  sole*  dissuasion,  to  relinquish  his 
purpose.  2.  Meeting  him  by  chance,  he  first  stopped  him  by 
addressing  him  as  follows,  that  he  might  be  willing  to  listen 
to  him :  ^^  Glaucon,"  said  he,  ^  have  you  formed  an  intention 

)  This  Glanoon  was  the  brother  of -Plato  the  philosopher.  See 
Gobet,  Proflopogr.  Xen.  p.  66.  On  the  other  Glaucon,  see  ill.  t.  1. 
Kuhner. 

s  Young  men  at  Athens  were  allowed  to  assume  the  right  of  citisena; 
and  take  pAit  in  the  government,  on  attaining  their  twenty-second  yean 
Sauppe,    See  Schoemann  de  Oomit  Athen.  p.  76^  105. 

3  He  is  mentioned  iii  *l.  1. 

4  The  philosopher,  of  whom  Gellius  (xiv.  13)  denies  that  any  mention 
is  made  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon.  But  Muretus  has  referred  to  this 
passage  for  a  refhtation  of  GreUius,  Yar.  Lect  v.  14.  ScinMider.  This 
question  about  the  supposed  enmity  between  Plato  and  Xenopbon  is 
learnedly  and  acutely  considered  by  Boeckh  in  his  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, dobet,  too,  in  his  Prosopogr.  Xen.  p.  28,  thinks  that  the  belief  of 
their  rivalry  rests  on  no  good  foundation,  and  ought  to  be 

Kuh/MT, 
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to  govern  the  state  for  us?"      "I  have,   Socrates,*'  replied 
Glaucon.      "By  Jupiter,**  rejoined  Socrates,   "it  is  an  hon- 
orable office,  if  any  other  among  men  be  so ;  for  it  is  certain 
that,  if  you  attain  your  object,  you  will  be  able  yourself  to 
secure  whatever  you  may  desire,  and  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
benefit  your  friends ;  you  will  raise  your  Other's  house,  and 
increase  the  power  of  your  country ;  you  will  be  celebrated, 
first  of  all  in    your    own   city,   and    afterward    throughout 
Greece,  and  perhaps  also,  Uke  Themistocles,  among  the  Bar- 
barians  and,  wherever  you  may  be,  you  will  be  an  object  of 
general  admiration.*'      3.   Glaucon,  hearing  this,  was  highly 
elated,   and    cheerfully  staid  to  listen.      Socrates  next  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  "  But  it  is  plain,  Glaucon,  that  if  you  wish  to  be 
honored,  you  must  benefit  the  state."     "  Certainly,"  answered 
Glaucon.     "  Then,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,**  ssdd  Socrates, 
^  do  not  hide  from  us  how  you  intend  to  act,  but  inform  us 
with  what  proceeding  you  will  begin  to  benefit  the  state?" 
4.  But  as  Glaucon  was  silent,  as  if  just  considering  how  he 
should  begin,  Socrates,  said,  "As,  if  you  wished  to  aggran- 
dize the  &mily  of  a  friend,  you  would  endeavor  to  male  it 
richer,  tell  me  whether  you  will  in  like  manner  also  endeav- 
or to  make  the   state  richer?"     "Assuredly,"  said  he.     6. 
"  Would  it  then  be  richer,  if  its  revenues  were  increased  ?" 
"  That  is  at  least  probable,**  said  Glaucon.    "  Tell  me  then," 
proceed  Socrates,   "from  what  the    revenues   of   the    state 
arise,  and  what  is  their  amount;    for  you  have   doubtless 
considered,  in  order  that  if  any  of  them  Ml  short,  you  may 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  that  if  any  of  them  &il,  you  may 
procure  fresh  supplies.**     "These  matters,   by  Jupiter,**   re- 
plied Glaucon,  "I  have  not  considered.**     6.  "Well  then," 
said  Socrates,  "if  you  have  omitted  to  consider  this  point, 
tell  me  at  least  the   annual  expenditure  of  the  state ;   for 
you  undoubtedly  mean  to  retrench  whatever  is  superfluous  in 
it."     "  Indeed,**  replied  Glaucon,  "  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
turn  my  attention  to  that  subject.**     "We  will  therefore,** 
said  Socrates,  '^ut  off  making  our  state  richer  for  the  pres- 
ent;  for  how  is  it  possible  for  him  who  is  ignorant  of  its 
expenditure  and  its  income  to  manage  those  matters?"     7. 
"  But,  Socrates,'*  observed  Glaucon,  "  it  is  possible  to  enrich 
.  the  state  at  the  expense  of  our  enemies.*'     "  Extrem€ly  possi- 
ble indeed,"  replied  Socrates,  "if we  be  stronger  than  they; 

19* 
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but  if  we  be  weaker,  we  may  lose  all  that  we  have.'*     "  "What 
yon  say  is  true,"  said  Glaucon.     8.  ^  Accordingly,''  said  Soc- 
rates,  ''he  who  deliberates  with  whom  he  shall  go  to  war, 
onght  to  know  the  force  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  the 
enemy,  so  that,  if  that  of  his  own  country  be  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  he  may  advise  it  to  enter  upon  the  war,  bat,  if 
inferior,  may  persuade  it  to  be  cautious  of  doing  so."     *^  You 
say  rightly,"  said  Olaucon.     9.   ''In  the  first  place,   then," 
proceeded  Socrates,  "tell  us  the  strength  of  the  country  by 
land   and    sea,   and  next  that  of   the   enemy."     '^But,   by 
Jupiter,"  exclaimed  Glaucon,    "I  should  not  be  able  to  tdl 
Tou  on  the  moment,  and  at  a  word."    "  Well,  then,  if  you 
have  it  written  down,"  said  Socrates,  "  bring  it,  for  I  should 
be  extremely  glad  to  hear  what  it  is."     "  But  to  say  the  truth," 
replied  Olaucon,  "  I  have  not  yet  written  it  down."     10.  **  We 
will  therefore  put  off  considering  about  war  for  the  present," 
said  Socrates,  "  for  it  is  very  likely  that,  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  those  subjects,  and  as  you  are  just  commencing 
your  administration,  you  have  not  yet  examined  into  them.   But 
to  the  defense  of  the  country,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  have 
directed  your  attention,  and  that  you  know  how  many  gar- 
risons are  in  advantageous  positions,  and  how  many  not  so^ 
what  number  of  men  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  tbem,  and 
what  number  would  be  insufficient,  and  that  you  will  advise 
your  countrymen  to  make  the  garrisons  in  advantageous  posi- 
tions stronger,  and  to  remove  the  useless  ones."      11.  "By 
Jove,"  repbed  Glaucon,  "  I  shall  reconunend  them  to  remove 
them  all,  as  they  keep  g^ard  so  negligently,  that  the  pr<^rty 
is  secretly  carried  off  out  of  the  country."     "  Yet,  if  we  re- 
move the  garrisons,"  said  Socrates,  "do  you  not  think  that 
liberty  will  be  given  to  any  body  that  pleases  to  pillage  f 
But,"  added  he,  "have  you  gone  personally,  and  examined 
as  to  this  &ct,  or  how  do  you  know  that  the  garrisons  conduct 
themselves  with   such  negligence?"      "I  form    my  conjec- 
tures," said  he.     "Well  then,"  inquired  Socrates,  "shall  we 
settle  about  these  matters  also,  when  we  no  longer  rest  upon 
conjecture,  but  have  obtained  certain  knowledge?"     " Perhaps 
thaV'  said'Glaucon,  "  will  h^  the  better  course."     12.  "To  the 
silver  mines,  however,"  continued  Socrates,  "  I  know  that  you 
have  not  gone,  so  as  to  have  the  metins  of  telling  us  why  a 
smaller  revenue  is  derived  from  them  than  came  in  some  tune 
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ago."  '^  I  have  not  gone  thither,"  said  he.  '^  Indeed  the  place," 
said  Socrates,  ^  is  said  to  be  unhealthy,  so  that,  when  it  is  neces* 
aary  to  bring  it  under  consideration,  this  will  be  a  suffident 
excuse  for  you."  **  You  jest  with  me," *  said  Glaucon.  13.  "I 
am  sure,  however,"  proceeded  Socrates, '  ^  that  you  have  not 
neglected  to  consider,  but  have  calculated,  how  long  the  corn, 
which  is  produced  in  the  country,  will  suffice  to  maintain  the 
city,  and  how  much  it  requires  for  the  year,  in  order  that  the 
city  may  not  suffer  from  scarcity'  unknown  to  you,  but  that, 
from  your  own  knowledge,  you  may  be  able,  by  giving  your 
advice  concerning  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  support  the  city, 
and  preserve  it."  "  You  propose  a  vast  field  for  me,"  observed 
Glaucon,  ^if  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  attend  to  such 
subjects."  14.  "Nevertheless,"  proceeded  Socrates,  "a  man 
can  not  order  hyt  house  properly,  unless  he  ascertains  all  that 
it  requires,  and  takes  care  to  supply  it  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessaiy ;  but  since  the  city  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
houses,  and  since  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  so  many  at  once, 
how  is  it  that  you  have  not  tried  to  aid  one  first  of  all,  sup- 
pose that  of  your  uncle,'  for  it  stands  in  need  of  help  ?  K 
you  be  able  to  assist  that  one,  you  may  proceed  to  assist  more ; 
but  if  you  be  unable  to  benefit  one,  how  will  you  be  able  to 
benefit  many  ?  Just  as  it  is  plain  that,  if  a  man  can  not  carry 
the  weight  of  a  talent,  he  need  not  attempt  to  carry  a  greater 
weight"  15.  "  But  I  would  improve  my  uncle's  house,"  said 
'Glaucon,  "if  he  would  but  be  persuaded  by  me."  "And 
then,"  resumed  Socrates,  "  when  you  can  not  persuade  your 
ancle,  do  you  expect  to  make  all  the  Athenians,  together  with 
vour  unde,  yield  to  your  arguments  ?  16.  Take  care,  Glaucon, 
iest^  while  you  are  eager  to  acquire  glory,  you  meet  with  the 
reverse  of  it.  Do  you  not  see  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  person 
to  speak  o^  or  undertake,  what  he  does  not  understand? 
Contemplate,  among  other  men,  such  as  you  know  to  be  char- 
acters tnat  plainly  talk  of,  and  attempt  to  do,  what  they  do 

^  XKUTTTOfiai.']  "  I  am  jested  with."  This  is  the  reading^  of  five  manu- 
scripts; one  gives  oKeilfOfiai,  which  has  been  adopted  bjEmesti,  Schnei- 
der, and  several  other  editors. 

*  'Iva  fi^  TovTo  ye  Xa^y  oi  wore  ^  iroXtc  Me^c  yevoftevij.l  That  is 
xard  toUto.  One  manuscript  exhibits  tovtov,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  most  editors.  But  Zeune  refers  to  Cvrop.  ii  2. 1,  and  vi.  3. 1,  for  :the 
examples  of  similar  accusatives  with  Me^. 

•  Charmides.    SeeiiLY.  1.    JS^Omer. 
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not  know,  and  confiidbMr  whether  they  appear  to  you,  by  such 
conduct,  to  obtain  more  applause  or  censure,  whether  iJiey  seem 
to  be  more  admired  or  despised?  17.  Contemplate,  again, 
those  who  have  some  understanding  of  what  they  say  and  do^ 
and  you  will  find,  I  think,  in  all  transactions,  that  such  as  are 
praised  and  admired  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  most 
knowledge,  and  that  those  who  incur  censure  and  neglect  are 
among  those  that  have  least.  18.  If  therefore  you  desire  to 
gain  esteem  and  reputation  in  your  country,  endeavor  to  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  what  you  wish  to  do  ;  for  i^ 
when  you  excel  others  in  this  qualification,  you  proceed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  state,  I  shall  not  wonder  if  you  veiy 
easily  obtain  what  you  desire." 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Soontes  exhorts  ClutrmideB,  a  man  of  ability,  and  acquainted  with  pablio 
affiiin,  to  take  part  ki  the  goyemment,  that  he  mi^  not  be  ohazged  witii 
indolence,  sect.  1-4.  As  Charmides  distmstB  his  abilities  for  publio 
speaiking,-  Socrates  encourages  him  by  various  observations,  5-9. 

1.  Obserying  that  Charmides,'  the  son  of  Glaucon,*  a  man 
of  worth,  and  of  far  more  ability  than  those  who  then  ruled 
the  state,  hesitated  to  address  the  people,  or  to  take  part  in 
the  government  of  the  city,  he  said  to  him,  ^  Tell  me,  Cluuv 
inides,  if  any  man,  who  was  able  to  win  the  crown  in  the 
public  games,'  and,  by  that  means,  to  gain  honor  for  himself^ 
and  make  his  birth-place  more  celebrated  in  Greece,  should 
nevertheless  refiise  to  become  a  combatant,  what  sort  of  per- 
son would   you  consider  him  to  be?"     "I  should  certainly 

*  On  Charmides,  the  son  of  Qiaucon,  a  joong  man  of  great  beauty 
and  modesty,  see  Stallbaum's  Prolegomena  to  Plato^s  Dialogue  named 
from  him ;  and  Gobet  in  Prosop.  p.  46.  Kiihners  The  reader  may  find 
more  about  hi  n  in  Xenophon's  Sjrmposium.  "  By  Plato,  in  his  Theagee^ 
1. 1  p.  128,  D^  he  is  called  6  ko^.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  leaders  at 
the  Pirseeus  in  the  war  with  Thrasybulas  against  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
in  which  he  .was  killed.  See  Perizon.  ad  ^lian.  Y.  H.  viii.  1." 
Siwrz,  ^ 

^  I'oOc  are^aviTo^  dydvac  viKuv."]  "  To  conquer  in  the  crowned  gaine%* 
the  games  in  which  a  crown  was  given  as  a  prize. 
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think  him  indolent  and  wanting  in  epirit,"  replied  Gharmides. 
2.  ''And  if  any  one  were  able,"  continued  Socrates,  *^hj  tak- 
ing part  in  public  affairs,  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
country,  and  thus  to  attain  honor  for  himself,  but  should  yet 
shrink  from  doing  so,  might  not  he  be  justly  regarded  as 
wanting  in  spirit?"  ''Perhaps  so,"  said  Oharmides;  "but 
why. do  you  ask  me  that  question?"  "Because,"  replied  Soc- 
rates, "  I  thiok  that  yoU  yourself^  though  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient ability,  yet  shrink  from  engaging  even  in  those  affiurs 
in  which  it  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  to  take  a  share."  3. 
"But  in  what  transaction  have  you  discovered  my  ability," 
said  Gharmides,  "that  you  bring  this  charge  against  me?" 
"  In  those  conferences,"  answered  Socs'ates,  "  in  which  you 
meet  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  government  of  the  state ; 
for  when  they  consult  you  on  any  point,  I  observe  that  you 
give  them  excellent  advice,  and  that,  when  they  are  in  any 
way  in  the  wrong,  you  ofier  judicious  objections."  4.  "  But 
it  is  not  the  same  thing,  Socrates,"  said  he,  "  to  converse  with 
people  in  private,  and  to  try^ne's  powers  at  a  public  assem- 
bly." "  Yet,"  said  Socrates,  "  he  tnat  is  able  to  count,  can 
count  with  no  less  exactness  before  a  multitude  than  alone, 
and  those  who  can  play  the  harp  best  in  solitude  are  also  the 
best  performers  on  it  in  company."  5.  "But  do  you  not 
see,"  said  Gharmides,  "that  bisushfulness  and  timidity  are 
naturally  inherent  in  n:iankind,  and  affect  us  &r  more  before 
a  multitude  than  in  private  conversations?"  "But  I  am 
prompt^  to  remind  you,"  answered  Socrates,  "that  while 
you  neither  feel  bashfulness  before  the  most  inteUigent;  nor 
timid  before  the  most  powerful,  it  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  foolish  and  weak  that  you  are  ashamed  to  speak.  6.  And 
is  it  the  fullers  among  them,  or  the  cobblers,  or  the  carpenters, 
or  the  coppeivsmiths,  or  the  ship-merchants,^  or  those  who 
barter  in  the  market,  and  meditate  what  they  may  bi^  for 
little  and  sell  for  more,  that  you  are  ashamed  to  address? 
For  it  is  of  all  such  characters  that  the  assembly  is  composed. 
7.  How  then  do  you  think  that  your  conduct  differs  from  that 
of  a  wrestler,  who,  being  superior  to  well-practiced  opponents, 
should  yet  fear  the  unpracticed  ?     For  is  not  this  the  case  with 

I  'E^cTTopovc.]  The  Ifiiropoi  were  merchants  wHo  traded  bj  sea,  and  are 
opposed  to  "those  who  barter  in  the  foram,'*  mantioQed  immediately 
afterward.    See  Sotmeider  ad  Cyrop.  iv.  5. 42.    JGihnsr, 
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foxij  that  though  jou  converse  st  your  ease'  inth  those  who 
have  attained  eminenoe  in  state  affairs,  and  of  whom  some  nn- 
deiralne  you^  and  though  you  are  &r  sapeiior  to  many  who 
make  it  tiieir  business  to  address  the  people,  you  yet  shrink 
from  nttering  your  sentiments  before  Inen  who  have  never 
thought  of  poUtieaL  affairs,  and  who  have  shown  no  disrespect 
for  your  talents,  irom  an  apprehension  that  you  may  be  laughed 
at!"  8.  ^  And  do  not  the  people  in  the  assembly,"  asked  Cfaar- 
mides,  ^  appear  to  you  often  to  laugh  at  those  who  speak  with 
great  judgment  V^  ^  Yes,"  said  Socrates,  ^'  and  so  do  the  other 
sort  of  people  ;^  and  therefore  I  wonder^  at  you,  that  you  so 
easily  silenoe  one  class  of  persons  when  they  do  so,  and  yet 
think  that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  deal  with  another  9  9.  Be 
not  ignorant  of  yourself^'  my  Mend,  and  do  not  commit  the 
y  error  which  the  majority  of  men  conmiit ;  for  most  persons, 
though  they  are  eager  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  others,  give  no 
thought  to  the  examination  of  their  own.  Do  not  yon,  then, 
neglect  this  duty,  but  strive  more  and  more  to  cultivate  your 
own  powers ;  and  do  not  be  regardless  of  the  affEurs  of  your 
country,  if  any  department  of  them  can  be  improved  by  your 
means ;  for,  if  they  are  in  a  good  condition,  not  only  the  rest 
of  your  countrymen,  but  your  own  friends  and  yourself  will 
'     reap  the  greatest  benefit 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

fioorates  meets  the  oapldonB  qneetion  of  AiistippiiB  abotit  goodness  and 

,    beauty  in  Buoh  a  manner  as  to  sliow  tihat  nothing  is  good  or  bad  in  itself 

*   but  only  with  reference  to  some  object,  sect.  1-3 :  and  that  nothing  is 

beautifhl  or  otherwise  in  itself,  but  that  the  beautiful  must  be  considered 

with  regard  to  the  useful,  4-7.    ^s  zemarks  on  buildings,  to  the  bsxd% 

effect,  8^10. 

1.  Whbk  Aristippus  attempted  to  confute  Socrates,  as  he 
himself  had    previously'  been    confuted    by  him,   Socrates, 

1  0/  SrepoiJ]  Meaning  those,  says  Kiihner,  with  whom  he  is  mention- 
ed as  discoursing  in  sect  3. 

3  Emesti  refers  to  a  passage  in  Cicero  ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  iii.  6,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  Xenophon  in  his  mind:  Oessaior  esse  noli; 
et  iHud  yvQf&i  aedordv  noU  poixvrt  ad  arrogainiUam  mi/Mundam  9oUlnm 
^Uetwm^  verUm  etiam  tU  bona  nostra  ndrimus, 

*  Book  ii  c  1. 
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wifthing  to  benefit  those  who  were  with  him,  gave  his  an- 
swers, not  like  those  whp  are  on  their  guard  lest  their  wolniB 
be-  perverted/  but  like  those  who  are  peisnaded  that  they 
ought'  above  all  things  to  do  what  is  right.  2.  What  Aristip- 
pus.  had  asked  him,  was,  'whether  he  knew  any  thing  good,' 
in  order  that  if  he  should  say  any  such  thing  as  Ibod,  or  drink, 
or  money,  or  health,  or  strength,  or-  courage,  he  might  prove 
that  it  was  sometimes  an  evil.  But  Socrates,  reflepting  that 
if  any  thing  troubles  us,  we  want  something  to  relieve  us 
^m  it,  replied,  as  it  seemed  best  to  do,'  ''Do  you  ask  me 
whether  I  know  any  thing  good  for  a  fever?"  3.  "  I  do  not." 
**  Any  thing  good  for  soreness  of  the  eyes?"  "No"  "JFor 
hunger?"  "No,  nor  for  hunger  either."  "Well  then,"  con- 
cluded Socrates, "  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  know  any  thing  good 
that  is  good  for  nothing,  I  neither  know  any  thing,  nor  wiali  to 
know." 

4.  Axistippus  again  asking  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  beau- 
tiful, he  replied,  " Many  things."  "Are  they  then,"  inquired 
Aristippus,  "all  like  each  other?"  "Some  of  them,"  an- 
swered Socrates,  "  are  as  unlike  one  another  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be."  "  How  then,"  said  he,  "  can  what  is  beau- 
tiful be  unlike  what  is  beautiful?"  "Because,  assuredly," 
replied  Socrates,  "one  man,  who  is  beautifully  formed  for 
wrestling,  is  unlike  another  who  is  beautifully  formed  for 
running;  and  a  shield,  which  is  beautifully  formed  for  de- 
fense, is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  a  dart,  which  is  beautifully 
formed  for  being  forcibly  and  swiftly  hurled."  6.  "  You  an- 
swer me,"  said'  Aristippus,  "in  the  same  manner  as  when  I 
asked  you  whether  you  knew  any  thing  good."  "  And  do  you 
imagine,"  said  Socrates,  "  that  the  go^  is  one  thing,  and  the 
beautiful  another  ?     Do  you  not  know  that  with  reference  to 

*  1  Not  being  at  all  afraid  lest  he  should  give  any  answer  which  might, 
fiom  some  ambigoity  in  it,  be  wrested  to  mean,  apparently,  what  he  did 
not  intend,  or  of  which  his  adversary  might  take  advantage  to  entrap 
him.  See  Aristot.  Pol.  i  2.  17.  Schneider  and  Kiihner  acquiesce  in 
this  sense  of  the  word  ina^^Xdrreiv, 

8  With  the  word  irpdrretv  in  the  text  the  word  ietv  seems  to  be 
wanting.  « 

3  ^A.irejcpivaro.Gknrep  koI  iroielv  KpariaTov,']  It  is  well  known  that  the 
word  ttoielv^  like  the  Latin /ocere,  and  the  German  thiun^  is  often  made  to 
do  duty  for  another  verb.  See  Passow's  Gr.  Lex.  v.  9roc«iv,  and  my  note 
on  Cia  Tu8&  Quast  iy.  14.  31.    Kuhgyer, 
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the  same  objects  all  things  are  both  beautiful  and  good  9  Y ir- 
tne,  for  instanoe,  is  not  good  with  regard  to  some  things  and 
beautiful  inth  regard  to  others ;  and  persons,  in  the  same 
way,  are  called  b^utifid  and  good  with  reference  to  the  asme 
objects ;  and  human  bodies,  too,  with  reference  to  the  same 
objects,  appear  beautiful  and  good;  and  in  like  manner  all 
other  things,  whatever  men  use,  are  considered  beautiful  and 
good  with  reference  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  service- 
able." 6.  ^^Can  a  dung^basket^  then,"  said  Aristippns,  ''be 
a  beautiful  thin^?"  ''Yes,  by  Jupiter,"  returned  Socrates, 
"and  a  golden  shield  may  be  an  ugly  thing,  if  the  one  be 
beautifully  formed  for  its  particular  uses,  and  the  other  ill 
formed 2"  7.  "Do  you  say  then,  that  the  same  things  may 
be  both  beautiful  and  ugly?"  "Yes,  undoubtedly,  and  also 
that  they  may  be  good  and  bad ;  for  oftentimes  what  is  good 
for  hunger  is  bad  for  fever,  and  what  is  good  for  a  fever  is 
bad  for  hunger ;  oftentimes  what  is  beautiAil  in  regard  to  run- 
ning is  the  reverse  in  regard  to  wrestling,  and  what  is  beauti- 
tul  in  regard  to  wrestling  is  the  reverse  in  regard  to  running ; 
for  whatever  is  good  is  also  beautiful,  in  regard  to  purposes 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  and  whatever  is  bad  is  the  re- 
verse of  beautiful,  in  regard  to  purposes  for  which  it  is  ill 
adapted." 

8.  When  Socrates  said,  too,  that  the  same  houses  that  were 
beautiful  were  also  useful,  he  appeared  to  me  to  instruct  us 
what  sort  of  houses  we  ought  to  build.  He  reasoned  on  the 
subject  thus,  "  Should  not  he,  who  purposes  to  have  a  house 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  contrive  •  that  it  may  be  most  pleasant, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  to  live  in  T  9.  This  being 
admitted,  he  said  "  Is  it  not  then  pleasant  to  have  it  cool  in 
smnmer,  and  wann  in  winter?"  When  his  hearers  had  as- 
sented to  this,  he  said,  "  In  houses,  then,  that  look  to  the 
south,  does  not  the  sun,  in  the  vdnter,  shine  into  the  porticoes, 
while,  in  the  summer,  it  passes  over  our  heads,  and  above  the 
roo^  and  casts  a  shade?  If  it  is  well,  therefore,  that  houses 
should  thus  be  made,^  ought  we  not  to  build  the  parts  toward 
the  south  higher,  that  the  sun  in  winter  may  not  be  shut  out, 
and  the  pai;)a  toward  the  north  lower,  that  the  cold  winds  may 
not  fell  violently  on  them?'      10.  To  sum  up  the  matter 

I  That  ia,  80  as  to  be  oool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

t  Of  this  passage  no  BatiBfactoiy  explanation  has  yet  been  giyan. 
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briefly,  that  would  be  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  beautiful 
residence,  in  which  the  owner,  at  all  seasons,  would  find  the 
most  satisfactory  retreat,  and  deposit  what  belongs  to  him  with 
the  greatest  safety.'' 

Paintings,  and  colored  decorations  of  the  walls,^  deprive  us, 
he  thought,  of  more  pleasure  than  they  give. 

The  most  suitable  ground  for  temples  and  altars,^  he  said, 

Eluhner  contents  himself  with  adducing,  without  any  remark,  the  com- 
ment of  Lange :  "  As  far  as  the  summer  is  concerned,  the  position  of  a 
house  (in  Greece)  need  not  be  considered,  whether  it  looks  to  the  south 
or  any  other  quarter  of  the  heaven ;  for  it  must  he  shady  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  when,  indeed,  the  sun  sends  down  its  rays  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  makes  a  shade  in  whatever  position  the  house  may 
be.  (Umhrosa  tamen  sit  fervidissimo  anni  tempore,  sole  nimirum  radios 
sues  rectis  lineis  deorsum  mittente,  et  in  quovis  domils  situ  umhram 
efficiente).  In  building  a  house  (in  G-reece),  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  thought  only  for  the  winter,  that  at  that  season  of  the  year  the 
house  may  be  as  warm  as  possible.  To  effect  this  object,  let  one  row 
of  buildings  (una  domorum  series)  face  the  south,  and  the  other  the 
north,  in  such  a  way,  that  those  looking  toward  the  south  may  be  higher 
than  those  looking  in  the  opposite  direction ;  for  thus  the  higher  will 
enjoy  the  sun  in  winter,  and  the  lower«  &cing  the  north,  will  be  defend- 
ed from  the  winds  blowing  from  that  quarter."  (The  part  near  urribrosa 
tamen  sU  aeevfa  to  be  defective,  or  incorrect  in  some  way).  But  to  me 
the  text  seems  capable  of  explanation  only  on  the  supposition  that 
Socrates  is  speaking  with  reference  to  the  porticoes  or  colonnades 
merely,  as  we  can  easily  conceive  why  he  should  recommend  porticoes 
toward  the  south  to  be  made  high,  in  order  to  admit  the  sun  in  winter 
(the  summer  sun,  as  Lange  remarks,  being  pot  at  all  regarded),  and 
those  toward  the  north  to  be  made  low,  in  order  to  exclude,  in  some 
degree,  the  keen  north  winds.  Thus  Columella,  R.  B.  i.  6.  2,  says, 
AmbulaHones  meridiano  cequinoctiali  svibjectcB  sinty  ut  hieme  plurimv/m  solis 
et  CBstaie  minimum  reeipiant ;  a  passage  which  Schneider  says  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  this  of  Xenophon ;  but  it  might  not  be  very  difficult 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

1  UoiKi^iat.]  Ralph  Bochet,  cited  by  G.  Hermann  in  Opusc.  vol.  v. 
p.  221,  thinks  that  by  iroiKtXiai  are  to  be  understood  those  colored 
ornaments  on  walls  which  are  called  irouciXfiaro  by  Xenophon,  (Econ. 
ix.  2,  and  by  Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  298,  A.  Kuhner:  who  gives  the 
following  reason  for  the  disapprobation  which  Socrates  expresses 
of  them :  **  That  those  ornaments  might  not  be  injured  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  parts  of  the  house  in  which  they  were,  were  so 
constructed  as  not  to  &oe  the  sun ;  and  thus  the  inmates,  in  winter, 
were  deprived  of  the  heat  of  thB  sun  (tali  modo  homines  hibemo  tem- 
pore solui  calore  privabantur),  and  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  from  the 
north." 

s  Altars  and  temples,  and  especially  temples,  were  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  within  which  was  an  area,  the  view  across  which  was  intercepted 
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was  such  as  was  most  open  to  view,  and  least  trodden  by  the 

Imhlic ;    lor  that  it  was  pleasant  for  people  to  pray  as  they 
ooked  on  them,  and  pleasant  to  approach  ^em  in  purity.^ 


^  CSEAPTER  IX. 

▼ariooB  definitionfl  of /oriUudejjn'udmee  and  iemperanMf  madMu^  envy. 
idUnete,  eommandf  MMtinesa,  given  by  Socrates.  Ibrti^ude  is  not  equal 
in  all  men ;  it  ma^  oe  increased  bv  exercise,  sect.  1-3.  Prudence  and 
temperance  not  distinct  from  each  otner,  4.  Jnstioe)  as  well  as  other  -vir^ 
tnes,  is  wisdom,  6.  The  opposite  to  pmdenoe  is  tnad^^eae:  ignoranoe  dis- 
tinct from  madness,  6,  7.  £nvy  is  uneasiness  of  mind  at  the  oontempla- 
tion  of  the  happiness  of  others,  8.  Idleneee  is  forbeaianoe  from  luefrd 
occupation,  9.  Oommand  is  exercised,  not  br  those  who  bear  the  name, 
merely,  of  kings  and  rulers,  but  by  tnose  who  know  how  to  command, 
10-18.  The  Dest  object  of  human  life  is  toad  toeU ;  the  difTerence  be- 
tween acting  toeU  ima  acting /ortunately,  14, 15. 

1.  Being  asked,  again,  whether  Fortittide  was  a  quality 
acquired  by  education,  or  bestowed  by  nature,  "  I  think,"  said 
he,  "'  that  as  one  body  is  by  nature  stronger  for  enduring  toil 
than  another  body,  so   one  mind  may  be  by  fature  more 
courageous  in  meeting  dangers  than  another  mind ;  for  I  see  * 
that  men  who  are  brought  up  under  the  same  laws  and  insd- . 
tutions  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  courage.     2.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  every  natural  disposition  may  be  im- 
proved, as  to  fortitude,  by  training  and  exercise;   for  it  is 
evident  that  the  Scythians  and  Thracians  would  not  dare  to 
take  bucklers  and  spears  and  fight  with  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Laceddemonians  would  not  like  to 
fight  the  Thracians  with   small  shields  and  javelins,  or  the 
Scythians  with  bows.     3.   In  other  things,  also,  I  see  that 

by  a  thick  grove  or  some  considerable  number  of  trees.  Of  these  ob- 
structions to  the  view,  Socrates  disapproves,  wishing  the  site  of  the 
temple  to  be  ifi^ttveardTrij  fully  open  to  the  sight,  as  if  the  worshiperB 
woidd  then  fancy  that  they  saw  as  it  were  the  deity  before  them,  and 
would  suppose  that  their  prayers  would  thus  be  better  received  by  him. 
Weieke,  Others  suppose  that  Socrates  merely  wished  that  temples  and 
altars  should  be  built  on  high  grounds ;  an  opinion  which  is  equally 
defensible.    Kuhner. 

'  That  is,  as  Schutz  suggests,  that  Ihey  might  not  have  to  go  through 
a  crowd,  in  which  they  might  encounter  polluted  penons,  and  be  defiled 
by  them. 
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men  differ  equally  from  one  another  by  nature,  and  make  great 
improvements  by  practice ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it 
concerns  all,  as  well  the  naturally  ingenious  as  the  naturally 
dull,  to  learn  and  study  those  arts  in  which  they  desire  to  be- 
come worthy  of  commendation." 

4.  Prudence  and  Temperance^  he  did  not  distinguish  ;  for  he 
deemed  that  he  who  knew  what  was  honorable  and  good,  and 
how  to  practice  it,  and  who  knew  what  was  dishonorable,  and 
how  to  avoid  it,  was  both  prudent  and  temperate.  Being  also 
asked  whether  he  thought  that  those  who  knew  what  they 
ought  to  do,  but  did  the  contrary,  were  prudent  and  temperate, 
he  replied,  "  No  more  than  I  think  the  [openly]  imprudent 
and  intemperate  to  be  so  ;^  for  I  consider  that  all  [prudent  and 
temperate]  persons  choose  from  what  is  possible  what  they 
judge  for  their  interest,  and  do  it ;  and  I  therefofe  deem  those 
who  do  not  act  [thus]  judiciously  to  be  neither  prudent  nor 
temperate.'' 

5.  He  said,  too,  that  justice,  and  every  other  virtue,  was  [a 
part  of]  prudence,  for  that  every  thing  just,  and  every  thing  done 
agreeably  to  virtue,  was  honorable  and  good ;  that  those  who 
could  discern  those  things,  would  never  prefer  any  thing  else 
to  them ;  thia,t  those  who  could  not  discern  them,  would  never 
be  able  to  do  them,  but  would  even  go  wrong  if  they  at- 
tempted to  do  them ;  and  that  the  prudent,  accordingly,  did 
what  was  honorable  and  good,  but  that  the  imprudent  could 
not  do  it,  but  went  wrong  even  if  they  attempted  to  do  it ;  and 
that  since,  therefore,  all  just  actions,  and  alU  actions  that  are 
honorable  and  good,  are  done  in  agreement  with  virtue,  it  is 
manifest  that  justice,  and  every  other  virtue,  is  [comprehended 
in]  prudence. 

6.  The  opposite  to  prudence,  he  said,  was  Madness  ;'  he  did 

• 

'  Tio^iav  KcU  ani^poavvjjv  oi  6i6pi^ev.']  'L(Ml>icty  wisdom  or  pradence,  is, 
as  Kiihner  remaiks,  right  judgment  about  what  ought  to  be  done; 
ao^poavvri  is  temperance,  self-control,  or  self-regulation,  in  actmg.  The 
word  oo^ia  is  usedin  another  sense  in  iv.  6.  7.  "  This  subject,  in  con- 
formity with  the  opiioion  of  Sociates,  is  discussed  in  Plato's  Gharmides, 
ubi  pariter  tem^percmltkt  seienHa  contineri  demonstratur."  See  Stallbaum 
on  that  Dialogue,  p.  81,  seqq.    Kiihner. 

*  li,  qui  Bciunt  quidem  bcma,  sed  contraria  fiusiunt,  nihilo  magis  sapi- 
entes  et  temperantes  sunt  qvAm  ii  qui  sunt  insipientes  et  intemperantes. 
Kuhner,  The  words  in  brackets  are  supplied  as  being  necessary  to  the 
tiaoslatlon. 

>  Movio,  madnflflg  or  insanity,  is^  aMQrding  to  the  definition  of  Soo- 
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ro  "^  i^ni^rasK  t  niiiw^if  aad  to  ikneTaDii  beiiave  dufc  he 
':aiMr  ^raa£  le  viid  ooc  iohiip;  bs-  oowmiimPBd  to  b&  asaBBidnii^ 
.*ijjflMT  H>mefm«r  aa  iiiiiMw^  The  nmititmtev  he  ohuHrwady 
>io  'IOC  scr  'hak  those  ore  mad  wbo  mke  TMntitrii  in.  ^■■■■Mv" 
.ic  Nvoioh  EBBes  neofiie  ace  ignofiBt.  hak  oail  tbooe  onlj^  mad 
^vbl>  aiBfee  inifinfeBs  ul  cafiuB  mdi  whiek  mw^  peepie  ane  ae- 
«|BHiBBM. :  r.  tor  if  a  TBaa.  aiHNiAd  think  himrm]f  a»  tnU.  an  to 
diODii  vphjm  .^MDit  diRiaiEh-  the  g^dam  in.  tiB»  oiir  ^*Rii^  <3p  ao 
ji  :a  cir  to  .iih  up  honnH,.  or 


chat  IS  [UmniT  imppanhLe  to  ail  muu  the^^  sa^liBil  he  is  mad ; 
(Ml  thoae  who  make  mwntfapH  in.  soHiiL  mittgirH  are  nofe  tfam^Kt 
by  ch»  maknade  to  be  mad;  bat  jno^  as  tfasrcsll  ^afcrong' 
iittiBrp^  -  loTeiT  so  du»T  oail  *"  rreat  Jiaoider  of  inteUeet^  ^ima^ 


a- 


d.  L^oaaidefliiGr  whai  .^inny  ^na^  be  deeided  it  to  be  a  eeF- 
taan  naeaaiaem^  iu>t  such  as  taaae^  bowev«;  at  the  iH  aoeoes 
oi  aremtsv  oor  aach  m  is  telt  ac  the  gioed  aneeesB  of  oneBdes* 
bat  diti^e  onlv.  he  «kL  weie  ^wran  who  ime  ammved  at  die 
j^oad  aacces  of  thi^  tTWffwfek  Wbsa.  some  e^neand  siif- 
pria^  diat  any  one  who  had  a  dimflT  ^ae&i^  for  anodfter 
shoold  reel  nneawr  at  liia  s^oed  &rtanft»  he  r^mnded  dieai.  that 
oianj  are  so  disposed  tsowari  others  as  to  be  infiapabie  <^ 
B^ertdncr  them  if  cher  ae  nnfiirtjunatey  but  wonkL  refieve 
di«m  in  ill  &>itaiie,  thon^  duy  aie  nDfiaenr  at  ^basr  good  fiaar- 
fane.  This  libeliiig;  he  said  conld  never  arise  in  the  bseaat  €£ 
a  aenaible  man*  hat  that  the  fiieiiBh.  w^re  comftantly  a&cted 
with  it* 

d.  Cooaid^ing'  what  Jfflmnf  waa^  he  amd  that  he  fiiamd 

vste&  the  coatrsuy  to  wisdom  or  prudence,  mMuu  TtfaHnawa  jg^  thore- 
Ibre,  igrnorance  of  the  virtues  of  justice,  tempeamice,  and  fiirtitude;  iEir 
prodeace  is  manifested  in  tiis  imowiedge  of  these  ^girtaen.  Bot  tiie 
SOoKft  and  tendatioB,  as  it  w«e»  of  pradaKe»  is  the  knowhdge  of 
6ne^s  se^  He,  therefore,  tiuit  k  daatKCite  of  this  knowiadgs  of  his- 
m\f  is  bordering^  on  madnesa.  The  mnltitndfr,  hawevei;  ib  aai^  fike 
Socrates,  eonsider  ignonnee  of  ▼irtoe ^  be  "^^  ".  hot  app^ tiisft 
term  only  to  gross  ignorance  or  nuscondoct  widt  regard  toother  mattprs 
KuTmer, 

"  AristMe  is  praised  fcr  naanag  Fortstode  first  of  the  cardinal  TirtaBa. 
as  that  withont  which  no  other  Tirtne  can  steadOj  be  pcactioed ;  hm  he 
mighty  with  eqnal  {yropnet/,  hare  placed  Plmdenoe  and  Jssftiee  befian  i^ 
i^noe,  wUhota  Prudence  Fortitude  i$  mad;  whhont  Jnatioe^  it  ii  ans- 
Mtnftnm.''    Johimtm,  Life  ef  Pcgpe. 


gonwdifng;  but  be  sEDd  tfaac  ail  such,  petsons  were  iiile«  for  it 
ipisK  in.  tiisr  vowvr  to  t^  Mid.  'io  wonaedxxns^  betfier  z  he  oheerved 
t&afc  ft  mflR  was  lUTcidle.  bowsvei:.  in  ponn^  ftnm  abeaEreiB> 
plfj^BMsit  t»  ft  wmscL  but  tbac  if  be  cEti  so.  be.  as  be  [p^^e- 
▼xooriv  I  oaii  ocmpscoiu  aete«£  in.  tbat  iKstffset  «ii9iiikIt. 

10.  .Kmffw  and  Commtrndert^  be  ssd.  veie  nat  dUMe  who 
b#*id  acv^tfeci  mevdj,  nr  rbo«e  <*fe<!t»d  by  tbe  mnLctiarie^  cr 
tbixK  who  z^ioftd  msOifstJrT  b^  loc  or  tboee  iriio  attanied  it 
br  irioieat^  or  *ieiv^  but  thriee  who  knew  biTW  to  eoimnani. 
IL  For  wben  wme  rnhnktrA  that  it  was  tbe  part  of  a  efw^ 
iiwnwfpr  t»  eiqrAxL  wbaft  another  sbonid  doL  ani  die  poit  of  binr 
who  wm  «xmmaBuiefL  to  ober.  be  ^Mw«d  that  in  ft  sbip  tibe 
akillffil  man  » tbe  ff^wnasmier,  aod  tbat  tbe  owner  and  aul  tbe 
other  yto^  in  tbe  ^irp  were  obedient  to  tbe  man  of  knowl- 
cdj^  ;  that^  in  aencninxre^  tiMxe  who  had  hsxms^  in  skkMSSy 
tfaoae  who  were  HL  in  bodilj  cauemB«»  thoae  who  praetiiced 
them,  and  indeed  aH  ocher  peo^^  who  had  anr  basraesB  ie» 
mma^  easK,  pisatmaiSlj  torii  the  managemenl  of  it  if  ther 
tiMMg^  that  tbej- vndmtood  it,  bnt  if  not^  that  ther  were  nol 
otAj  nsAj  to  obej  men  of  hnowiedgo  who  were  preeeut^  hot 
evenaent  kfrwmh.  as  were  absent,  in  oiderthat^  br  jieldiiig^to 
their  diieedoaa,  thej  might  do  what  was  pn^wr.  In  ^woning^ 
too,  he  pointed  ont  that  women  commanded  men,  as  the  one 
knew  how  io  nin,  and  the  other  did  not  know.  12.  Bnl  if 
any'  one  lemaited  in  reply  to  these  obeerratioiiB^  thni  a  ^rrant 
IS  at  Hbertj  not  to  obej  jodidoos  ftdnsnsy  he  woold  saj,  ^  And 
how  is  he  at  hbertj-  not  to  obey,  when  a  penahr  hangs  otm' 
him  that  does  not  obey  a  wise  monitor?  for  in  whatevw  afiir 
if  penon  does  not  obej  a  prudent  adviser,  he  will  donbtless  err, 
and,  hj  emng^  will  incur  a  penalty."  13.  If  anj  one  also 
obeerred  that  a  trrant  might  put  to  death  a  wise  counselor, 
**  And  do  yen  think,"  he  would  saj,  ^that  he  who  puts  to 
death  the  best  of  his  allies  will  go  unpnniahed,  or  that  he  will 
be  exposed  only  to  casual  punishment!    Whether  do  you  sup- 

ri  that  a  man  who  acts  thus  would  live  in  safety,  or  would 
likely,  rather,  by  such  conduct,  to  bring  immediate  de- 
struction on  himself  f 

14.  When  some  one  asked  him  what  object  of  study  he 
thought  best  for  a  man,  he  replied,  **  good  conduct"  When 
be  asked  him  again  whether  be  thought  ""  good  fortune"  ftk 
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not,  however,  regard  ignorance  as  madness ;  though  for  a  man 
to  be  ignorant  of  himself,  and  to  fancy  and  beheve  that  he 
knew  what  he  did  not  know,  he  considered  to  be  something 
closely  bordering  on  madness.  The  midtitude,  he  observed, 
do  not  say  that  those  are  mad  who  make  mistakes  in  matters 
of  which  most  people  are  ignorant^  but  call  those  only  mad 
who  make  mistakes  in  afSairs  with  which  most  people  are  ac- 
quainted ;  7.  for  if  a'  man  should  think  himself  so  tall  as  to 
stoop  when  going  through  the  gates  in  the  city  wall,  or  so 
strong  as  to  try  to  lift  up  houses,  or  attempt  any  thing  else 
that  is  plainly  impossible  to  all  men^  they  say  that  he  is  mad ; 
but  those  who  make  mistakes  in  small  matters  are  not  thought 
by  the  multitude  to  be  mad ;  but  just  as  they  call  ^  strong 
desire"  "  love,"  so  they  call  "  great  disorder  of  intellect"  "mad- 
ness." • 

8.  Considering  what  Mivy  was,  he  decided  it  to  be  a  cer- 
tain uneasiness,  not  such  as  arises,  however,  at  the  ill  success 
of  friends,  nor  such  as  is  felt  at  the  good  success  of  enemies, 
but  thoee  only,  he  said,  were  envious  who  were  annoyed  at  the 
good  success  of  their  friends.  When  some  expressed  sur- 
prise that  any  one  who  had  a  friendly  feeling  for  another 
should  feel  uneasy  at  his  good  fortune,  he  reminded  them  that 
many  are  so  disposed  toward  others  as  to  be  incapable  of 
neglecting  them  if  they  are  unfortunate,  but  would  relieve 
them  in  ill  fortune,  though  they  are  uneasy  at  their  good  for- 
tune. This  feeling,  he  said,  could  never  arise  in  the  breast  of 
a  sensible  man,  Jput  that  the  foolish  were  constantly  affected 
with  it. 

9.  Considering  what  Idleness  was,  he  said  that  he  found 

rates,  the  contrary  to  wisdom  or  prudence,  tro^t a.  Madness  is,  there- 
fore, ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  for 

•  prudence  is  manifested  in  the  knowledge  of  these  virtues.  But  the 
source  and  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  prudence,  is  the  knowledge  of 
one's  self  He,  therefore,  that  is  destitute  of  this  knowledge  of  him- 
self is  hordering  on  madnesa  The  multitude,  however,  do  not,  like 
Socrates,  consider  ignorance  of  virtue  Jx>  be  madness,  but  apply  that 
term  only  to  gross  ignorance  or  misconduct  with  regard  to  other  matters. 
Kuhiier, 

*'  Arist^lle  is  praised  for  naming  Fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
as  that  without  which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be  practiced ;  but  he 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed  Prudence  and  Justice  before  it^ 

^  since,  withotU  Prudence  Fortitude  is  mad;  without  Justice,  it  is  mis- 
ohievoua"    «/bAiMOfi,  L^  of  Pope. 
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most  men  did  something ;  for  that  dice-players  and  buffoons  did 
something ;  but  he  said  that  all  such  persons  were  idle,  for  it 
was  in  their  power  to  go  and  do  something  better ;  he  observed 
that  a  man  was  not  idle,  however,  in  passing  from  a  better  em- 
ployment to  a  worse,  but  that,  if  he  did  so,  he,  as  he  [p^-e- 
viously]  had  occupation,  acted  in  that  respect  viciously. 

10.  Kings  and  Commomders^  he  said,  were  net  those  who 
held  scepters  merely,  or  those  elected  by  the  multitude,  or 
those  who  gained  authority  by  lot^  or  those  who  attained  it 
by  violence  or  deceit,  but  those  who  knew  how  to  command. 
11.  For  when  some  admitted  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  com- 
mander to  enjoin  what  another  should  do,  and  the  part  of  him 
who  was  commanded,  to  obey,  he  showed  that  in  a  ship  the 
skillful  man  is  the  commander,  and  that  the  owner  and  all  the 
other  people  in  the  ship  were  obedient  to  the  man  of  knowl- 
edge ;  that,  in  agriculture,  those  who  had  farms,  in  sickness, 
those  who  were  ill,  in  bodily  exercises,  those  who  practiced 
them,  and  indeed  all  other  people,  who  had  any  business  re- 
Quiring  care,  personally  took  the  management  of  it  if  they 
tnought  that  they  understood  it,  but  if  not,  that  they  were  not 
only  ready  to  obey  men  of  knowledge  who  were  present,  but 
even  sent  for  such  as  were  absent,  in  order  that,  by  yielding  to 
their  directions,  they  might  do  what  was  proper.  In  spinning, 
too,  he  pointed  out  that  women  commanded  men,  as  the  one 
knew  how  to  spin,  and  the  other  did  not  know.  12.  But  if 
any  one  remarked  in  reply  to  these  observations,  that  a  tyrant 
is  at  liberty  not  to  obey  judicious  advisers,  he  would  say,  "  And 
how  is  he  at  liberty  not  to  obey,  when  a  penalty  hangs  over 
him  that  does  not  obey  a  wise  monitor  ?  for  in  whatever  affair 
{^person  does  not  obey  a  prudent  adviser,  he  will  doubtless  err, 
and,  by  erring,  will  incur  a  penalty."  13.  If  any  one  also 
observed  that  a  tyrant  might  put  to  death  a  wise  counselor,  * 
"  And  do  you  think,"  he  would  say,  "  that  he  who  puts  to 
death  the  best  of  his  allies  will  go  unpunished,  or  that  he  will 
be  exposed  only  to  casual  punishment  ?  Whether  do  you  sup- 
pose that  a  man  who  acts  thus  would  live  in  safety,  or  would 
be  likely,  rather,  by  such  conduct,  to  bring  immediate  de- 
struction on  himself?" 

14.  When  some  one  asked  him  what  object  of  study  he 
thought  best  for  a  man,  he  replied,  "  good  conduct."  When 
he  asked  him  again  whether  he  thought  "  good  fortune"  ^  ^ 
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object  of  study,  he  answered,  ^ '  Fortane'  and  *  Conduct'  I  think 
entbely  opposed ;  for,  for  a  person  to  light  on  any  thing  that  he 
wants  without  seeking  it,  I  consider  to  be  *  good  fortune,'  hut 
to  achieve  any  thing  successfully  by  learning  and  study,  I  regard 
as  '  good  conduct ;'  and  those  who  nuike  this  their  object  of 
study  appear  to  me  to  do  well.'' 

15.  The  best  men,  and  those  most  beloved  by  the  gods,  he 
observed,  were  those  who,  in  agriculture,  performed  their  agri- 
cultural duties  well,  those  who,  in  medicine,  performed  their 
medical  duties  well,  those  who,  in  political  offices,  performed 
their  pubhc  duties  well;  but  he  who  did  nothing  well,  he 
said,  was  neither  useful  for  any  purpose,  nor  acceptable  to  the 
gods. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SoorateB  was  deairons  to  benefit  artisans  by  disoooramg  with  them  on  the 
principles  of  their  several  arts.  Of  painting,  sect.  1.  Of  repreeentinff 
perfect  beanty^  2.  Of  expressing  the  aflfeotionB  of  the  mind,  Ml».  Of 
statoaiy,  6-8.    In  what  the  ezoellenoe  of  a  oorselet  oonaiflts,  9-15. 

1.  Whenever  he  conversed  with  auy  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  arts  or  trades,  and  who  wrought  at  them  for  gain, 
he  proved  of  service  to  them.  Visiting  Parrhasius^  the  painter 
one  day,  and  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  he  said, 
^  Pray,  Parrhasius,  is  not  painting  the  representation  of  viei^ 
ble  objects?  At  least  you  represent  substances,  iTni»j>fing 
them  by  means  of  color,  whether  they  be  concave,  or  convec,- 
dark  or  light,  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  fresh  or  old.^ 
^What  you  say  is  true,"  said  Parrhasius.  2.  "And  when 
you  would  represent  beautiful  figures,  do  you,  since  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  one  person  with  every  part  perfect,  select,  oat  of 
many,  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  each,  and  thus  represent 
figures  beautiful  in  every  part  ?"  "•  We  do  so,"  said  he.  3. 
**And  do  you  also,  said  Socrates,  "give    imitations  of  the 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  celebrated  painter,  when  Socrates 
held  this  conversation  with  him,  was  then  young,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  Olymp.  xcv.  1,  that  he  acquired  a  great 
name  in  his  art    Kuhnm; 
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dlBpoBition  of  the  mind,  as  it*  may  be  most  persaasiye,  most 
agreeable,  most  friendly,  most  full  of  regret,  or  most  amiable  ? 
Or  is  this  mimitable  ?"  "  How  can  that  be  imitated,  Socrates," 
said  he,  "  which  has  neither  proportion,  nor  color,  nor  any 
of  the  qualities  which  you  just  now  mentioned,  and  is  not 
even  a  visible  object  ?"  *  4.  "  Is  it  not  often  observible  in  a 
man  that  he  regards  others  with  a  friendly  or  unfriendly 
look  ?"  "  I  think  so,"  said  he.  "  Is  this  then  possible  to  be 
copied  in  the  eyes?"  "Assuredly"  And  at  the  good  or 
ill  fortune  of  people's  friends,  do  thoso  who  are  affected  at  it, 
and  those  who  are  not,  appear  to  you  to  have  the  same  sort  of 
look?"  "No,  indeed;  for  they  look  cheerful  at  their  good, 
and  sad  at  their  evil,  fortune."  "  Is  it  possible,  then,  to 
imitate  these  looks?"  "Unquestionably."  5.  "Surely,  also, 
nobleness  and  generosity  of  disposition,  meanness  and  illiber- 
aUty,  modesty  and  intelligence,  insolence  and  stupidity,  show 
themselves  both  in  the  looks,  and  gesture  of  men,  whether 
they  stand  or  move."  "  What  you  say  is  just"  "  Can  these 
peculiarities  be  imitated'?"  "Certainly."  "Whether,  then," 
said  Socrates,  "  do  you  think  that  people  look  with  more  pleas- 
ure on  painitings  in  ^  which  beauti&l,  and  good,  and  lovely 
characters  are  exhibited,  or  those  in  which  the  deformed,  and 
evil,  and  detestable  are  represented  ?"  "  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  indeed,  Socrates,"  replied  Parrhasius.' 

6.  Groing  once,  too,  into  the  workshop  of  Cleito,'  the  statu- 
ary, and  beginning  to  converse  with  him,  he  said, "  I  see  and 
understand,  Cleito,  that  you  make  figures  of  various  kinds, 
runners  and  wrestlers,  pugilists  and  pancratiasts,  but  how  do 
you  put  into  your  statues  that  which  most  wins  the  minds  of 
the  beholders  through  the  eye,  the  life-like  appearance  ?"  7. 
As  Cleito  hesitated,  and  did  not  immediately  answer,  Soc- 
rates proceeded  to  ask, ."  Do  you  make  your  statues  appear 
more  life-like  by  assimilating  your  work  to  the  figures  of  the 
living?"  "Certainly,"  said  he.  "Do  you  not  then  make 
your  figures  appear  more  like  reality,  and  more  striking,  by 

'  Oparov.]  Not  an  object  which  you  can  represent  by  its  shape,  as  a 
tree,  or  a  house. 

'  The  admonition  which  Socrates  wished  to  convey  to  Parrhasius, 
was,  as  Schneider  thinks,  that  he  should  exercise  his  pencilin  represent- 
ing rather  what  was  &ir  and  lovely  than  what  was  deformed  and  re* 
piSsive. 

'  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.    Kiihner, 
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imitatiiig  the  parts  of  ihe  body,  that  are  drawn  np  or  drawn 
down,  compressed  or  spread  out,  stretched  or  relaxed,  by  the 
gesture  ?"  "  Undoubtedly,"  said  Cleito.  "  And  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  passions  of  men  engaged  in  any  act,  does  it 
not  excite  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  spectators  ?"  '*  It  is  nat- 
ural, at  least,  that  it  should  be  so,"  said  he.  ^  Must  you  not, 
then,  copy  the  menacing  looks  of  combatants  ?  And  must  yon 
not  imitate  the  countenance  of  conquerors,  as  they  look  joyful  ? " 
*' Assuredly,"  said  he.  ^A  statuary,  therefore,"  concluded 
Socrates,  *'must  express  the  workings  of  the  mind  by  the 
form." 

9.  Entering  the  shop  of  Pistias,'  a  corselet-maker,  and  Pis- 
tias  haviog  shown  him  some  well-made  corselets,  Socrates  ob- 
served, ''  By  Juno,  Pistias,  this  is  an  excellent  invention,  that 
the  corselete  should  cover'  those  parts  of  a  man's  body  that  need 
protection,  and  yet  should  not  hinder  him  from  using  his 
hands.  10.  But  tell  me,  Pistias,"  he  added,  '^why  do  you 
sell  your  corselets  at  a  higher  price  than  other  makers,  though 
you  neither  make  them  stronger  nor  of  more  costly  materials  t" 
"  Because,  Socrates,  "  said  he,  "  I  make  them  better  propor- 
tioned." ^'And  do  you  make  this  proportion  appear  in  the 
measure  or  weight  of  your  corselets,  lliat  you  set  a  higher  price 
on  them?  For  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  make  them  aU 
equal  or  similar,  if  you  make  them  to  fit  different  persous." 
"  Indeed,"  replied  he,  "  I  do  make  them  to  fit,  for  there  would 
be  no  use  in  a  corselet  without  that  quality."  11.  **Are  not 
then,"  said  Socrates,  ^  the  bodies  of  some  men  well-propor- 
uoned,  and  those  of  others  ill  proportioned  9"  "^  Certainly," 
said  Pistias.  "How,  then,"  asked  Socrates,  '^do  you  make 
a  well  proportioned  corselet  fit  an  ill  proportioned  body  ?" 
'^As  I  make  it  fit,"  answered  Pistias;  "for  one  that  fits  is 
well  proportioned."  12.  "You  seem  to  me,"  saad  Socrates, 
'^to  speak  of  proportion  considered  not  independently,  but 
with  respect  to  the  wearer,  as  if  you  should  say  of  a 
shield,  or  a  cloak,  that  it  is  well  proportioned  to  him  whom  it 
suits ;  and  such  appears  to  be  the  case   with  regard  to  other 


1  He  seems  to  be  the  same  that  is  called  Uiorcn/  in  Attien»ii8|  iv.  20. 

s  T(f) -(TKeTrd^eiv  t6v  66paK{L]  "  In  that  the  corselet  should  cover," 

etc    Many  editions  have  rd^  with  whieh  must  be  understood  Sia, 
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things,  according  to  what  you  say.  13.  Bat,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  some  other  considerable  advantage  attendant  on  being 
made  to  fit."  "Tell  me,  Socrates,"  said  he,  "if  you  know 
any."  "  Those  corselets  which  fit,"  answered  Socrates,  "  are 
less  oppressive  by  their  weight,  than  those  which  do  not  fit, 
though  they  be  both  of  equal  weight ;  while  those  which  do  not 
fit,  are,  either  from  hanging  wholly  on  the  shoulders,  or  from 
pressing  heavily  on  some  other  part  of  the  body,  inconvenient 
and  uneasy;  but  those  which  fit,  ^  they  distribute  their 
weight  partly  over  the  collar-bone*  and  shoulder,  partly  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  partly  over  the  breast,  back, 
and  stomach,  appear  almost  like,  not  a  burden  to  be  borne, 
but  a  natural  appendage."  14.  "  You  have  hit  upon  the  very 
qtiality,"  said  Pistias,  "  for  which  I  consider  my  manufacture 
deserving  of  the  very  highest  price ;  some,  however,  prefer 
purchasing  ornamented  and  gilded  corselets."  "Yet  if  on 
this  account,"  said  Socrates,  "they  purchase  such  as  do 
not  fit,  they  appear  to  me  to  purchase  an  omamtoted  and 
gilded  annoyance.  But,"  added  he,  "  since  the  body  does  not 
continue  always  in  the  same  •lysitfbn,  but  is  at  one  time  bent, 
and  at  another  straight,  hoTj  C&n  a  corselet,  which  is  exactly 
fitted  to  it,  suit  it  ?"  "  It  can  not  by  any  mewis,"  said  Pistias. 
"You  mean,  therefore,"  said  Socrates,  "that^'it  is  not  those 
which  are  exactly  fitted  to  the  body  that  suit,  but  those  that 
do  not  gall  in  the  wearing."  "  You  sav  what  is  clearly  the 
case,  Socrates,"  replied  he,  "and  exactly  comprehend  thA 
inatter." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  visit  of  SocrateB  to  Theodota,  and  liis  disoonrse  with  her,  sect.  1-9. 
He  tells  her  that  true  friends  are  not  acquired  withoat  the  manifestation 
of  kind  and  goodTeelinn,  9-12.  He  reminds  her  that  in  gnXifymg  the 
appetites  we  must  gnanTagainst  satiety,  18, 14.  His  jests  on  taking  leave 
of  her,  15-18. 

1.  Tberb  being  at  one  time  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  city, 
whose  name  was  Theodota,*  a  woman  ready  to  form  a  con- 

'  'Ttto  tuv  KXeiduVj  k.  t.  X."]  The  preposition  ^Trd  is  nsed  because  the 
idea  of  being  home  must  be  kept  in  the  mind.    Euhner. 
'  This  passage  is  cited  by  Athensns,  v.  p.  200,  F.  Theodota  was 
VOL.  I.  20 
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nection  with  any  one  that  made  advances  to  her,  and  somebody 
in  company  with  Socrates  making  mention  of  her,  and  saying 
that  her  beauty  was  beyond  description,  and  that  painters  went 
to  her  to  take  her  portrait,  to  whom  she  showed  as  much  of  her 
person  as  she  could  with  propriety,  "  We  ought  then  to  go  and 
see  her,"  remarked  Socrates,  "  for  it  is  not  possible  to  compre-, 
hend  by  hearing  that  which  surpasses  description."  "  You  can 
not  be  too  quick  in  following  me,  then,"  said  he  who  had  men- 
tioned her. 

2.  Going,  accordingly,  to  the  house  of  Theodota,  and  find- 
ing her  standing  to  a  painter,  they  contemplated  her  figure ; 
and  when  the  painter  had  left  off^  Socrates  said,  "  My  friends, 
whether  ought  we  to  feel  obliged  to  Theodota  for  having 
shown  us  her  beauty,  or  she  to  us  for  having  viewed  it  with 
admiration  ?  If  the  exhibition  be  rather  of  advantage  to  her 
ought  not  she  to  feel  grateftil  to  us,  or  if  the  sight  has  given 
rather  rnqre  pleasure  to  us,  ought  not  we  to  feel  grateful  to  her?" 
8.  Somebody  saying  that  he  spoke  reasonably,  he  added,  "  She, 
then,  for  the  present,  gains  praise  from  us,  and,  when  we  have 
spoken  of  her  to  others,  will  i^gsan  profit  in  addition ;  but  as 
for  us,  we  now  desire  to  embrace*  what  we  have  seen,  and  shall 
go  away  excited,  and  long  for  her  after  we  are  away  from  her ; 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  that  we  shall  be  her  adorers, 
and  that  she  will  Jbe  worshiped  as  our  mistress."  "  If  this  be 
the  case,  indeed,"  said  Theodota,  "  I  must  feel  gratitude  to  you 
for  coming  to  see  me." 

4.  Soon  after,  Socrates,  seeing  her  most  expensively  attired, 
and  her  mother  with  her  in  a  dress  and  adornment  above 
the  common,  with  several  handsome  female  attendants,  not 
unbecomingly  appareled,  and  her  house  richly  furnished  in 
other  respects,  said  to  her,  **  Tell  me,  Theodota,  have  you  an 
estate  ?"  "  Not  I,  indeed,"  replied  she.  "  But  perhaps  you 
have  a  house  that  brings  you  an  income  ^  ^  Nor  a  house 
either,"  said  she.  ''  Have  you  then  any  slaves  that  practice 
handicrafts?"*      "No,  nor  any  slaves."     "How  then,"  said 

afterward  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  and  covered  his  body  with  her 
garment  when  he  was  killed,  and  burned  it,  Athen.  ziiL  p.  574,  F. ; 
Com.  Nep.  Yit  Alcib.  Libanius  mentions  her  among  the  most  remark- 
able courtesans  of  Greece^  torn,  i  p.  582.  In  .^ian,  Y.  H.  ziiL  82, 
mention  is  made  of  Gallisto,  a  courtesan,  with  whom  Socrates  con- 
verged. Schneider, 
*  Xeiporixvat.']  These  were  slaves  trained  to  mechanical  occup*' 
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Socrates,  "  do  you  procure,  subsistence  ?"  "  If  any  one  be- 
comes my  Mend,"  she  replied,  "  and  is  willing  to  benefit  me, 
he  is  my  means  of  suliistence."  6.  "By  Juno,  Theodota^" 
rejoined  Socrates,  "  and  he  is  ah  excellent  acquisition  to  you ; 
and  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  flock  of  friends  than  of  sheep, 
ozen,  and  goats«  But,"  /idded  he,  "  do  you  leave  it  to  chance 
•whether  a  friend,  Hke  a  fly,  shall  wing  his  way  to  you,  or  do 
you  use  any  contrivance  to  attract  them  ?"  6.  "And  how," 
said  she,  "  can  I  find  a  contrivance  for  such  a  purpose  ?" 
"  Much  more  readily,"  said  he,  "  than  spiders  can ;  for  you 
know  how  Ihey  try  to  get  subsistence ;  they  weave  fine  nets, 
and  feed  upon  whatever  falls  into  them."  Y.  "And  do  you  ad- 
vise me,  too,"  said  she,  "  to  weave  a  net  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
"for  you  ought  not  to  think  that  you  will  catch  friends, 
the  most  vfHuable  prey  that  can  be  taken,  without  art.  Do 
you  not  see  how  many  arts  hunters  use  to  catch  hares,'  an 
animal  of  but  little  worth?  8.  As  the  hares  feed  in  .the  night, 
they  procure  dogs  for  hunting  by  night,  with  which  they 
ckaae  them ;  as  they  conceal  themselves  in  the  day,  they  pro- 
vide other  dogs,  which,  perceiving  by  the  smell  the  way  that 
they  have  gone  from  their  feeding  place  to  their  forms,  trace 
them  out ;  and  as  they  are  swift  of  foot,  so  as  soon '  to 
escape  from  view  by  running,  they  procure  also  other  dogs,  of 
great  speed,  that  they  may  be  caught  by  pursuit ;  and  because 
fiome  of  them  escape  even  from  these  dogs,  they  stretch  nets 
across  the  paths  by  which  they  flee,  that  they  may  fall  into 
them  and  be  entangled."  9.  "  By  what  art  of  tiiis  kind,  then," 
said  she,  "  can  I  catch  friends  F  "  li"  said  he,  "  instead  of 
a  dog,  you  got  somebody  to  track  and  discover  the  lovers  of 
beauty,  and  the  wealthy,  and  who,  when  he  has  found  them, 
will  contrive  to  drive  Ihem  into  your  nets."  "And  what  nets 
have  I  ?"  said  she.  10.  "  You  have  one  at  least,"  he  replied, 
"  and  one  that  closely  embraces  its  prey,  your  person ;  and  in 
it  you  have*  a  mind,  by  which  you  understand  how  you  may 
gratify  a  person  by  looking  at  him,  and  what  you  may  say  to 
cheer  him,  and  learn  that  you  ought  to  receive  with  transport 
him  who  shows  concern  for  you,  and  to  shut  out  him  who  is 
insolent,  to  attend  carefully  on  a  friend  when  he  is  ill,  to  re- 

tions,  the  owners  of  whom  derived  conaiderable  inoome  from  their 
labors. 
1  Oywp,  I  6.  40. 
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joice  greatly  with  him  when  he  has  succeeded  in  any  thing  hon- 
orahle,  and  to  cherish  affection  in  your  whole  soul  for  the  man 
who  sincerely  cares  for  you.  To  love  I  am  sure  that  you  know, 
not  only  tenderly,  but  with  true  kindness  of  heart ;  and  your 
friends  try  to  please  you,  I  know,  because  you  conciliate  them, 
not  with  words  merely,  but  by  youi;  behavior  toward  them." 
"  Indeed,"  replied  Theodota, "  I  use  none  of  these  schemes."  11. 
*^  Yet,"  said  Socrates,  ^*  it  is  of  great  importance  to  deal  with  a 
man  according  to  his  disposition,  and  with  judgment ;  for  by 
force  you  can  neither  gam  nor  keep  a  friend,  but  by  serving 
and  pleasing  him  the  animal^  is  easily  taken  and  attached  to 
you."     "  What  you  say  is  true,"  said  she. 

12.  "It  becomes  you,  therefore,"  proceeded  Socrates,  ^ in 
the  first  place,  to  request  of  your  lovers  only  such  &vors  as 
they  will  perform  with  least  cost  to  themselves ;  9ad  you  must 
then  make  a  return  by  obliging  them  in  a  similar  way;'  ibr 
thus  they  will  become  most  sincerely  attached  to  you,  and  will 
love  you  longest,  and  benefit  you  most  13.  But  you  will 
please  them  most  if  you  grant  them  fiivors  only  when  they 
solicit  them;  for  you  see  that  even  the  most  savory  meats, 
if  a  person  offer  them  to  another  before  he  has  an  appetite  for 
them,  appear  to  him  distasteful ;  and  in  the  satisfied  they  ex- 
cite even  loathing;  but  if  one  offers  food  to  another  after 
having  raised  an  appetite  in  him,  it  seems,  though  it  be  of  a 
very  ordinary  kind,  extremely  agreeable."  14.  "How  then 
can  I,"  said  sue,  "  excite  such  an  appetite  in  any  one  of  thoae 
that  visit  me  ?"  "  If,  when  they  are  satiated,"  said  he,  "you, 
in  the  first  place,  neither  offer  yourself  to  them,  nor  remind 
them  of  you,  until,  coming  to  an  end  of  their  satiety,  they 
again  feel  a  desire  for  you ;  and,  when  they  do  feel  such  de- 
sire, remind  them  of  your  fondness  by  the  most  modest  ad- 
dress, and  by  showing  yourself  willing  to  gratify  them,  hold- 
ing back  at  the  same  time,  imtil  they  are  filled  with  impatient 
longing ;  for  it  is  far  better  to  grant  the  same  favors  at  such 
a  time,  than  before  they  had  an  appetite  for  them."  15. 
"  Why  do  not  -you,  then,  Socrates,"  said  she,  "  become  my 
helper  in  securing  friends  ?"  "  I  will  indeed,"  said  he,  **  if 
you  can  persuade  me."     "And  how  then,"  said  she,  "  can  I 

^  Td  dijpiov.']  A  word  sttitable  to  tb»  iUnstratioxia  which  Socrates  had 
preyiouslj  given. 

*  That  IB,  as  freely  as  they  oblige  yon;  no!  at  the  least  poitible 
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persuade  you  f  "  You  yourself  will  seek  and  find  means  to 
do  so,  if  you  should  at  all  need  me."  "  Come  often  to  see  me, 
then,"  said  she.  16.  Then  Socrates,  joking  upon  his  own  easy 
life,  said,  ^*  But,  Theodota,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  find  leisure ; 
for  my  own  munerous  occupations,  pnvate  and  public,*  allow 
me  no  rest ;  and  I  have  friends'  also,  who  will  not  suffer  me 
to  leave  them  day  or  night,  learning  from  me  love-charms  and 
incantations."  17.  "Do  you  then  know  such  arts,  too,  Soc- 
rates?" said  Theodota.  "Through  what  other  influence  do* 
you  suppose  that  ApoUodorus'  here,  and  Antisthenes,*  never 
leave  me  ?  and  through  what  other  influence  do  you  suppose 
that  Cebes*  and  Simmias*  came  to  me  fi-om  Thebes?  Be 
assured,  that  such  efiects  were  not  produced  without  many 
love-charms,  incantations,  and  magic  wheels."'  18.  "Lend 
me,  then,  your  magic  wheel,"  said  she,  "  that  I  may  set  it  a 
going,'  first  of  all,  against  yourself."  "  But,  by  Jupiter,"  ex- 
claimed Socrates,  "  I  do  not  wish  that  I  should  be  drawn  to 
you,  but  that  you  should  come  to  me."  "  I  will  come  then," 
said  she,  "  only  take  care  to  let  me  in."  "  I  will  let  you  in," 
replied  he,  "if  another  more  acceptable  than  you  be  not 
within."  • 

*■  This  mention  of  public  employments  is  to  be  taken  as  a  joke^  as 
"Weiske  observes ;  for  Socrates  took  no  part  in  public  employments,  as  is 
stated  in  l  6.  15. 

'  ^iAac]  He  uses  the  feminine  gender  in  jest,  as  if  he  had  his  t^i^eu 
as  Theodota  had  her  <^iXoi, 

*  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates,  and  constant  attendant  on  him. 
ApoL  Soc  c.  28.     Gobet,  Prosopogr.  Xen.  p.  63. 

*  Founder  of  the  Cynics ;  he  passed  much  of  his  time  with  Socrates : 
Sympos.  iv  44 ;  Mem.  il  5.  1.  Both  these  men  appear  to  have  attended 
him  in  his  visit  to  Theodota. 

^  Mentioned  i.  2.  48. 

*  *\vyyuv,]  The  iv^  is  a  small  bird  that  builds  in  hollow  trees,  and 
feeds  on  msects ;  it  is  called  in  Latin  iorquiUa,  in  French  torcouj  in  Ger- 
man wendehalSj  and  in  English  vyry^neck^  from  the  incessant  motion  of 
its  head.  From  this  peculiarity  the  ancients  believed  that  it  had  some 
magic  power,  and  used  it  in  incantations.  They  used  to  tie  the  bird  to 
a  wheel  with  four  spokes,  which  they  whirled  round  rapidly,  chanting, 
at  the  same  time,  certain  charms.  Hence  the  wheel  itself  came  to  be 
called  ivy^.  See  Find.  P}i;h.  iv.  380 ;  -ffisch.  Pers.  993 ;  Theocr.  iL  17, 
Schneider, 

'  'EAicw.]  The  expression  iT-Keiv  liyya  inl  riva  was  a  common  one^ 
says  Schneider.  "  'Ehceiv  is  used  for  torqueref  in  speaking  of  the  magio 
wheeL  So  tortus  rhombua^  Ov.  Amor.  i.  8.  7 ;  and  retro  solvere  turbinoTn, 
Hor.  Ep.  xvii  7."    Siurz, 

*  Aptly  and  wittily  said;  for  the  excuse  of  the  iralpai  in  shutting 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

SoorateB  bIiowb  the  benefit  of  gymnastio  exercises,  as  well  on  the  health  of 
the  mind  as  on  that  of  the  Iwdy,  sect.  1-^.  The  advantages  of  health  and 
yigor,  5-8. 

1.  NoTiciNO  that  Epigenes,  one  of  his  followers,  was  both 
very  young  and  weak  in  body,  he  said  to  him,  "  How  very 
unlike  an  athlete*  you  are  in  frame,  Epigenes!"  "  I.am  not  an 
athlete,  Socrates,"  replied  he.  "  You  are  not  less  of  an  athr 
lete,"  rejoined  Socrates,  "than  those  who  are  going  to  con- 
tend at  the  Olympic  games.  Does  the  struggle  for  life  with 
the  enemy,  which  the  Athenians  will  demand  of  you  when 
circimistances  require,  seem  to  you  to  be  a  trifling  contest  ? 
2.  Yet,  in  the  dangers  of  war,  not  a  few,  through  weakness  of 
body,  either  lose  their  lives,  or  save  them  with  dishonor; 
many,  from  the  same  cause,  are  taken  alive,  and,  as  prisoners 
of  war,  endure  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  if  such  should  be 
their  ^te,  the  bitterest  slavery;  or,  falling  into  the  most 
grievous  hardships,  and  paying  for  their  ransom  sometimes 
more  than  they  possess,  pass  the  remainder  of  their  existence 
in  want  of  necessaries,  and  in  the  endurance  of  affliction  ;  and 
many,  too,  incur  in£uny,  being  thought  to  be  cowards  merely 
from  the  imbecility  of  their  bodily  frame.  3.  Do  you  think 
lightly  of  such  penalties  attached  to  weakness  of  body,  or  do 
you  expect  that  you  will  endure  such  calamities  with  ease  ?  I 
believe  that  what  he  must  bear  who  attends  to  the  health  of 
his  body,  is  far  lighter  and  more  pleasant  than  such  afflic- 
tions. Or  do  you  suppose  that  an  ill  condition  of  body  is 
more  salutary  and  advantageous  than  a  good  condition  ?  Or 
do  you  despise  the  benefits  secured  by  a  good  state  of  the 
body  ?  4.  Yet  the  lot  which  fedls  to  those  who  have  their 
bodies  in  good  condition  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
falls  to  those  who  have  them  in  ill  condition ;  for  those  who 
have  their  bodies  in  a  good  state  are  healthy  and  strong ;  and 

out  their  gallants  was  hdov  irepoc.    Ludan,  Dialog.  Meretr.  zii  p.  310 ; 
viii.  p.  300.     JUvhnJcen, 

*  *Qf  IdLiiTtKti^ — t6  (Tufia  ^x^iC'l  Qudm  non  cUhleHch  corpbre  amMuha 
68  f  'IdiuTTjCf  one  untrained  in  gymnastic  exercises,  waa  opposed  to 
daKVTf^c,  one  trained  in  them.    See  iii.  7.  7. 
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many,  from  being  possessed  of  this  advantage,  save  themselves 
with  honor  amid  the  stn^gles  of  war,  and  escape  every 
peril ;  many,  also,  asisst  their  friends  and  benefit  their  coun- 
try, and,  for  such  services,  are  thought  worthy  of  favor,  ac- 
quire great  glory,  and  attain  the  highest  dignities ;  and,  on 
these  accounts,  pass  the  rest  of  their  Bves  with  greater  pleas- 
ure and  honor,  and  bequeath  finer  fortunes*  to  their  chil- 
dren. 5.  Nor,  because  the  city  does  not  require  warlike 
exercises  publicly,'  ought  we,  on  that  account^  to  neglect 
them  privately,  but  rather  to  practice  them  the  more  ;*  for  be 
well  assured  that  neither  in  any  other  contest,  nor  in  any 
affair  whatever,  will  you  at  all  come  off  the  worse  because 
your  body  is  better  trained  than  that  of  other  men ;  since  the 
body  must  bear  its  part  in  whatever  men  do ;  and  in  all  the 
services  required  from  the  body,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  have  it  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  6.  for  even  in 
that  in  which  you  think  that  there  is  least  exercise*  for  the 
body,  namely,  thinking,  who  does  not  know  that  many  fail 
greatly  from  ill-health?  and  loss  of  memon^,  despondency, 
irritability,  and  madness,  often,  from  ill-heaith  of  body,  at- 
tack the  mind  with  such  force  as  to  drive  out  all  previous' 
knowledge.  7.  But  to  those  who  have  their  bodies  in  good 
condition,  there  is  the  utmost  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  no 
ijanger  of  suffering  any  such  calamity  from  weakness  of  con- 
stitution; while  it  is  likely,  rather,  that  a  healthy  state  of 
body  will  avail  to  produce  consequences  the  reverse  of  those 
which  result  from  an  imhealthy  state  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  to 
secure  consequences  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  stated,  what 
would  a  man  in  his  senses  not  undergo  ?  8.  It  is  disgraceful, 
too,  for  a  person  to  grow  old  in  self-neglect,  before  he  knows 
what  he  would  become  by  rendering  himself  well-formed  and 
vigorous  in  body ;  but  this  a  man  who  neglects  himself  can 
not  know ;  for  such  advantages  are  not  wont  to  come  spon- 
taneously. 

i  *A(^pfutc  elc  Tdv  piov,']  Supplies  or  incomes  for  living;  means  of 
life. 

s  Xenopbon,  in  recording  this  censure  on  the  Athenians,  intends 
tacitlj  to  praise  the  Lacedssmoniana  See  iil  5. 16.  Weiske.  There  were 
at  Athens,  says  Schneider,  as  in  other  states  of  Greece,  67rh)fiuxoif  men 
who  trained  others  in  the  exercise  of  arms ;  but  no  such  exercise  was 
publicly  required  by  law  as  at  Lacedflunon. 

»  Mjydh*  ^TTov.]  "  Not  leas." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

BeveiBl  brief  sayings  of  Soorates.  We  should  not  be  offended  at  rudeness  <^ 
manner  more  thui  at  personal  defects,  sect.  1.  Fasting  the  beat  remedy 
for  loadiiug  of  food,  2.  We  should  not  be  too'nice  as  to  food  or  drink,  8. 
He  that  punishes  his  slave,  should  consider  whether  he  himself  deserves 
like  pumshment,  4.  Admonitions  to  travelers,  5.  It  is  disgraceful  to  him 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  gymnasium  to  be  outdone  by  a  slave  in  endur^ 
ing  toil,  6. 

1.  A  PERSON  being  angry,  because,  on  saluting  another,  be  was 
fnot  saluted  in  return, "  It  is  an  odd  thing,"  said  Socrates  to  him, 

'*  that  if  you  had  met  a  man  ill-conditioned  in  body  you  would 
not  have  been  angry,  but  to  have  met  a  man  rudely  disposed  in 
mind  provokes  you." 

2.  Another  person  sapng  that  he  ate  without  pleasure, 
"Acumenus,"*  said  Socrates,  "prescribes  an  excellent  remedy 
for  that  disease,"  The  other  a^ng,  "  What  sort  of  remedy  P 
"  To  abstain  from  eating,"  said  Socrates ;  "  for  he  says  that, 
after  abstaining,  you  will  live  with  more  pleasure,  less  expense, 
and  better  health." 

3.  Another  sapng  thnt  the  water  which  he  had  tb  drink  at 
his  house  was  warm,  "When  you  wish  to  bathe  in  warm 
water,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  it  "will  be  ready  for  you."  "  Buft 
it  is  too  cold  to  bathe  in,"  said  the  other.  "Are  your 
sfcives,  then,"  asked  Socrates,  "inconvenienced  by  drinkinfj 
or  bathing  in  it  ?"  "  No,  by  Jupiter,"  replied  he  ;  "  for  I  have 
often  wondered  how  cheerfully  they  use  it  for  both  thoso 
purposes."  "  And  is  the  water  in  your  house,"  said  Socrates, 
"  or  that  in  the  temple  of  -^culapius,*  the  warmer  for  drink- 
ing ?"  "  That  at  the  temple  of  -^culapius,"  replied  he. 
"  And  which  is  the  colder  for  bathing  in,  that  at  your  house, 
or  that  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus  ?"  •  "  Hiat  in  the  temple 
of  Amphiaraus,"  said  he.     "Consider,  then,"  said   Socrates, 

'  A  physician  of  the  time  of  Socrates,  and  one  of  his  friends;  See 
Plato,  Phsedr.  p.  227,  A.,  p.  268,  A.  B. ;  Symp.  p.  1T6 ;  Cobet,  Proso- 
pogr.  Xen,  p.  50. 

^  At  Athens,  Pansanias,  Attic,  c.  21,  mentions  that  it  was  dtuate  in 
the  way  from  the  theater  to  the  Acropolis,  and  that  there  was  a  fount* 
ain  belonging  to  it;   but  says  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  wsteiL 

*  Between  Potniaa  and  Thebes. 
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^'  that  yqu  seem  to  be  harder  to  please  than  your  slaves  or  the 
sick." 

4.  Another  person  beating  his  attendant  severely,  Socrates 
asked  him  why  he  was  so  angry  at  the  slave.  "  Because,"  said 
he,  "he  is  very  gluttonous  and  very  stupid,  very  covetous  and 
very  idle."  "  And  have  you  ever  reflected,"  rejoined  Socrates, 
"  wnich  of  the  two  deserves  the  greater  number  of  stripes,  you 
or  your  slave  ?" 

5.  A  person  being  afraid  of  the  journey  to  Olympia, "  Why," 
said  Socrates  to  him,  "  do  you  fear  the  journey  ?  Do  you  not 
walk  about  at  home  almost  all  iday  ?  And,  if  you  set  out  thither, 
you  will  walk  and  dine,  walk  and  sup,  and  go  to  rest.  Do  you 
not  know  that  if  you  were  to  extend  in  a  straight  line  the  walks 
which  you  take  in  five  or  six  days,  you  would  easily  go  from 
Athens  to  Olympia  ?  But  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  start  a 
day  too  soon  than  a  day  too  late ;  for  to  be  obliged  to  extend 
your  days'  journeys  beyond  a  moderate  length  is  disagreeable ; 
but  to  spend  one  day  more  on  the  road  gives  great  ease; 
and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  start  than  to  hurry  on 
the  way." 

6.  Another  saying  that  he  was  utterly  wearied  with  a  long 
journey,  Socrates  asked  him  whether  he  carried  any  burden. 
"No,  by  Jupiter,"  said  he,  "I  did  not,  except  my  cloak." 
"  And  did  you  travel  alone,"  said  Socrates, "  or  did  an  attendant 
accompany  you  ?"  "  An  attendant  was  with  me."  "  Was  h^ 
empty-handed,  or  did  he  carry  any  thing  ?"  "  He  carried,  cer- 
tainly, the  bedding*  and  other  utensils."  "  And  how  did  he  ^t 
over  the  journey  V  "  He  appeared  to  me  to  come  off  better 
than  nayself  ?"  "  If  you,  then,  had  been  obliged  to  carry  his 
burden,  how  do  you  imagine  that  you  would  have  fared?" 
"  Very  ill,  by  Jupiter ;  or  rather,  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  carry  it  at  aU."  "  And  how  can  you  think  that  it  becomes 
a  man  trained  to  exercise  to  be  so  much  less  able  to  bear  fatigue 
than  a  slave  ?" 

>  Which  slaves  used  to  carry  in  a  bag.    See  note  on  Anab.  v.  4  13. 

20* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

lM>le-talk  of  Soorates  in  pnuse  of  frugality.  In  oontribntionB  to  fea&tB,  one 
guest  should  not  strive  to  soipass  another  in  the  qualitjr  or  quantity  of 
what  he  contributes,  sect.  1.  He  may  be  called  ofo^ytK^  JUahrsatery 
who  eats  flesh  alone,  or  with  very  little  bread,  %r4.  He  that  eats  of  many 
dishes  at  once  acts  foolishly  in  various  ways,  6,  6.  He  may  be  truly  saia 
eiux^tadai,  to  hanguet^  who  lives  on  plain  and  wholesome  food,  7. 

1.  When,  among  a  number  of  persons  who  had  met  together 
to  sup,  some  brought  little  meat,  and  others  a  great  quantify, 
Socrates  desired  the  attendant  either  to  set  the  smallest  dish  on 
the  table  for  common  participation,  or  to  distribute  a  portion 
of  it  to  each.  They,  accordingly,  who  had  brought  a  great 
deal,  were  ashamed  not  to  partake  of  what  was  put  on  table 
for  the  company  in  general,  and  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  put 
their  own  on  table  in  return.  They  therefore  offered  their  own 
dishes  for  the  participation  of  the  company ;  and  when  they 
had  no  greater  share  than  those  who  brought  but  little,  they 
ceased  to  buy  meat  at  great  cost. 

2.  Observing  one  of  those  at  table  with  him  taking  no 
bread,  but  eating  meat  by  itself  and  a  discussion  having 
arisen  at  the  same  time  about  names,  for  what  cause  any  par- 
ticular name  was  given,  "  Can  we  tell,"  said  Socrates,  **  for 
what  cause  a  man  should  be  called  6ipo(pdyog  V  For  every  body 
^ts  flesh  with  his  bread  when  he  has  it ;  but  I  do  not  sup- 
p)se  that  people  are  called  dtf/aqxiyot  on  that  account"  "I 
fihould  think  not,"  said  one  of  the  company.  3.  "  But,"  said 
Socrates,  "  if  a  person  should  eat  meat  by  itself,  without 
bread,  not  for  the  purpose  of  training,'  but  of  gratifying  his 
appetite,  whether  would  he  seem  to  be  an  dy/oqD(iyo5  or  not  I" 
"Scarcely  any  other  would  more  justly  seem  so,"  said  he. 
"And  he  that  eats  a  great  deal  of  meat  with  very  little 
bread,"  said  another,  of  the  company,  **  what  should  he  be 
called?"  "To  me,"  replied  Socrates,  "it  appears  that  he 
would  justly  be  called  d^o^wiyoff,  and  when  other  men  pray  to 

^  Fleahreater,  From  6^oVf  whatever  was  eaten  with  bread,  and  ^ayeZv^ 
to  eat 

*  'AoK^aeoc,']  A  word  used  to  denote  the  trainiing  of  the  athleftn. 
who  ate  a  gveat  deal  of  flesh  to  strengthen  them.    Soe  L  2.  4 ;  lii  1  9. 
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tlie  gods  for  abundance  of  com,  he  may  pray  for  abundance  of 
flesh."  4.  When  Socrates  said  this,  the  young  man,  thinking 
that  the  words  were  directed  at  him,  did  not  indeed  leave  off 
eating  meat,  but  took  some  bread  with  it.  Socrates,  observ- 
ing hira  do  so,  said,  "  Notice  this  young  man,  you  that  sit 
near  him,  whether  he  takes  bread  to  his  meat,  or  meat  to  his 
bread." 

6.  Seeing  another  of  the  company  taste  of  several  dishes 
with  the  same  piece  of  bread,  "  Can  any  cookery  be  more  ex- 
travagant," said  he, "  or  more  adapted  to  spoil  dishes,  than  that 
which  he  practices  who  eats  of  several  at  the  same  time,  putting 
all  manner  of  sauces  into  his  mouth  at  once  ?  For  as  he  mixes 
together  more  ingredients  than  the  cooks,  he  makes  what  he 
eats  more  expensive ;  and  as  he  mixes  what  they  forbear  to  mix 
as  being  incongruous,  he,  if  they  do  right,  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
renders  their  art  ineffectual.  6.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  ridiculous,"  he  added,  "  for  a  man  to  provide  himself  with 
cooks  of  the  greatest  skill,  and  then,  though  he  pretends  to  no 
knowledge  of  their  art,  to  undo  what  has  been  done  by  them  ? 
But  there  is  another  evil  attendant  on  him  who  is  accustomed 
to  eat  of  several  dishes  at  once ;  for,  if  he  has  not  several  sorts 
of  meat  before  him,  he  thinks  himself  stinted,  missing  the  vari- 
ety to  which  he  has  been  used.  But  he  who  is  accustomed  to 
make  one  piece  of  bread,  and  one  piece  of  meat,  go  together, 
will  be  able  to  partake  contentedly  of  one  dish  when  several  are 
just  at  hand." 

7.  He  observed  also  that  e^w/fitff^a*,  "  to  fare  well,"  *  was  in 
the  language  of  the  Athenians  called  ia&ieiv^  "  to  eat ;"  and 
that  the  e5,  "  well,"  was  added  to  denote  that  we  should  eat 
such  food  as  would  disorder  neither  mind  nor  body,  and  such 
as  would  not  be  diflScult  to  be  procured ;  so  that  he  applied 
a^X^la&ai.^  "  to  fare  w^ll,"  to  those  who  fared  temperately. 

*  E^o);^e6>,  quasi  eioxioj  from  d5  and  dxij,  support,  nourishment,  from 
ixci :  a  derivation  for  wMch  Kuhner  refers  to  Eustath.  ad  IL  il  p.  212. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SoeratoB  liked  the  society  of  young  men ;  how  he  jud£«d  of  them ;  his  de« 
sire  that  they  should  bo  well  edncated,  sect.  1, 2.  Tne  more  powerful  the 
mind  in  youth,  the  more  likely  it  is,  if  iU  trained,  to  run  into  vice,  8^  4. 
Happiness  does  not  depend  on  riches,  but  on  knowlec^e,  and  on  bein^ 
nseM  to  our  fellow-oreatures,  and  gaining  their  esteem,  5. 

1.  So  serviceable  was  Socrates  to  others,  in  every  kind  of 
transaction,  and  by  every  possible  means,  that  to  any  one  who 
leflects  on  his  usefulness  (even  though  ho  possess  but  moderate 
discernment),  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  was  of  greater  bene- 
fit than  to  associate  with  Socrates,  and  to  converse  with  him, 
on  any  occasion,  or  on  any  subject  whatever;  since  even 
the  remembrance  of  him,  when  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  bene- 
fits in  no  small  degree  those  who* are  accustomed  to  enjoy 
his  society,  and  heard  him  with  approbation ;  for  he  sought 
to  improve  his  associates  not  less  in  his  humorous  than  in^is 
serious  conversation.  2.  He  would  often  say  that  he  loved 
some  particular  person ;  but  he  was  evidently  enamored,  not 
of  those  formed  by  nature  to  be  beautiful,  but  of  tiiose 
naturally  inclined  to  virtue.  He  judged  of  the  goodness 
of  people's  abilities  from  their  quidcness  in  learning  the 
things  to  which  they  gave  their  attention,  from  theur  re- 
membrance of  what  they  learned,  and  from  their  desire  for 
all  those  branches  of  knowledge  by  means  of  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  mana^  a  family  or  an  estate  well,  and  to  govern  men 
and  their  afiiairs  with  success;  for  he  thought  that  such  charac- 
ters, when  instructed,  would  not  only  be  happy  themselves,  and 
regulate  their  own  families  judiciously,  but  would  be  able  to 
render  other  men,  and  other  communities  beside  their  own, 
happy.  3.  He  did  not  however  make  advand^s  to  all  in  the 
same  manner.  Those  who  thought  that  they  had  good  natural 
abilities,  but  despised  instruction,  he  endeavored  to  coik 
vince  that  mind^  which  show  most  natural  power  have  most 
need  of  education,  pointing  out  to  them  that  horses  of  the  best 
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breed,  which  are  highnspirited  and  obstinate,  become,  if  they 
are  broken  in  when  young,  most  useful  and  valuable,  but  u 
they  are  left;  unbroken,  remain  quite  unmanageable  and 
worthless ;  and  that  hounds  of  the  best  blood,  able  to  endure 
toil,  and  eager  to  attack  beasts,  prove,  if  they  are  well  trained, 
most  serviceable  for  the  chase,  and  every  way  excellent,  but, 
if  untrained,  are  useless,  rabid,  and  disobedient  4.  In  like 
manner,  he  showed  that  men  of  the  best  natural  endowments, 
possessed  of  the  greatest  strength  of  mind,  and  most  energetic 
m  executing  what  they  undertake,  became,  if  well  disciplined 
and  instructed  in  what  they  ought  to  do,  most  estimable  char- 
acters, and  most  beneficent  to  society  (as  they  then  per- 
formed most  numerous  and  important  services),  but  that,  if 
uninstructed,  and  left  in  ignorance,  they  proved  utterly  worth- 
less and  mischievous ;  for  that,  not  knowing  what  line  of 
conduct  they  ought  to  pursue,  they  often  entered  upon  evil 
courses,  and,  being  haughty  and  impetuous,  were  difficult  to  be 
restrained  or  turned  from  their  purpose,  and  thus  occasioned 
very  many  and  great  evils. 

5.  But  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their  wealth,  and 
thought  that  they  required  no  education,  but  imagined  that 
their  riches  would  suffice  to  effect  whatever  they  desired,  and 
to  gain  them  honor  from  mankind,  he  tried  to  reduce  to 
reason  by  saying  that  the  man  was  a  fool  who  thought  that 
he  could  distinguish  the  good  and  the  evil  in  life  without  in- 
struction ;  and  that  he  ^so  was  a  fool  who,  though  he  could 
not  distinguish  them,  thought  that  he  would  procure  whatever 
he  wished,  and  effect  whatever  was  for  his  interest,  by  means 
of  his  wealth.  He  also  said  that  the  man  was  void  of  sense 
who,  not  being  qualified  to  pursue  what  was  for  his  good, 
£uicied  that  he  would  be  prosperous  in  the  world,  and  that 
every  thing  necessary  for  his  comfort  was  ftdly,  or  at  least 
sufficiently,  provided  for  him ;  and  that  he  was  equally  void 
of  sense  who,  though  he  knew  nothing,  thought  that  he  would 
seem  good  for  something  because  of  his  riches,  and,  though 
evidently  despicable,  would  gain  esteem  through  their  m- 
fluenoe. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

No dependiBnoe  to  b«plsoed  on  natural  abilities wUbont  edaoation.  SocrateB 
prooeeda  to  ahow  Eathydemos,  a  aelf-oonoeited  yoong  man,  that  in  eveiy 
art  it  is  proper  to  have  reooorse  to  instmctors,  sect.  1,  2.  He  shows  the 
foUy  of  a  man  who  should  pretend  to  have  learned  every  thing  of  himself, 
8-5.  The  necessity  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  government,  6,  7.  Bv  a 
long  series  of  interrogations  Socrates  reduces  Euthvdemus  to  acknowledge 
his  ignorance  and  incompetence,  8-23.  The 'value  of  self-knowledge, 
24-^0.    Further  instructions  given  to  Euthydemns,  80-40. 

1.  ^  I  will  now  show  how  Socrates  addressed  himself  to 
such  as  thought  that  they  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge,  and  prided  dLemselves  on  their  ability.  Hearing 
that  Euthydemns,'  sumamed  the  Handsome,  had  collected 
many  writings*  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  sophists,  and 
imagined  that  by  that  means  he  was  outstripping  his  co- 
temporaries  in  accomplishments,  and  had  great  hopes  that  he 
would  excel  them  all  in  talent  for  speal£ig  and  acting,  and 
fuiding,  by  his  first  inquiries  about  him,  that  he  had  not  yet 
engaged  in  public  affiurs  on  account  of  his  youth,^  but  that^ 
when  he  wished  to  do  any  business,^  he  usually  sat  in  a  bridle- 
maker's  shop  near  the  Forum,  he  went  himself  to  it,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  hearers ;  2.  and  as  somebody  asked, 
first  of  all  whether  it  was  from  his  intercourse  with  some 
of  the  wise  men,  or  from  his  own  natural  talents,  that  The- 
mistocles  attained  such  a  pre-eminence  abore  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  the  republic  looked  to  him  whenever  it  wanted 
ttie  service  of  a  man  of  ability,"  Socrates,  wishing  to  excite 
the  attention  of  Euthydemns,  said  that  *4t  was  absurd  to 
believe  that  men   could   not  become  skilled  in  the  lowest 

I  Schneider  observes  that  this  second  chapter  is  but  a  oontinuation  of 
the  first,  and  ought  not  to  be  separated  fiY)m  it. 

s  The  same  that  is  mentioned  L  2.  29. 

9  TpdfifjuiTa,]  They  seem  to  be  the  same  as  evyypofifiaTay  or  avyye^ 
ypafifieva,  moral  precepts,  reflections,  and  examples^  extracted  £rom  dif* 
ferent  writers.  See  Bekker,  Anecd.  L  p.  31 ;  and  Bomemami  ad  Qyiop. 
viii.  4. 16.     Kuhner, 

*  Being  under  twenty  years  of  age.    See  iiL  6.  1. 

^  Ti-^iaTrpd^cur^ai,]  He  seems  to  have  appointed  the  bridle-maker's 
shop  as  a  place  for  meetii^  his  friends,  and  for  waiting  for  them,  if  th^ 
went  away  to  do  any  business  for  him. 
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mechanical  arts  without  competent  instructors,  and  to  imagine 
that  ability  to  govern  a  state,  the  most  important  of  all  arts, 
might  sprmg  up  in  men  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature." 

3.  On  another  occasion,  when  Euthydemus  was  one  of  the 
company,  and  Socrates  saw  him  leaving  it,  from  apprehension 
lest  he  should  seem  to  admire  him  for  his  wisdom,  he  observed, 
**  It  is  evident,  my  friends,  from  the  studies  that  he  pursues, 
that  Euthydemus  here,  when  he  comes  of  age,  and  the  govern- 
ment give  liberty  of  discussion*  on  any  point,  will  not  refrain 
from  offering  his  counsel ;  and  I  imagine  that  he  has  already 
framed  an  exordium  for  his  public  oration,  taking  precau- 
tion that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  have  learned  any  thing 
from  any  body ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  therefore,  that  when 
he  begins  to  speak,  he  will  make  his  opening  thus :  4.  *  I,  O 
men  of  Athens,  have  never  learned  any  thing  from  any  per- 
son, nor,  though  I  heard  of  some  that  were  skilled  in  speaking 
and  acting,  have  I  sought  to  converse  with  them ;  nor  have  I 
been  anxious  that  any  one  of  the  learned  should  become  my  mas- 
ter ;  but  I  have  done  the  exact  contranr ;  for  I  have  constantly 
avoided  not  only  learning  any  thing  nrom  any  one,  but  even 
the  appearance  of  learning  any  thing ;  nevertheless  I  will  offer 
you  such  advice  as  may  occur  to  me  without  premeditation.' 
5.  So  it  might  be  proper  for  a  person  to  commence  a  speech 
who  desired  to  obtain  a  medical  appointment'  from  the  gov- 
ernment: 'I,  O  men  of  Athens,  nave  never  learned* the 
medical  art  from  any  one,  nor  have  been  desirous  that  any 
physician  should  be  my  instructor ;  for  I  have  constantly  been 
on  my  guard,  not  only  against  learning  any  thing  of  me  art 
from  any  one,  but  even  against  appearing  to  have  learned  any 
thing ;  nevertheless  confer  on  me  this  medical  appointment ; 
for  I  will  endeavor  to  learn  by  making  experiments^  upon 

^  When  the  public  crier  called  the  people  to  an  assembly,  be  gave 
notice  that  liberty  would  be  granted  to  those  who  wished  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  discussion :  as  in  Demosth.  de  Cor.  c.  53 :  rig  dyopeveiv 
povTierai;  and  Aristoph.  Achorn.  45.  Schneider,  Schoemann  de 
Comitiis,  IL  p.  104^  * 

*  'larpucdv  Ipyov.']  Weiske  supposes  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
medical  men ;  sOme  freemen,  and  others  slaves ;  and  that  the  better 
sort  were  appointed  by  the  people  at  their  assemblies,  receiving  a  salary 
from  the  public  treasury. 

'  To  learn  by  maldng  experiments  on  their  patients  medical  men  do 
not  profess,  yet  it  is  what  they  secretly  practice.     JDiscunt  pmcuMa 
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you.' "  At  this  mode  of  opening  a  speech  all  who  were  pres- 
ent burst  out  into  laughter. 

6.  As  Euthydemus  had  now  evidently  began  to  attend  to 
what  Socrates  was  saying,  but  was  cautious  of  speaking  him- 
self as  thmlniig  by  his  silence  to  clothe  himself  with  reputa- 
tion for  modesty,  Socrates,  wishing  to  cure  him  of  that  fancy, 
said,  "  It  is  indeed  strange  that  mose  who  desire  to  play  on 
the  lyre,  or  on  the  flute,  or  to  ride,  or  to  become  expert  in  any 
such  accomplishment,  should  eadeavor  to  practice,  as  constantly 
as  possible,  that  in  which  they  desire  to  excel,  and  not  by 
themselves  merely,  but  with  the  aid  of  such  as  are  considered 
eminent  in  those  attainments,  attempting  and  undergoing  every 
thing,  so  as  to  do  nothing  without  their  sanction,  as  supposing 
that  they  can  by  no  other  means  attain  reputation  ;  but  that  of 
those  who  wish  to  become  able  to  speak  and  act  in  affairs  of 
government,  some  think  that  they  will  be  suddenly  qualified  to 
achieve  their  object  without  preparation  or  study,  and  by 
their  own  unassisted  efforts.  7.  Yet  these  pursuits  are  mani- 
festly more  difficult  of  attainment  than  those,  inasmuch  as  of 
the  very  many  who  attempt  them  a  much  smaller  number 
succeed  in  them ;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  who 
pursue  the  one  are  required  to  submit  to  longer  and  more  dili- 
gent study  than  those  who  pursue  the  other." 

8.  Socrates  used  at  first  to  make  such  remarks,  while  £a- 
thydemus  merely  listened;  but  when  he  observed  that  he 
staid,  while  he  conversed,  with  more  willingness,  and 
hearkened  to  him  with  more  attention,  he  at  last  came  to  the 
bridle-maker's  shop  unattended.  As  Euthydemus  sat  down 
beside  him,  he  said,  "Tell  me,  Euthydemus,  have  you  really, 
as  I  hear,  collected  many  of  the  writings^  of  men  who  are  said 
to  have  been  wise."  ''I  have  indeed,  Socrates,''  replied  he, 
"  and  1  am  still  collecting,  intending  to  persevere  till  I  get^  as 
many  as  I  possibly  can."  9.  "  By  Juno,**  rejoined  Socrates, 
"  I  feel  admiration  for  you,  because  you  have  not  preferred  ac- 
quiring treasures  of  silver  and  gold  rather  than  of  wisdom ;  for 
it  is  plain  you  consider  thaft  silver  and  gold  are  unable  to  make 
men  better,  but  that  the  thoughts  of  wise  men  enrich  their 
possessors  with  virtue."    Euthydemus  was  delighted  to  hear 

nostris^et  eaperimenia  per  mories  o/gwU^  aa  Pllnj  aaya^  H.  K. 
SchneideT. 
'  Vpdfifiara^  See  note  on  sect  1. 
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this  commendation,  "believing  that  he  was  thought  by  Socrates 
to  have  sought  wisdom  in  the  right  course.  10.  Socrates,  ob- 
serving that  he  was  gratified  with  the  praise,  said,  "  And  in 
what  particular  art  do  you  wish  to  become  skillful,  that  you 
collect  these  writings?"  As  Euthydemus  continued  silent, 
considering  what  reply  he  should  mate,  Socrates  again  asked, 
"Do  you  wish  to  become  a  physician?  for  there  are  many 
writings  of  physicians."  "Not  I,  by  Jupiter,"  replied  Eu- 
thydemus. "  Do  you  wish  to  become  an  architect,  then  ?  for 
a  man  of  knowledge  is  needed  for  that  art  also."  *  "  No,  in- 
deed," answered  he.  "  Do  you  wish  to  become  a  g6od  geome- 
trician, like  Theodorus?"*  "Nor  a  geometrician  either," 
said  he.  "Do  you  wish  then  to  become  an  astronomer?" 
said  Socrates.  As  Euthydemus  said,  "  No,"  to  this,  "  Do  you 
wish  then,"  added  Socrates  "  to  become  a  rhapsodist,'  for  they 
say  that  you  are  in  possession  of  all  the  poems  of  Homer  ?" 
"No,  indeed,"  said  he,  "for  I  know  that  the  rhapsodists, 
though  eminently  knowing  in  the  po«m8  of  Homer,  are,  as 
men,  extremely  foolish."  11.  "  You  are  perhaps  desirous,  then," 
proceeded  Socrates,  "  of  attaining  that  talent  by  which  men 
become  skilled  in  governing  states,  in  managing  households, 
able  to  command,  and  qualified  to  benefit  other  men  as  well 
as  themselves."  "  I  indeed  greatly  desire,"  said  he,  "  Socra- 
tes, to  acquire  thai  talent."  ***By  Jupiter,"  returned  Socrates, 
"  you  aspire  to  a  most  honorable  accomplishment,  and  a  most 
exalted  art,  for  it  is  the  art  of  kings,  and  is  called  the  royal 
art.  But,"  added  he,  "have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  who  is  not  just  to  be  eminent  in  that 

*  TvafAOviKOv  ydp  dvdpdc  Kal  tovto  rfe?.]  "  There  is  need  of  a  man  of 
knowledge  also  for  this  art"  Tovto  for  xard,  roirroj  for  it  can  not,  as 
Kuhner  observes,  be  a  nominative. 

8  Theodoras  of  Oyrene,  the  preceptor  of  Socrates  in  geometry,  men- 
tioned in  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato.  Comp.  iv.  T.  3.  Schneider.  See 
Oobet,  Prosoppgr.  Xen.  p.  32. 

3  The  rhapsodists,  fiatlxfidol,  were  men  who  publicly  recited  epic  verses, 
especially  those  of  Homer.  ''  The  judgment  here  passed  on  the  rhapso- 
dists has  reference  to  the  period  of  Socrates  only,  not  to  preceding 
times,  in  which  they  were  held  in  great  honor.  SfOe  Bornemann  ad 
Symp.  iii.  6.  There  is  an  elegant  discussion  on  the  rhapsodists  by  Gr.  K. 
Bodius,  in  a  work  of  much  learning,  entitled  G^sch.  der  Hellen.  Dicht- 
kunst  voL  L  p.  351,  seqq.  .  Sfee  Stallbauih  ad  Plato,  Ion,  p.  285,  F.  A  ; 
WoliJ  Prolegom.  in  Hom.  p.  99,  seqq. ;  and  Gr.^pruil.  Nitzsch  in  Qusest. 
HoxD.  P.  iv.  p.  13.^    Kufmer 
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art?"  "I  have  certainly,"  replied  he  ;  "and  it  is  not  posdble 
for  a  man  to  be  even  a  good  citizen  without  justice."  12. 
"Have  you  yourself,  then,  made  yourself  master  of  thai 
virtue  ?"  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  Socrates,  that  I  shall  be 
found  not  less  just  than  any  other  man,"  "  Are  there  then 
works  of  just  men,  as  there  are  works  of  artisans  f '  "  There 
are,  doubtless,"  replied  he.  "  Then,"  said  Socrates,  "  as  arti- 
sans are  able  to  show  their  works^  would  not  just  men  be  able 
also  to  tell  their  works  ?"  "  And  why  should  not  I,"  asked 
Euthydemus,  "  be  able  to  tell  the  works  of  justice ;  as  also 
indeed  those  of  injustice ;  for  we  may  see  and  hear  of  no  smaU 
number  of  them  every  day  ?" 

13.  "  Are  you  wilfing  then,"  said  Socrates,  "that  we  should 
make  a  delta  on  this  side,  and  an  alpha^  on  that,  and  theft  that 
we  should  put  whatever  seems  to  us  to  be  a  work  of  justice 
under  the  delta,  and  whatever  seems  to  be  a  work  of  injustice 
under  the  alpha ^^  "If  you  think  that  we  need  those 
letters,"  said  Euthydemus,  "make  them."  14.  Socrates, 
having  made  the  letters  as  he  proposed,  asked,  "  Does  false-  * 
hood  then  exist  among  mankind?"  "It  does,  assuredly," 
replied  he.  "  Under  wluch  head  shall  we  place  it  ?"  "  Under 
injustice,  certainly."  "Does  deceit  also  exist?"  "Unques- 
tionably." "  Under  which  head  shall  we  place  that  ?"  "  Evi- 
dently under  injustice."  "  Does  miscnievousness  exist  ?" 
" Undoubtedlv."  "And  the  enslaving  of  men?"  "That, 
too,  prevails."  "And  shall  neither  of  these  things  be  placed 
by  us,  under  justice,  Euthydemus  ?"  "  It  would  be  strange  if 
they  should  be,"  said  he.  16.  "  But,"  said  Socrates,  "  if  a 
man,  being  chosen  to  lead  an  army,  ^ould  reduce  to  slavery 
an  unjust  and  hostile  people,  should  we  say  that  he  committed 
injustice?"  "No,  certainly,"  replied  he.  "Should  we  not 
rather  say  that  he  acted  justly  ?"  "  Indisputably.**  "  And 
i^  in  the  course  of  the  war  with  them,  he  should  practice  de- 
ceit?" "That  also  would  be  just,"  said  he.  "And  if  he 
should  steal  and  carry  off  their  property,  would  he  not  do 
what  was  just?"  "  Certainly,^'  said  Euthydemus;  "but  I 
thought  at  first  that -you -asked  these  questions  only  with 
reference  to  our  friends."  "  Then,"  said  Socrates,  "  all  that 
we  have  placed  under  the  head  of  injustice,  we  must  also  place 

^  IkUa  forducaiocj  "just;"  (tlpha  for  ddiKdc,  "unjust" 
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under  that  of  justice  f  ^^  It  seems  so/'  replied  Euthydemus. 
16.  "Do  you  agree,  then,"  continued  Socrates,  "that,  having 
so  placed  them,  we  should  make  a  new  distinction,  that  it  is 
just  to  do  such  things  with  regard  to  enemies,  but  unjust  to  do 
them  with  regard  to  friends,  and  that  toward  his  friends  our 
general  should  be  as  guileless  as  possible  ?'^  "  £y  all  means/* 
replied  Euthydemus.  17.  "Well,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "if  a 
general,  seeing  his  army  dispirited,  should  tell  them,  invent- 
ing a  f^sehood,  that  auxiliaries  were  coming,  and  should,  by 
that  invention,  check  the  despondency  of  his  troops,  under 
which  head  should  we  place  such  an  act  of  deceit  'P  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me,"  said  Euthydemus,  "  that  we  must  place  it  under 
justice."  "  And  if  a  &ther,  when  his  son  requires  medicine, 
and  refuses  to  take  it,  should  deceive  him,  and  give  him  the 
medicine  as  ordinary  food,  and,  by  adopting  such  deception, 
should  restore  him  to  health,  under  which  head  must  we  place 
such  an  act  of  deceit  ?"  "  It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  put 
it  under  the  same  head."  "  And  if  a  person,  when  his  friend 
-  was  in  despondency,  should,  through  fear  that  he  might  kill 
himself,  steal  or  take  away  his  sword,  or  any  other  weapon, 
under  which  head  must  we  place  that  act?"  "That,  as- 
suredly, we  must  place  under  justice."  18.  "  You  say,  then," 
said  Socrates,  "  that  not  even  toward  our  Mends  must  we 
act  on  all  occasions  without  deceit  ?"  "  We  must  not  indeed," 
said  he,  "for  I  retract  what  I  said  before,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so."  "  It  is  indeed  much  better  that  you  should 
be  permitted,"  said  Socrates,  "  than  that  you  should  not  place 
actions  on  the  right  side."  19.  But  of  those  who  deceive  their 
friends  in  order  to  injure  them  (that  we  may  not  leave  even 
this  point  unconsidered),  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  imjust,  he 
who  does  so  intentionally  or  he  who  does  so  involuntarily )" 
"  Indeed,  Socrates,"  said  Euthydemus,  "  I  no  longer  put  con- 
fidence in  the  answers  which  I  give;  for  all  that  I  said  be* 
fore  appears  to  me  now  to  be  quite  different  from  what  I  then 
thought ;  however,  let  me  venture  to  say^  that  he  who  de- 
ceives intentionally  is  more  unjust  than  he  who  deceives  in- 
voluntarily r* 

20.  "  Does  it  -appear  to  you,  then,  that  there  is  a  way  of 
learning  and  knowing  what  is  just,  as  there  is  of  learning  and 

£ip9ffi^6)  /iok}  "  Let  it  have  been  said  by  me^*'  or  "  Let  me  say." 
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knowing  how  to  read  and  write  ?**  "  I  think  there  is."  "  And 
which  should  you  consider  the  better  scholar,  him  who  should 
purposely  write  or  read  incorrectly,  or  him  who  should  do  so 
unawares  ?''  "  Him  who  should  do  so  purposely,  for,  when- 
ever he  pleased,  he  would  be  able  to  do  both  correctly." 
"  He,  therefore,  that  purposely  writes  incorrectly  may  be  a 
good  scholar,  but  he  who  does  so  involuntarily  is  destitute  of 
scholarship  ?"  "  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?"  "  And  whether 
does  he  who  lies  and  deceives  intentionally  know  what  is 
just,  or  he  who  does  so  unawares  f '  "  Doubtless  he  who  does 
so  intentionally."  "You  therefore  say  that  he  who  knows 
how  to  write  and  read  is  a  better  sdiolar  than  he  who  does 
not  know  ?"  "  Yes."  "  And  that  he  who  knows  what  is 
just  is  more  just  than  he  who  does  not  know  ?"  "  I  seem  to 
say  so ;  but  I  appear  to  myself  to  say  this  I  know  not  how." 
21.  "But  what  would  you  think  of  the  man,  who,  wishing  to 
tell  the  truth,  should  never  give  the  same  account  of  the  same 
thing,  but,  in  speaking  of  the  same  road,  should  say  at  one 
time  that  it  led  toward  the  east,  and  at  another  toward  the 
west,  and,  in  stating  the  result  of  the  same  calculation,  should 
sometimes  assert  it  to  be  greater  and  sometimes  less,  what,  I 
say,  would  you  think  of  such  a  man  ?"  "  It  would  be  quite 
clear  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  he  thought  he  knew."  * 

22.  "Do  you  know  any  persons  called  slave-like  ?"  *  "I  do." 
"Whether  for  their  knowledge  br  their  ignorance?"  "For 
their  ignorance,  certainly."  "  Is  it  then  for  their  ignorance  of 
working  in  brass  that  they  receive  this  appellation  ?"  "  Not 
at  all."  "Is  it  for  their  ignorance  jof  the  art  of  building?" 
"  Nor  for  that."  "  Or  for  their  ignorance  of  shoemaking  T 
"  Not  on  any  one  of  these  accounts ;  for  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  as  most  of  those  who  know  such  trades  are  servile." 
"  Is  this,  then,  an  appellation  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
what  is  honorable,  and  good,  and  just  ?"  "  It  appears  so  to 
me."  23.  "It  therefore  becomes  us  to  exert  ourselves  in 
every  way  to  avoid  being  like  slaves."     "  But,  by  the   gods, 

*  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  Socrates  wished  to  bring  Euthyde- 
znus  with  regard  to  his  own  knowledge  of  justice ;  and  to  exhort  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it,  "  as  he  who  knows  what  ia 
just  is  more  just  than  he  who  does  not  know,"  sect.  20. 

^  *Avdpairod66eic.]  Slave-like,  ignorant,  low-minded,  not  possessed  of 
any  qualities  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  slaves.  Compare  L  1. 16; 
and  sect  39  of  this  chapter. 
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Socrates,"  rejoined  Euthydemus,  ^^I  firmly  believed  that  I 
was  pursuing  that  course  of  study,  by  which  I  should,  as  I 
expected,  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  was  proper 
to  be  known  by  a  man  striving  after  honor  and  virtue  \  but 
now,  how  dispirited  must  you  think  I  feel,  when  I  see  that^  with 
all  my  previous  labor,  I  am  not  even  able  to  answer  a  question 
about  what  I  ought  most  of  all  to  know,  and  am  acquainted 
with  no  other  course  which  I  may  pursue  to  become  better  I" 
24.  Socrates  then  said,  "Tell  me,  Euthydemus,  have  you 
ever  gone  to  Delphi  ?"  "  Yes,  twice,"  replied  he.  "  And  did 
you  observe  what  is  written  somewhere  on  the  temple  wall, 
BInow  thvself?"  ^'I  did."  "And  did  you  take  no 
thought  of  that  inscription,,  or  did  you  attend  to  it,  and  try 
to  examine  yourself,  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  character  you 
are?"  "I  did  not  indeed  try,  for  I  thought  that  I  knew 
very  well  already,  since  I  should  hardly  know  any  thing  else 
if  I  did  not  know  myself."  25.  "  But  whether  does  he  seem 
to  you  to  know  himself,  who  knows  his  own  name  merely,  or 
he  who  (like  peo|^e  buying  horses,  who  do  not  think  that  they 
know  the  horse  that  they  want  to  know,  until  they  have 
ascectained  whether  he  is  tractable  or  unruly,  whether  he  is 
strong  or  weak,  swift  or  slow,  and  how  he  is  as  to  other  points 
which  are  serviceable  or  disadvantageous  in  the  use  of  a 
horse,  so  he,)  having  ascertained  with  regard  to  himself  how 
he  is  adapted  for  Qie  service  of  mankind,  knows  his  own 
abihties  ?"  "  It  appears  to  me,  I  must  confess,  that  he  who 
does  not  know  his  own  abilities,  does  not  know  himself."  26. 
"  But  is  it  not  evident,"  said  Socrates,  "  that  men  enjoy  a  great 
number  of  blessings  in  consequence  of  knowing  themselves,  and 
incur  a  great  number  of  evils,  through  being  deceived  in  them- 
selves ?  For.  they  who  know  themselves  know  what  is  suitable 
for  them,  and  distinguish  between  what  they  can  do  and  what 
they  can  not;  and,  by  doing  what  they  know  how  to  do^ pro- 
cure for  themselves  what  they  need,  and  are  prosperous,  and 
by  abstaining  from  what  they  do  not  know,  live  blamelessly, 
and  avoid  being  unfortunate.  5y  this  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, too,  they  can  form  an  opinion  of  other  men,  and,  by 
their  experience  of  the  rest  of  mankind,*  obtain  for  them- 

*  Aid  T^f  tUv  aXXuv  xP^t^H-]  Xpeia  is  here  "  dealing  with,"  "  inter- 
Gourse,"  \}j  which  knowledge  and  experience  may  be  obtained.  Com- 
pare olc  ;if/!xjvra£  in  the  following  section. 
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sehes  what  is  good,  and  guard  against  what  is  eviL  2Y.  Bnt 
they  who  do  not  know  Siemselves,  but  are  decayed  in  their 
own  powers,  are  in  similar  case  with  regard  to  other  men,' 
and  other  human  affairs,  and  neither  understand  what  thej 
require,  nor  what  they  are  doing,  nor  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  connect  themselyes,  but,  beinff  in  error  as  to 
all  these  particulars,  they  &il  to  obtain  what  is  good,  and  fall 
into  evil.  28.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  understand 
what  they  take  in  hand,  sncce^  in  what  they  attempt,  and 
become  esteemed  and  honored ;  those  who  resemble  them  in 
character  willingly  form  connections  with  them ;  those  who 
are  unsuccessful  in  hfe  desire  to  be  assisted  with  their  ad- 
vice,' and  to  prefer  them  to  themselves ;  they  place  in  them 
their  hopes  of  good,  and  love  them,  on  all  these  accounts,  be- 
yond all  other  men.  29.  But  those,  again,  who  do  not  Imow 
what  they  are  doing,  who  make  an  unhappy  choice  in  life, 
and  are  unsuccessful  in  what  they  attempt,  not  only  incur 
losses  and  sufferings  in  their  own  affairs,  but  become,  in  con- 
sequence, disreputable  and  ridiculous,  and  drag  out  their  lives 
in  contempt  and  dishonor.  Among  states,  too,  you  see  that 
such  as,  from  ignorance  of  their  own  strength,  go  to  war  with 
others  that  are  more  powerful,  are,  some  of  them,  utterly 
overthrown,  and  others  reduced  from  freedom  to  slavery." 

SO.  ^  Be  assured,  therefore,"  replied  Euthydemus,  ^  that  I 
feel  convinced  we  must  consider  self-knowledge  of  the  highest 
value ;  but  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  must  begin'  to  seek 
self-knowledge,  I  look  to  you  for  information,  if  you  will 
kindly  impifft  it  to  me."  81.  "Well,  then,"  said  Socrates, 
^'you  doubtless  frdly  understand  what  sort  of  things  are  good, 
and  what  sort  are  evil."  "  Yes,  by  Jupiter,"  replied  Euthy- 
demus, "  for  if  I  did  not  understand  such  things,  I  should  be 
in  a  worse  condition  than  slaves  are."  "  Come  then,"  said 
Socrates,  *'tell  me  what  they  are."  "That  is  not  diflScult," 
said  he,  "for,  in  the  first  place,  health  I  consider  to  be  a  good, 
and  sickness  an  evil,  and,  in  the  next,  looking  to  the  causes  of 

1  As  they  have  no  right  knowledge  of  themselyesi  they  have  no  rig^t 
knowledge  of  other  men,  or  of  human  afi&irs. 

•  "Etri^ftoikn  rovrovc  ^irkp  avruv  l3ovXeve<r&aL]  "  Desire  that 
these  persons  should  deliberate  (or  consider  about  matters)  for 
themr 

s  'O^r^ev  xp^  dp^ao^cu.']  "  Whence  (from  what  pohit)  we  moat 
begin." 
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each  of  them,  as  drink,  food,  and  employments,  I  esteem  sach 
as  conduce  to  health  to  be  good,  and  such  as  lead  to  sick- 
ness to  be  evil."  32.  "  Consequently,"  said  Socrates,  "  health 
and  sickness  themselves,  when  they  are  the  causes  of  any 
good,  will  be  good,  and  when  they  are  the  causes  of  any 
evil,  will  be  evil."  "But  when,"  exclaimed  Euthydemus, 
'^  can  health  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and  sickness  of  good  ?" 
"  When,  for  example,"  said  Socrates,  "  some  portion  of  a  com- 
munity, from  being  in  good  health,  take  part  in  a  disgraceful 
expedition  by  land,  or  a  ruinous  voyage  by  sea,  or  in  any 
other  such  matters,  which  are  sufScientiy  common,  and  lose 
their  lives,  while  others,  who  are  left  behind  from  ill-health, 
are  saved."  "  "What  you  say  is  true,"  said  Euthydemus,  "  but 
you  see  that  some  men  share  in  successful  enterprises  from 
being  in  health,  while  others  from  being  in  sickness,  are  left 
out  of  them."  "  Whether  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  are  those 
things  which  are  sometimes  beneficial,  and  sometimes  injuri- 
ous, goods,  rather,  or  evils?"  "Nothing,  by  Jupiter,  is  to  be 
settled  with  regard  to  them  *  by  considering  thus.  33.  But  as 
to  wisdom,  Socrates,  it  is  indisputably  a  good  thing ;  for  what 
business  will  not  one  who  is  wise  conduct  better  than  one  who 
is  untaught  ?**  "  Have  you  not  heard,  then,  of  Daedalus,"  said 
Socrates,  "  how  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Minos  and  compelled 
to  serve  him  as  a  slave ;  how  he  was  cut  off,  at  once,  from 
his  country  and  from  liberty,  and  how,  when  he  endeavored 
to  escape  with  his  son,  he  lost  the  child,  and  was  unable  to 
save  himself,  but  was  carried  away  among  barbarians,  and 
made  a  second  time  a  slave?"  "Such  a  story  is  told,  in- 
deed," said  Euthydemus.  "  Have  you  not  heard,  too,  of  the 
sufferings  of  Palamedes  ?  for  eVery  body  says  that  it  was  for 
his  wisdom  he  was  envied  and  put  to  death  by  Ulysses*" 
"That,  too,  is  said,"  replied  Euthydemus.  "And  how  many* 
other  men  do  you  think  have  been  carried  off  to  the  king"  on 
account  of  their  wisdom,  and  made  slaves  there  ?" 

34.  "But  as  to  happiness,  Socrates,"  said  Euthydemus, 
"that  at  least  appears  to  be  an  indisputable  good."  "Yes, 
Euthydemus,"   replied  Socrates,  "if  we  make  it  consist  in 

'  Ovdiv—^^iverai.']  "Nothing  appears"  or  is  shown;  nothing 
can  be  settled  with  regard  to  them ;  they  can  not  be  called  positively 
good  things,  or  positive  evils,  as  they  seem  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other :  but  as  to  wisdom,  that  is  indisputably  a  good,  etc 

3  The  king  of  Persia;  ill  6.  26. 
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things  that  are  themselyes  indisputably  good."^  ^  Bat  what,^ 
said  he,  "among  things  constituting  happiness  can  be  a 
doubtful  good  ?"  "  Nothing,"  answered  Socrates,  "  unless  we 
join  with  it  beauty,  or  strength,  or  wealth,  or  glory,  or  any 
other  such  thing."  36.  "  But  we  must  assuremy  join  them 
with  it,"  said  Euthydemus ;  "  for  how  can  a  person  be  happy 
without  them?"  "We  shall  then  join  with  it,  by  Jupiter," 
said  Socrates,  "things  fix>m  which  many  grievous  calamities 
happen  to  mankind ;  for  many,  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
are  ruined  by  those  who  are  maddened  with  passion'  for  their 
youthful  attractions ;  many,  through  confidence  in  their 
strength,  have  entered  upon  undertakings  too  great  for  it,  and 
involved  themselves  in  no  small  disasters ;  many,  in  consequence 
of  their  wealth,  have  become  enervated,  been  plotted  against^ 
and  destroyed ;  and  many,  from  the  glory  and  power  that  they 
have  acquired  in  their  country,  have  suffered  the  greatest 
calamities."  36.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Euthydemus,  "  if  I  do  not 
say  what  is  right  when  I  praise  happiness,  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  know  what  we  ought  to  pray  for  to  the  gods." 

"These  points,  however,"  proceeded  Socrates,  "you  have 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered,  from  too  confident  a  belief 
that  you  were  already  well  acquainted  with  them ;  but  since 
you  intend  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  democratic  government,  you 
doubtless  know  what  a  democracy  is."  "  Assuredly,"  said  he. 
37.  "Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  person  to  know  what  a 
democracy  is,  without  knowing  what  the  Demos  is  ?"  "  No, 
indeed."  "And  what  do  you  conceive  the  Demos  to  be?" 
"  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  poorer  class  of  citizens."  "  Do  you 
know,  then,  which  are  the  poor?"  "How  can  I  help  know- 
ing?" "You  know  then  which  are  the  rich?"  "Just  as 
well  as  I  know  which  are  the  poor."  "  Which  sort  of  persons 
then  do  you  call  poor,  and  which  sort  rich  ?"  "  Those  who 
have  not  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life,'  I 
regard  as  poor ;  those  who  have  more  thau  sufficient,  I  con- 

1  EI  ye  firj  tic  avro-^i^  dfiL^i^yuv  dya&uv  ovtmd-eifjj]  **  If  one  does 
not  make  it  up  of  things  doubtfully  (or  disputablj)  good." 

3  TlapoKeKivijKOTcjv,']  UapoKivelv  put  intransitively  signifies  menie 
eoDcuU,  to  be  disturbed  in  mind,  to  be  distracted  or  mad.  See  Plato  Rep. 
vii.  p.  617}  D.,  Phffidr.  p.  249,  and  Stallbaum's  note.    Kuhner,   ^ 

3  M^  Uavd  kxovrag  elg  a  del  re^^ivj]  I  take  reXelv  in  the  sense  of 
laying,  as  in  il  9.  1 ,  u.  10.  6 ,  and  elc  a  deliaad viUB necewitaiibua sat- 
i^aciendunu    Kiihner. 
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aider  rich.'*  "Have  you  ever  observed,  then,  that  to  some  f 
who  have  very  small  means,  those  means  are  not  only  suffi- 
cient, but  that  they  even  save  from  them,  while,  to  many,  very 
large  fortunes  are  not  sufficient?"  "I  have  indeed,^'  said 
Euthydemus,  "  (for  you  very  properly  put  me  in  mind  of  it), 
since  I  have  known  son^e  princes,  who,  from  poverty,  have 
been  driven  to  commit  injustice  like  the  very  poorest  people." 
39.  **  Then,"  said  Socrates,  "  if  such  be  the  case,  we  must  rank 
such  princes  among  the  Demos,  and  those  that  have  but  Htde, 
we  must  rank,  if  they  be  good  managers,  among  the  rich  ?" 
"My  own  waot  of  knowledge,'  indeed,"  said  Euthydemus, 
'^  obliges  me  to  admit  even  this ;  and  I  am  considering  whether 
it  would  not  be  best  for  me  to  be  silent ;  for  I  seem  to  know 
absolutely  nothing." 

He  went  away,  accordingly,  in  great  dejection,  holding  him- 
self in  contenfpt,  and  thinking  that  he  was  in  reality  no  better 
than  a  slave. 

40.  Of  those  who  were  thus  addressed  by  Socrates,  many 
came  to  him  no  more ;  and  these  he  regarded  as  too  dull  to 
be  improved.  But  Euthydemus,  on  the  contrary,  conceived 
that  he  could  by  no  other  means  become  an  estimable  charac- 
ter than  by  associating  with  Socrates  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  he  in  consequence  never  quitted  him,  unless  some  neces- 
sary business  obhged  him  to  do  so.  He  also  imitated  many 
of  his  habits. 

When  Socrates  saw  that  he  was  thus  disposed,  he  no  longer 
puzzled  hun  with  questions,  but  explained  to  him,  in  the  sun- 
niest and  clearest  manner,  what  he  thought  thatT  he  ought  to 
Imow,  and  what  it  would-be  best  for  him  to  study. 

TOL.  I.  21 
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CHAPTER  m. 

rM|i«  necessity  of  temperance  or  self-control,  and  of  right  notions  ooncerninf 
the  gods,  sect.  1,  2.  The  gods  have  a  providential  care  for  mankind, 
8-9.  Other  animals  are  formed  by  the  gods  for  the  use  of  man,  10.  In 
addition  to  the  senses  common  to  man  with  the  inferior  animals,  the  gods 
have  given  him  reason  and  speech,  11, 12.  Though  we  do  not  see  the 
gods,  we  are  convinced  of  their  existence  from  their  works,  18, 14.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  pay  them  honor  according  to  our  means,  15-18. 

1.  Socrates  was  never  in  haste  that  his  followers  should 
become  skillful  in  speaking,  in  action,  or  in  invention,*  but> 
previous  to  such  accomplishments,  he  thought  it  proper  that  a 
love  of  self-control  should  be  instilled  into  them ;  for  he  con- 
sidered that  those  who  had  acquired  those  qualifications  were, 
if  devoid  of  self-control,  only  better  fitted  to  commit  injustice 
and  to  do  mischief.  2.  In  iiie  first  place,  therefore,  he  endeav- 
ored to  impress  his  associates  with  right  feelings  toward 
the  gods.  Some,  who  were  present  with  him  when  he  con- 
versed with  others  on  this  subject,  have  given  an  account  of 
his  discourses ;  but  I  myself  was  with  him  when  he  held  a 
conversation  with  Euthydemus  to  the  following  effect 

3.  "  Tell  me,"  said  ne,  "  Euthydemus,  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  to  consider  how  carefully  the  gods  have  provided  for 
men  every  thing  that  they  require  ?"  "  It  has  indeed  never 
occurred  to  me,"  replied  he.  "You  know  at  least,"  proceeded 
Socrates,  "  that  we  stand  in  need,  first  of  all,  of  hght^  with 
which  the  gods  supply  us."  "  Yes,  by  Jupiter,"  answered  Eu- 
thydemus, '*  for  if  we  had  no  light,  we  should  be,  as  to  the  use 
of  our  eyes,  like  the  blind."  "  But,  as  we  require  rest,  they 
afford  us  night,  the  most  suitable  season  for  repose."  ^  That  is 
assuredly,"  said  Euthydemus,  "  a  subject  for  thankfulness."  4. 
"  T&en  because  the  sun,  being  luminous,  shows  us  the  hours  of 
the  day,  and  every  thing  else,  while  the  night,  being  dark, 
prevents  us  from  making  such  distinctions  in  it,'  have  they 

1  AeKTtKoiic  Ko2  npoKTiKoi^c  i^f^i  fi'VX^'*'^^^^'^  How  Socrates  rendered 
his  hearers  XeKTiKoi^,  is  shown  in  c.  5 ;  now  diaXeKTiKov^^  in  c.  6 ; 
how  firfxaviKoHCf  in  c.  7.  MtjxovikoI  may  be  Englished  "  fertile  in  ex- 
pedient&" 

s  *A.aa^e<jTepa  iariv.']  Schneider  interprets,  **  nihil  patitor  oculis  dis- 
tingaere."    KUhner  observes  that  the  adjective  will  not  bear  this  actife 
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not  caused  the  staib  to  sHne  in  the  night,  which  show  us  the 
nightowatches,  and  under  the  direction  of  which  we  perform 
many  things  that  we  require  f "  "  So  it  is,"  said  he.  "  The 
moon,  too,  makes  plain  to  iis  not  only  the  divisions  of  the 
night,  but  also  of  the  month."  "Assuredly,"  said  he.  6. 
'^  But  that,  since  we  require  food,  they  should  raise  it  for  us 
^m  the  earth,  and  appoint  suitable  seasons  for  the  purpose, 
which  prepare  for  us,  in  abundance  and  every  variety,  not 
only  things  which  we  need,  but  also  things  from  which  we 
derive  pleasure,  what  do  you  think  of  such  gifts  ?"  "  They 
certainly  indicate  love  for  man."  6.  "  And  that  they  should 
supply  us  with  water,  an  element  of  such  value  to  us,  that  it 
causes  to  spring  up,  and  unites  with  the  earth  and  the  seasons 
in  bringing  to  maturity,  every  thing  useful  for  us,  and  assists 
also  to  nourish  ourselves,  and,  being  mixed  with  all  our  food, 
renders  it  easier  of  digestion,  more  serviceable,  and  more  pleas- 
ant ;  and  that,  as  we  require  water  in  great  quantities,  they 
should  supply  us  vdth  it  in  such  profusion,  what  do  you  think 
of  such  a  gift?"  "That  also,"  said  he,  "shows  thought  for 
us."  Y.  "That  they  should  also  give  us  fire,  a  protection 
against  cold  and  darkness,  an  aimliary  in  every  art  and 
in  every  thing  that  men  prepare  for  their  use  (for,  in  a 
-^ord,  men  produce  nothing,  among  the  various  things  neces- 
sary to  life,  without  the  aid  of^re),  what  do  you  think  oi 
such  a  gift  ?"  "  That  likewise,"  said  he,  "  gives  eminent 
proof  of  regard  for  man."  8.  *["That  they  should  difPhse 
the  air  also  around  us  every,  where  in  such  abundance,  as  not 
only  to  preserve  and  support  life,  but  to  enable  us  to  cross  the 
seas  by  means  of  it,  and  to  get  provisions  by  sailing  hither 
and  thither  among  foreign  lands,  is  not  this  a  boon  inexpressi- 
bly valuable  ?"  "  It  is  indeed  inexpressibly  so,"  replied  he.] 
"  That  the  sun,  too,  when  it  turns  toward  us  in  the  winter, 
should  approach  to  mature  sonie  things,  and  to  dry  up  others* 
whose  season  for  ripening  has  passed  away ;  and  that,  having 
effected  these  objects,  he  should  not  come  nearer  to  us,  but 

sense,  and  interprets,  *'  Nox  propter  tenebras  obscurior  est,  quslm  ut  ejus 
singulss  partes  disceml  possint^' 

*  The  passage  in  brackets  is  found  only  in  one  manuscript  Weiske 
and  Schneider  admitted  it  into  their  texts.  Ki'ihner  condemns  it  as 
spurious,  justly  observing  that  the  language  of  it  "  glossatoris  manum 
apertd  prodit" 

>  As  hay,  and  standing  com. 
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torn  back,  as  if  takiiig  care  lest  he  should  hurt  us  hj  givii^ 
hb  more  heat  than  is  necessary ;  and  that  when  again,  in  Ixis  d^ 
partnre,  he  arriyes  at  the  point  at  which  it  bcNDomea  evident 
that,  if  he  were  to  go  beyond  it,  we  shoold  be  frozen  by  the 
cold,  he  should  again  torn  toward  us,  and  approach  us,  and 
reyolve  in  that  predse  part  of  the  heaven  in  winch  he  may  be 
of  most  advantage  to  us,  what  do  you  think  of  things  so  iso- 
lated?" "By  Jupiter,"  replied  Euthydemus,  "they  a]^)ear 
to  be  appointed  solely  for  the  sake  of  num."  9.  "  Again,  that 
the  sun,  because  it  is  certain  that  we  could  not  endure  such 
heat  or  cold  if  it  should  come  upon  us  suddenly,  should  ap- 
proach us  so  gradually,  and  retire  from  us  so  gradually,  that 
we  are  brought  imperceptibly  to  the  greatest  extremes  of  both, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  appointment  ?"  "  I  am  reflectbg, 
indeed,"  said  Euthydemus,  "  whether  the  gods  can  have  any 
other  business  than  to  take  care  of  man ;  only  this  thought 
embarasses  me,  that  other  animals  partake  in  these  benefits." 

10.  "But  is  not  this  also  evident,"  said  Socrates,  ^that 
these  animals  are  produced  and  nourished  for  the  sake  of 
man  ?"  For  what  other  animal  derives  so  many  benefits  from 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  other  such  creatures,  as 
man  f  To  me  it  appears  that  he  gains  more  advantages  from 
them  than  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  at  least  he  is  fed  and 
enriched  not  less  from  the  one  than  from  the  other;  and  a 
great  portion  of  mankind  do  not  use  the  productions  of  the 
earth  for  food,  but  live  by  herds  of  cattle,  supported  by  their 
milk,  and  cheese,  and  flesh ;  and  all  men  tame  and  train  the 
usefid  sort  of  animals,  and  use  their  services  for  war  and  other 
purposes."  "  I  agree  with  what  you  say  on  that  point,"  said 
Euthydemus,  "for  I  see  some  animals,  much  stronger  than 
we,  rendered  so  subservient  to  men  that  they  use  mem  lor 
whatever  they  please."  11.  "But  that,  since  there  are  nmn- 
berless  beautiful  and  useful  objects  in  the  world,  greatly  dif- 
fering from  one  another,  the  gods  should  have  bestowed  on 
men  senses  adapted  to  each  of  them,  by  means  of  which  we 
enjoy  every  advantage  from  them ;  that  they  should  have  im- 
planted understanding  in  us,  by  means  of  which  we  reason 
about  what  we  perceive  by  the  senses,  and,  assisted  by  the 
memory,  learn  how  far  every  thing  is  beneficial,  and  contrive 
many  plans  by  which  we  enjoy  good  and  avoid  evil ;  12.  and 
that  they  should  have  given  us  ue  fiioulty  of  speech,  hj  mfmtin 
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of  which  we  convey  information  to  one  another,  and  DOLutually 
impart  whatever  is  good,  and  participate  in  it»  enact  laws,  and 
enjoy  constitational  governmeot,  what  think  you  of  such 
blessings?"  ^^The  gods  certainly  appear,  Socrates,  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  care  for  man  in  every  way.'V.  ^'And  that, 
since  we  are  unable  to  foresee  what  is  ^for  our  advantage  with 
regard  to  the  fatnre,  they  should  assist  us  in  that  respect, 
communicating  what  will  happen  to  those  who  inquire  of  tiiem 
by  divination,  and  instructing  them  how  their  actions  may  be 
most  for  their  benefit,  what  thoughts  does  that  produce  in 
you?"  ^'The  gods  seem  to  show  you,  Socrates,"  rgoined  he, 
*^more  &vor  than  other  men,  since  they  indicate  to  you, 
-without  being  asked,  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  what  not 
to  do." 

13.  ''  And  that  I  speak  the  truth,'  you  yourself  also  well 
know,  if  you  do  not  expect  to  see  the  bodily  forms  of  the 
gods,  but  will  be  content,  as  you  behold  their  works,  to  wor- 
ship and  honor  them.  Reflect,  too,  that  the  gods  themselves 
give  us  this  intimation ;'  for  the  other  deities*  that  give  us 
blessings,  do  not  bestow  any  of  them  by  coming  manifestly 
before  our  sight ;  and  he  that  orders  and  holds  together  the 
whole  universe,  in  which  are  all  things  beautiful  and  good, 
and  who  preserves  it  always  unimpaired,  undisordered,  and 
-undecaying,  obeying  his  will  swifter  than  thought  and  with- 
out irregularity,  is  himself  manifested  only  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  mighty  works,  but  is  invisible  to  us  while  he 
regulates  them.  14.  Consider  also  that  the  sun,  which  ap- 
pears manifest  to  all,  does  not  allow  men  to  contemplate  hhn 
too  curiously,  but,  if  any  one  tries  to  gaze  on  him  steadfastly, 
deprives  him  of  his  sight  The  instnmients  of  the  deities  you 
will  likewise  find  imperceptible ;  for  the  thunder-bolt,  for  in- 
stance, though  it  is  plain  that  it  is  sent  from  above,  and  works 

» 

>  la  saying  that  the  gods  assist  and  admonish  na, 

s  That  we  must  not  expect,  when  we  consult  the  gods,  to  see  their 
shapes.    Kuhner. 

3  Socrates,  and  those  who  foUowed  him,  Plato,  the  Stoics,  and  Cicero, 
were  advocates  of  the  opinion  that,  besides  the  one  supreme  God,  there 
were  others,  far  inferior  to  him,  but  immortal,  and  of  great  power  and 
endowments,  whom  the  supreme  (rod  employed,  as  Ms  ministers,  in 
the  government  of  the  world ;  a  subject  which  I  have  discussed  at  some 
length  in  a  treatise  do  K  T,  Oicerania  in  philosophiam  mentis^  Hamb. 
1825.    Kuhner, 
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its  will  with  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  is  yet 
never  seen  either  approaching,  or  striking,  or  retreating ;  the 
winds,  too,  are  themselves  invisible,  though  their  effects  are 
evident  to  us,  and  we  perceive  their  course.  The  soul  of 
man,  moreov^,  which  partakes  of  the  divine  nature  if  any 
thing  else  in  man  does,  rules,  it  is  evident,  within  us,  but  is 
itself  unseen.  Meditating  on  these  ^ts,  therefore,  it  be-, 
hooves  you  not  to  despise  the  unseen  gods,  but,  estimating 
their  power  from  what  is  done  by  them,  to  reverence  what  is 
divine." 

15.  "I  feel  clearly  persuaded,  Socrates,  said  Euthydemus, 
'^  that  I  shall  never  fail,  in  the  slightest  degtee,  in  respect  for 
the  divine  power,  but  I  am  dejected  at  the  thought  that  no 
one  among  mankind,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  ever  requite  the 
favors  of  the  gods  with  due  gratitude."  16.  '^But  be  not 
dejected  at  that  reflection,  Euthydemus,"  said  Socrates,  '^for 
you  know  that  the  deity  at  Delphi,  whenever  any  one  con- 
sults him  how  he  may  propitiate  the  gods,  answers,  Accobd- 
iNo  to  the  law  op  tour  couirrBT;*  and  it  is  the  law, 
indeed,  every  where,  that  every  man  should  propitiate  the 
gods  vdth  offerings  according  to  his  ability ;  and  how,  there- 
fore, can  any  man  honor  t^e  gods  better  or  more  piously, 
than  by  acting  as  they  themselves  direct?  17.  It  behooves  us, 
however,  not  to  do  less  than  we  are  able,  for,  when  any  one 
acts  thus,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  does  not  honor  the  gods. 
But  it  becomes  him  who  fails,  in  no  respect,  to  honor  the 
gods  according  to  his  means,  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to 
nope  for  the  greatest  blessings;  for  no  one  can  reasonably 
hope  for  greater  blessings  from  others  than  from  those  who  are 
able  to  benefit  him  most ;  nor  on  any  other  grounds  than  by 
propitiating  them ;  and  how  can  he  propitiate  them  better 
than  by  obeying  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ?" 

18.  By  uttering  such  sentiments,  and  by  acting  according 
to  them  himself^  he  rendered  those  who  conversed  with  him 
more  pious  and  prudent. 

*  See  i  3.  2» 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Socrates  inculcated  a  love  of  justice  into  his  followers.  He jrave  them  an 
example  of  adherence  to  justice  in  his  own  life,  sect.  1-4.  He  commences 
a  conversation  with  Hippias,  a  sophist,  4-9.  It  is  better  to  be  just  than 
merely  to  talk  of  justice.  10, 11 ;  it  is  a  part  of  justice  to  obey  the  laws ; 
what  a  law  is,  12*14 ;  wno  are  the  best  magistrates  in  states,  15 ;  a  gene- 
ral observance  of  the  laws  maintains  concord,  16-18 ;  there  are  certain 
unwritten  laws,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  transgress  without  incurring 
punishment,  1S^24 ;  to  observe  the  divine  laws  is  to  be  just,  26. 

1.  CoNOKRNiNo  justice,  too,  he  did  not  conceal  what  senti- 
ments he  entertained,  but  made  them  manifest  even  hj  his 
actions,  for  he  conducted  himself  in  his  private  capacity, 
justly  and  beneficently  toward  all  men,  and,  as  a  citizen,  he 
obeyed  the  magistrates  in  all  that  the  laws  enjoined,  both  in 
the  city  and  on  military  expeditions,  so  that  he  was  distin- 
guished above  other  men  for  his  observance  of  order.  2. 
"When  he  was  president  in  the  public  assembly,  he  would  not 
permit  the  people  to  give  a  vote  contrary  to  law,  but  opposed 
himself,  in  defense  of  the  laws,  to  such  a  storm  of  rage  on 
the  part  of  the  populace  as  I  think  tiiat  no  other  man  could 
have  withstood.'  3.  When  the  Thirty  Tyrants  commanded 
him  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws,  he  refused  to  obey 
them ;  for  both  when  they  forbade  him  to  converse  with  the 
young,  and  when  they  ordered  him,  and  some  others  of  the 
citizens,  to  l«ad  a  certain  person^  away  to  death,  he  alone  did 
not  obey,  because  the  order  was  given  contrary  to  the  laws. 
4.  When  he  was  accused  by  Meletus,'  and  others  were  ac- 
customed, before  the  tribunal,  to  speak  so  as  to  gain  the 
favor  of  ihe  judges,  and  to  flatter  them,  and  supplicate  them, 
in  violation  of  the  laws,^  and  many  persons,  by  such  practices, 
had  often  been  acquitted  by  the  judges,  he  refused,  on  his 
trial,  to  comply  with  any  practices  opposed  to  the  laws,  and 

»  See'L  1.  18. 

'  Leon,  a  native  of  Salamis,  but  an  enrolled  citizen  of  Athens,  who 
had  gone  of  his  own  accord  into  exile  at  Salamis,  that  he  might  not  be 
put  to  death  by  the  Tyrants,  in  their  greediness  for  wealth.  Stallbaum 
ad  Plat.  Apol.  p.  32,  C.  See  Xen.  HelL  il  3.  39 ;  Andocid.  de  Myster. 
p.  46 ;'  Biop.  Laert.  ii  24    Kuhmr, 

'  See  note  on  i.  1. 1.    He  is  generally  called  Melitus. 

*  It  was  forbidden  at  Athens  to  attempt  to  move  the  feelings  of  the 
Judges.    QuintiL  vi.  1.    Pollux  de  Areopagit  viii  11 T. 
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thon^  he  might  easily  have  heen  acquitted  by  his  judges,  if  he 
had  but  in  a  slight  degree  adopted  any  of  diose  customs,  he 
chose  rather  to  die  abiding  by  the  laws  than  to  save  his  life  by 
tnuttgresBing  them. 

5.  He  held  conyersalaons  to  this  effect  with  others  od 
several  occadons,  and  I  know  that  he  once  had  a  dialogue  of 
the  following  kind,  concerning  justice,  with  ELippias  of  Elis ;' 
for  ^ffippias,  on  his  return  to  Athens  after  an  absence  of  some 
time,  happened  to  come  in  the  way  of  Socrates  as  he  was  ob- 
serving to  some  people  how  surprising  it  was  that,  if  a  man 
wished  to  have  another  taught  to  be  a  shoemaker,  or  a  car- 
penter, or  a  worker  in  brass,  or  a  rider,  he  was  at  no  loss 
whither  he  should  send  him  to  effect  his  object  ;^  [nay,  that 
every  place,  as  some  say,  was  full  of  persons  who  would  make 
a  horse  or  an  ox  observant  of  right  for  any  one  that  desired ;] 
while  as  to  justice,  if  any  one  wished  either  to  leam  it  him> 
sel^  or  to  have  his  son  or  his  slave  tau^t  it,  he  did  not  know 
whither  he  should  go  to  obtain  his  desire.  6.  Him>iasy  hear- 
ing this  remark,  said,  as  if  jesting  with  him,  ^  What !  are 
you  still  saying  the  same  things,  Socrates^  that  I  heard  from 
you  so  long  ago  P  "'  Yes,"  said  Socrates,  '^  and  what  is  naoco 
wonderful,  I  am  not  only  still  saying  tho  same  things,  but  am 
saying  them  on  the  same  subjects;  but  you,  perhaps^  from 
being  possessed  of  such  variety  of  knowledge,  never  say  tho 
same  things  on  the  same  subjects."  ''Certainly,"  replied 
Qippias,  "  I  do  always  try  to  say  something  new  "  i.  ^  About 
matters  of  which  you  have  certain  knowledge,  then,."  said 
Socrates,  '^  as,  for  instance,  about  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
if  any  one  were  to  ask  you  how  many  and  what  letters  are  in 
the  word  *•  Socrates,'  would  you  try  to  say  sometimea  one  thing, 
and  sometimes  another?  or  to  people  who  might  ask  you 
about  numbers,  as  whether  twice  five  are  ten,  would  you  not 

^  A  fikinous  sophist  of  that  time,  well  known  fix>m  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato;  see  Cobet,  Prosopogr.  Xen.  p.  36;  QuintiL  xiL  11.  21;*  Borne- 
mann  ad  Sympos.  iv.  62.  Of  the  vanity  aad  anogaiioe  of  the  man,  see 
Stallbaom  ad  Plat  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  148. 

3  The  works  in  brackets  are  condemned  by  Rohnken  md  Yalckenaer 
as  spurious.  B<»nemannand  Kiihner  attempt  to  d^end  them.  They 
certainly  distarb  the  coarse  of  the  ar^g^oment  so  much  and  are  so  useless^ 
that  I  can  not  think  them  Xeoophon's.  **  Obeenrant  of  right,"  in  the 
translation  answen  to  dt«ac<wf,  ^^just^"  a  word  on  which  the  writer 
plays. 
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giye  the  same  answer  at  one  time  as  at  another  f '  *^  About 
Buoh  matters^  Socrates,"  replied  Hippias,  ^  I,  like  you,  ^ways 
say  the  same  thing ;  but  concerning  justice  I  think  that  I 
have  certainly  something  to  say  now  which  neither  you  nor 
any  other  person  can  refute."  8.  '^  By  Juno,"  returned  Soc- 
rates, *^  it  is  a  great  good  that  you  say  yon  ha^e  discovered, 
since  the  judges  will  now  cease  from  giving  contradictoiy  sen- 
tences, the  citizens  will  cease  from  disputing  about  what  is 
just,  from  going  to  law,  and  from  quarreling,  and  conmiuni- 
ties  will  cease  irom  contending  about  their  rights  and  going 
to  war ;  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  part  with  you  till  I  have 
learned  so  important  a  benefit  from  its  discoverer."  9.  ^  You 
shall  not  hear  it,  by  Jupiter,"  rejoined  Hippias,  ^  until  you 
yourself  declare  what  you  think  justice  to  be  ;  for  it  is  enough 
that  you  laugh  at  others,^  questioning  and  confuting  every 
body,  while  you  yourself  are  unwilling  to  give  a  reason  to 
any  bo^y,  or  to  declare  your  opinion  on  any  subject"  10. 
^  What  then,"  Hippias,"  said  Socrates,  ^  have  you  not  per- 
ceived that  I  never  cease  declaring  my  opinion  as  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  just  ?"  ^  And  what  is  this  opinion  of  yours  f" 
said  Hippias.  ^'  If  I  make  it  known  to  you,  not  by  words 
merely,  but  by  actions,  do  not  deeds  seem  to  you  to  be  a 
stronger  evidence  than  words  ?"  ''  Much  stronger,  by  Jupi- 
ter," said  Hippias,  ^^  for  many  who  say  what  is  just  do  what 
is  unjust,  but  a  man  who  does  what  is  just  can  not  be  himself 
unjust"  11.  *^Have  you  ever  then  found  me  bearing  false 
witness,  or  giving  malicious  information,  or  plunging  my 
friends  or  the  state  into  quarrels,  or  doing  any  thing  else  that 
is  unjust  ?"  ^'  I  have  not"  ^  And  do  you  not  think  it  just- 
ice to  refrain  from  injustice?"  ''You  are  plainly,  now," 
said  Hippias,  '^  endeavoring  to  avoid  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  what  you  think  just;  for  what  you  say  is,  not  what  the 
just  do,  but  what  they  do  not  do."  12.  ^But  I  thought" 
rejoined  Socrates,  ''that  to  be  unwilling  to  do  injustice  was  a 
sufficient  propf  of  justice.  If  this,  however,  does  not  satisfy 
you,  consider  whether  what  I  next  say  will  please  you  better ; 
for  I  assert  that  what  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  is  just" 
''Po  you  say,  Socrates, -that  to  be  conformable  to  the  laws, 
and  to  be  just,  is  the  same  thing?"     "  I  do,  indeed."     13.  "I 

'  ** Satis  est  quod  ceteros  ornnes  rides;— me  ver6  non  ridebis." 
Kuhner. 

21* 
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am  piizzled ;  for  I  do  not  understand  what  yon  call  oonforma- 
ble  to  law,  or  what  you  call  just"  ^^  Do  you  know  the  laws  of 
the  state  ?"  said  Socrates.  ^  I  do,"  said  the  other.  ^  And  what 
do  you  consider  them  to  be  ?"  "  What  the  citizens  in  concert 
have  enacted  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we  ought 
to  avoid  doing."  "  Would  not  he,  therefore,"  asked  Socrates, 
'/  be  an  observer  of  the  laws  who  should  conduct  himself  in  the 
community  agreeably  to  those  enactments,  and  he  be  a  violater 
of  the  laws  who  transgresses  them  ?"  ^'  Undoubtedly,"  said 
Hippias.  ^  Would  not  he,  then,  do  what  is  just  who  obeys  the 
laws,  aud  he  do  what  is  unjust  who  disobeys  them  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly." ^^  Is  not  he,  then,  just  who  does  what  is  just,  and  he 
unjust  who  does  what  is  unjust  ?"  "  How  can  it  be  otherwise  9" 
*^  He,  therefore,  that  conforms  to  the  laws  is  just,"  added  Soc- 
rates, ^^  and  he  who  violates  the  laws,  unjust." 

14.  ''But,"  objected  Hippias,  "how  can  any  one  imagine 
the  laws,  or  obedience  to  them,  to  be  a  matter  of  absolute  im- 
portance, when  the  very  persons  who  make  them  often  reject 
and  alter  them?"  "That  objection  is  of  no  consequ^ce," 
said  Socrates,  "  for  states,  which  have  commenced  war,  often 
make  peace  again."  "  Undoubtedly  they  do,"  said  Hippias. 
"  What  difference  will  there  be  in  your  conduct,  then,  think 
you,^  if  you  throw  contempt  on  those  who  obey  the  laws,  be- 
cause the  laws  may  be  changed,  and  if  you  blame  those  who 
act  properly  in  war,  because  peace  may  be  made  ?  Do  you 
condemn  those  who  vigorously  support  their  country  in  war  f* 
"I  do  not,  indeed,"  replied  Hippias.  16.  "Have  you  ever 
heard  it  said  of  Lycurgus  the  Lacedaemonian,  then,"  said  Soc- 
rates, "  that  he  would  not  have  made  Sparta  at  all  different 
from  other  states,  if  he  had  not  established  in  it,  beyond 
others,  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  laws  ?  Do  you  not  Imow, 
too,  that  of  magistrates  in  states,  those  are  thought  •  the  best 
who  are  most  efficient  in  producing  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
that  that  state  in  which  the  citizens  pay  most  respect  to  the 
laws,  is  in  the  best  condition  in  peace,  and  invincible  in  war  ? 
16.  The  greatest  blessing  to  states,  moreover,  is  concord ;  and 
the  senates  and  principal  men  in  them  often  exhort  the  citizens 
to  unanimity ;  and  every  where  throughout  Greece  it  is  a  law 
that  the  citizens  shall  take  an  oath  to  observe  concord,  an  oath 

'  Aiai^opov  oiv  ri  olet  froieZv — ^ — b]  ''Do  you  think,  tberefbre^  that 
you  do  any  thing  different — ^than — ," 
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which,  they  every  where  do  take ;  but  I  conceive  that  this  is 
done,  not  that  the  citizens  may  approve  of  the  same  choruses, 
or  that  they  may  praise  the  same  flute-players,  or  that  they 
may  prefer  the  same  poets,'  or  that  they  may  take  delight 
in* the  same  spectacles,  but  that  they  may  obey  the  laws ;  for 
while  the  citizens  adhere  to  these,  states  will  be  eminently  pow- 
erful and  happy ;  but  without  such  unanimity,  no  state  can  be 
well  governed,  nor  any  family  well  regulated.  17.  As  an  indi- 
vidual citizen,  too,  how  could  any  person  render  himself  less 
liable  to  penalties  from  the  govemmeiit^  or  more  likely  to  have 
honors  bestowed  upon  him,  than  by  being  obedient  to  the  laws  ? 
How  else  would  he  incur  fewer  defeats  in  the  courts  of  justice,  > 
or  how  more  certainly  obtain  sentence  in  his  favor?  To  whom 
would  any  one  believe  that  he  could  more  safely  conflde  his 
money,  or  his  sons  or  daughters  ?  Whom  would  the  whole 
conmiunity  deem  more  trustworthy  than  him  who  respects  the 
laws  ?  From  whom  would  parents,  or  relatives,  or  domestics, 
or  friends,  or  citizens,  cnr  strangers,  more  certainly  obtain  their 
rights  ?  To  whom  would  the  enemy  sooner  trust  in  cessations 
of  arms,  or  in  making  a  truce,  or  articles  of  peace  ?  To  whom 
would  people  more  willingly  become  allies  than  to  the  observer 
of  the  laws,  and  to  whom  would  the  allies  more  willingly  trust 
the  leadership,  or  command  of  a  fortress,  or  of  a  city  ?  From 
whom  would  any  one  expect  to  meet  with  gratitude,  on  doing 
him  a  kindness,  sooner  than  from  the  observer  of  the  laws  ? 
Or  whom  would  any  one  rather  serve  than  him  from  whom 
he  expects  to  receive  a  return?  To  whom  would  any  one 
more  desire  to  be  a  friend,  or  less  desire  to  be  an  enemy,  than 
such  a  man  ?  With  whom  would  any  one  be  less  inclined 
to  go  to  war,  than  with  him  to  whom  he  would  most  wish  to 
be*a  friend,  and  least  of  all  an  enemy,  imd  to  whom  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind  would  wish  to  be  friends  and  allies,  and 
but  a  small  number  to  be  antagonists  and  enemies?  18.  I, 
therefore,  Hippias,  jfh>nounce  that  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  be 
just  is  the  same ;  if  you  hold  an  opinion  to  the  contrary,  tell 
me."  "  Indeed,  Socrates,"  rejoined  Hippias,  "  I  do  not  know 
that  I  entertain  any  sentiments  opposed  to  what  you  have  saia 
of  justice." 

19.  "But   are  you   aware,   Hippias,"   continued   Socrates, 
"  that  there  are  unwritten  laws  ?"     "  You  mean  those,"  said 

1  The  same  scenic  poets. 
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Hippias,   ^ihAt  are  in  force  about  the  same  points,  every 
where."     ^  Can  you  affirm,  then,  that  men  made  those  laws  I" 
^  How  could  they,'/  said  Hippias,  t*  when  they  could  not  all 
meet  together,  and  do  not  all   speak  the  same  language  F* 
"•  Whom,  then,  do  you  suppose  to  haye  made  these  laws  f*    "'I 
believe,''  said  he,  *^  that  it  was  the  gods  who  made  these  larwa 
for  men,  for  among  all  men  the  first  law  is  to  venerate   the 
gods."     20.     "Is   it  not   also  a  law  every  where  to  honor 
parents?"     "It  is  so?"     "Is  it  not  a  law,  too,  that  parents 
shall  not  intermarry  with  their  children,  nor  children  with 
their  parents  ?"     "  This  does  not,  as  yet,  Socrates,  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  law  of  the  gods?"     "  Why?"     "Because  I  find 
that  some  nations  transgress  it."     21.  "  Many  others,  too,  they 
transgress,"  said  Socrates;  "but  those  who  violate  the  laws 
made  by  the  gods  incur  punishment  which  it  is  by  no  means 
possible  for  man  to  escape,  as  many  transgressors  of  the  laws 
made  by  men  escape  punishment,  some  by  concealment,  otheia 
by  open  violence."      22.    "  And  what   sort  of  punishment^ 
Socrates,"  said  he,  "  can  not  parents  escape  who  intermarry 
with  their  children,  and  children  who  intermarry  with  their 
parents?"      "The  greatest  of  all  punishments^  by  W^upiter," 
replied   Socrates,  "for  what   greater  penalty  can  those  who 
b^t  children  incur,  than  to  have  bad  children  ?"     23.  ^  How 
then,"  said  Hippias,  "  do  they  necessarily  have  bad  children 
when  nothing  hinders  but  that  they  may  be  good  themselves, 
snd  have  children  by  good  partners  ?"     "  Be^cause,"  returned 
Socrates,  "it  is  not  only  necessary  that  those  who  have  chil- 
dren by  each  other  should  be  good,  but  that  they  should  be  in 
full  bodily  vigor.^     Or  do  you  suppose  that  the  seed  of  those 
who  are  at  t£e  height  of  maturity  is  similar  to  that  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  reached  maturity,  or  to  that  of  those  who 
are  fer  past  it  ?"     "  By  Jupiter,"  replied  Hippias,  "  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  it  should  be  similar."     "  \Vnich  of  the  two 

'  Mirari  llbet  Socratis  commentum,  qui  in  oonjagiis  taKbus  nihil  col- 
pandum  invenit  pneter  setatis  disparitatem.  Blud  potius  disquirendum, 
annon  in  hominibus  nuM  pray&  educatione  comiptis  sit  in  ipsis  affecti* 
bus  insita  fuga  qusedam  oommixtionis  cum  x>arentibas  et  ex  so  natis, 
quippe  cam  ab  e4  etiam  quaedam  anhnantia  natnraliter  abhorreant. 
Hugo  GrotiuB  de  J.  B.  et  P.  ii.  6,  12,  4—5,  et  %  3,  cam  annott.  Poflfen- 
doif.  et  Osiand.  EJerbsk  Parentom  et  liberoram  offioia  motaa  ploa  ait 
Weiskias  valere  ad  reprobanda  coimubia  ^^Wa  qu&m  annomm  iniaquall" 
tatem.    Ksam&r. 
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then  is  the  better  V^  ^  Doabtless  that  of  those  at  fiill  maturity." 
'^That  of  those  who  are  not  at  fiill  maturity,  then,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently energetic."  "  Probably  not."  "  Accordingly  they  ought 
not  to  have  children  ?"  **  No."  "  Do  not  those,  therefore, 
who  have  children  under  such  circumstances,  have  them  as 
ihey  ought  not!"  "So  it  appears  4o  me."  "What  other 
persons,  therefore,  will  have  bad  children,  if  not  these!" 
"  Well,"  said  Hippias,  "  I  agree  with  you  on  tJiis  point  also." 

24.  "  Is  it  not  every  where  a  law,  also,"  said  Socrates,  "  that 
men  should  do  good  to  those  who  do  good  to  them  ?"  "It  is  a 
law,"  answered  Hippias,  "but  it  is  transgressed."  "Do  not 
those  therefore  who  transgress  it  incur  pmushment,"  continued 
Socrates,  by  being  deprived  of  good  friends,  and  being  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  those  who  hate  them  ?  Are  not 
such  as  do  service  to  those  who  seek  it  of  them  good  friends  to 
themselves,  and  are  not  those  who  make  no  return  to  such  as 
serve  them  hated  by  them  for  their  ingratitude ;  and  yet,  be- 
cause it  is  for  their  advantage  to  have  their  support,  do  they 
not  pay  the  greatest  court  to  them?"  "Indeed,  Socrates," 
replied  Hippias,  "  all  these  things  seem  to  suit  the  character  *of 
the  gods ;  for  that  the  laws  themselves  should  carry  with 
them  punishments  for  those  who  transgress  them,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  appointment  of  a  lawgiver  superior  to  man." 

26.  "  Whether,  therefore,  Hippias,"  added  Socrates,  "  do 
you  consider  that  the  gods  appoint  as  laws,  what  is  agreeable 
to  justice,  or  what  is  at  variance  with  justice  ?"  "  Not  what  is 
at  variance  with  justice,  certainly,"  said  Hippias,  "for  scarcely 
would  any  other  make  laws  in  conformity  with  justice,  if  a  god 
were  not  to  do.  so."  "  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  therefore, 
Hippiai^'  concluded  Socrates,  "  that  what  is  in  conformity  witli 
justice  snould  also  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws."  ^ 

By  uttering  such  sentiments,  and  acting  in  agreement  with 
them,  he  rendered  those  who  conversed  with  him  more  ob- 
servant of  justice. 

1  Lange  has  given  a  Jndidons  sammary  of  these  arguments.  The 
gods  give  just  laws;  what  is  in  conformity  with  these  laws,  is  v6fii/iov: 
therefore  every  thing  vofitftov  in  the  divine  laws  is  just  Thus  the  gods 
in  this  definition  (rd  vofiifiov  diKaiov  elvat,  sect  12),  agree  with  men,  or 
with  me,  says  Socrates.  A  sound  argument,  if  human  laws  be  what 
they  ought  to  be,  that  ie^  in  conformity  with  the  divine  laws,  or  the  laws 
of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Soorates  rendered  his  followers  better  qualified  for  public  life.  The  neoes- 
Bity  of  temperance,  Beet.  1)»2 ;  the  evils  of  intemperance,  8-7 ;  the  benefits 
arising  fh>m  temperance,  8-10;  the  conduct  of  the  temperance  man, 
11, 18. 

1.  I  WILL  now  relate  how  he  rendered  his  followers  better 
qualified  for  the  management  of  public  business.  Thinking  it 
expedient  that  temperance  should  be  observed  by  him  who 
would  succeed  in  any  thing  honorable,  he  first  made  it  evi- 
dent to  those  who  <ionv6r8ed  with  him,  that  he  practiced  this 
virtue  beyond  all  other  men,  and  then,  by  his  discourse,  he 
exhorted  his  followers,  above  eveiy  thing,  to  the  observance  of 
temperance.  He  continued  always,  therefore,  to  make  alia- 
sioDS  to  whatever  was  conducive  to  virtue ;  and  I  know  that 
he  once  held  a  conversation  on  temperance  with  Euthydemus 
to  the  following  effect :  2.  "  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  Euthydemus, 
do  you  regard  liberty  as  an  excellent  and  honorable  posses- 
sion for  an  individual  or  a  coromunity  V  "^  The  most  excel- 
lent and  honorable  that  can  be,"  replied  he.  8.  ^Do  you 
consider  him,  then,  who  is  held  under  control  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  body,  and  is  rendered  unable,  by  their  infiuence,  to  do 
what  is  best  for  him,  to  be  free  ?"  "  By  no  means,"  replied 
Euthydemus.  "  Perhaps,  then,  to  have  the  power  of  doing 
what  is  best  seems  to  you  to  be  freedom,  but  to  be  under  in- 
fluences which  will  hinder  you  from  doing  it,  you  consider  to 
be  want  of  freedom?"  "Assuredly,"  said  he.  4.  "Do  not 
the  intemperate  appear  to  you, -then,  to  be  absolutel^^without 
freedom?"  ^'Yes,  by  Jupiter,  and  naturally  so."  "And 
whether  do  the  intemperate  appear  to  you  to  be  merely  pre- 
Tented  from  doing  what  is  best,  or  to  be  forced,  also,  to  do  what 
is  most  dishonorable  ?"  "  They  appear  to  me,"  replied  Eu- 
thydemus, "  to  be  not  less  forced  to  do  the  one  than  they  are 
hindered  from  doing  the  other."  5.  "  And  what  sort  of  mas- 
ters do  you  consider  those  to  be,  who  hinder  men  froia  doing 
what  is  best,  and  force  them  to  do  what  is  worst  ?"  "  The 
very  worst  possible,  by  Jupiter,"  replied  he.  "And  what 
sort  of  slavery  do  you  consider  to  be  the  worst?"  "That," 
said  he,  "  under  the  worst  masters  ?"     "  Do  not  then  the  in- 
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temperate,"  said  Socrates,  "endure  the  very  worst  of  slavery?'* 
"It  appears  so  to  me/'  answered  Euthydemus.  6.  "And 
does  not  intemperance  seem  to  you,,  by  banishing  fr6ta  men 
prudence,  the  greatest  good,  to  drive  them. into  the  very  oppo- 
site evil?  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  hinder  them  from 
attending  to  useful  things,  and  learning  them,  by  drawing 
them  away  to  pleasure,  and  frequently,  by  captivating  those 
who  have  a  perception  of  good  and  evil,  to.  make  them  choose 
-the  worse  instead  of  the  better?"     "Such  is  the  case,"  said  he. 

7.  "  And  whom  can  we  suppose,  EuthyBemus,  to  have  less 
participation >' in  self-<>ontrol  than  the  intemperate  man?  for 
assuredly  the  acts  of  self-control  and  of  intemperance  are  the 
very  opposite  to  each  other."  "  I  assent  to  this  also,",  said  he. 
"  And  do  you  think  that  any  thing  is  a  greater  hinderance  to 
attention  to  what  is  becoming,  than  intemperance  ?"  ■  "  I  do 
not."  "  And  do  you  imagine  that  there  is  any  greater  evil  to 
man,  than  that  which  makes  him  prefer  the  noxious  to  the 
beneficial,  which  prompts  him  to  pursue  the  one  and  to  neg- 
lect the  other,  and  which  forces  him  to  pursue  a  contrary 
course  of  conduct  to  that  of  the  wise?"  "There  is  none," 
said  Euthydemns. 

8.  "Is  it  not  natural,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "that  temperance 
should  be  the  cause  of  producing  in  men  effects  contrary  to 
those  which  intemperance  produces?"  "Undoubtedly,"  said 
Euthydemus.  "Is  it  not  natural,  therefore,  also,  that  what 
produces  those  contrary  effects  should  be  best  for  man  ?"  "  It 
IS  natm'al,"  said  he.  "Is  it  not  consequently  natural,  then, 
Euthydemus,  that  temperance  should  be  best  for  man  ?"  "  It 
is  so,  Socrates,"  said  he.  9.  "  And  have  you  ever  reflected 
upon .  this,  Euthydemus  ?"  "  What  ?"  "  That  even  to  those 
pleasures,  to  which  alone  intemperance  seems  to  lead  men,  it 
can  not  lead  them,  but  that  temperance  produces  greater  pleas- 
ure than  any  thing  else  ?"  "  How  ?"  said  he.  "  Because 
intemperance,  by. not  allowing  men  to  withstand  hunger,  thirst, 
or  the  desire  of  sensual  gratiflcation,  or  want  of  sleep  (through 
which  privations  alone  is  it  possible  for  them  to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  gratify  other  natural  appetites,  and  go  to  rest  and 
sleep  with  pleasure,  waiting  and  restraining  themselves  until 
the  inclinations  may  be  most  happily  indulged),  hinders  them 
from  having  any  due  enjoyment  in  acts  most  necessary  and 
most  habitual ;  but.  temperance,  which  alone  enables  men  to 
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endure  the  privations  which  I  have  mentioned,  alone  enables 
them  to  find  delight  in  the  gratifications  to  which  I  have 
alluded."  ^  What  you  say,"  observed  Euth^demus,  *'  is  indis- 
putably tme."  10.  ^  From  learning  what  is  honorable  and 
good,  moreover,  and  from  the  study  of  those  accomplishments 
by  which  a  man  may  ably  govern  himself,  judiciously  regulate 
his  household,  become  useful  to  hie  friends  and  the  state,  and 
gain  the  mastery  over  his  enemies  (from  which  studies  arise 
not  only  the  greatest  advantages,  but  also  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures)^ the  temperate  have  enjoyment  while  they  practice 
them,  but  the  intemperate  have  no  share  in  any  of  them  ;  for 
to  whom  can  we  say  that  it  less  belongs  to  participate  in  such 
advantages,  than  to  him  who  has  the  least  power  to  pursue 
them,  being  wholly  occupied  in  attention  to  present  pleasures  f 
11.  '^  You  seem  tome,  Socrates,"  said  Euthydemus, '^  to  say 
that  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  bodily  pleasures, 
has  no  participation  in  any  one  virtue."  '^  Fcmt  what  di&r- 
ence  is  there,  Euthydemus,"  said  he,  *^  between  an  intemperate 
man  and  the  most  ignorant  brute  ?  How  will  he,  who  has 
no  regard  to  what  is  best,  but  seeks  only  to  enjoy  what  is  most 
seductive  by  any  means  in  his  power,  differ  from  the  most 
senseless  cattle?  To  the  temperate  alone  it  belongs  to  con- 
sider what  is  best  in  human  pursuits^  to  distinguish  those  pur- 
suits, according  to  experience  and  reason,  into  their  several 
classes,  and  then  to  choose  the  good  and  refrain  from  the 
evil." 

12.  Thus  it  was,  he  said,  that  men  became  most  virtuous 
and  happy,  and  most  skillflil  in  reasoning ;  and  he  observed 
that  the  expression  dtaXsYsa&cn,  ^  to  reason,"  had  its  origin  in 
people's  practice  of  meeting  together  to  reason  on  matters^  and 
distinguishing  them,  diaXiyof'iag^  according  to  their  several 
kinds.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  one,  therofore,  he  thought, 
io  make  himself  ready  in  this  art,  and  to  study  it  with  the 
greatest  diligence;  for  that  men,  by  the  aid  of  it,  became 
most  accomplished,  most  able  to  guide  others,  and  most  acute 
in  discussion. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  value  of  sldll  in  argument  and  definition,  sect^  1.  Definition  of  PDnrr. 
2-4;  of  jmsnos,  5,  6 ;  of  visdom.  7 ;  of  aoorama  and  bbadtt^  8.  9 ;  of 
ooiiBAos,  10,  IV  Borne  other  deflnitiona,  12.  Bemarka  oh  the  Bocratio 
me^od  of  aignment,  18-15. 

1.  I  WILL  now  endeavor  to  show  that  Socrates  rendered 
tboee  who  associated  with  him  more  skilHul  in  argument.  For 
he  thought  that  those  who  knew  the  nature  of  things  sever- 
ally,  would  be  able  to  explain  them  toothers;  but  as  Xo 
those  who  did  not  know,  he  said  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  they  fell  into  error  themselves,  and  led  others  into  it. 
He  therefore  never  ceased  to  reason  with  his  associates  about 
the  nature  of  things.*  To  so  through  all  the  terms  that  he 
defined,  and  to  show  how  be  definited  them,  would  be  a  long 
task ;  but  I  will  give  as  many  instances  as  I  think  will  suffice 
to  show  the  nature  of  his  reasoning. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  reasoned  of  fibit,  in  some 
such  way  as  this.  ^  Tell  me,''  said  he,  ''  Euthydemus,  what 
sort  of  roeling  do  you  consider  piety  to  be?"  "The  most 
noble  of  all  feelings,"  replied  he.  '^Can  jtm  tell  me,  then, 
who  is  a  pious  man  ?''  "  The  man,  I  think,  who  honors  the 
gods."  "Is  it  allowable  to  pay  honor  to  the  gads  in  any 
way  that  one  pleases  ?"  "  No ;  ^ere  are  certain  laws  in  con- 
formity with  which  yn^  must  pay  our  honors  to  them."  3. 
'^He,  then,  who  knows  these  laws,  will  know  how  he  must 
honor  the  gods  ?"  "  I  think  so."  "  He  therefore  who  knows 
how  to  pay  honor  to  the  gods,  will  not  think  that  he  ought  to 
pay  it  otherwise  than  as  he  knows  ?"  "  Doubtless  not"  "  But 
does  any  one  pay  honors  to  the  gods  otherwise  than  as  he 
thinks  that  he  ought  to  pay  them  ?"  "I  think  -not"  4.  "  He 
therefore  who  knows  what  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  with  re- 
gard to  the  gods,  will  honor  the  gods  in  agreement  with  the 
kwsf  "Certainly."  "Does  not  he,  then,  who  honors  the 
gods  agreeably  to  the  laws  honor  them  as  besought  V*  "  How 
can  he  do  otherwise  ?"  "  And  he  who  honors  them  as  he 
ought,  is  pious?"  "Certainly."  "He  therefore  who  knows 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  gods,  may 

1  T^  iKooTov  ehi  ruv  ovtijv,]  Quid  ret  qaodibei  enet;  "what  each 
thing  was;"  what  was  the  nature  of  each  thing. 
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be  justly  defined  by  us  as  a  pious  man  ?"     *^  So  it  appears  to 
me,"  said  Euthydemus. 

5.  ^  But  is  it  allowable  for  a  person  to  conduct  himself 
toward  other  men  in  whatever  way  he  pleases  ?"     "  No ;  but 
with  respect  to  men  also,  he  who  knows  what  is  in  conformity 
with  the  laws,  and  how  men  ought,  according  to  them,  to 
conduct  themselves  toward  each  other,  will  be  an  observer  of 
the  laws."     *^Do  not  those,  then,  who  conduct  themselves 
toward  each  other  according  to  what  is  in  conformity  with 
the  laws,,  conduct    themselves '  toward    each   other  as   they 
ought  ?"     "  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?"     "  Do  not  those,  there- 
fore,  who    conduct   themselves   toward  each   oth€r  as   they 
ough<^  conduct  themselves  well  ?"  "  Certainly."    "  Do  not  those^ 
then,  that  conduct  themselves  well  toward  each  other,  act  prop- 
erly in  transactions  between  man  and  man  ?"     "  Surely  "    "  Do 
not  those,  then,  who  obey  the  laws,  do  what  is  just  ?"     "  Un- 
doubtedly."    6.  "  And  do  you  know  what  sort  of  actions  are 
called  just?"     "Those  which   the  lai^^  sanction."     "Those, 
theref(»re,  who  do  what  the  laws  sanction,  do  what  is  just,  and 
what  they  ought  ?"     "  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?"   "  Those  who 
do  just  things,  therefore,  are  just  ?"     "  I  think  so."     "  Do  you 
think  that  any  peisons  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  who  do  not 
know  what  the  laws  sanction  ?"     "  I  do  not."     "  And  do  you 
think  that  any  who  know  what  they  ought  to  do,  think  ikat 
they  ought  not  to  do  it  ?"     "  I  do  not  think  so."     "And  do  you 
know  any  persons  that  do  other  things  than  those  which  they 
think  they  ought  to  do  ?"     "  I  do  not."  *"  Those,  therefore,  who 
know  what  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  men,  do  what 
is  just  ?"     "  Certainly,"      "  And  are  not  those  who  do  what  is 
just,  just  men  ?"     "  Who  else   can  be  so  ?"     "  Shall  we  not 
define  rightly,  therefore,"   concluded  Socrates,  "  if  we  definj 
those  to  be  just  who  know  what  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  in 
regard  to  men  ?"     "  It  appears  so  to  me,"  said  Euthydeimus. 

7.  "And  what  shall  we  say  that  wisdom  is?  Tell  me, 
whether  do  men  seem  to  you  to  be  wise,  in  things  which  they 
know,  or  in  thiflgs  which  they  do  not  know  ?"  "  In  what 
they  know,  certainly ;  for  how  can  a  man  be  wise  in  things  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  ?"  "  Those,  then,  who  are  wise,  are*^ 
wise  by  their  knowledge  ?"  "  By  what  else  can  a  man  be 
wise,  if  not  by  his  knowledge  ?"  "  Do  you  think  wisdom, 
then,  to  be  any  thing  else  than  that  by  which  men  are  wise  ?" 
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"  I  do  not."  "  Is  knowledge,  then,  wisdom  ?"  "  It  ap- 
pears 60  to  me."  *^  Does  it  appear  to  you,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  know  ail  things  that  aro  ?"  "  No,  by 
Jupiter ;  not  even  as  I  think,  a  comparatively,  small  portion 
of  them."  '^  It  is  not  therefore  possible  for  a  man  to  be  wise 
in  all  things  ?"  "  No,  indeed."  "  Every  man  is  wise,  therefore, 
in  that  only  of  which  he  has  a  knowledge  ?"  ^*  So  it  seems 
to  me." 

8.  "Shall  we  thus,  too,  Euthydemus,"  said  he,  "inquire  what 
is  GOOD  ?"  "  How  ?"  said  Euthydemus.  "  Does  the  same  thing 
appear  to  you  to  be  beneficial  to  every  body?"  "  No."  "  And 
does  not  that  which  is  beneficial  to  one  person  appear  to  you 
to  be  sometimes  hurtful  to  another  ?"  "  Assuredly."  "  Would 
you  say,  then,  that  any  thing  is  good  that  is  not  ben^ 
ficial?"  "I  would  not."  "What  is  beneficial,  therefore,  is 
good,  to  whomsoever  it  is  beneficial  ?"  "  It  appears  so  to  me," 
said  Euthydemus. 

9.  "  And  can  we  define  the  beautiful  in  any  other  way 
than  if  you  term  whatever  is  beautiful,  whether  a  person,  or 
a  vase,  or  any  thing  else  whatsoever,  beautiful  for  whatever 
purpose  you  know  that  it  is  beautiful  ?"  *  "  No,  indeed,"  said 
Euthydemus*  "  For  whatever  purpose,  then,  any  thing  may 
be  useful,  for  that  purpose  it  is  beautiful  to  use  it?"  "  Cer- 
tainly." "And  is  any  thing  beautiful  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  for  which  it  is  beautiful  to  use  it  ?"  "  For  no  other 
purpose,"  replied  he.  "  What  is  useful  is  beautiful,  therefore, 
for  that  purpose  for  which  it  is  beautiful?"  "So  I  think," 
said  he. 

10.  "As  to  COURAGE,  Euthydemus,"  said  Socrates,  "do 
you  think  it  is  to  be  numbered  among  excellent  things?" 
"I  think  it  one  of  the  most  excellent,"  replied  Euthydemus. 
^  But  you  do  not  think  courage  a  thing  of  use  for  small  occa- 
sions." "  No,  by  Jupiter,  but  for  the  very  greatest."  "  Does 
it  appear  to  you  to  be  useful,  with  regaid  to  fqrmidable  and 
dangerous  things,  to  be  ignorant  of  Sieiv  character?"     "By 

^  I  have  translated  this  apparently  cornipt  passage  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  it  proposed  by  Lange,  a  friend  of  Kiihner's :  Num  pos^* 
snmua  pulchrum  aliter  [intellige  ac  honum^  iil  8,  ubi  demonstratom  est 
«aAdv,  aya&bv,  et  xpV<^tf^^  idem  esse,]  definire,  an  pulchrum  vocas,  si 
quid  pulchrum  est  [el  iartv]  vel  corpus,  vel  vas,  vel  aliud  quid,  quod  ad 
quamounque  rem  {npdc  ndvra)  pulchrum  est  t 
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no  means."  ^Thej,  therefore,  who  do  not  fear  sack  thinga, 
because  they  do  not  know  what  they  are,  are  not  courage- 
ous ?"  ^  Certainly  not ;  for,  in  that  case,  many  madmen  and 
even  cowards  would  be  courageous."  "  And  what  do  you  say 
of  those  who  fear  things  that  are  not  formidable  ?"  *'  StiU 
less,  by  Jupiter,  should  they  be  called  cburageous."  '^  'I%)fie, 
then,  that  are  good,  with  reference  to  formidable  and  danger- 
ous things,  you  consider  to  be  courageoiis,  and  those  that  are 
had,  cowardly?"  "Certainly."  11.  "But  do  you  think  that 
auy  other  persons  are  good,  with  reference  to  terrible  and 
dangerous  circumstances,  except  those  who  are  able  to  conduct 
themselves^  well  under  them  f"  "  No,  those  only,"  said  he. 
"  And  you  think  those  hcui  with  regard  to  them,  who  are  of 
such  a  character  to  conduct  themselves  badly  under  them  ?" 
"  Whom  else  can  I  think  so  ?"  "  Do  not  each,  then,  conduct 
themselves  under  them  as  they  think  they  ought  ?"  "  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?"  "Do  those,  therefore,  who  <Jo  not 
conduct  themselves  properly  under  them,  know  how  they 
ought  to  conduct  themselves  under  them  ?"  "  Doubtless  not." 
"Those  then  who  know  how  they  ought  to  conduct  them- 
selves imder  them,  can  do  so?"  "And  they  alone."  "Do 
those,  therefore,  who  do  not  fail  under  such  circumstances, 
conduct  themselves  badly  under  them?"  "I  think  not." 
"  Those  then  who  do  conduct  themselves  badly  under  them,  do 
£iil  ?"  "  It  seems  so."  "  Those,  therefore,  who  know  how  to 
conduct  themselves  well  in  terrible  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances are  courageous,  and  those  who  fail  to  do  so  are  cow- 
ards ?"     "  They  at  least  appear  so  to  me,"  said  Euthydemus. 

12.  Monarchy  and  tyranny  he  considered  to  be  both  forms 
of  government,  but  conceived  that  they  differed  greatly  from 
one  another ;  for  a  government  over  men  with  their  own  con- 
sent, and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  free  states,  he  regarded 
as  a  monarchy ;  but  a  government  over  men  against  their  will, 
and  not  according  to  the  law  of  free  states,  but  just  as  the  ruler 
pleased,  a  tyranny ;  and  wherever  magistrates  were  appointed 
from  among  those  who  complied  with  the  injunctions  of  the  laws, 
he  considered  the  government  to  be  an  aristocracy ;  wherever 
they  were  appointed  according  to  their  wealth,  a  plutocracy  ; 
and  wherever  they  were  appointed  from  a^ong  the  whole 
people,  a  democracy. 

13.  Whenever  any  person  contradicted  him  on  any  pointy 
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tviio  had  notliing  definite  to  say,  and  who  perhaps  asserted, 
without  proof^  that  some  person,  whom  he  mentioned,  was 
wiser,  or  better  skilled  in  political  affairs,  or  possessed  of 
greater  courage,  or  worthier  in  some  such  respect,  [than  some 
other  whom  Socrates  had  mentioned],  he  would  recall  the 
wliole  argument,  in  some  such  way  as  tne  following,  to  the  pri- 
mary proposition :  14.  "Do  you  say  that  he  whom  you  com- 
mend, is  a  better  citizen  than  he  whom  I  commend?"  "I  do 
say  so.^'  "  Why  should  we  then  not  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
what  is  the  duty  of  a  pood  citizen  P  "  Let  us  do  so."  "  Would 
not  he  then  be  superior  in  the  management  oi  the  public  money 
who  should  make  the  state  richer  ?"  "  Undoubtedly."  "  And 
he  in  war  who  should  make  it  victorious  over  its  enemies  ?" 
"  Assuredly."  "  And  in  an  embassy  he  who  should  make  friends 
of  foes?"  "Doubtless."  "And  he  in  addressing  the  people 
who  should  check  dissension  and  inspire  them  with  unanimity  ?" 
"I  think  so."  When  the  discussion  was  thus  brought  back  to 
fundamental  principles,  the  truth  was  made  evident  to  those 
who  had  opposad  mm. 

16.  When  he  himself  went  through  any  subject  in*argu- 
ment,  he  proceeded  upon  propositions  of  which  me  truth  was 
generally  acknowledged,  thinking  that  a  sure  foundation  was 
Qius  formed  for  his  reasoning.  Accordingly,  whenever  he  spoke, 
he,  of  all  men  that  I  liave  known,  most  readily  prevailed  on  his 
hearers  to  assent  to  his  arguments ;  and  he  used  to  say  that 
Homer'  had  attributed  to  Ulysses  the  character  of  a  sure  orator, 
as  being  able  to  form  his  reasoning  on  points  acknowledged  by 
aUnuu^d 


CHAPTER  VIL 


How  Soicrates  rendered  his  followers  finXf^^^'^o^Cfiagemonfi  and  adapted  for 
bosiness ;  his  frankness  and  sincerity,  1.  How  far  he  thoQffht  that  Geom- 
etry should  he  studied,  2,  8.  How  far  he  recommended  that  Astronomy 
should  be  pursued,  4-7.  Vain  investigations  to  he  avoided,  8.  Begard 
to  he  pud  to  health,  9.    Counsel  to  he  asked  of  the  gods,  10. 

1.  That  Socrates  expressed  his  sentiments  with  sincerity  to 
those  who  conversed  with  him,  is,  I  think,  manifest  from  what 
I  have  said.    I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  much  it  was  his 

>  Odysfl.  viil  171:  'O  di  d^^^it^  dyopevei:  a  passage  noticed  by 
DionyB.  HaL  de  Arte  Bhet.  xL  8. 
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care  that  his  followers  should  be  competentlj  qualified  ^or  em- 
plo3mients  suited  to  their  powers.  Of  all  men  that  I  have 
jbiown,  he  was  the  most  anxious  to  discover  in  what  occupa- 
tion each  of  those  who  attended  him 'was  likely  to  prove  sMll^ 
ful ;  and  of  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  of  honor  and  virtue  to 
know,  he  taught  them  himself,  whatever  he  knew,  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness ;  and  what  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  teach,  he  took  them  to  those  who  knew,  to  learn. 

2.  He  taught  them  also  how  far  it  was  proper  that  a  well- 
educated  man  should  be  versed  in  any  department  of  knowl- 
edge.^ Greometry,  for  instance,  he  said  that  a  man  should 
study  until  he  should  be  capable,  if  occasion  required,  to  take 
or  give  land  correctly  by  meausurement ;  or  tp  divide  it  or  por- 
tion it  out  for  cultivation ;'  and  this,  he  observed,  it  was  so  easy 
to  learn,  that  he  who  gave  any  attention  at  all  to  mensuration, 
might  find  how  large  the  whole  earth  was,  and  perfectly  under- 
stand how  it  was  measured.  3.  But  of  pursuing  the  study  of 
geometry  to  diagrams  hard  to  understand,  he  disapproved ;  for 
he  said  that  he  pould  not  see  of  what  profit  they  were,*  though 
he  hTmself  was  by  no  means  unskilled  in  them ;  but  he  re- 
marked that  they  were  enough*  to  consume  a  man's  whole  life, 
and  hinder  him  from  attaining  many  other  valuable  branches 
of  knowledge. 

4.  He  recommended  his  followers  to  learn  astronomy  alsOy 
but  only  so  &r  as  to  be  able  to  know  the  hour  of  the  nighty 
the  month,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  with  a  view  to  travel- 
ing by  land  or  sea,  or  distinguishing  the  night-watches;   and 

1  UpdyfiarogJ]  "  I^egotii  ez  doctrind  et  scientift  pendentis."  Schneider. 

'  'Epyov  diTooei^ao^aiJ]  "  Ad  opus  faciendum  agri  portionem  assign 
nare."    Bmesti, 

*  Socrates  did  not  altogether  condemn  the  stady  of  geometry  and 
astronomy,  but  disapproved  of  the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers 
of  his  own  age,  who  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  difficult  questions 
concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth,  etc.,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  moral 
philosophy.  Plato,  Phsed.  c.  46,  agrees  with  Xenophon :  and,  indeed, 
an  immoderate  pursuit  of  such  studies  was  altogether  alien  from  the 
affairs  of  common  life  and  morality,  to  which  .alone  Socrates  gave  his 
serious  attention.  Zeune.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Mechanic  arts,  and 
amid  the  foolish  practices  of  the  philosophers,  who  endeavored  to  apply 
geometry  and  astronomy  to  subjects  too  high  for  the  human  intellect, 
we  can  not  wonder  at  the  determination  of  Socrates,  who  preferred  im- 
proving the  morals  of  men.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  those  sciences 
in  the  present  day  repeat  the  objections  of  So<u«teS  as  to  their  inutility. 
Sc^Metder, 
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to  be  competent,  by  knowing  the  divisions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned times,  to  profit  by  the  signs  for  whatever  other  things 
are  done  at  a  certain  period  of  the  night,  or  month,  or  year. 
These  particulars,  he  said,  were  easily  learned  from  men  «who 
hunted  by  night,  from  pilots,  and  from  many  others  whose 
business  it  was  to  know  them.  6.  But  to  continue  the  study  of 
astronomy  so  far  as  to  distinguish  the  bodies  which  do  not  move 
in  the  same  circle  with  the  heavens^  the  planets,  and  the  irreg- 
ular stars,' .  and  to  weary  ourselves  in  inquiring  into  their 
distances  from*the  earth,  the  periods  of  their  revolutions,  and 
the  causes  of  ail  these  things,  was  what  he  greatly  discount- 
enanced; for  he  saw,  he  said,  no  profit  in  these  studies 
either,*  though  he  had  himself  given  attention  to  theni ;  since 
they  also,  he  remarked,  were  enough  to  wear  out  the  life  of  a 
man,  and  prevent  him  from  attending  to  many  profitable 
pursuits. 

6.  Concerning  celestial  matters  in  general,  he  dissuaded 
every  man  from  becoming  a  speculator  how  the  divine  power 
contrives  to  manage  them;  for  he  did  not  think  that  such 
points  were  discoverable  by  man,  nor  did  he  believe  that  those 
acted  dutifully  toward  the  gods  who  inquired  into  tilings 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  make  known.  •  He  observed,  too, 
that  a  man  who  was  anxious  about  such  investigations,  was 
in  danger  of  losing  his  senses,  not  less  than  Anaxagoras,  who 
prided  himself  highly  on  explaining  the  plans  of  the  gods,  lost 
his.  7.  For  Anaxagoras,  when  he  said  that  fire  and  the  sun 
were  of  the  same  nature,  did  not  reflect  that  people  can  easily 
look  upon  fire,  but  can  not  turn  their  gaze  to  the  sun,  and  that 
men,  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  have  complexions  of  a 
darker  shade,  but  not  if  exposed  to  fire ;  he  omitted  to  con- 
sider, too,  that  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  none  can  come 
fairly  to  maturity  without  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while,  if  warmed 
by  the  heat  of  fire,  they  all  perish ;  and  when  he  said  that  the 
sun  was  a  heated  stone,  he  forgot  that  a  stone  placed  in  the 

1  Td  fiT)  h  Ty  abry  neptiffop^  ovraA  Edwards  refers  to  Diog.  Laert. 
yii.  X44,  'yvhere  it  is  said  that  some  or  the  heavenly  bodies  are  carried 
round  with  the  heaven,  without  changing  their  place,  while  others  have 
motions  peculiar  to  themselves. 

2  ^ karadfiTjTw^  darepag.']  Schneider,  Bomemann,  and  Kiihner,  agre? 
in  understanding  comets, 

B  Any  more  than  in  difficult  geometrical  investigations. 
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fire  does  not  shine,  or  last  long,  but  that  the  son  continiies 
perpetually  the  most  lioninous  of  all  bodies. 

8.  He  advised  his  followers  also  to  learn  computations,^  but 
in  these,  as  in  other  things,  he  exhorted  them  to  avoid  useless 
labor ;  as  &r  as  it  -was  of  any  profit,  he  investigated  eTery  thing 
himself^  and  went  through  it  with  his  associates. 

9.  He  earnestly  recommended  those  who  conversed  with 
him  to  take  care  of  their  health,  both  by  learning  whatever 
they  could  respecting  it  from*  men  of  experience,  and  by  at- 
tending to  it,  each  for  himself  throughout  hk  whole  life, 
studying  what  food  or  drink,  or  what  exercise,  was  most 
suitable  for  him,  and  how  he  might  act  in  regard  to  them  so 
as  to  enjoy  the  best  health ;  for  he  said  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  person  who  thus  attended  to  himself  to  find  a  phymoian 
that  would  tell  better  than  himself  what  was  conducive  to  his 
health. 

10.  But  if  any  one  desired  to  attain  to  what  was  beyond  hu- 
man wisdom,  he  advised  him  to  study  divination ;  for  he  said 
that  he  who  knew  by  what  signs  the  gods  give  indications  to 
men  reErpecting  human  afiairs,  would  never  fidl  of  obtaining 
counsel  m>m  the  gods. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Socrates,  thoogli  oondemned  to  death,  was  not  convioted  of  fiJaehood  with 
regsaa  to  hia  D^shon.  His  resolntion  to  die.  His  innooenoe  inspirea  him 
with  courage.  He  thinks  it  good  to  die,  and  escape  the  evila  of  old  age. 
Snmmary  of  the  arguments  of  the  Memorabilia. 

1.  But  if  any  one  thinks  that  he  was  convicted  of  falsehood 
mih  regard  to  his  D^mon,  because  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  on^him  by  the  judges  although  he  said  that  the 
dsBmon  admonished  him  what  he  ought  and  what  he  ought 
not  to  do,  let  him  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was 
already  so  advanced  in  years,'  that  he  must  have  ended  his 
life,  if  not  then,  at  least  not  long  after;  and,  in  the  next, 

^  AoyifffKJvgJ]  Computations  or  calculations.  "  Artem  calculatoiiam.'* 
jSchneider,  How  ^ioyumicf^  differed  from  dpidfuiruc^  ia  shown  by  Plato^ 
Gorg.  c.  13. 

s  He  was  seventy  years  old,  according  to  Diog.  Laert  ii.  44^  and 
llazim.  Tyr.  ix,  8. 
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that  he  relinquished  only  the  most  burdensome  part  of  life,  in 
which  all  feel  their  powers  of  intellect  diminished,  while,  instead 
of  enduring  this,  he  acquired  great  glory  by  proving  the  firm- 
ness of  his  mind,  pleading  his  cause  above  all  men,  with  the 
greatest  regard  to  truth,  ingenuousness,  and  justice,  and  bearing 
Lis  sentence  at  once  with  the  utmost  resignation  and  the  utmost 
fortitude. 

2.  It  is  indeed  acknowledged  that  no  man,  of  all  that  are 
remembered,  ever  endured  death  with  greater  glory;  for  he 
waB  obliged  to  live  thirty  days  aflter  his  sentence,  because  the 
Delian  festival^  happened  in  that  month,  and  the  law  allowed 
no  one  to  be  publicly  put  to  death  until  the  sacred  deputation 
should  return  from  Delos ;  and  during  that  time  he  was  seen 
by  all  his  friends  living  in  no  other  way  than  at  any  preceding 
period ;  and,  let  it  be  observed,  throughout  all  the  former  part  of 
nis  life  he  had  been  admired  beyond  all  men  for  the  cheerful- 
ness and  tranquillity  with  wUch  he  lived.  3.*  How  could  any 
one  have  died  more  nobly  than  thus  ?  Or  what  death  could  be 
more  honorable  than  that  which  any  man  might  most  honor- 
ably undergo  ?  Or  what  death  could  be  happier  than  the  most 
bonorable  ?  Or  what  death  more  acceptable  to  the  gods  than 
the  most  happy  ? 

4.  I  will  also  relate  what  I  heard'  respecting  him  from 
Hermogenes,*  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  who  said  that  after 
Meletus  had  laid  the  accusation  against  him,  he  heard  him 
speaking  on  any  subject  rather  than  that  of  his  trial,  and  re- 
marked to  him  that  he  ought  to  consider  what  defense  he 
should  make,  but  that  he  said  at  first,  *^  Do  I  not  appear  to 
you  to  have  passed  my  whole  life  meditating  on  that  subject  f'* 
and  then,  when  he  asked  him  '^  How  so  ?"  he  said  that  ^  he 

1  Aj^Aao.]  a  proceesioxi,  instituted  by  TheseuSi  which  the  Arthenians 
made  annuajlf  to  Delos,  aad  whioh  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
greater  Ddia,  or  panegyris,  in  that  island.  See  Smith's  Diet  of  G.  and 
R  Ant,  art  Delia. 

3  Bomemann  thinks  that  portion  of  this  chapter  between  the  begin- 
ning of  sect  3,  and  kfiol  ftitv  <$?)  in  sect  11,  spurious,  and  made  np  from 
the  Apology.    Weiske  is  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

9  Xenophon  himself  was  then  with  Gyrus  in  Asia.    Schneider, 

*  The  same  that  is  mentioned  in  ii  1*0.  See  Cobet,  Prosopogr.  Xeii. 
p.  64. 

*  ToOto  fieTiert^v  SiaSe&itaKevai.']  "  In  hac  re  (defensione  mei)  meditandl 
totam  vitam  transegisse."    KUhnm. 
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bad  gone  through  life  doing  nothing  bnt  considering  what  was 
jnat  and  what  nnjnat,  doing  what  was  just  and  abstaining 
fiom  what  was  nnjnst,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the   best 
meditation  for    his   defense."      5.    Hennogenes  said    again, 
I**  Do  j6u  not  see,  Socrates,  that  the  judges  at  Athens  have 
{already  put  to  death    many  innocent  perscms,  from   being 
/offended  at  their  language,  and  have  allowed  many  that  were 
/guilty  to  escape?"     "But,  by  Jupiter,  Hennogenes,"  replied 
I  he,  '^  when  I  was  proceeding,  a  while  ago,  to  study  my' address 
to  the  judges,  the  daemon  testified  disapprobation."     *^Yovl 
say  what  is  strange,"  rejoined  Hennogenes.      "  And  do  yon 
think  it  strange,"  inquired  Socrates,  '^that  it  should  seem  bet- 
ter to  the  divinity  that  I  should  now  close  my  life  ?     Do  you 
not  know,  that,  down  to  the  present  time,  I  would  not  admit  to 
any  man  that  he  has  lived  eith^  better  or  with  more  pleasure 
than  myself?  for  I  consider  that  those  live  best  who  study 
best  to  become  as  good  as  possible ;  and  that  those  live  wim 
most  pleasure  who  feel  the  most  assurance  that  they  are  daily 
growing  better  and  better.     V.  This  assurance  I  have  felt,  to 
the  present  day,  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  m3^self ;  and 
associating  with  other  men,  and  comparing  myself  with  others, 
I  have  always  retained  this  opinion  respecting  myself;  and, 
not  only  I,  but  my  friends  also,  nudntain  a  similar  feeling 
with  regard  to  me,  not  because  they  love  me  ^for  those  wbo 
love    others  may  be  thus  affected  toward    uie   objects   of 
their  loveV  but  because  they  think  that  while  they  associated 
with  me  tuey  became  greatly  advanced  in  virtue.     8.  If  I  shall 
live  a  longer  period,  perhaps  I  shall  be  destined  to  sustain  the 
evils  of  old  age,  to  find  my  sight  and  hearing  weakened,  to 
'  feel  my  intellect  impaired,  to  become  less  apt  to  learn,  and 
more  forgetful,  and,  in  fine,  to  grow  inferior  to  others  in  all 
those  qualities  in  which  I  was  once  superior  to  them.     If  I 
should  be  insensible  to  this  deterioration,  life  would  not  be 
worth'  retaining;  and,  if  I  should  feel  it,  how  could  I  live 
otherwise  than  with  less  profit,  and  with  less  comfort  ?     9.  If 
I  am  to  die  unjustly,  my  death  will  be  a  disgrace  to.  those  who 
unjustly  kill  me ;  for  if  injustice  is  a  disgrace,  must  it  not  be 
a  dispnoe  to  do  any  thing  unjustly  f    Bnt  what  disgrace  wiU 
it  be  to  me,  that  others  could  not  decide  or  act  justly  with  re- 
gard to  me  ?     10.  Of  the  men  who  have  lived  before  me,  I 
see  that  the  estimation  left   among  posterity  with  regard  to 
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such  as  h&ve  done  wrong,  and  such  as  have  suffered  wron^,  is 
by  no  means  similar ;  and  I  know  that  I  also,  if  I  now  die,  uiall 
obtain  from  mankind  far  different  consideration  from  that  which 
they  will  pay  to  those  who  take  my  life ;  for  I  know  that  they 
will  always  hear  witness  to  me  that  I  have  never  wronged  any 
man,  or  rendered  any  man  less  virtaous,  but  that  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  make  those  better  who  conversed  with 
me."  Such  discourse  he  held  with  Hermogenes,  and  with 
others. 

11.  Of  those  who  knew  what  sort  of  man  Socrates  was,  such 
as  were  lovers  of  virtue,  continue  to  regret  him  above  all 
other  men,  even  to  the  present  day,  as  having  /contributed  in 
the  highest  degree  to  their  advancement  in  goodness.  To 
me,  being  snch  as  I  have  described  hiih,  so  pious  that  he 
did  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  the  ^ods ;  so  just,  that  he 
wronged  no  man  even  in  the  most  trimtig  affair,  but  was  of 
service,  in  the  most  important  matters,  to  those  who  enjoyed 
his  society ;  so  temperate,  that  he  never  preferred  pleasure  to 
virtue ;  so  wise,  that  he  never  erred  in  distinguishing  better 
from  worse,  needing  no  council  from  others,  but  being  sufScient 
in  himself  to  discriminate  between  them ;  so  able  to  explain 
and  settle  sdch  questions  by  aigument ;  and  so  capable  or  dis- 
cerning the  chamcter  of  others,  of  confriting  those  who  were  in 
error,  and  of  exhorting  them  to  virtue  and  honor,  he  seemed  to 
be  such  as  the  best  and  happiest  of  men  would  be.  But 
if  any  one  disapproves  of  my  opinion,  let  him  compare  the  i 
conduot  of  others  with  that  of  Socrates,  and  determine  ac* 
cordingly. 
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TO  THE  ANABASIS  AND  MEMORABILLA. 


Tbe  flgares  to  which  no  letter  Is  prefixed  refer  to  tho  AnabasiB;  those  to  irUeh 
M.  Is  prefixed,  to  the  MemombUis. 

^T*  The  names  Inserted  In  the  **  Geogrsphicsl  Index"  to  the  Anahsri^  are  here 
omitted. 


Abrooomaa,  an  enemy  of  Oyros  on 
the  Euphrates,  L  3.  20;  some 
Greek  mercenaries  reTolt  from 
him  to  Gyros,  L  4.  3 ;  makes  no 
defense,!  4.  6;  bums  ships,  to 
preyent  Gyros  croesixig  the  Eu- 
phrates^ L  4.  18 ;  arrives  at  Go- 
naxa  after  thQ.  battle,  i.  7. 12. 

Abrozelmes,  a  Thracian,  yil  6.  43. 

Achseans,  numerous  in  the  army, 
vi.  2.  10. 

AcnmenuB,  a  physician,  H.  iil 
13.  2. 

^ctes,  his  grandson,  y.  6.  37. 

-«Jgypt,  M.  L  4.  17. 

.iSlgyptiaas,  enemies  to  the  Per- 
sians, ii  6.  13. 

.^Sneas  of  Stymphalus  killed,  iy.  7. 
18. 

i^nianes  among  the  troops  of  Me- 
non,  i.  2.  6.  Their  dancing,  yl 
1.7. 

M6^  y.  6.  24. 

ifischines,  an  Arcamanian,  iy.  3. 
22 ;  8.  18. 

iSiSculapius,  temple  o4  warm  spring 
in  M.  ilL  13.  3. 

Agasias,  one  of  the  captains,  iy.  1. 
27 ;  iiL  1.  31 ;  his  brayeiy,  iy.  7. 
11 ,'  y.  2.  15 ;  ridicules  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Lacedssmonians  for 
power,  yi  1.  30 ;  goes  as  em- 
bassador to  Heradea^  yi.  2/7 ; 


disapproyes  of  a  diyision  <^  the 
army,  yi.  4.  10 ;  rescues  a  sol- 
dier from  Dexippus,  yi  6.  7, 
17 ;  is  wounded,  yil  8. 19. 

AgesUaos  returns  from  Asia  to  op- 
pose the  Bceotians,  y.  3.  6. 

Agias,   an  Arcadian,  one  of  the 

generals  made  prisoner  byTia- 

-  saphemes,  ii  6.  31 ;    is  put  to 

death,  ii  6. 1 ;  is  praised,  ii  €L 

30. 

Alcibiades,  his  conduct,  K.   i  2. 
.  12 ;  why  he  sought  instmction 
from  Socrates,  16    how  corrupt- 
ed, 24  ,*  his  discussion  with  Pe- 
ricdes  on  laws,  40,  aeqq, 

Amazonian  hatdiet,  iy.  4. 16. 

Amphicrates,  an  Athenian,  iy.  2. 
13. 17. 

Anazagoras,  hia  erroneous  opin- 
ions, M.  iy.  7.  6. 

Anazibius,  admiral  of  the  Laoeda- 
monian  fleet  at  Byzantium,  is 
bribed  by  Phamabazos  to  attoie 
the  Greeks  out  of  Aaa  to  By- 
zantium, y.  1.  4 ;  yi  1.  16 ;  yii 
1.  3 ;  breaks  fidtli  with  him,  and 
sendB  the  Gfeeks  from  Byzan- 
tium, yii.  1.  11 ;  flees  in  tenor 
to  the  citadel,  yii  1.  20 ;  leayes 
Byzantium,  yii.  2.  5 ;  sends  Xeo- 
ophon  to  the  army,  yii  2.  8. 

Antileon,  y.  1.  2. 
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Antipho,  tho  flophisti  M.  i.  6;  1. 

Antisthenes,  his  discussion  with 
Socrates  on  friendship,  M.  ill  6. 
1 ;  his  fondness  for  Socrates,  M. 
iii.  11.  17. 

Apollo  flays  Marsyas,  i.  2.  8 ;  the 
tenth  of  the  spoil  dedicated  to 
him,  V.  3. 4 ;  Xenophon  sacrifices 
to  him,^ii.  8.  3.  His  response 
on  the  worship  of  the  gods,  M. 
iv.  3.  16. 

Apollodorus,  follower  of  Socrates, 
M.  iii.  11.  17. 

Apollonides  expelled  from  the  army, 
iii  1.  26,  31. 

Arbaces,  an  officer  under  Arta- 
xerzes,  i.  7. 12 ;  satrap  of  Media, 
viiL  8.  25, 

Arcadians,  numerous  in  the  Greek 
army,  vi.  2.  10 ;  their  dancing, 
YL   1.   11 ;    separate  with    the 

'  Achseans,  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  vi.  2.  12 ;  suflfer  for  their 
foUy,  vi.  3.  1-9;  an  Arcadian 
accuses  Xenophon,  vil  6.  8. 

Archagoras,  iy.  2.  13,  17. 

Arehedemus,  his  services  to  Orito, 

.    M.  il  9.  3. 

Areopagus,  praise  of  the,  M.  iii.  5. 
20. 

Arexio,  an  augur,  vi.  4.  13 ;  5. 
2.8. 

Argo,  vi.  2. 1. 

Ariaeus,  the  friend  of  Cyrus,  com- 
mands his  left  wing,  L  8.  5 ;  9. 
31,  flees  when  Cyrus  is  killed, 
i  9.  31 ;  declines  the  command, 
il  2.  1 ;  proposes  a  route  to  the 
Greeks,  il  2.  11 ;  is  pardoned 
by  the  king,  and  neglects  the 
Greeks,  il  4.  2. 

Aristarchus,  the  ^Spartan  harmost 
at  Byzantium,  sells  four  hun- 
dred of  the  Greeks  as  slaves, 
vil  2.  6,  6;  bribed  by  Phama- 
bazus  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from 
crossing  into  Asia,  vii.  2.  12 ;  6. 
13,  24 ;  plots  against  Xenophon, 
vil  2.  14. 

Anstarchus  assisted  by  the  advice 
of  Socrates  M.  n.  7. 


Aristeas  of  Chios,  Iv.  1.  28 ;  6.  20. 

Aristippus  the  Thessalian  receives 
money  and  troops  from  Cyrus,  I 
1.  10;  he  appoints  Menon  over 
his  troops,  il  6.  28. 

Aristippus  the  philosopher,  his  dis- 
cussions with  Socrates,  M.  il  1 ; 
m.  8.  * 

Aristo  deputed  to  Sinope,  v;  6.  14. 

Aristodemus  admonished  by  Soc- 
rates, M.  I  4. 

Aristonymus,    a    captain    of    the 

•  heavy-armed,  iv.  1.  27 ;  6.  20 ; 
his  activity,  iv.  7.  9 ;  his  name 
occurs  in  some  copies  instead  of 
that  of  Cheirisophus,  iv.  6.  21. 

Artacamas,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  vil 
8.  25. 

Artagerses,  a  captain  in  the  army 
of  Artaxerxes,  I  7.  11;  is  killed 
by  Cyrus,  I  8.  24. 

Artaozus,  a  friend  of  .Cyrus,  il  4. 
16;  V.  35. 

Artapates,  a  eunuch,  I  6.  11 ;  dies 
on  the  body  of  Cyrus,  L  8.  28. 

Artaxerxes,  the  elder  brother  of 
Cyrus,  1 1. 1 ;  succeeds  his  fitther 
Darius,  1 1.  8 ;  spares  Cyrus,  ib. ; 
his  illegitimate  brother,  il  4.  25 ; ' 
wounded  in  the  battle  by  Cyrus, 
18.  26 ;  plunders  the  camp  of 
Cyrus,  i.  10.  1 ;  fears  the  Greeks, 
L  10.  6;  il  2.  18;  S.  1 ;  de- 
mands their  arms,  ii.  1.  1&; 
makes  &  trace  with  them,  il  3. 
25 ;  puts  to  death  4;he  Grecian 
generals,  ii.  6.  1. 

Artimas,  satrap  of  Lydia>  vil  8.  35. 

Artuchas,  his  mercenaries,  iv.  3. 4. 

Arystas,  his  voracity,  vil  3.  23. 

Asidates,  attacked  by  Xenophon 
unsuccessfully,  vil  8.  9,  15:  is 
made  prisoner,  vil  8.  22. 

Aspasia,  a  Phocssan  woman,  mis- 
tress of  Cyrus,  i»  10.  2. 

Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Perides, 
M.  ii.  6.  36. 

Aspendians,  I  2. 12. 

Ass}rrians,  vii.  8.  15. 

Athenians  embezzle  public  money, 
iv.  6.  16;  humbled  by  the  Ia- 
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oedsdmoniana,  Tii  L  1.  27 ;  their 
honor  commended  by  Seuthes^ 
who  calls  them  his  kinsmen,  viL 
2.  31.  Athenians,  praised  and 
blamed,  M.  iii.  6  ;  defeated  by 
the  Bcetians,  M.  iii.  6.  4 ;  never 
changed  tiieir  abode^  12;  pay 
too  little  respect  to  old  age,  and 
to  the  magistrates,  15. 
Attica^  defended  by  mountaiuSy  M. 
iii.  5.  25. 


B 


Basias  killed  by  the  Carduchians, 
iv.  1.  18. 

Basias,  an  augur  of  Ells,  viii.  8. 
.  10.. 

Belesya,  satrap  of  Syria  and  As-* 
Syria,  i.  4.  10;  vii.  8.  26. 

Bito  brings  money  to  the  army,  vil 
8.6. 

BcBOtia  ravaged  by  the  Athenians, 
K.  iiu  5.  4. 

Boeotians  compared  with  the  Athe- 
nians, M.  ill  6.  2,  4. 

BoisooSy  V.  8.  23. 


0 


Oallimachus,  an  Arcadian,  captain 

of  the  heavy-armed,  iv.  1.  27  ;  1. 

8;  his  bravery,  7,  10;    deputed 
.  to  Sinope,  v.  6.  14;  to  Heraclea, 

vi.  2.  7 ;    claims  authority  over 

the  Arcadians  and  Aohffians,  vL 

2.  9,  10. 
Carthaginians,   masters  of  AMca^ 

K  ii.  1.  10. 
Cebes,  M.  iil  11.  11  ;  i.  2.  48. 
Cecrops  settles  a  dispute  between 

the  gods,  M.  iiL  5.  10. 
Cephisodorus,  an  officer,  iv.  2.  13  ; 

killed,  17. 
Ceramon,  M.  iL  7.  3. 
Cerberus,  vL  2.  22. 

r  disciples  of  Socra- 
Chaerecrates,  tea,  M.  L  2.  48  ; 
Cb^erephon,        their  disagreement, 

l  M.  il  3.  1. 
Ohariolds,  M.  L  2.  81. 


Charmidea,  M.  UL  6. 1 ;  iiL  7.  1. 

Cheirisophus  the  Lacedaemonian, 
joins  Cyrus  with  seven  hundred 
men,  L  4.  3 ;  is  sent  to  Aria-ms, 
ii.  1.  6 ;  praises  Xenophon,  iiL  1. 
45 ;  exhorts  the  Greek  generals^ 
iiL  2.  2;  disagreement,  on  one 
occasion,  between  him  and  Xen- 
ophon, iv.  6.  3 ;  satirifi^l  on  the 
Athenians,  16;  goes  from  Trebi- 
sond  to  get  vessels,  v.  1.  4 ;  un- 
successfol,  vi.  1.  26 ;  has  the  oomr 
mand  of  the  whole  army,  vL  1. 
32;  is  deprived  of  it,  vi.  2.  12; 
dies  of  a  medicine  tiiat  he  takes^ 
vL  4.  11. 

Circe  transforms  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  M.  L  3.  7. 

Cleesnetus,  v.  1.  17. 

Cleagoras,  vii.  8.  1. 

Cleander,  harmost  at  Byzantiom, 
vi.  4.  18 ;  comes  to  Calpe,  vl  & 
5 ;  forms  a  friendship  with  Xen- 
ophon, vL  6.  35 ;  viL  1.  8 ;  de- 
chnes  the  command  of  the  Greeks^ 
and  why.  vi.  6.  36. 

Cleaner,  Sie  Arcadiam^  the  oldest 
general  next  to  Clearchus,  iL  1. 
10;  appointed  in  the  place  of* 
A^as,  iii.  1.  47 ;  request  made 
to  him  by  Xenophon,  vL  4.  22. 
Cieanor,  ihe  OrchomeniaTi^  in- 
veighs against  Ariaeus,  iL  6.  39; 
exhorts  the  generals  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Persians  for  their 
perfidy,  iiL  2.  4;  commands  the 
Arcadians,  iv.  8.  18.  Cieanor, 
wiihoui  any  epithet,  wishes  to 
serve  under  Seuthes,  viL  2.  2; 
has  a  good  opinion  of  Xenophon, 
vii.  5.  10. 

Clearchus,  an  exile  from  Sparta^ 
siq)plied  with  '  money  to  raise 
troops  by  Cyrus,  L  1.  9;  3.3; 
ii.  6.  4 ;  joins  Cyrus  with  a  large 
force,  L  2.  9 ;  conmiands  the  left 
wing,  i.  2.  15;  his  temporary 
unpopularity,  L  3,  1,  seqq,;  asr 
sailed  by  the  troops  of  Menon,  L 
5.  12 ;  commands  the  right  wing 

.  in  the  battle,  L  8.  4;  his replj to 
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mOjToaj  L  8. 13 ;  pyrus  had  great 
esteem  for  him,  i  1.  9 ;  6.  6 ; 
and  told  him  of  his  intention  to 
go  against  the  king,  iil  1.  10 ;  is 
praised,  ii.  3.  11 ;  6.  8 ;  his  con- 
ference with  Tiasaphemes,  iL  5. 
3-15 ;  is  treacherously  made 
prisoner,  ii.  6.  31 ;  is  killed|  IL 
6. 1 ;  his  character,  ih, 

deareatua,  v.  7. 14-16. 

Gleonymus,  iv.  1.  18. 

Clinias,  brother  of  Alcibiades,  H. 
i.3.  8. 

Clito,  a.  statuary,  discourse  of  So- 
crates with,  JkC.  iii.  10.  6.    . 

Gosratades,  a  vain  boaster,  viL  \.  33. 

Gorylas,  a  satrap  of  Paphlagonia^  vii. 
8.  25;  v. 6. 12,  22 ;  6. 11 ;  makes 
a  treaty  with  the  Greeks,  vi.  1. 2. 

Gretan  bows,  iii.  3.  7,  15 ;  of  great 
service,  iv.  2.  29. 

Gritias,  his  conduct,  M.  i.  2.  12 ; 
why  he  sought  instruction  from 
Socrates,  16;  corrupted,  24;.  a 
lover  of  EuthydemuS)  29;  his 
law,  31. 

Grito,  a  follower  of  Socrates,  M.  i 
2.  48 ;  i.  3.  8 ;  secured  against 
informers,  ii.  9.  1. 

Gritobulus,  M.  i.3.  8;  his  discourse 
with  Socrates  on  fiiendshlp,  M. 
iL6. 

Gtesiaa,  the  physician,  attends  Ar- 
taxerzes  when  he  was  wounded, 
L  8.  26,  27. 

Cyniscus,  vii  1.  13. 

Gyrebus,  M.  ii.  7.  6. 

Gyrus  the  younger,  brother  of  Ar- 
taxerzes,  made  a  satrap  by  his 
fistther  Darius,  i.  1.  2;  thrown 
into  prison  on  the  accusation  of 
Tissaphemes,  i.  1.  3;  how  liber- 
ated, id. ;  secretly  prepares  war 
against  his  brother,  i.  1.  6 ;  his 
clemency  to  Xenias  and  Pasion, 
L  4.  8 ;  his  liberality  to  Silanus, 
i.  7.  18 ;  ^omes  to  battle  with 
his  brother,  1.  8.  6 ;  kills  Artag^ 
erses,  24;  wounds  Artaxerxes, 
26 ;  is  killed,  27  ;  his  eulogy,  i  9. 

Cyrus  the  elder,  l  9. 1. 


D 


Daedalus  enslaved  by  Minos,  M.  iv. 

2.  33. 
Damaratus  the  LacedsBmonian,  ii. 

1.  3 ;  viL  8.  17. 
Daphnagoras,  vii  8.  9. 
Darius,  L  1.  1. 

Delian  festival,  H,  i/.  8.  2. 
Delium,  M.  iil  5.  4. 
Delos,  M.  iii.  3,  12 ;  iv.  8.  2. 
Delphi,  treasury  oi  the  Athenians 
at,  V.  3.  5 ;  inscription  at,  M.  Iv. 

2.  24 
Demeas,  M.  ii  7.  6. 
Democrates,    his    trustworthiness^ 

iv,  4. 16. 

Dercyllidas,  opposed  in  the  field 
to  Phamabazus,  v.  6.  24. 

Demes,  satrap  of  Phoenicia  and 
Arabia^  viil  8.  25. 

Dexippua  deserts  with  a  ship  from 
Trebiaond,  v.  1.  15;  vi.  6.  6j 
gives  a  false  character  of  Xeno- 
phon  to  Anaxibius,  vi  1.  32 ;  his 
&lse  representations  to  Gleander, 
vi.  6.  9;  he  is  accused  by  Aga- 
Bias,  22 ;  killed  by  Nicander,  v. 
.  1.  15. 

Diana,  tenth  of  the  spoil  consecrat- 
ed to  her,  V.  3,  *;  temple  built 
to  her  by  Xenophon,  v.  3.  9. 

Diodorua  perauaded  to  relieve  Her^ 
m(^nes,  M.  i^.  10.  1. 

Dionysodorua,  M.  iii  1.  1. 

Dracontius  directs  the  games,  iv. 
8.  25 ;  deputed  to  Gleander,  vi 
6.30. 


E 


Epicharmus  cited,  K.  ii  1.  20. 

Epigenes,  M.  iii  12. 1. 

Episthenes  of  Amphipolis  com* 
mands  the  peltasts,  i  10.  7 ;  a 
boy  given  in  charge  to  him  by 
Xenophon,  iv.  6.  1,  8. 

Episthenes  of  Elynthus,  vi  4,  7. 

Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  i  2. 12. 

Erasinides,     an     Athenian    com- 
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mander,  put  to  death,  M.  i  1. 
18. 

Srectheua,  king  of  Athens,  M.  iu. 
5.10. 

Eteonicus,  viL  1.  12  ;  20. 

Eudides,  an  augur,  son  of  Clea- 
goras,  vii.  8  1. 

f  another,  viL  8.  6. 

Emylochus  protects  Xenophon 
with  his  shield,  iv;  2.  21;  his 
Talour,  iy.  14,  12;  deputed  to 
Anazibius,  viL  1.  32;  agrees 
with  Xenophon  as  to  getting 
pay  from  Seuthes,  vii  6.  40. 

Eurymachus,  a  Dardanian,  y.  6. 21. 

Eutherus,  M.  ii.  8.  1. 

Euthydemus,  improved  by  Socrates, 
}£»  iy.  2.  1-40 ;  exhorted  to 
worship  the  gods,  iy.  3.  2,  seqq. ; 
Socrates  discourses  with  him  on 
intemperance,  iy.  6.  2;  beloved 
by  Gritias,  L  2.  29. 


a 


Gaulitei,  i  7.  6. 

Glaucon,  too  eager  to  engage  in 
political  afikirs,  M.  iil  6  1. 

Glaucon,  &.ther  of  Charmides,  i&. 

Glus,  the  son  of  Tamus,  ii.  1.  3 ; 
promises  rewafds  to  the  Greeks 
from  Gyrus,  i!  4.  16 ;  extricates 
the  wagons  at  the  direction  of 
Cyrus,  i.  6.  7 :  reports  the  death 
of  Cyrus  to  the  Greeks,  iL  1.  3 ; 
watches  the  Greeks,  ii.  4.  24. 

Gnesippus,  his  humorous  request 
to  Seuthes,  viL  28. 

Gobryas,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes, 
i.  7.  12. 

Gongylus  of  Eretria,  viL  8.  8,  17. 

Gk)rgia8  the  Leontine,  IL  6.  16. 

Gorgio,  brother  of  Gongylus,  viL 
8.  8. 

Greeks  that  went  up  with  Cyrus, 
their  number,  L  2.  9 ;  T.  10 ;  are 
unwilling  to  go  against  Arta- 
xerxes, L  3.  1;  4. 12;  victorious 
at  Gunaxa,  L  8. 21 ;  10. 11 ;  return 
to  th6ir  camp,  L  10.  17 ;  concern- 
ed at  the  death  of  Gyrus,  iL  1. 4 ; 


return  to  Ariflsna,  ii  2. 8 ;  wfllnil 
encamp  with  Ariseus,  ii  4.  1; 
arrive  at  the  Zabatos,  where  their 
leaders  are  treadierously  a^zed 
by   Tiasaphemes,    and    ^pat   to 
death,  iL  5.  31 ;  are  enoour&ged 
by  Xenophon,  iiL  1.  15 ;  pursue 
th^r  march  fighting,  iii  3.  7; 
repulse  the  Persians,  iii  4.  15, 
25,  44 ;  their  troubleecxne  march 
through  the  mountains  of  the 
Garduchians,  iy.  3,  2;   proceed 
through  Armenia,  iv.  4.  1;  ha- 
rassed with  snow  and  froet,  iv. 
5.   3;    overcome  the  Chi^ybea, 
Tabcfaians,  and  Riasians^  iv.  6. 
24;  advance  through  the  S^thi- 
ni,  iv.  7. 18 ;  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Macrone&j  iv.  8.  7 ;  overcome 
the  Golchians,  iy.  8.  19 ;  arrive 
at  Trebisond,  iv.  8.  22;  attack 
the  Brilse,  v.   2.  1 ;  attack  the 
Mossynoeci,  v.  4.  26 ;   sail  from 
Gotyora  to  Sinope^  vi   1.  14 
thence   to    Heradea,   vi   2.  2 
division  of  their  army,  vi  2.  16 
re-union,   vi  4.   1;    defeat  the 
Bithynians,  vi.  6.  31 ;  arrive  at 
Gluysopolis,  vi  6.  38 ;  cross  over 
to  Byzantium,   vii.   1.  7;  serve 
wit^  Seuthes,    and   defeat  the 
Thracians,   vii  3.  14;   join  the 
army  of  Thibron,  vii  8.  24. 


H 


Hecatonymus,  deputy  from  Sinope, 
vi5.  7.  24;  6.3. 

Hegesandter,  vi.  3.  5. 

Hellas,  wife  of  Gongylus,  vii  8.  & 

HeracleidsB  assisted  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, M.  iii  5.  10. 

Heraclides  recommends  the  guests 
of  Seuthes  to  make  him  presents, 
vii  3.  15;  is  sent  to  sell  spoil, 
vii  4. 2 ;  5.  5 ;  speaks  ill  of  Xen- 
ophon, vii  5.  6 ;  6.  6. 

Hercules,  sacrifices  to,  iv.  8.  24; 
vi  2.  15 ;  where  he  went  down 
to  fetch  up  Cerberus,  vi  2.  % 
The  choiee  o^  M.  ii  1.  21. 
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Henaocrates,  a  follower  of  Socra- 
tes, M.  L  2.  48. 
Hermogenes,  M.  ih  10.  3 ;  iv.  8.  4. 
Hesiod,  cited,  M.  i.  2.  &6 ;  i.  3.  3 ; 

iL  1.  20. 
HieronymuB  of  Blis,  a  captain*  tin* 

der  Proxenus,  iii  1.  34;  vL  4. 

10;  deputed  to  Anazibins,  yil 

1.32. 
Hieronymns,  another,  wounded,  vii 

4.18. 
Hippias  disputes  with  Socrates  on 

justice,  M.  iy.  4.  6. 
Sppocrates  detbated    at  Delium, 

M.  ill  5.  4. 
Homer,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets, 

M.  i  4.  3 ;  cited,  M.  i  2.  68 ;  iL 

6.  11. 


Ionia,  cities  o^  revolt  from  Tissa- 

phemes  to  Cyrus,  i.  1.  6. 
Itabelius  aasists  Asidates,  viL  8. 16. 


Jupiter  Hospitalis,  iii.  S.  24;  the 
Preserver,  iiL  2.  9;  iv.  8.  44; 
Xenophon  sacrifices  to  him,  vi 
1.  22 ;  lOHchius,  viL  8.  4. 


Lacedsmoniaus  taught  to  steal,  iv. 
6.  16 ;  contend  w^h  the  Atheni- 
ans, vL  1.  27 ;  are  successfhl,  yL 
6.  12;  places  subject  to  them, 
yil  1.  28.  Their  respect  for  old 
age,  and  fbr  their  magistrates, 
M.  iii.  6. 16 ;  thehr  exercises,  ib. ; 
their  concord,  K.  iiL  6. 16 ;  their 
arms,  M.  iiL  9.  2.  See  also  M. 
iv.  4. 15. 

Lamprocles,  son  of  Socrates,  ad- 
monished, M.  iL  2. 1. 

Lebadea,  M.  iiL  6.  4. 

Libyans  subject  to  Oarthage,  K.  iL 
1.  10. 

Lichas  of  Sparta^  K  L  2. 61. 

LyoflBan  games,  L  2. 10. 
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lydus,  an  Athenian,  oapitain  of 
cavalry,  iiL  3.  20 ;  iv.  3.  22,  26 ; 
7.  24. 

Lydus,  a  Syracusan,  L  10.  14. 

Lycon,  an  Achflsan,  opposes  Xeno- 
I^on,  V.  6.  %*l ;  brings  an  answer 
from  Heradea,  vi.  2.  4;  deputed 
to  Heradea,  7 ;  is  the  autiior  of 
a  distorbanoe^  9. 

Lycurgus  inculcated  obedience  to 
the  laws,  M.  iv.  4.  16. 

Lydians  subject  to  the  Persians) 
M.  iL  1.  10. 


MflBotians  sulject  to  the  Scythiaoa 
M.  a  1. 10. 

MsBsades,  father  of  Seuthes,  viL  ft. 
32 ;  6.  1.  ♦ 

Magnesians,  their  dance,  vL  1.  7. 

Mantineans,  their  dance,  vL  1.  11. 

Medea,  wife  of  the  king  of  the 
Medes,  iiL  4.  11. 

Medocus,  king  of  the  Odrysea,  viL 
2.  32 ;  3.  16 ;  7.  3,  11. 

Kedosades  sent  by  Seuthes  to  Xen- 
ophon, viL  1.  6;  2.  10,  24;  7. 
1.  11. 

Megabyzus,  t.  3.  6. 

Megaphemes,  a  Persian  nobleman, 
put  to  death  by  Cyrus,  i.  2.  20. 

Megarians,  their  manu&oturers,  IC 
ii.  7.  6. 

Melanippides,  dithyrambicpoet,M. 
L4.  3. 

Meletus,  accuser  of  Socrates,  K. 
iv.  4.4;  8.4. 

Menon,  the  forces  with  which  he 
joins  Cyrus,  L  2.  6;  dispatched 
by  Cyrus  into . Olicia,  20;  first 
to  cross  the  Euphrates,  L  4. 13 ; 
quarrel  between  his  men  and 
tiiose  of  Cleardhus,  L  6. 11 ;  com- 
mands on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Greelog,  L  7.  1;  8.  4;  finendof 
AriiBUS,  iL  1.  6 ;  with  whom  he 
remains,  iL  2.  1 ;  suspected  of 
treachery,  iL  6.  28;  inade  pris- 
oner by  Tis8^>heme8,  31;  his 
miserable  end,  IL  6.  29;  hiftillp 
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chtnuter,  ii  6.  21.  A  nmlEerof 
doaks,  K.  IL  7.  6, 

Midas  takes  the  Satyr,  I  2.  13. 

Milesian  woman,  mistress  of  Gyrus, 
flees  to  the  Greeks,  i  10.  3. 

Miito(7the8,  a  Thraciai^  deserts  to 
Artaxerzes,  il.  2.  7. 

Minerva,  vow  of  the  Athenians  to 
her,  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, iii.  2.  12. 

Mithridates,  a  friend  of  Cyrus,  ii 
&  85;  iiL  3.  2,  4;  attacks  the 
Greeks  as  they  are  marching 
homeward,  iiL  3.  6 ;  4.  2 ;  called 
satrap  of  Lycaonia  and  Gappa- 
doda,  vil  8.  25. 

Mysian  dance,  yi  1«  9 ;  another,  t. 
2.29. 

N 

Nansicydes,  M.  ii  T.  6. 

Neon  of  Asina.  takes  the  plaoe  of 

Oheirisophns  in  his  absence,  y.  6. 

86 ;  speaks  ill  of  Xenophon,  v.  T. 

I ;  gives  him  bad  advice,  vi.  2. 

13 ;  succeeds  Gheirisophus  at  his 

death,  Ti.  4.  11 ;  his  rashness  in 

going  out  to  plunder,  vi  4.  28 ; 

aspires  to  the  command  of  the 

whole  army,  vii  2.  2;  dissents 

fW>m  the  other  leaders,  vil  2. 17, 

29 ;  3.  2,  7. 
Nicander  kills  Dezippus,  v.  1. 16. 
Nicarchus   wounded,    ii    6.    33 ; 

deserts  to  the  Persians,  iii  3.  6. 
Nidas,  son  of  Niceratus,  what  price 

he  paid  for  a  slave,  M.  ii  5.  2. 
Nicomachides,  M.  iii  4  1. 
Nioomaj^us,  a  captain  of  the  pel- 

tasts,  iv.  6.  20. 


Olympia,  M.  iii  13.  6. 

Orontes,  a  Parisian  nobleman,  plots 
against  Gyms,  i  6.  1 ;  condemn- 
ed to  death,  10. 

Orontes,  son-in-law  to  the  king,  ii 
4.  8;  iii  4.  13;  attends  the 
Greeks  when  returning,  ii  4.  9 ; 
V.  40;  satrap  of  Armenia,  iii  5. 
17;  iv.  3.4. 


Palamedes,  his  death  caused  by 
Ulysses,  M.  iv.  2.  33. 

Parrbasius  the  painter^  discourse 
of  Socrates  with,  M.  iii  10.  1. 

PartheniuB,  v.  6.  9. ;  vi  2. 1. 

Parysatis,  wife  of  Darius,  mother 
of  Artazeixes  and  QyruS)  i  1. 1 ; 
her  preference  for  Gyrus,  i  1. 
4;  her  lands  in  Syzi%  L  4  9 ;  in 
Media,  ii  4.  27. 

Passion  of  Megaia  commands  seven 
hundred  men,  i  2.  3 ;  is  deserted 
by  his  troops,  and  flees^  i.4.  7. 

Pategyas,  a  iSriend  of  Qymsi  i 
8.1. 

Peloponnesians,  their  war  with  the 
Atiieniana,  M.  iii  5.  4,  10,  11. 

Perides,  M.i  2. 40 ;  ii  6. 13 ;  iii  5.  L 

',  the  younger,  his  con- 
versation with  So^Ektes,  M.  iii 
5.1. 

Persians,  their  powei^  M.  ii  1.  10 ; 
iii  5.  11. 

Phsedondes^  M.  i  2.  48. 

Phalinus,  a  firiend  of  Tissaphemes, 
ii  1. 7 ;  professes  military  tactics, ' 
ib, ;  says  that  the  GreeLs  would 
be  unable  to  return  without 
the  consent  of  the  king,  ii  1.  18. 

Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Bithynia^ 
vii  8.  26 ;  of  Phrygia»  vi  4.  24; 
his  oavahy  attack  the  Grecian 
stragglers,  t&. ;  bribes  Anazi- 
bius  to  draw  the  Greeks  out  of 
Asia,  vii  1.  2 ;  also  Aiistarchus^ 
vii  2.  7. 

Phasiani,  iv«  6.  6 ;  v.  6.  36 ;  under 
the  satrapy  of  TiribazuiB,  vii  8. 
25. 

Phileeius,  an  Achsan,  succeeds 
Menon,  iii  1.  47;  he  and  So- 
phffinetus  the  eldest  of  the  gen- 
erals, V.  3.  1;  oi^toaes  Xeno- 
phon, V.  6.  27  ;  is  condemned  ibr 
extortion,  v.  8..  1;  deputed  to 
Anazibius,  vii  1. 32.  £Ses  Phiy- 
niscus. 

Philozenus^  y«  2«  15. 
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Pboonan  icattnaa  cit  OynuL    See 

Aspasia. 

Phrasiaa,  vi.  6.  11. 

Phrygians  subject  to  Persia,  K.  il 
1. 10. 

PlUTniflcufl,  aa  Achseao,  one  of  the 
Greek  generalc^  yil  2.  1,  29 ;  6. 
4  (where  some  copies  read  Phile- 
sius) ;  says  that  he  will  not  serve 
without  Xenophon,  viL  6. 10. 

PigreSy  interpreter  of  Cyru^  L  2. 
17;  5.  7;  8.12. 

Pistias,  a  maker  of  coats  of  mail, 
U,  m.  10.  9. 

Plato  beloved  by  Socrates,  M.  iiL 
6i  1. 

Polus  succeeds  Anaxlhius  as  ad- 
miral, vii.  2.  6. 

Polybotes,  an  Athenian,  iy.  5.  24 

Polydetos  the  statuary,  M.  i.  4.  3. 

Polycrptes,  an  Athenian,  takes  a 
yillage,  iy.  5.  24;  is  sent  to  get 
ships,  y.  1.  16 ;  goes  ta  Seuthes 
with  Xenophon,  viL  2  17,  29;  is 
induced  by  Xenophon  to  oppose 
Heradides,  viL  6.  41. 

Polynicus,  lieutenant-general  to 
Thihron,  viL  6. 1,  89,  43 ;  viL  7. 
13,66. 

Prodes,  governor  of  Teuthrania^  iL 
1.  3 ;  2. 1 ;  viL  8.  17. 

Procrustes,  21.  iL  1.  14. 

Prodicus,  his  Choice  of  Mercuies, 
M.  iL  1.  21. 

Prozenus^  a  Theban,  raises  troops 
for  Cyrus,  L  1.  11;  joins  him 
with  his  foroe,  L  2.  3 ;  tries  to 
reconcile  Glearchus  and  Menon, 
i.  6.  14 ;  invites^  Zenophon  to 
join  him,  and  recommends  him 
to  Cyrus,  iiL  1.  4,  ^»  gives  an 
answer  to  the  deputies  from  the 
king,  iL  1. 10 ;  made  prisoner  by 
Tiiasaphemes,  iL  5. 31 ;  is  put  to 
death,  iL  6.  .1 ;  his  eharaoter,  iL 
6.  16;  v.  3.  5. 

l^ynfaias,  vi.  5.  11. 

Pjrthagoras,  a  LacedsBmonian,  oom- 
maikLB  the  vessels  sent  to  aid 
Gyrus,  L  4.  2. 

Pythian  priestess^  U.  L  3,  1. 


B 


Bhathines  sent  against  the  Greeks 

by  Phamabazus,  vL  6.  7. 
Rhodians,  good  slingers,  iii.  3.  16; 

4. 15 ;  a  Bhodian  offers  to  make 

a  bridge,  iiL  6.  8. 
Bhoparas,  saiarap  of  Babylonia,  viL 

8.26, 


S 


Samolas  deputed  to  the  Slnopians 
about  ships,  v.  6.  14 ;  his  loroe^ 
vL  5.  11. 

Satyr  taken  by  Midas,  L  2<  13. 

Sdro,  robber,  M.  ii.  1.  14. 

Scylla,  M.  iL  6.  31. 

Sqythians  excel  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  M.  iiL  9.  2. 

Seuthes  of  Thrace,  invites  the^ 
Greeks  to  take  service  under^ 
him,  viL  1.  6;  2.  10;  relates 
the  fortunes  of  his  father,  vii.  2. 
32;  c^ls  the  Athenians  bis  kins- 
men, 31 ;  invites  the  Greeks  to  a 
banquet,  vii.  3.  15;  bums  the 
vill£^^  of  his  enemies,  viL  4  1 ; 
kills  his  prisoners,  6;  makes  pres- 
ents to  the  Greek  generals,  viL 
6.  2.  9;  alienated  from  Xeno- 
phon, viL  5.  7,  16 ;  treats  witli 
deputies  from  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans about  sending  back  the 
Greeks,  viL  6.  3;  can  accuse 
Xenophon  of  nothing  but   ex.- 

.  treme  care  for  the  soldiers,  viL  6*. 
4,  39 ;  induced  by  Xenophon  to 
pay  the  Greeks,  vii.  7.  66 ;  does 
not  perform  his  promises  to 
Xenophon,  viL  5.  8 ;  6.  18 ;  7. 
39;  endeavors  to  retain  Xeno- 
phon, vii.  6.  43 ;  7.  60. 

Silanus,  an  augur,  receives  ten 
talents  from  Cyrus,  i.  7.  18 ;  v.  6. 
18;  reveals  a  secret  of  Xeno- 
phon, V.  6.  17,  29 ;  the  soldieca 
forbid  him,  with  threats;  to  go 
home  alone,  34;  but  he  escapes 
from  them  at  Heradea^  vL  4. 13. 
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Silaniu  gives  a  signal,  viL  4. 16. 

Sinnis,  robber,  M.  ii.  1.  14. 

Sirens,  M.  il  6.  11,  31. 

Sitalces,  vi.  1.  6. 

Smicres,  "vi  3.  4,  6. 

Socrates,  an  Achaean,  raises  troops 
for  Cyrus,  I  1.  11 ;  joins  Cyrus 
with  his  force,  i  2.  3 ;  made  pris- 
oner by  Tissaphemes,  ii  6.  31 ; 
is  put  to  death,  ii  5.  1;  com- 
mended, ii  6.  30. 

Socrates,  the  Athenian  philosopher, 
consulted  by  Xenophon  about 
his  wish  to  join  Cyrus,  iii  1.  6. 
Was  a  senator,  M.  i  1.  18 ;  some 
of  his  fbllowers  named,  M.  i  2. 
48;  his  conversation  before  his 
death,  M.  iv.  8;  his  other  dis- 
courses, M.  pctssim. 

Sophaenetus,    an   Arcadian,    joins 

.    Cyrus,  i  2.  9. 

of  Stymphalus,  a  friend 

of  Cyrus,  i  1.  11 ;  joins  Cyrus 
with  a. thousand  foot,  i  2.  3; 
goes  to  Ariaeus,  ii.  6.  37 ;  left  to 
defend  the  camp,  iv.4. 19 ;  oldest 
of  the  generals,  v.  3.  1 ;  vi.  5. 
IS ;  found  guilt^  of  having  ne- 
glected his  duty,  v.  8.  1. 

Sosis  of  Syracuse  joins  Cyrus  with 
troops,  i  2. 9. 

Soterides,  his  foolish  behavior  to 
Xenophon,  iii  4.  47. 

Spitbridates,  sent  byPhamabazus 
to  attack  the  Greeks,  vi  6.  7. 

Stratodes  commands  the  Cretan 
archers,  iv.  2.  29. 

Styennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  i  2. 12 ; 
he  guards  the  entrance  into  his 
country,  i  4.  4 ;  2.  21 ;  submits 
to  Cyrus  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
wife,  i  2.  26 ;  assists  Cyrus  with 
money,  i  2.  27. 


Tamos,  admiral  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet,  i  2.  21 ;  besieges  Mi- 
letus with  the  aid  of  Cyrus's 

-  fleet,  i  4.  2. 


Teres,  son  of  Odiyses,  an  axtooetor 
of  Seuthes,  vii  2.  22 ;  5. 1.  ' 

Thaiypas,  ii.  6.  28. 

Thebans,  unjust  to  tiie  other  Boto- 
tians,  M.  iii.  5.  2. 

Themistodes,  his  merits,  M.  ii  6. 
.13;  iv.  2.  2;  celebrated  among 
the  barbarians,  !£.  iv.  2.  2. 

Theodoras,  geometrician,  M.  iv.  2. 
10. 

Theodota,  conversation  of  Socratai 
with,  M.  iii.  11.  1. 

Theogenes,  vii  4.  18. 

Theognis,  cited,  M.  i  2.  20. 

Theopompus,  ii  1. 12. 

Thibron,  engages  the  Greeks  to 
assist  him  against  Tissfq[>hemea^ 
vii.  6.  1,  7 ;  viii.  8.  24. 

Thorax,  speaks  against  Xenophon, 
V.  6.  19,  21,  25. 

Thracians,  their  arms,  M.  iii  9.  2. 

Thrasyllus,  Athenian  general,  put 
to  death,  M.  i  1.  18. 

Timasio,  a  Dardanian,  succeeds 
Clearchus,  iii  1.  47;  v.  1.  32; 
an  exile  from  Troas,  v.  6.  23; 
had  served  with  Clearchus  and 
Dercyllidas  in  Asia,  24 ;  be  and 
Xenophon  are  the  youngest  of 
the  generals,  iii  2. 37 ;  is  wlverse 
to  Xenophon's  notion  of  fi>und- 
ing  a  dty  in  Pontus,  v.  6.  19 ; 
has  the  command  of  the  cavaliy, 
vi  3.  12;  6.  28;  vii  3.  46;  his 
vases  and  Persian  carpets,  ii  3. 
18 ;  says  that  he  wiU  not  serve 
apart  fit>m  Xenophon,  vii  6. 
10. 

Timesitheus,  v.  4.  2,  4. 

Tiribazus,  satrap  of  wesiern  Azv 
menia,  iv.  4.  4;  of  the  Pbasiana 
and  Hesperitsd,  vii  8.  26 ;  liked 
by  Artaxerxes,  iv.  4.  4;  makes 
a  trace  with  the  Gredca,  ib. ; 
wishes  to  attadc  them,  iv.  4^  18 ; 
his  tent  taken,  iv.  4.  21. 

Tissapheraes,  goes  up  with  Gyim 
to  Darius,  i  1.  2;  speaks  iU  of 
Cytus  to  his  brother,  3 ;  puts  to 
death  some  of  the  Mllei^atis^  and 
banishes  othsra,  7 ;  gives  notios 
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to  the  king  of  the  intentioiui  of 
Gyrus,  i.  2.  4 ;  iL  3.  19 ;  one  of 
the  four  generals  of  Aitaxerxes,  i. 
7. 12 ;  the  cities  leYoU  from  him 
to  Cyras,  I  9.  9j  an  impious  and 
crafty  character,  ii.  5.  89 ;  boasts 
of  lus  good-wiU  to  the  Greeks,  iL 
3.  18;  makes  a  treaty  with  them, 
il  3.  26 ;  desires  to  free  himself 
from  the  suspicion  Qf  treacheiy, 
il  5.  16 ;  makes  prisoners  of  the 
Greek  generals,  il  5. 32 ;  attacks 
the  Greeks,  iil  4.  18 ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians declare  war  against 
him,  Til  6.  1,  7  ;  8.  24. 

Tohnidas,  an  Athenian  general,  de- 
feated at  Lebadea,  M.  iil  6.  4. 

Tohnides,  of  Elis,  a  crier,  il  2.  20. 


Ulysses  returns  to  his  country 
asleep,  y,  1.  2.  Proof  against 
the  charms  of  CSiroe,  M.  I  3.  T ; 
his  merits  as  an  orator,  IL  iv, 
6.15. 


X 


Zanthidies,  an  Achiean,  elected  in 
the  room  of  Socrates,  iil  1.  47  ; 
found  guilty  of  dishonesty,  v.  8. 1. 

Zenias  tbe  Parrhasian,  went  up 
with  Gyrus  to  his  &ther,  I  1.  2 ; 
jdns  Gyrus  with  four  thousand 
men,  I  2.  3 ;  celebrates  games, 
10 ;  is  deserted  by  his  men,  and 
secretly  returns  home,  I  4.  7. 

Xenophon,  the  Athenian,  invited  by 
Proxenuff  to  join  Gyrus ;  is  di- 
rected by  Socrates  to  consult 
Apollo,  iil  1.  4 ;  meets  Gyrus  at 
Sudes,  8;  makes  a  reply  to 
AxisBUS,  il  5.  21 ;  has  a  dream, 
iil  1.  11 ;  assemblef^e  officers, 
15 ;  is  niade  general  in  place  of 
Proxenus,  26,  47  ;  causes  the 
expulsion  of  Apollonides,  30;  ad- 
yises  the  generals  how  to  act,  iil 
1. 85 ;  exhorts  the  soldiers,  iil  2. 
7 ;  proposes  a  line  of  march,  34 ; 


commands  the  rear,  37 ;  pursues 
the  enemy  unsuccessfhlly,  iil  3. 
8 ;  forms  a  body  of  sUngers,  and 
another  of  cavaky,  20 ;  takes  pos- 
session of  a  mountun,  iil  4.  44; 
merciful  to  an  offending  soldier, 
47 ;  deceives  the  enemy  by  a 
stratagem,  iv.  2.  2 ;  conducts  the 
army  through   the  Garduchian 
hills,  iv.  2.  9,  Mg. ;  is  deserted 
by  his  armor-bearer,  21 ;  is  en- 
couraged by  another  dream,  iv. 
3.  8;  his  stratagem,  iv.  3.  20; 
passes  the  night  in  tiie  open  air, 
without  food  or  fire,  iv.  5.  21 ; 
treats  the  chief  of  an  Armenian 
village  with  kindness,  28;    his 
only  dissension   with  Gheiiiso- 
phus,  iv.  6.  3 ;  his  plan  for  at- 
tacking the  enemy,  70;  and  for 
attacking  a  fort  of  the  Taochians^ 
iv.  7.  4  {  his  judicious  change  in 
the  order  of  the  army,  iv.  8. 10; 
his  plan  for  employing  the  army 
at  Trebisoud,   v.   1.  5;  attacks 
a  fort  of  the  Drilss,  v.  2.  8 ;  re- 
turns from  Asia  with  Ageeilaus^ 
V.  3.  6 ;  lives  in  exile  at  Scillus^ 
7;    builds  a   temple  to  Diana 
there,  9;  is  inclin^  to  found  a 
city  in  Pontus,  v.  6.  15;  de- 
fends himself  against  a  charge  of 
misconduct,  v.  7.  5 ;  purifies  the 
army,  35 ;  his  defense  when  ac- 
cused of  cruelty,  v.  8.  2;  re- 
fuses the  sole  conmiand,  vi.  1. 
19 ;  consults  Hercules^  vl  2.  16 ; 
aids  the  Arcadians,  vl  3. 19 ;  ex- 
horts the  soMiera,  vl  5. 14 ;  quells 
a  tumult,  vl  6.  8 ;  exhorts  the 
soldiers  to  please  Gleander,  12 ; 
soothes  the  rage  of  the  soldiera 
against  the  Byzantines,  vil   1. 
22;  bids  &rewell  to  the  army, 
and  goes  off  with  Gleander,  40; 
returns   at   tie   solicitation  of 
Anaxibius,  vil  2. 8 ;  Aristarchus 
seeks  to  make  him  prisoner,  14, 
16;   goes  to  Seuthes,  17;  from 
whom  he  brings  proposals  to  the 
army,  vil   3.  3;   offers  himself 
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and  hia  Ibllowers  aa  a  gift  to  Sea- 
tiies  at  a  banquet,  30 ;  shows  that 
he  is  not  to  blame  becaose  Seuthes 
withheld  ibe  soldiers'  pay,  yil  6. 
ll;  his  bold  reply  to  Medosades, 
vlL  7.  4 ;  prevaUs  on  Seuthes  to 
pay  the  soldiers,  21;  saUs  his 
horse  to  get  money  for  hia  jonmey, 
vlL  8.  2;  captures  Asidates,  and 
enriches  himself;  23. — ^An  obaer^ 


TBiian  of  5oG»to8  to  h]iii»]CL 
3.  11. 
Xerxes  ddhated  by  tibe  Groek^  iiL 
2. 13;   afterward  bmlt  tbe  cita- 
del and  palace  of  Celsaose,  L  2.  9. 


Zelarchus,  a  oommisaaiy,  t.  t.  2^ 
ttie  painter,  H.  i.  4.  2. 


NOTANDA. 


On  the  taenae  of  the  phrase  dva'irTvaaeiv  rd  nipa^f  Anab.  i.  10.  \  I 
might,  have  expressed  myself  in  the  note  with  more  decision.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  is  evidently  similar  to  that  of  dvatrrvaaovTag  riiv 
^Xayya,  and  dvairrvx^eiarfg  r^f  (fKiTiayyoc,  Oyrop,  viL  5.  3  and  5,  where 
those  expressions  are  fully  explained  by  the  context  A  portion  of  the 
men  were  withdrawn  from  one  or  both  wings  of  the  t^dXay^j  or  main 
body,  and  sent  to  the  rear,  making  the  line  at  once  shorter  and  deeper. 
Thus  the  G-reeks  acted  with  regard  to  their  wing;  they  either  drew 
back  the  wing  altogether,  and  formed  it  behind  the  main  body,  or  drew 
back  a  portion  of  the  men  from  the  extremity  of  the  wing,  and  formed 
them  behind  the  front  ranks  of  the  wing,  in  order  to  make  the  wing  it- 
self deeper  and  more  compact  I  think  the  latter  supposition,  which 
confines  dvairrvatreiv  to  rd  Kepac,  the  more  probable.  The  Greeks  "  put 
the  river  in  their  rear"  by  wheeling  round. 


Of  Professor  Maiden's  translation  of  Tropc^  rdv  ^daiv  TrorafioVf  "  cUong 
the  river  Phasis,"  I  was  not  aware,  until  I  saw  it  menttoaed  by  Mr. 
Ainswortii  in  his  Commentary,  p.  226,  or  I  should  have  adopted  it 


If  the  student  should  observe  that  the  negative  ovicow,  in  Kiihner's 
text  of  the  MemoraibiUaf  is,  in  some  few  passages,  not  translated  nega- 
tively, he  must  suppose  that,  in  such  cases,  I  thought  a  positive  sense 
would  be  better.  Editors  vary,  in  many  places,  in  thehr  accentuation  of 
this  word. 
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